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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Fiftieth Anniversary Conference, 1926 
PHILADELPHIA-ATLANTIC CITY, OCTOBER 49 


GENERAL SESSIONS—PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
(Monday evening, October 4) 


The FretreTH ANNIVERSARY Conference and 
the Forty-E1icHtH Annual Meeting of the 
American Library Association was called to 
order by the president, CHarves F. D. Betpen, 
of the Boston Public Library, in the Conven- 
tion Hall of the Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., at 8:30 p. m., October 4, 1926. 


Governor A. Harry Moore of New Jersey, 
who had been announced to give the address 
of welcome, was unable to be present. In his 
place PresipENT BeLpen introduced GrorGE 
M. La Monte, New Jersey Free Public Li- 
brary Commission, who welcomed the mem- 
bers of the Association and visiting delegates 
on behalf of the state of New Jersey and the 
people of Atlantic City. 

The PrestipeENt then presented messages 
from national organizations as follows: 

American Bankers Association — Oscar 


WELLs, president — read by Ex-PRESIDENT 
Frank P. Hii; 


(See p. 279.) 


American Federation of Labor—WILLIAM 
GREEN, president—read by Ex-PrEsIDENT JupD- 
son T. JENNINGS; 

(See p. 280.) 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs — 
Mrs. Joun D. SHERMAN, president—read by 
EX-PRESIDENT Axice S. TYLER; 

(See p. 280.) 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 

by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president ; 
(See p. 281.) 

National Education Association — Francis 
G. Bram, president—read by ex-PResIDENT 
J. I. Wver. 

(See p. 281.) 


THe Presipent: To the delegates who 
have come to this Conference from neighbor- 
ing lands and from countries overseas, I bid 
you by virtue of my office, a cordial and sin- 
cere welcome on behalf of the American Li- 
brary Association membership. It is particu- 
larly pleasing for the President to extend the 
handclasp of fellowship to all those who have 
come from beyond our borders and to know 
that your presence here signifies that through 
one of the most powerful agencies for the 
development of the mind, we are coworkers 
in a calling that like science itself knows no 
political or man-made boundaries. 

You have come to join with us in our Anni- 
versary, to take part in our program of the 
week, to meet with us in counsel, to exchange 
with us records of experiences, all to the end 
that the library movement at home and abroad 
may receive renewed and freshened impetus. 
Glad are the librarians of America to have 
you with us as we celebrate the fifty years’ 
history of the A. L.A. and pay honor to those 
individuals who brought the Association into 
being and dreamed dreams which through 
action have come true. The President bids 
you one and all a most hearty welcome! 


The Secretary read the names of foreign 
delegates and each one rose as his name was 
called. 


VISITING DELEGATES FROM, AND 
REPRESENTATIVES OF, FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES AND LIBRARIES 


BELGIUM 
Camille Gaspar, Keeper of Manuscripts De- 
partment, Royal Library, Brussels. 
Théo. Schillings, Assistant Librarian, Lou- 
vain University, Louvain. 
Rachel Sedeyn, Librarian, Bibliothéque de 
l'Université de Bruxelles, Brussels. 


CHILE 


Jenjamin Cohen, Secretary, Chilean Em- 
bassy, Washington, D. C. (Represented 
the Biblioteca Nacional.) 


177 
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CHINA 
P. W. Kuo, Director, China Institute in 
. America, New York. (Represented the 
f Chinese National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education and the Ministry 
of Education of the Republic of China.) 
Alfred K. Chiu, Librarian, University of 
Amoy Library, Amoy. (Represented Chi- 
nese Library Association.) 
a John C. B. Kwei, Curator, Chinese Collec- 
am} tion, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
Mary Elizabeth Wood, Associate Librarian, 
Teacher, Boone Library School, Boone 
Library, Central China University, Wu- 


chang. 

DENMARK 

A. G. Drachmann, Sub-Librarian, Uni- 
versity Library, Copenhagen. (Repre- 


sented the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
the University Library, and the State Li- 
brary Commission.) 

Oskar Thyregod, Librarian, Industrial Li- 
brary (Industriforeningens Bibliotek), Co- 
penhagen V. (Represented the Danish Li- 
brary Association and the Special Libra- 





DS ries Association. ) 
7 
ae FRANCE 
iB Eugene Morel, Bibliothécaire, la Biblio- 
Hi, théque nationale, Paris. (Represented 


| Association des Bibliothécaires frangais 

| for the Ministéres de I’Instruction pub- 

nie | lique et des Affaires étrangéres.) 

Mrs. John L. Griffiths, President, Board 
Municipal Library for Children, l’Heure 

} | Joyeuse. (Represented city of Paris and 

oie | i Book Committee on Children’s Libraries 
of the United States.) 

Asa Don Dickinson, Librarian, Pennsylva- 


ee | nia University Library, Philadelphia. 
f (Represented Bibliothéque universitaire 
a : et régionale, Strasbourg.) 

j Ut Mary P. Parsons, Resident Director, Paris 
ei Library School (Ecole de Bibliothé- 
i ff caires), Paris. 


iq 
) 
if 
if 
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GERMANY 
H. A. Kriiss, Director General, Prussian 
State Library, Berlin. (Represented Prus- 
sian Ministry of Science, Art, and Edu- 

cation.) 
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K. O. Bertling, Direktor, Amerika Institut, 
Berlin. 

Adolf Hilsenbeck, Direktor, University Li- 
brary, Munich. (Represented German Li- 
brary Association.) 

Adolf  Jiirgens, | Notgemeinschaft 
Deutschen Wissenschaft, Berlin. 
Susanne Neukircher, Librarian, Public Li- 

brary, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
ENGLAND 

R. Farquharson Sharp, Keeper of Printed 
Books, British Museum, London. (Repre- 
sented British Museum and The Library 
Association. ) 

Miss A. S. Cooke, Librarian, County Li- 
brary, Kent. (Nominated by Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees.) 

Henry Guppy, Librarian, The John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. (Represented Uni- 
versity of Manchester, the John Rylands 
Library, The Library Association.) 

Charles Nowell, City Librarian, Coventry. 
(Nominated by Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees. ) 

F. J. Peplow, Borough Librarian, Deptford 
Public Libraries, London. 

Walter Powell, Chief Librarian, Public Li- 
braries, Birmingham. (Represented The 
Library Association.) 

Richard Wright, County Librarian, Middle- 
sex County Library. (Nominated by 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees.). 


der 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
R. J. Gourley, Sub-Librarian, Public Li- 
braries, Belfast. 
SCOTLAND 
Earl of Elgin (and Countess of Elgin), 
Chairman of the Trustees, Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, Dunfermline. 
(Nominated by the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trustees.) 
Thomas Gorrie, Chairman Library Commit- 
tee, Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
Dunfermline. (Nominated by the Car- 


negie United Kingdom Trustees, and rep- 

resented the Association of Special Libra- 

ries and Information Bureaux.) 
Septimus A. Pitt, City Librarian, Corpora- 
(Repre- 


tion Public Libraries, Glasgow. 
sented The Library Association.) 
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Ernest Albert Savage, Librarian, Edinburgh 
Public Libraries, Edinburgh. (Repre- 
sented The Library Association.) 


GUATEMALA 


J. W. Purner, Consul Guatemala, Philadel- 
phia. (Represented the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction.) 


HOLLAND 


Jacob ter Meulen (and Mrs. ter Meulen), 
Chief Librarian Palace of Peace, The 
Hague. (Represented the Dutch Associa- 
tion of Librarians and Library As- 
sistants. ) 


F. Donker Duyvis, Nederlandsch Instituut 
voor Documentatie en  Registratuur, 
Deventer. 


HUNGARY 
Louis Alexy, Royal Hungarian Consul, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (Represented Count 


Cuno Klebelsberg, Royal Hungarian Min- 
ister of Public Instruction.) 


ITALY 


Luigi De Gregori, Chief Librarian, Casana- 
tense Library, Rome. 

Vincenzo Fago, Librarian Biblioteca Na- 
zionale Centrale, Vittorio Emanuele, 
Rome. (Represented the Ministry of 
Public Instruction.) 

Sigmund von Frauendorfer, International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

James G. Hodgson, Librarian, International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

Henry Hyvernat, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. (Represented 
Msgr. Giovanni Mercati, Prefetto, Biblio- 
teca Apostolica Vaticana, Rome.) 

Aline Payen, International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome. 


JAPAN 


Kiichi Matsumoto, Director, Imperial Li- 
brary, Tokyo. (Represented the Minister 
of Education.) 

Miyogo Ohsa, Dairen Library, Dairen, 
Manchuria. 





Tamaki Yamada, Assistant Librarian, To- 
kyo Imperial University Library, Tokyo. 
(Represented Tokyo Imperial University 
Library.) 


LIBERIA 


Ernest Lyon, Liberian Consulate General, 
Baltimore, Md. (Represented the Gov- 
ernment. ) 


MEXICO 


Basilio Bulnes, Mexican Consul, Philadel- 
phia. (Represented the Government.) 


NORWAY 


Thor Magnus Andersen, Librarian, Univer- 
sity Library, Oslo. (Official delegate by 
Royal Decree.) 

J. C. M. Hanson, Associate Director, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, II. 
(Represented the Norwegian Library As- 
sociation.) 


PALESTINE 


Mrs. Sophie A. Udin, Assistant to Director, 
Jewish National and Hebrew University 
Library, Jerusalem. (Represented the Li- 
brary.) 


RUSSIA (U.S. S. R.) 


Madame L. Haffkin Hamburger, Director, 
Institute for Library Science of the All- 
Union Lenin Memorial Library, Moscow. 
(Represented Commissariate of Educa- 
tion.) 


SIAM 


Phya Nides Virajakich, First Secretary 
Siamese Legation, Washington, D. C. 
(Represented the National Library, Bang- 
kok.) 

Waht Yemprayura, Siamese Legation, 
Washington, D. C. (Represented the 
Ministry of Education and the Chulalong- 
korn University Library.) 


SPAIN 


Miguel Romera Navarro, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. (Represented 
Sefior Alvaro Gil Abacete, Secretario, 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, and _ the 
Spanish Department of Public Instruc- 
tion.) 
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SWEDEN 


Isak’ Collijn (and Mrs, Collijn), Chief Li- 
brarian, Royal Library, Stockholm. (Del- 
egate from Government.) 


SWITZERLAND 


André Bovet, Director, Public Library, 
Neuchatel. (Represented Swiss Federal 
Council and Swiss Library Association.) 


Messages of greetings were read from gov- 
ernments, associations, libraries and individ- 
uals in many parts of the world. 

Henry Guppy, librarian of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, England, was 
called upon to respond on behalf of the visit- 
ing delegates. 

The meeting adjourned and was followed 
by a reception in the Chelsea Hotel. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday morning, October 5) 


The second general session was held in the 
Convention Hall, Chelsea Hotel. 


PresIpENT BELDEN introduced Mrs. Ettz- 
ABETH CLAypooL Eart, president Indiana Li- 
brary and Historical Department, Indianapolis, 
first vice-president of the Association. Mrs. 
Earv presided throughout the remainder of 
the session. 


The Secretary’s report (see p. 343) was 
read by title and it was 


Voted, That the report be accepted. 


The Treasurer’s report (see p. 401) and 
the reports of the Finance Committee (see 
p. 401) and of the Trustees of Endowment 
Funds (see p. 401) were read by title and 
it was 

Voted, That they be approved. 

The annual reports of various committees 
were read by title (see p. 364) and it was 

V oted, That they be received and the neces- 
sary corrections and additions incorporated in 
the Proceedings, (See p. 364.) 


.CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

M. S. DupceEon, for the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-laws, submitted the following 
report; and moved approval of the proposed 
Section 4M: 

The Committee respectfully reports that at 
the general session of the American Library 


Association held Tuesday evening, July 7 
1925, the Association voted to amend the Con. 
stitution by adding a section to be known as 
“Section 4M” to read as follows: 


“Section 4M. Corresponding Members. 
Upon nomination of the Council any person 
eminent for his interest in library work, but 
who is, by reason of his residence in a country 
other than the United States or Canada, or 
for other reasons, unable to take active part 
in the affairs of this Association, may be 
elected by a majority vote at any meeting of 
the Association as a corresponding member 
thereof.” 


The Committee, therefore, submits _ this 
amendment for further action of the Associa- 
tion as provided by the Constitution. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
The following addresses were given: 


THE LIBRARY AND THE CHILD 
(See p. 281.) 


Artaur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY LOOKING FORWARD 
(see p. 287.) 


Joy E. Morcan, editor of the Journal of 
the National Education Association. 


THE EVOLUTION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


(See p. 293.) 


Donavp B. Gitcurist, University of Roch- 
ester Library, Rochester, N. Y. 


EVERY LIBRARY WORKER A TRUSTEE, EVERY 
TRUSTEE A WORKER 
(See p. 299.) 


J. RANpoLtpH COooLincE, trustee of the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum. 


The meeting adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday evening, October 5) 


The third general session was held in the 
Convention Hall of the Chelsea Hotel. 


Presivent Betpen: By authority vested 
in me by the Executive Board, it has been my 
privilege to designate honorary presidents to 
preside at the two International Sessions of 
this Conference. For the session of this 
evening, I present the Librarian of Congress: 
gifted organizer, dispenser of a far-flung 
library service, the able, clear-seeing, umiver- 
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sally honored guardian of the nation’s treas- 
ures: Herbert PUTNAM. 

Mr. PutNAm’s introductory remarks will be 
found on p. 300. 

The following addresses were given: 


THE PRUSSIAN STATE LIBRARY AND ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO OTHER GERMAN AND FOREIGN 
LIBRARIES 
(See p. 202.) 


H. A. Kriss, director general of the Prus- 
sian State Library, Berlin. 


THE LIBRARY CONDITIONS IN NORWAY TODAY, 
AND SOME REMARKS ON THE FUTURE 


(See p. 252.) 


Toor MAcNus ANDERSEN, librarian of the 
University Library, Oslo, Norway. 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY WORK IN JAPAN 
(See p. 242.) 


Kucat Matsumoto, director Imperial Li- 
brary, Tokyo, Japan. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHINESE LIBRARY AND 
ITS RELATION TO CHINESE CULTURE 
(See p. 189.) 


P. W. Kuo, director China Institute in 
America. 


Henry Guppy was called upon for his 
address but because of the lateness of the 
hour presented only a word of greeting. 


Mr. Guppy: Next year we celebrate the 
jubilee and foundation of the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom. When that 
was founded in 1877 there were sixteen Amer- 
ican delegates present. We are hoping that 
next year we shall have the honor of welcom- 
ing a very much larger contingent from the 
United States. We shall have the honor of 
having Lord Elgin as our President and he 
will follow me. 


I had intended to tell you as part of my 
message how much we in England owe to 
America in our library work but that must 
be for another occasion. 

Mr. Putnam: There are different ways of 
unfolding philosophy. Andrew Carnegie’s 
mantle was a wide one, spread across the seas, 
and its beneficence has been perpetuated in a 
great trust. Lord Elgin, the president of the 

egie United Kingdom Trust, realizes 
that though in the account of the activities of 
that trust the libraries form an important 
activity there are also others which vary the 





benefits of the Foundation to the community 
in singularly interesting ways. He may indi- 
cate to us what in the judgment of the Trust 
the relation is. 


The paper presented by the Ricat Honor- 
ABLE, THE Ear or Exon, is printed on p. 225. 


The meeting adjourned. 


THE ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
(Wednesday morning, October 6) 


The Anniversary Session was held in the 
Drexel Institute Auditorium, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, at 11:00 a. m., October 6, 1926, 
PRESIDENT BELDEN presiding. 


PresIDENT BeLpEN: Today we come as 
pilgrims to the city of our birth. It was on 
October 6, 1876, that the following resolution 
was adopted which brought into being the 
American Library Association: 


“For the purpose of promoting the library 
interests of the country and of increasing 
reciprocity of intelligence and good will 
among librarians and all interested in library 
economy and bibliographical studies, the un- 
dersigned form themselves in a body to be 
known as the American Library Association.” 


Of those who signed the resolution, six are 
still living, and they with the three surviving 
members of the conference of 1877, have been 
appointed by the Association through its Exec- 
utive Board honorary vice-presidents for the 
Anniversary Conference. The A.L.A. has 
thus sought to honor itself. 


In view of the presence of our guests from 
neighboring countries and distant lands, it is 
pleasant to recall that at the 1876 meeting one 
of the delegates came from England, Mr. 
James Yates, librarian of the Free Library of 
Leeds, who was duly elected one of the vice- 
presidents of the conference. It is appropriate 
to note that the following year twelve Amer- 
ican librarians were present at the organiza- 
tion of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom. 


This is a commemorative session, rich in 
cherished memories; pride and gratitude are 
in our hearts for what that company of libra- 
rians and scholars initiated in 1876, for their 
enthusiasms, their visions, their achievements. 


The two speakers on the program of the 
morning were active participants at the first 
meeting of the Association. Their interest in 
the library movement has never faltered. Not 
merely pioneers, they both stand today well 
abreast the vanguard in counsel, initiative, and 
leadership. We are glad that they are to 
speak to us. To paraphrase the titles of their 
addresses, one will tell of our honorable past, 
the other of our promising future 

















Fellow members of the Association, our 
hosts and our guests, I present to you RicHArD 
Rocers Bowker, courageous pioneer, sane 
idealist, valued library trustee, honored editor 
who with the organizing mind of a practical 
business man has linked together the interests 
of the librarian and the publisher. 


Mr. Bowker gave an address: 


SEED TIME AND HARVEST—THE STORY OF THE 
ALL. A. 
(See p. 303.) 


PRESIDENT BELDEN: We are indeed grate- 
ful to you, Mr. Bowker, for your admirable 
summary of our past history. We all regret 
with Mr. Bowker the absence of WILLIAM 
Eaton Foster as well as other survivors 
of the ’76 conference, but it will be of interest 
to you to know that Mr. Foster has prepared 
a paper entitled 


FIVE MEN OF '76 
(See p. 312.) 


PresIpDENT Betpen: I hold in my hands a 
volume in which may be found the correspon- 
dence in connection with the call and purpose 
of the 1876 meeting, consisting not only of 
letters but circulars, announcements, telegrams, 
programs, and other interesting details that 
have to do with constituting a record of that 
first historic meeting. 


Permit me to read the following: 


“Boston, July 16, 1926 
“The Public Library of the City of Boston, 
“On recommendation of the Director, it 
was voted that he be authorized to transfer to 
the custody of the American Library Asso- 
ciation a collection of letters and other docu- 
ments now in the library files relating to the 
first meeting of the Association, held at Phil- 
adelphia in 1876.” 


It is my privilege to place this historic vol- 
ume in the keeping of the Secretary, to be kept 
with the permanent records of the Association. 


I now present Metvir Dewey, innovator 
guided by imagination, alert and tenacious in 
purpose, a humanly helpful creator whose 
optimism has been justified and whose visions 
have found embodiment in permanent form. 


Mr. Dewey’s address was entitled 


- OUR NEXT HALF-CENTURY 
(See p. 309.) 


The meeting adjourned. 


This meeting was followed by a luncheon 
tendered to visiting delegates by the University 
of Pennsylvania and later by a reception given 
by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Thursday evening, October 7) 


PRESIDENT BELDEN introduced Honorary 
PresIDENT R. R. Bowker, who presided. 


Mr. Bowker: I bring you the greetings 
first of Sir Frederick Kenyon, director of the 
British Museum, whom I had the pleasure of 
seeing in London last spring, and who regret- 
ted that a meeting of trustees this week pre- 
vented his repeating the visits he made to us 
a year ago. But happily we can give a no 
less glad welcome to the Keeper of Printed 
Books of the British Museum. 


He then presented R. FARQUHARSON SHarp, 
who spoke on 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY IN ITS INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


(See p. 211.) 


CAMILLE GAsparR, Keeper of Manuscripts 
Department, Royal Library, Brussels, spoke on 


SOME LIBRARY PROBLEMS IN BELGIUM TODAY 
(See p. 187.) 


A message from PrerrE RoLAnp-Marcet, 
Administrateur général de la _ Bibliothéque 
nationale, Paris, was read by Eucene Moret. 
(See p. 198.) 


M. Moret also presented greetings from 
GABRIEL HENRIOT, president of the Association 
of French Librarians. (See p. 199.) 


Mr. Bowker: We want to honor by their 
presence on this platform two women. Not 
simply the lady from the Near East, who is 
to address you, but the lady from the Far 
East whom we sent as a missionary to the 
other end of the world and to whom I wish 
to pay a word of tribute. When Mary Eliz- 
abeth Wood went to China to her missionary 
brother, twenty-five years ago, she found pres- 
ently her own missionary work in the develop- 
ment of the library. She has declined to speak 
herself in these general sessions because she 
is so wise as to say the story of Chinese 
library development should come from Chi- 
nese representatives themselves. I want to tell 
you specially of the obligation which the 
world owes to Miss Wood. She came to 
America in the interest of her adopted coun- 
try. By interviewing eighty-two senators 
four hundred and twenty representatives she 
accomplished the almost impossible feat of 
obtaining from the Sixty-Eighth Congress the 
bill releasing the Boxer Indemnity Fund. That 
did two things: it set an example which was 
followed by the sister nations of England, 
France, and Japan; it gave to America a posi- 
tion in China which is unique. The world 
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itself owes to Miss Wood a great tribute 
which I am sure you here will be most de- 
lighted to pay. 

Miss Woop was presented but did not 


speak. 

Mr. BowKer: Now let me say a word of 
introduction for that other remarkable woman 
who for thirty-five years has been making 
herself the leader of the library movement in 
Russia. Mme. L. Haffkin-Hamburger as a 
young girl became interested in social work 
and especially in library development. She 
comes to us today with a message from Rus- 
sia of which she is herself so large a part. 

Let me add one more word on this inter- 
national occasion. It is again to emphasize the 
close relations which we have with the Far 
East. We love the mother country, we 
revere France, we honor now the German 
Republic whose president both echoed and ap- 
plied the great words of our president, great- 
est of our own generals, “Let Us Have 
Peace.” 

We look forward with joy to a new devel- 
opment and new relations with Russia. But 
after all we hold a unique relation with China 
which has sent its statesmen to be educated 
in our own country and to whom we have 
sent this missionary. We honor therefore 
these two women. They deserve all the honor 
they can win. I have great pléasure in bring- 
ing to this platform and now introducing to 
you MapamMe L. Harrkin HAmBurcER of 
Moscow. 

MapAmeE L. HArrK1n HAMBurRGER presented 
her paper on 


THE LIBRARIES IN THE SOVIET UNION 
(See p. 260.) 


Mr. BowKeR: We are now glad to wel- 
come among our overseas friends two repre- 
sentatives of the land of Carnegie. We have 
with us the heads of the public library sys- 
tems of the two great Scottish cities. I pre- 
sent first the librarian of the city in which 
you are all invited to meet with our British 
brethren next year, Ernest A. Savace, libra- 
rian of the Public Libraries, Edinburgh, who 
will speak on 


POST-WAR CONDITIONS IN BRITISH PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 
(See p. 232.) 


Mr. Bowxer: And now another Scotch- 
man, representative of the commercial capital 
of Scotland, S. A. Pitt, Corporation Public 
Libraries, Glasgow, Scotland, who will speak 
on 

SOME POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS OF PUBLIC 

LIBRARY PRACTICE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(See p. 228.) 


Mr. Bowker: And now comes to a close 
the International Sessions which you may well 


agree have been the greatest features of this 
great occasion and I may say for you all to 
those of our mother tongue from overseas and 
to all our friénds from all the lands, “Good 
night, good-bye, and God be with us till we 
meet again.” 

To our French friends: “Au revoir!” 


To those of German speech, “Gute nacht! 
Auf Wiedersehen.” 


To our friends of Latin America: “Buenos 
noches.” 


To our friends across the Pacific, “Sayo- 
nara !” 

We may well part with the feeling that 
something more has been done by this Associa- 
tion. We knit together the several nations 
which all these Associations of librarians rep- 
resent. We may well believe human kind- 
ness will at last unite human kind and the 
world become one. 

Mr. President, in place of a motion to 
adjourn, I will move that by a rising vote all 
present testify their thanks to those who have 
come to us from abroad and pledge them- 
selves to return the visit next year to our 


friends from overseas in the good old city 
of Edinburgh. 


The meeting adjourned. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Friday morning, October 8) 


PRESIDENT BELDEN presented SEconp VICE- 
PRESIDENT THEODORE Kocu of Northwestern 
University Library, who presided at this ses- 
sion. Mr. Koc called upon W. W. Bisuop. 

Mr. BisuHop presented a minute from the 
Catalog Section: 


(See p. 499.) 


Mr. Bisnor: I beg the Association to 
accept this testimony and I should like to ask 
Mr. Hanson (the only one present of the 
persons named) to come to the platform. 

Mr. Hanson, on behalf of the Association, 
I present you with a copy of this record and 
express my warm congratulations. 

Mr. Hanson: I thank you on behalf of 
those who are here mentioned and others who 
have been instrumental in the preparation of 
the printed card for the distinguished honor 
which has been conferred unon us. 


The following speakers were presented: 


M. J. Fercuson, president, League of Li- 
brary Commissions, State Library, Sacra- 
mento, California: 


RIDE AND TIE 
(See p. 323.) 









SuMNER Y. WHEELER, president, American 
Association of Law Libraries, Essex County 
Law Library, Salem, Massachusetts. 


LAW LIBRARIES AND THE SERVICE WHICH THEY 
RENDER 
(See p. 327.) 


H. J. Conant (for the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries), Vermont State 
Library, Montpelier : 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE STATE LIBRARY 


(See p. 330.) 


D. N. Hanpy, president Special Libraries 
Association, The Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation of Boston: 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION—ITS ORI- 
GIN, GROWTH, AND POSSIBLE FUTURE 
(See p. 333.) 


The meeting adjourned. 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Friday evening, October 8) 


PRESIDENT BeELpEN presided. 


REPORT OF ELECTIONS COM MITTEE 


Wu1AM TEAL of Cicero, Illinois, for the 
Elections Committee of which he is chairman, 
reported that the following persons had been 
elected to the offices named and by the number 
of votes indicated: 


President 
George H. Locke, Toronto Public Li- 
| Re ere eer rere 2,996 
First Vice-President 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free 
Laeaty, BAGS oo. nc sc cccess cece 1,554 
Second Vice-President 
Anne M. Mulheron, Library Association, 


i a ay GIRS Sl Paar ara 1,741 
Treasurer 
Edward D. Tweedell, The John Crerar 
ee ee 2,925 


Trustee of the Endowment Fund 
Melvin A. Traylor, First National Bank, 


DED. cc akacdenseddseasnbeunwhat 2,728 
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Executive Board 


Theresa Hitchler, Public Library, Brook- 
ERE REE ey SIE 1,743 


BE “ban cds 00s dicen sbenesseneaCken 1,500 


Council 


Nina C. Brotherton, Carnegie Library 
eee 2,223 
Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison......... 1,763 
Henry O. Severance, University of Mis- 
souri Library, Columbia............. 1,507 
Edward F. Stevens, Pratt Institute Free 
Library, Brooklyn ................8. 
William F. Yust, Public Library, Roch- 
UE been vicnacsntsAnsssvecsskecen 1,708 


The report was accepted. 


Auice S, Ty er presented the following re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Association, at this the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Conference, record its 
grateful appreciation of the work of the pio- 
neers and founders of the American Library 
Association who laid the foundations deep and 
strong, and projected ideals which have guided 
the American Library Association through 
fifty years of history. To all those who 
attended the first two conferences and who are 
still in library service and have had a part in 
bringing about this greater library era, our 
heartfelt thanks and appreciation are extended, 
as personal as though each had been named, 
especially to those who had official connection 
with the early years of the organization. 


Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation here record its enduring appreciation 
of the presence at this Conference of the dele- 
gates and visitors from the lands beyond our 
borders. They have gathered with us in fel- 
lowship and counsel, and have contributed 
inspiration and enlightenment to this anniver- 
sary observance. May we continue to work 
side by side in the advancement of our com- 
mon interest which knows no separation of 
race or language. Greetings in many forms 
have reached us from many countries for 
which we express grateful appreciation. 

Whereas, The announcement has been made 
during the year that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York has set aside for library 
purposes, payable in ten years, the sum of four 
million dollars, one million of which is for 
the endowment of the Association. 


Be it Resolved, That the gratitude of the 
Association be expressed to the Corporation for 
this generous action and for its annual grants, 
and that the Association pledge its devotion 
and allegiance to the cause of popular educa- 
tion which may be furthered by means of this 
gift and to the realization of the library ideals 
of the great library benefactor, Andrew Car- 
negie. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of the Association 
be expressed to the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace for the gift of $6,500 to 
aid in the entertainment of our guests and 
also to the cities which are assisting in the 
local entertainment of the guests. 


Resolved, That the gift from John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., of $37,500 for the support of 
the Paris Library School for 1926-27 be 
acknowledged with deep appreciation. 

Resolved, That the gift of $7,730 from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for sub- 
scriptions to American periodicals for research 
libraries in foreign countries be acknowledged 
with deep appreciation. 


Resolved, That the Association is grateful 
for the thoughtful consideration of the direc- 
tor and trustees of the Boston Public Library 
in presenting the unique record of our first 
President Justin Winsor regarding the first 
conference, and our thanks are hereby ex- 
tended. 


Resolved, That we recognize the devoted 
service rendered by the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Committee in projecting the plans and secur- 
ing the funds for realizing this Anniversary 
Conference and for the exhibit at the Sesqui- 
centennial, the publications, and other features ; 
and that we express our gratitude to all who 
contributed to the Anniversary Fund. 


Resolved, That we extend our grateful 
thanks to the Conference Reception Commit- 
tee which has so graciously represented this 
Association in expressing our hospitality to 
our distinguished guests; to the New Jersey 
Hospitality Committee and the members of the 
New Jersey Library Association and Free 
Library Commission and the authorities of 
Princeton University, who have spread about 
us the atmosphere of friendship; to the Atlan- 
tic City Local Committee and Public Library, 
who have brought to us the goodwill and 
warm friendliness of our convention city; to 
the Philadelphia Local Committee and the 
authorities of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the officials of Drexel Institute, the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, who gave us welcome on our 
return to the city of our birth and opened 
their hospitable doors to us and made possible 
the memorable Anniversary Session, and to 
all who have contributed in any way to make 
this a memorable conference. 


Resolved, That the Association express in 
its records its deep appreciation of the long 
and faithful services of Demarchus C. Brown, 
Mrs. Alice G. Evans, Henry N. Sanborn, Ber- 
nard C. Steiner, William Richard Watson, 
Mrs, Jessie Palmer Weber, and of other mem- 
bers who have died during the past year. 


The Resolutions were adopted. 
Atice S. Tyter, Chairman 


Tommie Dora BARKER 
CLARENCE B. LESTER 





PRESIDENT BELDEN read his address on 


LOOKING FORWARD. 
(See p. 273.) 


Joun H. FIn.ey, editor of the New York 
Times, who had been expected to speak, was 
unable to be present. 


PresIpENT BELpeN read the names of the 
newly-elected officers and asked them to stand 
in their places. He then asked Ex-PRESIDENT 
MEYER to conduct to the platform Presipent 
Locke. 


Following the applause Mr. Betpen ad- 
dressed the President as follows: 


This greeting and welcome indicate that the 
American Library Association is yours. I 
consider it, however, not necessarily in any 
way a disparagement of the outgoing adminis- 
tration, but rather the well-merited tribute to 
one in whose hands have been placed the des- 
tinies of the Association during the opening 
year of its second half-century. For the sec- 
ond time in our history, we welcome to our 
hearts a citizen of Canada; a friendly, high- 
spirited gentleman; author, educator, enthu- 
siastic administrator of the outstanding public 
library in Ontario, whose interest zeal 
for the library movement in the States may be 
trusted to equal the inspired devotion bestowed 
on the movement in the land of your birth. 

In greeting you, the Association has high 
hopes and expectations that your administra- 
tion may be the beginning of a new era of 
library progress. You may with assurance 
count not only on our good wishes, but on our 
cooperation and whole-hearted support, and 
one and all we shall wish to meet with our 
new President next June in beautiful Toronto. 


PresipeENT-Etect Locke: This has been a 
meeting in which international cooperation 
has been talked about evening after evening, 
and may I mention here to this large audience 
what I mentioned to the “ancients” the other 
day? One of the most interesting bits of 
international cooperation in the world today 
has come from my own country where we are 
sending for the first time from the Dominion 
of Canada a Minister to Foreign Lands, and 
we are naturally sending that minister to our 
nearest neighbor. He is Vincent Massey, 
Minister of the Dominion of Canada to Amer- 
ica. He is thirty-nine years of age, a grad- 
uate of Oxford, as well as of the University 
of Toronto, and author, scholar, and business 
man. I am sure you will welcome him to 
your United States of America. I am going 
to say one other thing about him. He is a 
chap unspoiled by either wealth or Oxford. 


Now lest the more important part of the 
Jubilee meeting be passed over—the meeting 
which like the Day of Jubilee in ancient times 
wiped out all debts and misunderstandings in 
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great floods of rejoicings—may I take this 
opportunity to say how much is due to the 
self-effacing occupant of the President’s office? 

It will be recorded of him as it was of the 
kings of old: “And he did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord.” 

My name is not on the program; I wish it 
were so I could make a speech and tell you 
many of the things said to me during the try- 
ing week of this conference. 

Coriolanus standing in the Roman Forum 
for the consulship had nothing on me and I 
am sure he had not those noble Roman sen- 
ators like Senator Hill and Senator Wright 
and the Senator from Seattle reminding him 
that life is full of risks and disappointments. 
The nervous tension is past and you have 
performed the American duty of electing a 
President, giving him a congress which will 
curb any laudable ambitions he may have. 
It must have been some defeated candidate for 
President who said: “I would rather be right 
than President.” Or it must have been in 
George Washington’s farewell speech to the 
American people. 

I appreciate the honor you have done me 
and I am happy that you have not only hon- 
ored me but my city in that you are coming 
next year to see the President at home. 

Now on behalf of all my fellow officers 
whom you have honored by your confidence, I 
wish to thank you and to say that with every 
sail pulling we shall resume the voyage, rely- 
ing on the chart of the fifty years’ experience 
of this great institution. 

PresIpENT Betpen: I cannot bring our 
Jubilee Conference to a close without trying 
to express my deep, sincere appreciation of 
the loyal support that I have had from all the 
members of the Association this past year. 
Every committee, every board, has worked 
hard and diligently. We are greatly indebted 
to our Anniversary Committee and the other 


committees who have helped to make this 
Conference what I believe it to have become— 
memorable. It would take far too long to 
mention the names of those who have been of 
particular service to the Association this past 
year. I wish to thank them one and all, 


In conclusion, I would commend the devoted 
service of the Headquarters’ Staff. Eve 
member of that Staff, including Miss Bogle 
and Mr. Milam, the Secretary, in particular, 
have carried burdens and work during the year 
of which you have no conception. They have 
done it with unceasing loyalty and devotion to 
the interests of the Association, and I thank 
them from the bottom of my heart. 


The meeting adjourned. 


RADIO PROGRAM 


Brief radio programs were given each eve- 
ning during the week of the Conference from 
WPG, the Atlantic City municipal broadcast- 
ing station, through the courtesy of the Atlan- 
tic City Press.** Talks were given by Presi- 
dent Belden, presidential nominee George H. 
Locke, Sarah Askew, New Jersey Free Public 
Library Commission, Maria L. Cimino, New 
York Public Library, Margery Doud, St. 
Louis Public Library, whose talk included a 
message from Christopher Morley, John Far- 
rar, editor of The Bookman, and Mary P. 
Parsons, Paris Library School. Capt. Richard 
Wright, County Library, Middlesex, England, 
and Forrest Spaulding, Gaylord Brothers, car- 
ried on a dialog. Usilla Speer, Middletown 
Township Library at Navesink, New Jersey, 
told stories. 


* Whose editor Francis E. Croasdale is a member 
of the New Jersey Library Commission. - 














ADDRESSES AND PAPERS OF FOREIGN 
DELEGATES 


SOME LIBRARY PROBLEMS IN BELGIUM TODAY* 
By Camitte Gaspar, Keeper of Manuscripts Department, Royal Library, Brussels 


"When I left Belgium in answer to the in- 
vitation of the American Library Association 
I little expected the honor of having to say 
a few words at one of the General Sessions of 
your conference; therefore I must confess 
that the telegram which reached me on the 
way, telling me of this, caused me a little per- 
turbation. 

Having come to the United States to listen 
with all my ears and, if I may say so, to look 
with all my eyes, here I am unexpectedly 
called upon to speak in a language I know 
imperfectly and to a public I meet for the 
first time. I would have shrunk from such 
a task had I not known how generous the 
American public always is and what encour- 
agement it gives to all men of good will. 

I have first of all—and this is the most at- 
tractive part of my task—to thank the Ameri- 
can Library Association for the invitation 
extended to the librarians of my country. If 
more of them have not been able to accept 
your invitation, be assured that they are 
all here in spirit with those who have had the 
good fortune to be chosen to represent Bel- 
gium at this conference, and that they most 
heartily greet through us the great American 
people to whom we owe so much. 

Miss Sedeyn—already an old friend of 
yours—who represents the library of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, and Mr. Schillings, dele- 
gate of the library of the University of Lou- 
vain, share, I know, my joy in being able to 
be at this conference. And when we recall 
what your important Association has already 
done, what results have been reached in half 
a century, it is more than joy,—it is pride we 
feel in being here with you for this happy 
anniversary. 

One regret only,—we should have liked to 
have a representative of the public libraries 
of Belgium with us, as it is in that field 
chiefly that we have everything to learn from 





* Presented at the Fourth General Session, Atlantic 
City, October 7. 


America. Our public library movement is still 
in its infancy, and this in spite of the strik- 
ing advance made in 1921, thanks to the pass- 
ing of an organic law commonly known as the 
“Destrée Law” from the name of its author, 
Jules Destrée, then Minister of Education. 

From 1,200 public libraries in 1921 we have 
passed to about 2,150; the number of volumes 
has doubled and is now about 3,000,000. In 
1922 the number of books lent was 2,650,000; 
at the end of 1925 it had passed to 6,000,000. 

But Belgium, which is divided into 2,631 
“communes,” has 950 of these still without a 
public library. The public libraries are either 
owned and controlled by political parties or 
run and kept up by local governments. They 
receive from the state some subsidies in money 
and books; those subsidies vary according to 
the population and according, also, to the 
merits of each library, and the efforts made 
to further its activities. 

The results reached in five years’ time are 
interesting. Book selection is improving 
slowly; the quality of reading is better, the 
number of what you generally call classified 
books has increased and reached, in the coun- 
try as a whole, twenty per cent. Reading 
rooms, children’s libraries, technical libraries 
—agricultural, industrial, and commercial— 
which were practically unknown a few years 
ago, are beginning to spring up. 

Although this may sound encouraging, we 
are still very far from having reached the 
goal. Much remains to be done to make our 
public libraries both centers of information, 
open to all, and tools of high intellectual and 
moral education. To reach this point, much 
still remains to be done by the local admin- 
istrative boards and by the private associa- 
tions which, with the material and moral help 
of the state, take care of the public libraries. 

They will have to try to improve existing 
conditions as to rooms more adequately con- 
ceived and as to hours of opening. They also 
will have to make sure to have sufficient in- 
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come to increase the existing collections. But 
it is, I firmly believe, the librarian himself 
who has to become the principal propagandist 
of the library movement as a whole, as well 
as the one responsible for all further develop- 
ments. To come to this, to understand fully 
all that is to be expected from him, he will 
have to receive an adequate training; until 
then he never will be entirely aware of the 
whole field of his mission. The value of a 
library is determined by the value of its 
librarian, and, before shaping the library, the 
librarian has to be formed. 


I am reaching here a very crucial point, of 
course. It is not my desire to criticize my 
Belgian colleagues. I want, on the contrary, 
to proclaim very loudly here my admiration 
for the good will and desire to do their job 
well which animates them. If I mention this, 
it is really for their sake and with the de- 
sire that the apprehension I am voicing may 
be heard on the other side of the ocean; with 
the hope, also, that the fact of my expressing 
this fear in your presence may make it more 
forcible. 


Save in a very few exceptions, the Belgian 
librarian, by no fault of his own, has learned 
his profession through mere improvisation or 
through mere adaptation. In our country our 
profession is not taught,—it is even less than 
that, it is practically not recognized, and en- 
joys little consideration. Since the growth 
of our public libraries it has come to be 
realized that this state of affairs is very bad 
indeed. If it is still possible—in what we are 
used to call a scientific library—to differentiate 
it from a public library—to become a good 
librarian through continual contact with one’s 
elders,—this is not possible in our small public 
libraries, where the librarian is nearly always 
alone and thrown entirely upon his own re- 
sources. 


Our government has realized this danger. 
It has established an examination and some 
courses lasting a few months, There exists 
also now,: although not provided by the gov- 
ernment itself, a training class of a year’s 
time in one of our Schools of Social Service. 
But all this is far from being sufficient. Those 
courses cannot do more than give some smat- 
tering of knowledge; they are not sufficiently 
developed to give the training, the qualities 
of mind needed for the organization and run- 
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ning of public libraries. We have to do 
more and to do it on a bigger scale. We 
have to have in Belgium a school for libra- 
rians; not a mere class, but a school that 
should be fully and completely organized, 
Whether such a school should or should not 
be a part of a university is of secondary im- 
portance at the moment; it is enough that 
it should exist. How to realize this, I don’t 
see very well as yet, but I know that, after a 
few weeks in your midst, I shall have clearer 
ideas on the subject—for have we not come 
here to learn? 


The growth of public libraries having ample 
and well-selected book stocks, a trained per- 
sonnel and adequate hours of opening, would 
react in a most fortunate way upon the very 
life and activity of the more scholarly libra- 
ries. These latter are very numerous in Bel- 
gium and their role, not being clearly defined, 
is often very difficult to adjust. This is espe- 
cially true in Brussels in regard to the Royal 
Library. Opened to the public in 1837, it 
has, as its first function, to keep and pre- 
serve the books, the pamphlets, the periodicals, 
the newspapers, the maps and plans, the manu- 
scripts, the engravings, the photographs, the 
artistic posters, the coins and medals which 
are not deposited in one or another of our 
ministerial departments and which belong to 
the state. It has as another function, of 
course, to facilitate any kind of scientific re- 
search, 


Our country, not being provided with-a 
copyright law, a separate organization, known 
as the Bibliography of Belgium, looks out 
for and gets hold of all the editions of Bel- 
gian publications and foreign books relating 
to Belgium. This it does on behalf of the 
Royal Library. 

Besides special sections like the manuscripts 
and incunabula departments on the one hand, 
prints, coins, maps, and plans on the other, 
there are at the Royal Library three reading 
rooms, one open to all, another entirely re- 
served to scholars, and, last but not least, a 
first-rate periodical room. The use of the 
two last ones is granted only by special per- 
mission. 


The first reading room, the one open to all 
from nine o'clock to twelve, and from two to 
ten, is always full; it is there that everyone 
goes, that any kind of question is asked. To 
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satisfy its different types of readers, the Royal 
Library has to be, in turn, a public library, a 
university library, and a purely scientific li- 
brary. Those three different parts to be 
played by an institution whose income and 
personnel have been, owing to the present 
financial crisis, reduced to the minimum, are 
overwhelmingly complicated. 

A better organization of our public libraries, 
the removal of the university to more distant 
buildings will help us, undoubtedly, to con- 
centrate our efforts in a more definite direc- 
tion and to organize our own work in a more 
satisfactory way. We ought, at the same time, 
to be allowed to limit, or rather to define 
more clearly than has been done hitherto, the 
field of our acquisitions in foreign books and 
periodicals. Our library can no longer be a 
library of too general a character; otherwise 
we run the risk of having a most unsatisfac- 
tory, because incomplete, collection of books in 
every one of the various fields of knowledge. 

It is, of course, first of all a question of 
budget. Such being the case it has become 
urgently necessary to work out a real collabo- 
ration between the Royal Library and the 
specialized libraries of our city. The latter 
are extremely numerous: libraries of the 
various ministerial departments, libraries at- 
tached to museums, to scientific institutes, to 
learned societies, to the School of Arts, to 
the Academy of Music, to the Observatory, 
etc. Many of these are already—according 
to our standards—quite well off and well en- 
dowed. They are run by first-rate specialists. 
Why not use to the utmost those existing 
wells of knowledge? 

It is understood, of course, that one has to 
try to have as big a collection as possible— 
but why should all the books be in the same 
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place? It suffices to know where they are. 
The part played by the Royal Library would 
in no way be diminished were it ready to 
decrease buying of foreign publications, that 
is, in the fields already well covered by other 
libraries. It would, instead, centralize the 
catalogs of the special libraries and the uni- 
versity libraries; it would, in a word, try to 
make a union list of what exists in Belgium, 
and so be able to guide the research work of 
its readers. 

Such a reform, as well as the passage, let 
us hope, of a copyright law which would pro- 
vide the Royal Library, without expense, with 
one copy of every book, print, or medal put 
out in Belgium, and an increase of interloan 
service among all libraries of the country 
would give the opportunity to the Royal 
Library to play its full part in the intellectual 
life of our country by making it the principal 
center of information and reference work. 

A better coordination of effort would nat- 
urally lead to a better understanding and co- 
operation among all the librarians. Working 
all to the same end, they would feel more 
bound together than at present; no longer 
enemies or rivals, but one big family working 
with joy at a common task: the guidance and 
serving of the public. 

Adequate professional training and effec- 
tive coordination by cooperation among all 
libraries are at the present hour the two big 
problems that need an immediate solution. 
This is going to mean some fighting; these 
ideas are not going to be accepted without 
much resistance on the part of a few, but I 
am confident that the younger generation, 
thanks to its enthusiasm and determination, 
will, if patient and tactful, come to see it 
realized. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHINESE LIBRARY AND ITS RELATION 
TO CHINESE CULTURE* 
By P. W. Kuo, Director, China Institute in America, New York (Delegate of the Chinese 


National Association for the Advancement of Education and the Ministry 
of Education of the Republic of China) 


I consider it a great privilege to be permit- 
ted to attend this important gathering, the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of the 
American Library Association. I am here as 
a representative of the Ministry of Education 


.* Presented at the Third General Session, Atlantic 
City, October 5. 


of the Republic of China, and I bring you 
greetings from my government and assure you 
of its deep interest in your conference. But I 
am here in another capacity, namely, as a dele- 
gate from the National Association for the 
Advancement of Education. As such I bring 
you cordial greetings from the members of the 
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Association, including teachers, educators, 
librarians, and others interested in the library 
as an important factor in modern education. 
Although I am not a librarian by profes- 
sion, I am fully aware of the fact that the 
American Library Association has done much 
toward the progress of the library movement 
in this country in standardizing the methods, 
in stimulating public interest, and in making 
America the model of modern librarianship. 
This achievement alone warrants the observ- 
ance and celebration of this happy jubilee. 


But the influence of the American Library 
Association has long ago extended beyond the 
confines of its national boundaries. It has 
crossed the Atlantic and made itself felt in 
England, in France, and in other countries of 
Europe. It has also crossed the Pacific Ocean 
and made itself felt in the countries of Asia, 
—in Japan and in China. 

The exact origin of libraries in China, like 
the origin of many other cultural and educa- 
tional institutions, has been lost in the mist of 
her great antiquity. Evidences are, however, 
not wanting to indicate that the beginnings of 
libraries were as early as the beginnings of 
China’s culture and civilization. This would 
place their origin at a time as early as three 
thousand years before Christ. 

Chinese history records that the earliest 
books in China, which were found in exis- 
tence before the third century B. C. were 
known as The three doctrines, The five codes, 
The eight diagrams, and The nine geographies. 
The books next in antiquity were known as 
the Six classics, consisting of the Book of 
changes, Book of poetry, Book of history, 
Book of spring and autumn, Book of rites, 
and Book of music. 


The material used in making books was at 
first limited to bamboo and silk. From the 
beginning of the invention of Chinese writing 
down to the third and fourth centuries B. C. 
bamboo plates or strips were used to make 
books. The length of the strips varied. Take, 
for example, the strips used for the Sir 
classics were two feet four inches in length 
while those in the Classic of filial piety 
were one foot two inches in length. During 
the early Han dynasty, in the first century of 
the Christian era, the length of the bamboo 
strips varied from two feet to five inches. 
Silk was used from the fourth or fifth cen- 
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tury B. C. down to the fifth or sixth century 
A. D. Books made of bamboo strips were 
tied together with pieces of leather. It is 
recorded that the great philosopher Confucius 
read the Book of changes so many times 
that he three times broke the leather which 
held the bamboo strips together. Books made 
of silk were rolled in the form of scrolls, 
The writing on the bamboo strips was in- 
scribed with a stylus and later it was done 
with a bamboo pen with ink of lacquer made 
from tree sap. The writing on silk was done 
with a feather pen made of deer or sheep 
hair. Still later the practice of cutting in- 
scriptions on stone and making ink rubbings 
was introduced. But as dynasty records of 
the time state, silk was too expensive and 
bamboo too heavy. The philosopher Mé Ti, 
when he traveled from state to state, carried 
with him three cart loads of bamboo books. 
The emperor Chin Shih Huang set himself 
the task of going over daily a hundred and 
twenty pounds of state documents. Clearly a 
new writing material was needed. And as 
necessity is the mother of invention this need, 
together with the discovery of the writing 
brush of hair or the Chinese pen by Meng 
Tien in the third century B. C., gradually led 
to the invention of paper, usually attributed 
to Tsai Lun in the year 105 A. D., and the 
invention of true ink from lamp black both 
for writing and printing, generally attributed 
to Wei Tang in the fourth century A. D. 
Chinese history records at least two types 
of public libraries before 206 B. C., namely, — 
the Imperial Library and the libraries of the 
feudal states. According to the Historical 
Record of Ssu Ma Chien the Imperial Library 
was built of stone and the cases for the most 
valuable books were made of gold. It is also 
recorded that the library of the Imperial col- 
lege had nine rooms, thirty-six doors, seventy- 
two windows, having a round dome and a 
square base, surrounded by water intended 
possibly for fire protection and for scenic 
effects. : 
In the ancient time of China librarians wer 
in most cases historians. They were men of 
great learning. It is said of I Shang, the cus- 
todian of the library of the feudal state Chu, 
that he was able to read and understand all 
the books in existence during the Chou 
dynasty, which lasted from the twelfth to the 
third century B. C. Laotze, the philosopher 
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and founder of Taoism, was for some time the 
custodian of the Imperial Library of the same 
dynasty, which is generally regarded as the 
golden age of ancient China. 

An historical event of great significance 
occurred during the early years of the third 
century which for a time discouraged the 
production of books. In the year 213 B. C., 
Chin Shih Huang, the first emperor of the 
Chin dynasty, prompted by the desire to dis- 
courage freedom of thinking, caused the burn- 
ing of all books handed down by Confucius 
and his followers except the Book of changes 
and works on agriculture, medicine, and divina- 
tion, and the killing of some 460 Confucian 
scholars who attempted to preserve the works 
of Confucius. However, this suppression did 
not last very long, for, upon the incessant de- 
mands of the scholars of the day, Emperor 
Hui of the succeeding dynasty, known as the 
Han dynasty, revoked the edict which pro- 
hibited the reading of Confucian classics. In 
the year 136 B. C. a special commission was 
named to search for manuscripts of these 
classics with a view to restoring their texts. 
Great zeal was displayed by scholars in search- 
ing for the lost writings. Texts of the Con- 
fucian Canon were rescued from hiding-places 
in which they had been concealed; editing 
committees were appointed; and great efforts 
were put forth to repair the injury sustained 
by literature and education. The scholars of 
the day expounded the teachings of Con- 
fucius as set forth in these texts; and 
although their explanations were set aside in 
the twelfth century when an entirely new set 
of interpretations became the accepted stand- 
ard of students, it is due mostly to those early 
efforts that the Confucian Canon has exer- 
cised such a deep and lasting influence over 
the minds of the Chinese people. 

During the succeeding twenty centuries of 
China’s long history there have been many 
developments which have exercised a direct 
or indirect influence upon the quality and 
quantity of books produced in China and the 
development of public ahd private libraries. 
The time at my disposal permits the mere 
mention of a few outstanding events. 

One of these outstanding events is the 
invention and the application of block printing 
to the production of books. This discovery is 
usually attributed to Feng Tao, who lived dur- 
ing the latter part of the ninth century and 








the first part of the tenth century. It seems 
probable that some crude form of this inven- 
tion had been already known before his time 
but it was not known as having been applied 
to the production of books. At least it did 
not become a familiar handicraft with the 
Chinese people until after his time. 

The second outstanding event of great sig- 
nificance is the rich production of Chinese 
literature and philosophy throughout the cen- 
turies especially beginning from the seventh 
century. The history of the T’ang dynasty, 
dating from the seventh to the ninth cen- 
turies A. D., is usually associated with much 
romance and chivalry, with wealth, culture, 
and refinement, but most of all with poetry. 
The complete collection of poetry of this 
dynasty, published in 1707, contains 48,900 
poems of all kinds, arranged in 900 books and 
filling thirty good-sized volumes. The period 
covered by this dynasty and that of Sung is 
also known in Chinese history as the age of 
prose, during which the so-called “Eight great- 
est authors of prose” made their appearance. 
It was also during these dynasties that there 
was witnessed the publication of the Three 
general researches, which have since been 
enlarged into the well-known Nine general 
researches. These together with the Twenty- 
four dynastic histories are the most valuable 
and indispensable reference books for the 
study of Chinese history. During the eleventh 
century under the Sung dynasty new schools 
of philosophy sprang into existence and were 
responsible for the production of many im- 
portant works in philosophy, including inter- 
pretations and commentaries of ancient 
classics. During the thirteenth century under 
the Mongol régime we find that the drama 
and the novel became the fashion of the day. 
Tragedies, comedies, love stories, military ad- 
ventures, and various other productions added 
immensely to the already vast mass of litera- 
ture then in existence. 

Another event of importance in the de- 
velopment of the Chinese library consists in 
the stupendous encyclopedias produced by 
China during the last few centuries. In the 
early part of the fifteenth century under the 
reign of Yung Lo, a gigantic literary work 
was undertaken, namely the compilation by 
hand writing of an encyclopedia called Yung 
Lo Ta Tien, to produce which 2.169 scholars 
labored for five vears under the guidance of 
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five directors and twenty subdirectors. The 
work is divided into 22,877 sections, with an 
index of sixty sections. The whole was 
bound up in 11,000 volumes, averaging over 
half an inch in thickness, and measuring one 
foot eight inches in length by one foot in 
breadth. Professor Giles calculates that if all 
these were laid flat one upon another, the 
column so formed would rise considerably 
higher than the top of St. Paul’s. Further, 
each section contains about twenty leaves, 
making a total of 917,480 pages for the whole 
work, with a grand total of 366,000,000 words. 
Taking 100 Chinese words as the equivalent 
of 130 English words, owing to the greater 
condensation of Chinese literary style, it will 
be found that even the mighty river of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica “shrinks to a rill” 
when compared with this overwhelming speci- 
men of Chinese industry. 

During the seventeenth century Kang Hsi 
who was known as one of the greatest pa- 
trons of letters China ever had became em- 
peror. With the aid of the leading scholars 
of the day he initiated and carried out several 
of the greatest literary enterprises recorded 
in the history of the world. The chief of 
these are: (1) the K’ang Hsi Tsu Tien, the 
great standard dictionary of the Chinese lan- 
guage; (2) the P’ei Wen Yun Fu, a huge con- 
cordance of all literature, bound up in forty- 
four large closely printed volumes; (3) the 
P’ien Tsu Lei P’ien, a similar work, with a 
different arrangement, bound up in thirty-six 
large volumes; (4) the Yuan Chien Lei Han, 
an encyclopedia bound up in forty-four vol- 
umes; and (5) the T’u Shu Chi Ch’eng, a pro- 
fusely illustrated encyclopedia, in 1,628 vol- 
umes of about 200 pages each. 

During the eighteenth century under the 
glorious reign of Chien Lung, another gigantic 
literary work was undertaken, namely the 
compilation of an encyclopedia known as Ssu 
Ku Chuan Shu or the Four libraries which 
is the largest encyclopedia in the world. It 
is divided into four parts: Classics, History, 
Philosophy, and Miscellany which include 
practically every phase of human knowledge 
then in existence. This world-famous book 
has 36,000 volumes. Its preparation covered 
a period of ten years and necessitated the 
work of no less than 1,500 scribes or copyists. 
The work of editing alone occupied the time 
of 356 persons. 
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Aside from these outstanding facts there js 
one more factor which has exerted a great 
influence on the thought life of China and 
has directly or indirectly enriched Chinese 
literature and increased the value of the 
Chinese library, that is, the influence of re- 
ligious beliefs from abroad. Buddhism was 
introduced from India as early as the third 
century B. C. and has since been considered 
a Chinese religion owing to its almost com- 
plete assimilation of Chinese characteristics. 
Islamism came to the East and won ten mil- 
lion followers in China. Nestorianism flour- 
ished in China in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, Catholicism has been in China from 
the thirteenth century, and Protestantism came 
in the nineteenth century. In each case cer- 
tain translations and adaptations of their re- 
ligious works came into existence. These 
together with the religious works of China’s 
native religions constitute an important part 
of the contents of a Chinese library. To the 
early Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
must also be given the credit for having 
brought into existence Chinese translations 
and adaptations of western sciences, particu- 
larly those of mathematics and astronomy. 

Turning to libraries, we find that at the 
dawn of the modern period there existed in 
China at least three types of libraries; the 
Imperial Library in Peking and in several 
provinces, the libraries of the colleges in the 
provinces, prefectures, and districts, and libra- 
ries of private individuals. These libraries 
were accessible to officials and scholars of the 
day and were not open to the general public 
as is the modern library. The imperial li- 
braries, moreover, were in most cases deposi- 
tories of books kept there more for safe 
keeping than to be placed at the disposal of 
ordinary readers. 

Coming to recent years we find that the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establish- 
ment of the Republic gave a new impetus to 
the development of the library movement in 
China. The educational policy of the Pro- 
visional Government of the Chinese Republic, 
organized in Nanking in 1912, gave great 
emphasis to the importance of social educa- 
tion, i. e., the diffusion of knowledge through 
quasi-educational institutions such as public 
lectures, newspapers, moving pictures, and 
libraries. The new Ministry of Education as 
reorganized under the Republic has three bu- 
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reaus, one of which is known as the Bureau 
of Social Education which has among other 
duties, the supervision and promotion of public 
and circulating libraries. In 1915 the Ministry 
of Education issued an order embodying 
eleven regulations which emphasized the pro- 
motion, organization, and administration of 
libraries throughout the different provinces of 
the country. During the years that have fol- 
lowed much progress has been made in the 
library movement. 

There are in China today some ten or more 
different types of libraries. They include 
public libraries, national, provincial, and local ; 
traveling or circulating libraries; libraries in 
schools, colleges, and universities; libraries of 
scientific societies ; libraries erected in memory 
of distinguished personages; libraries in the 
ministries of the national government; and 
special libraries of the chambers of commerce 
and commercial bodies and houses, and other 
special or private libraries. 

During the last few years there have been 
many other signs of progress. A National 
Library Association of China was organized 
in 1925. Prior to its organization, provincial 
library associations were formed in all prov- 
inces of China and even some local associa- 
tions as in Shanghai and in Peking. At the 
first annual meeting of the board of trustees 
of the China Foundation for the Promotion 
of Education and Culture, held in 1925, the 
decision was made to establish a metropolitan 
library with an appropriation of $1,000,000. 
At the same meeting a grant of $10,000 silver 
a year for a period of three years was made 
to the Boone Library School. A _ wealthy 
Chinese merchant from Singapore has de- 
clared his decision to contribute $1,000,000 
toward the establishment of three public li- 
braries, one in Amoy, one in Foochow and 
one in Shanghai. One of the publishing 
houses in China known as the Commercial 
Press has recently opened to the public its 
own most up-to-date library. The number of 
modern trained librarians has been on the 
increase and courses for the training of li- 
brarians are being offered by the more pro- 
gressive institutions of learning. A good 
beginning has also been made in the erection 
of modern library buildings and in the intro- 
duction of scientific management. There is 
much room for improvement in the Chinese 
library movement, but the progress already 
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made is encouraging and its future prospect is 
bright. 

What have been the influences which have 
contributed to the progress of the library 
movement in China? One of the important 
influences has been the rapid spread of modern 
education. In 1911 there were enrolled in the 
Chinese modern public schools some 2,000,000 
children of school age. Today at least 7,- 
000,000 are found in these schools with as 
many enrolled in the old style schools in 
which only the Chinese subjects are taught. 
The popular education movement has made 
possible the spread of education among the 
masses. This great increase of educated peo- 
ple and their thirst for new knowledge has 
created a new demand for more and better 
libraries. 


Another important influence has been the 
Chinese renaissance or the New Thought 
Movement. The movement consists of three 
phases: first, the substitution of the vernacu- 
lar for the literary language as the medium of 
expression which has created a new literature 
in the vernacular language; second, the re- 
vival of the critical study of Chinese litera- 
ture, art, and philosophy which has brought 
into existence a new literature containing 
modern interpretations and commentaries; 
third, the introduction of western learning 
which has encouraged the preparation of new 
books and the translation of western authors, 
including the works of Karl Marx, Kropotkin, 
Tolstoy, Bertrand Russell, Einstein, John 
Dewey, Bergson, Bernard Shaw, and others, 
which are in great demand by the reading 
public. 


A third influence which has contributed to 
the development of the modern library move- 
ment in China has been the achievement of 
publishing houses. The Commercial Press, 
Ltd., founded in 1896, already referred to, has 
given great attention to the publication of 
various books of all kinds. Up to August 
1925 there have been published 14,523 books 
in Chinese, English, and other languages, in- 
cluding textbooks for schools and colleges, 
reference books, maps, paintings, reproduc- 
tions from classical works, and books for 
general reading on all subjects. In addi- 
tion, the company publishes over twenty dif- 
ferent kinds of magazines such as the Eastern 
Miscellany, the Educational Review, the 
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Ladies’ Journal, Short Stories, the Story 
W orld, the. Student, the Youth, the Children’s 
World, the English Student, the English 
Weekly, Science, History and Geography, 
Physical Education, Agriculture, etc. 

A matter of international interest is the 
fact that the Commercial Press has been 
asked by the Chinese government to repro- 
duce by electrotype that stupendous work al- 
ready referred to as the Four libraries. It 
will appear in two editions, the larger edition 
is to be presented to the nations of the world 
as a gift from China, but the small edition 
will be .for sale at about $1,500 U. S. cur- 
rency. It is to be hoped that when the re- 
production is made the libraries of the world 
will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
obtain a set of this monumental work as a 
constant reminder of China’s culture and 
civilization. 

There is yet another factor which exerted 
no small influence toward the encouragement 
of the library movement in China and, that is, 
the example and helping hand of the United 
States. Most of the leading modern librarians 
in China were trained in the library schools 
of the United States. Some of the mission 
colleges and universities were among the 
pioneers in organizing modern libraries and 
in setting an example for others to follow. 
Quite a few of the scientific societies and 
educational foundations such as the Smith- 
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sonian Institution and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion have made contributions of valuable pub- 
lications to important libraries in China. 
The Boone Library School, made possible 
largely through the enthusiasm and devotion 
of Mary E. Wood, is the first and at present 
the only library school entirely devoted to the 
important task of training future librarians 
for China. Of special significance has been 
the influence of Arthur E. Bostwick who 
made a visit to China during the past year as 
the representative of the American Library 
Association in response to an invitation from 
the Chinese National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Through the reports 
of his investigations he submitted, through the 
conferences held with librarians and others, 
through the public addresses he delivered, and 
through the personal contacts made through- 
out his travels, he gave China new inspira- 
tion and new encouragement, as well as new 
ideas and ideals for the further development 
of the library movement in China. The part 
he played toward the organization of the 
Library Association of China and the inspira- 
tion of his presence at its inaugural meeting 
have created a very close relationship be- 
tween the American Library Association and 
the Library Association of China. May this 
happy relationship continue to remain as an 
additional friendly tie between the United 
States of America and the Republic of China. 


IN CHINA 


By Atrrep K. Curtu, Librarian, University of Amoy Library, Amoy (Represented Chinese 
Library Association) 
and Joun C. B. Kwet, Curator, Chinese Collection, Columbia University, New York 


Education in China can be traced to the 
remote past, but the new era in Chinese edu- 
cation only began in 1905, when an imperial 
edict was issued, abolishing the ancient system 
of classical examinations and replacing it with 
a modern school system. From 1905 to 1911, 
several edicts were issued from the Throne, 
a number of regulations were promulgated by 
the Ministry of Education, and important edu- 
cational conferences were held; all of which 
resulted in improvement towards a democratic 
educational system. Thousands of new schools 
were established and many provincial libraries 
were started. 


Public Libraries 


In view of the above facts, it could be said 
that the library movement in China was 
initiated by the government in 1905. Today 
one may find libraries of modern type with 
twenty or thirty years’ standing at some of 
the provincial capitals. In 1915 the Imperial 
Library of the late Manchu dynasty became 
the Peking Metropolitan Library, and many 
free public libraries were established by the 
educational boards of different provinces. In 
the same year, on April 11, the Ministry of 
Education promulgated eleven articles on the 
promotion, organization and administration of 
libraries throughout the country. 








CHIU AND KWEI 


Furthermore, the public library movement 
received a great stimulus in three changes, 
which have come over the nation. First, the 
Literary Revolution and Renaissance in 1917 
aims to make the Pei Hua or colloquial lan- 
guage the medium of literary expression, and 
to revaluate the teachings of the old classical 
books in the light of modern life and condi- 
tions. Second, the Student Movement of 
1919 was started with the object of arousing 
the common people to a new national con- 
sciousness. Third, in 1920 the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement was begun to teach the illit- 
erates to read and write in one thousand 
characters. These three movements have been 
responsible for the sudden and large output 
of popular magazines and books in easy Pei 
Hua style. In 1914 there were only 367 
magazines officially registered in the post 
office; in 1921, 921 periodicals were regis- 
tered; and in 1925, 1,323—an increase of 
about 260 per cent in ten years. To house the 
increasing output of popular publications, 
simple buildings have been set aside for use 
as reading rooms and libraries. The book 
stock of a provincial library consists mostly 
of ancient Chinese classical books, while the 
free public libraries have more new books and 
translations of foreign works in easy Wen Li 
(literary) and Pei Hua (colloquial) style. 
The latter is, as a rule, more popular than 
the former. The following table gives a 
rough estimate of the number of public li- 
baries and their volumes in the various prov- 


inces according to available statistics as of 
1922. 
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Szechwan .... 1 4,500 4 1,600 
Kwangtung 1 3,065 6 1,800 
Kwangsi ..... 1 6,930 1 300 
unnan ...... 1 4,740 6 1,500 
Kweichow ... 1 1,880 os “See 
SM oka cocks 1 390 1 300 
$1 72,400 «-239-~Ss«152,847 


The future of the public library movement 
is brightened by the grant of half a million 
dollars gold by the Sino-American Boxer In- 
demnity Fund Committee, which is composed 
cf ten Chinese and five Americans in admin- 
istrating the remaining portion of the Boxer 
Indemnity Fund recently returned by the 
American government. Secondly, Tan Kai 
Kee, the founder of Amoy University, has 
promised to give one million dollars to es- 
tablish several public libraries in Amoy, 
Foochow, Shanghai and other cities. Plans 
for the libraries at Amoy and Shanghai are 
now under way. 


School and College Libraries 


In addition to the public libraries, many of 
the high schools have reading rooms which 
provide dailies, periodicals, and some books, 
while colleges have regular libraries, or sev- 
eral reading rooms approaching a small li- 
brary. Some of the college libraries have 
opened part of their collections to the public, 
and others have established branches with 
books of popular nature for the use of people 
outside. They are doing some sort of uni- 
versity extension work. Among college li- 
braries, that at Peking National University is 
the biggest, with a collection of about eis! 





| 
. 
. 





Public and Free Public Libraries hundred thousand books, and is the spay 
“age ioe eo — yn v4 foreign hone miners yt a 
N ji Publi gift. ationa utheastern University Li- 
Prone Libraries Vols. "Thaee by > brary is noted for the way of pore its 
Chihl st alld 3 yr 4 — building. As an act of remembering his 
Fengtien ania 12,402 35 7,500 father, General Chi Hsieh-yuen, ex-Tuchun 
BIN Ki one nos l 2,200 3 700 of Kiangsu, donated $500,000 to the Univer- 
Heilungkiang . 2 1,830 3 650 sity for a library. Tsing Hua College Li- 
ens ; ae = eyo brary at Peking is well known for its modern 
Honan peep 1 5,500 22 9,000 and beautiful building and its collection of 
Kiangsi ...... 1 850 5 1,500 foreign books. 
om hee 11 30,000 5 on 
nhwei ...... 1 1,100 4 1, Society and Special Libraries 
Fukien ....... 1 1,240 21 600 Societ d sal “i . : : 
Chekiang ....6 8000 21 52mm Socnely Sa age eles Se ee ee 
Hupeh ....... 1 7,310 44 18,000 ning in China. No accurate statistics have iq 
| ee 1 4,500 14 3,500 yet appeared. Among the better known the i 
ma ce eeeee , on : = following may be mentioned: a 
Singkiang ..... 0... 4 1,200 Sung Po Memorial Library, Peking Hi 
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Chinese Social and Political Science Asso- 
ciation Library, Peking 

Library of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Education, Peking 

Library of the Science Society of China, 
Nanking 

Commercial Press Library, Shanghai 

Library of the Chinese General Chamber of 
Commerce, Shanghai 

Special Educational Library, Canton. 


Training of Librarians 


The. library conditions in China are far 
from being ideal. The chief difficulties are the 
lack of money and the scarcity of trained 
men. The former is conditioned upon the 
economical development and political settle- 
ment of the country, and an effort is being 
made to remedy the latter. Realizing China’s 
urgent need for trained librarians, the Boone 
University (now Central-China University), 
Wuchang, started in 1920 the first library 
school in China under the direction of Mary 
Elizabeth Wood and two American-trained 
Chinese librarians. The school is one of the 
several departments in the Faculty of Arts, 
and the course in library science covers three 
years, from sophomore to senior, with addi- 
tional subjects in the other departments of 
the college. It is equivalent to about the first 
year work in an accredited American library 
school. During the past six years, twenty- 
nine students have graduated, and nearly all 
of them are in important library positions in 
the various parts of the country. At present, 
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twenty more students are under training. In 
recognition of Miss Wood’s good work, Boone 
Library School has been given a grant of 
$5,000 gold each year for three years by the 
Sino-American Boxer Indemnity Fund Com- 
mittee. 

Besides the Boone Library School, short 
summer courses in library work have been 
conducted in Peking, Canton, Nanking and 
Soochow. Since 1922 regular summer courses 
have been offered by different universities, 
The People’s University at Shanghai has just 
organized a department of library administra- 
tion, and is beginning to offer courses. 
Library Organizations and Publications 

The first formal library organization in 
China was the Library Section formed in 
1921 in the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Under its stimulus 
and guidance, many local library associations 
have been formed in various cities. The 
crowning result of these associations is the 
formation of the Library Association of China 
in Peking, June 2, 1925. A monthly bulletin 
is being issued as its official organ. The 
Chinese Library Association also issues a 
quarterly, which is devoted to discussions on 
both scientific and practical library subjects, 
and to library news of foreign countries. Be- 
sides these, a number of books on library 
administration, classification, cataloging, and 
indexing have been published lately. It is re- 
ported that a complete translation of Dewey’s 
Decimal Classification is being prepared by 
two competent librarians. : 


LIBRARIES IN DENMARK 


By A. G. DracuMann, Sub-Librarian, University Library, Copenhagen (Represented the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, the University Library, and the State Library Commission) 


The two great libraries of Copenhagen are 
the Royal Library (Det kongelige Bibliotek) 
and the University Library (Universitetsbi- 
blioteket). 

The Royal Library was established in 1661. 
Since 1697 it has received two copies of every 
book printed in Denmark, and so its Danish 
Department forms a National Library, i.e., 
the greatest collection in the world of books 
written in Danish, about Denmark or by 
Danes. Besides it has a collection of foreign 


books, palaeotypes, and manuscripts which 
makes it the greatest library in Scandinavia. 


The University Library was established in 
1482, but in 1728 it was burned down in the 
conflagration that consumed two-fifths of 
Copenhagen. Since 1732 it has received a 
copy of all books printed in Denmark, so that 
its collection of Danish books, though in- 
ferior to that of the Royal Library, is still 
very considerable; among its manuscript col- 
lections the Arnamagnzan Collection of Ice- 
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landic Manuscripts and Diplomas is by far 
the most interesting. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century 
both libraries were universal libraries; but 
since 1849 by mutual consent they have spe- 
cialized, the Royal Library in Theology, Law, 
History, Languages and the like, the 
University Library in Science and Medicine. 
In 1918 an exchange of books was begun, the 
Royal Library giving all its medical books 
(from before 1849) to the University Library 
in exchange for the law books of the latter; 
this work is now being extended to other 
groups. 

In 1867 the Classen Library of Natural Sci- 
ences was united with the University Library 
(whose name since then is: Universitetsbi- 
blioteket og det dermed forenede Classenske 
Bibliotek). 


In 1793 the Royal Library was made acces- 
sible to the public; the University Library, 
though principally meant for students and pro- 
fessors, has never been entirely shut to others, 
and is now a free public library. 


Besides these two there are in Copenhagen 
many smaller libraries connected with the 
various institutions; they are more or less 
meant for the institution in question, but many 
of them are open to the public, and none of 
them are inaccessible to those really inter- 
ested. The Academy of Arts, The Royal 
Museum of Arts, The National Museum (of 
Archeology), the Museum of Applied Art, 
the Rigsdag, the Town Hall, the School Mu- 
seum, the High School for Teachers, the 
Statistical Department; the Academy of Agri- 
culture, the Botanical Garden, the Meteor- 
ological Institute, the Observatory, the Zoo- 
logical Museum, the School of Pharmacy, the 
Mineralogical Museum; the Polytechnical 
High School, the different military institutes, 
—all have their libraries, varying from 8,000 
to 30,000 volumes. 


Since 1902 a yearly catalog, Accessions- 
katalogen, has been published, containing the 
titles of every book printed outside Den- 
mark, obtained by the above-mentioned libra- 
ries during the year. 


Outside Copenhagen the greatest library 
is the State Library in Aarhus (Statsbiblio- 
teket) ; it was established in 1897, it receives 
a copy of every book printed in Denmark; 






most of its work consists in furnishing all 
parts of the country, except Copenhagen, with 
books for advanced study. This it does partly 
by a direct service, partly through the popu- 
lar libraries. Besides the State Library there 
is in every greater town either a diocesan 
library or a public school library, or both. 
Their best period was the first half of the 
nineteenth century; though now too little 
known or used, they are still able to render 
service to students of history and topography. 


The popular libraries of Copenhagen date 
from 1887, but from a small beginning they 
have achieved a very creditable growth. They 
now comprise one head library, containing 
books for advanced study and books in for- 
eign languages, seven branch libraries, seven 
lending stations and three children’s reading 
rooms. The branch libraries and lending sta- 
tions lend out fiction and non-fiction in Dan- 
ish; the books of the head library are lent 
out either through the branches or on direct 
application. Owing to great pressure of work 
the Copenhagen Popular Libraries cannot send 
books outside Copenhagen, thus forming a 
contrast to all other public libraries in Den- 
mark. 


The popular libraries outside Copenhagen 
are about 800; they are paid for by the par- 
ish or town, in which they are situated, but 
they all receive subsidies from the state. On 
account of.this they are under state control, 
executed by the State Library Commission 
(Statens Bibliotekstilsyn), which has organ- 
ized them so that they may be said to form 
a whole. 


There are four classes: parish libraries, 
county libraries, town libraries, and central 
libraries. 


The parish libraries are small; but they can 
draw on the nearest county library or central 
library both for books and for every kind of 
assistance in the way of library work. 


The town libraries are greater libraries, sit- 
uated in the towns, and paid for by the town 
council, They have no obligations towards 
helping the parochial libraries in the neigh- 


‘borhood, unless they draw an extra allowance 


from the state, and so are classed as county 
libraries. 


County libraries are placed in greater vil- 
lages or railway junctions, partly to serve as 
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libraries for these, but also to assist the paro- 
chial libraries where there is no central library 
near. 

The central libraries are town libraries in 
the greater towns, to a number of twenty- 
five. They receive an ample allowance from 
the state in return for their service as cen- 
trals for all parochial, town, or county libra- 
ries within their allotted territory. 

The central libraries in their turn will bor- 
row books for their readers or for the smaller 
libraries from the State Library at Aarhus 
or, if that should fail, from the state libra- 
ries in Copenhagen. Thus any book found in 
the great state libraries in Copenhagen will 
be available to the readers in the small libra- 
ries all over the country. 

No one is eligible to the post of librarian 
at the learned libraries unless he has a uni- 
versity degree in letters or science, after about 
six years of study at the University of Copen- 
hagen. Librarians are appointed first for one 
year, then permanently. They are expected 
to learn their trade as they work in the 
library. 

For the post of head of a popular central 
library the same degree is required, also grad- 





uation from a library school either in Den- 
mark or, as the popular libraries are organ- 
ized on American lines, in America; for the 
sublibrarians a degree as “Student” is re- 
quired (the examination comprises German, 
English, French, Latin, history, etc.). The 
parochial libraries are all run by the local 
teachers; so were the town libraries, but they 
are more and more preferring expert leaders, 

The Library School is run by the State 
Library Commission; it is only open for three 
months every other year; it cannot accommo- 
date more than part of the applicants, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that it will be possible to 
enlarge it. 

The Danish Library Association (Dansk 
Biblioteksforening) has as members libraries, 
library committees, and librarians. It pub- 
lishes two periodicals, Bogens Verden (The 
World of the Book) and Den nye Literatur 
(The New Literature). The former deals 
with library work and the affairs of the asso- 
ciation; the latter is under contract with the 
Danish publishers to publish reviews of all 
books published in Denmark, in consideration 
of a rebate given by the publishers to the pop- 
ular libraries. 


MESSAGE* 


de Pierre RotaAnp-Marce, Administrateur-général de la Bibliothéque nationale 


Au nom de la Bibliothéque nationale, et a 
Yoccasion du Congrés International des 
Bibliothécaires, j’adresse un salut confraternel 
et cordial aux Bibliothéques des Etats Unis. 

Il m’ett été particuliérement agréable de 
répondre a la trés courtoise invitation de votre 
Comité. Mais je me vois obligé de ne pas 
quitter Paris, et je regrette vivement de ne 
point €tre présent a vos travaux. 

La Bibliothéque nationale a suivi avec le 
plus vif et sincére intérét les progrés accom- 
plis au cours de ces derniéres années, par les 
Bibliothéques des Etats Unis, qui ont pu 
bénéficier, sur un terrain neuf, des expériences 
faites par les bibliothéques du Vieux-Monde, 
dont l’origine- remonte le plus souvent au 
Moyen Age ou a la Renaissance. 

Raison pour celles-ci d’étre conservatrices, 
sans doute, par le fait des trésors qui s’y 





_" Presented at the Fourth General Session, Atlantic 
City, October 7. 


trouvent accumulés, mais raison qui ne les 
empéche point d’évoluer et de s’adapter aux 
nécessités contemporaines. Sur ce point, vous 
nous fournissez des exemples, et ainsi, aprés 
avoir largement trouvé dans nos collections 
les éléments dont s’est formée la culture 
moderne, vous nous offrez un prétexte a des 
perfectionnements techniques dignes d’étre 
introduits dans nos services. 

S’il m’est permis d’exprimer un voeu, je 
formerai celui de voir la Bibliotheque Améri- 
caine de la rue de l’Elysée, a Paris, s’étendre 
et se stabiliser de telle maniére qu’elle 
devienne la “téte de pont” de la culture 
américaine en France. Je veux dire que non 
seulement nous serions heureux d’y trouver 
livres et périodiques de vulgarisation, mais 
encore toutes vos collections et monographies 
scientifiques, artistiques et autres en assez 
grand nombre pour 


dans son 


représenter 














HENRIOT 


ensemble la production intellectuelle de votre 
Nation. 


Mesure qui présenterait d’autant plus 
dintérét qu’actuellement les bibliothéques 
francgaises sont dans la quasi-impossibilité 
d’'acquérir vos volumes et vos revues, que 
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l'état anormal des changes rend inaccessibles 
pour elles. 

Veuillez agréer l’expression de ce voeu 
comme la preuve de la sympathie profonde 
que j’éprouve pour tout ce qui vient des Etats 
Unis. Je vous adresse tous mes souhaits pour 
le succés du Congrés! 


MESSAGE 


From Prerre Rotanp-MarceL, Administrateur-général de la Bibliothéque nationale 


In the name of la Bibliothéque nationale 
and upon the occasion of the International 
Conference of Librarians, I send a cordial, 
fraternal greeting to the libraries of the 
United States. 

It would have been particularly agreeable 
to me to accept the very courteous invitation 
of your committee, but I am obliged to remain 
in Paris, and I deeply regret that I cannot be 
present at your sessions. 

La Bibliothéque nationale has followed with 
the greatest interest the progress, made in 
these later years, of the libraries of the United 
States, which have been able to benefit, on 
new soil, from the experiences of the libraries 
of the Old World, whose origin often dates 
from the Middle Ages or from the Renais- 
sance. There is good reason for these li- 
braries being conservative, without doubt, in 
view of the treasures accumulated in them, 
but this reason does not prevent their prog- 
ress and their adaptation to modern needs. 
On this point you furnish us with examples, 
and thus, having largely found in our collec- 


tions the elements of modern culture, you 
offer us an approach to technical perfection 
worthy of introduction into our routine. 


If I may be permitted to express a wish, 
it shall be to see the American Library in rue 
de l’Elysée in Paris extended and established 
in such a manner that it shall become the 
“bridge-head” of American culture in France. 
I wish to say that not only shall we be happy 
to find there popular books and magazines 
but also all your great collections and your 
scientific, artistic, and other monographs in 
such number as to represent in its entirety 
the intellectual output of your nation. 


The adoption of my suggestion would in- 
terest France all the more as it is impossible 
for the French libraries to secure your books 
and your reviews which are made inaccessible 
by the abnormal exchange rate. 


Please accept the expression of this wish 
as proof of my deep interest in all that comes 
out of America. My best wishes for the 
success of the Congress! 


NOTE SUR LES BIBLIOTHEQUES FRANCAISES 


By Gasrie, Henriot, Président de l’'Association des Bibliothécaires francais 


Au cours de ces derniéres années, la France 
a fait un gros effort pour organiser l'éducation 
physique et l'éducation technique. 

Il faut regretter que les bibliothéques pu- 
bliques aient été laissées en dehors de ce pro- 
gramme. Cependant, des améliorations sensi- 
bles ont été apportées dans le fonctionnement 
de nos grandes bibliothéques. D’autre part, 
un mouvement s’accentue en faveur des 
“bibliothéques pour tous.” La constitution du 
Comité francais de la Bibliothéque moderne 





est particuliérement a retenir comme indica- 
tion. 

Nos admirables bibliothéques nationales de 
Paris (Nationale, Sainte-Geneviéve, Arsenal) 
ont été réunies sous la haute direction d’un 
Administrateur général, actif, énergique et 
secondé par des collaborateurs aussi remar- 
quables par leur valeur scientifique que par 
leur conscience professionnelle, 

La Bibliothéque nationale communique plus 
libéralement ses trésors; quant a la Biblio- 
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théque Sainte-Geneviéve, elle supporte la 
comparaison avec les bibliothéques publiques 
les plus dignes de ce nom. 

La nouvelle réorganisation du Dépdt légal 
va encore, par la loi du 27 mai 1925, enrichir 
ces dép6ts, qui contiennent d’inestimables col- 
lections bibliographiques. 

Les bibliothéques universitaires de Paris et 
de province sont spécialement destinées aux 
professeurs et aux étudiants des universités ; 
elles peuvent, 4 un certain point de vue, étre 
considérées comme publiques, car le nombre de 
personnes réguli¢rement immatriculées dans 
une université et ayant accés a sa bibliothéque, 
est, en fait, illimité. Elles ne datent que de 
1873, mais elles se sont enrichies rapidement, 
car elles sont dotées d’importants crédits 
budgétaires, bénéficient d’échanges interna- 
tionaux et sont alimentées par un droit que 
paie chaque étudiant, au moment de sa 
premiére inscription. 

Les 42 Bibliothéques municipales classées 
des départements sont des bibliothéques pu- 
bliques, ouvertes sous certaines conditions d’age 
et de bon ordre. Elles ont un fonds d’Etat 
trés important, comportant surtout les conces- 
sions, faites a lépoque  révolutionnaire, 
d’ouvrages de grande valeur, a coté duquel le 
fonds moderne fait piétre figure, 4 cause de 
l’insuffisance du budget annuel. 

Les autres bibliothéques municipales, in- 
stallées dans les villes de province, ne rendent 
pas toujours assez de services; il leur faudrait 
souvent des heures d’ouverture plus nom- 
breuses, un budget plus considérable et un 
personnel de bibliothécaires vraiment profes- 
sionnels. Les statistiques de préts, tant sur 
place qu’a domicile, sont affligeantes et mon- 
trent que ces établissements ne touchent que 
rarement le grand public. On peut cependant 
citer des exemples de bibliothécaires, dévoués 
et actifs, ouvrant largement leur bibliothéque 
au public (13 heures par jour, bibliothéque du 
Havre) et s’ingéniant, au moyen de tracts, a 
répandre la documentation dont ils disposent. 

Les bibliothéques, dites populaires, ne sont 
pas au point. Dans les grandes villes, comme 
Paris, elles sont mal dotées et confiées 4 un 
personnel de fortune, ayant plus d’abnégation 
que de connaissances professionnelles. Dans 
les campagnes, ces bibliothéques n’existent 
parfois qu’a l'état embryonnaire et souvent 
méme pas du tout. Elles dépendent de quel- 
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ques crédits, votés ou non par la municipalité, 

A Paris, il y a 83 bibliothéques municipales, 
dont le local et le budget sont également in- 
sufisants. I’admir’ ‘ation s’efforce de les 
doter en bons liv organiser des sections 
techniques, en te...... compte de la localisation 
des métiers. En outre, la Bibliothéque muni- 
cipale d’art et d’industrie, dite Bibliothéque 
Forney, dont le réglement est trés libéral, 
pourrait étre un établissement modéle, si elle 
possédait un local digne de son importance et 
de son r6le social. 

On trouve encore a Paris plus de cent 
bibliothéques trés importantes, mais s’adressant 
a une clientéle spécialisée et souvent réservées 
a cette clientéle: bibliothéques de ministéres, 
de grandes administrations et de services 
publics, de corps constitués, d’établissements 
scientifiques, de groupements commerciaux ou 
industriels, etc. 

En ce quiconcerne les bibliothéques scolaires 
il y a également fort a faire; les livres qui 
sont mis a la disposition des enfants, dans nos 
écoles primaires, ne sont ni suffisamment 
nombreux, ni choisis avec assez de compétence. 
Les bibliothéques des lycées et colléges sont, 
presque partout, sans intérét, méme quand elles 
comportent (comme dans certains lycées de 
Paris) un grand nombre de livres. 

Je ne puis qu’indiquer, faute de place, la 
pénurie de livres dans les hdpitaux, dans les 
casernes, dans les prisons. Pour tout ce qui 
concerne le role moralisateur et social de la 
bibliothéque, il faut, par une campagne bien 
conduite, toucher |’esprit public, encourager les 
initiatives privées, tout en les guidant pour 
éviter une facheuse dispersion d’efforts. 

L’Association des Bibliothécaires francais, 
fondée en 1906, étudie tous ces problémes avec 
le plus grand soin. Elle groupe des profes- 
sionnels de toutes les catégories, unis pour 
poursuivre la réforme des bibliothéques. Par 
son Bulletin, par ses conférences, ses réunions 
périodiques et son nombre croissant d’adhé- 
rents, elle prend une importance de plus en 
plus grande; elle a obtenu du Ministére de 
l’Instruction publique la création d’une Com- 
mission supérieure des bibliothéques; elle 
poursuit la nationalisation des bibliothéques 
municipales classées; elle préconise la créa- 
tion d'un corps unique de bibliothécaires; elle 
collabore avec tous ceux qui luttent pour le 
développement des bibliothéques. 
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En résumé, la France ne manque pas de 
bibliothéques savantes, offrant une infinie 
yariété de ressources intellectuelles, mais dont 
jl faut pousser activeme ‘a mise en valeur. 






Il faut également organiser la lecture publique 
d’une fason plus démocratique et toucher les 
travailleurs des villes et des campagnes; en un 
mot, multiplier les “bibliothéques pour tous.” 


NOTE ON FRENCH LIBRARIES 


By GasrieL Henriot, Président de l’Association des Bibliothécaires francais 


During the last few years France has made 
a great effort to organize physical and techni- 
cal education. 


It is to be regretted that public libraries 
have been left out of this program. Never- 
theless, some appreciable improvements have 
been made in our great libraries. On the 
other hand there is a noticeable movement 
toward “libraries for everybody.” The con- 
stitution of the “French Committee on the 
Modern Libraries” is a notable indication of 
this. 

Our admirable national libraries of Paris 
(Nationale, Sainte-Geneviéve, Arsenal) have 
been united under the direction of a general 
administrator, active, energetic, and assisted by 
collaborators as remarkable for their scientific 
attainment as for their professional con- 
science. 


La Bibliothéque nationale shares its treas- 
ures freely; as for la Bibliothéque Sainte- 
Geneviéve, it bears comparison with those pub- 
lic libraries most worthy of the name. 


The new reorganization of the Dépot Légal 
by the law of May 27, 1925, will further 
enrich these libraries, which contain invalu- 
able bibliographical collections. 


The university libraries of Paris and of the 
provinces are especially intended for the use of 
professors and university students; they may, 
in a sense, be considered public, for the num- 
ber of regular matriculants in a university, 
who have access to its library, is, in fact, 
unlimited. They date only from 1873, but 
they have grown rapidly for they are endowed 
from important funds, benefit from inter- 
national exchange, and are maintained by a 
fee paid by each student when he enters. 

The forty-two classified municipal libraries 
of the departments are public libraries, open 
under certain conditions of age and good con- 
duct. They have very large collections of 
books belonging to the national government, 


which include especially deposits of valuable 
books which were made during the revolu- 
tionary period. In comparison with these the 
modern works are of little value because of 
insufficient annual budgets. 

The other municipal libraries, installed in 


_ provincial towns, do not always give adequate 


service; many of them need longer hours of 
opening, larger budgets, and staffs of libra- 
rians who are really professional. The loan 
statistics, for library as well as for home use, 
are pitiful and show that these institutions 
rarely reach the public at large. Still one can 
cite examples of librarians, active and devoted, 
opening wide their doors to the public (thir- 
teen hours a day in the Havre library) and 
making every effort, by means of circulars, to 
make known their collections. 

The so-called popular libraries are not well 
organized. In the large cities, like Paris, 
they are poorly supported and entrusted to a 
casually assembled staff more remarkable 
for self-denial than for professional knowl- 
edge. In the country, these libraries some- 
times exist only in an embryonic state and 
often not at all. They depend on credits, 
which may or may not be voted by the mu- 
nicipality. 

In Paris, there are eighty-three municipal 
libraries, whose housing and budgets are 
equally insufficient. The administration en- 
deavors to furnish them with good books and 
to organize technical departments, taking ac- 
count of the location of the various trades. 
Among them the municipal library of art and 
industry, called the Bibliothéque Forney, whose 
rules are very liberal, might become a model 
institution if it were housed in a building 
worthy of its importance and of its social 
role. 

There are still to be found in Paris more 
than a hundred very large libraries, which 
however are intended for a special clientéle 
and often are reserved for the use of this 
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clientéle: ministerial libraries, libraries of 
administration and public service, of consti- 
tuted bodies, of scientific institutions, of com- 
mercial or industrial groups, etc. 

As for school libraries, there is also very 
much to be done; books which are put at the 
disposal of children, in our primary schools, 
are too few and not wisely chosen. The school 
and college libraries are, almost universally 
without interest, even where they have (as in 
certain Paris schools) a large number of 
books. 

I can only indicate, in this brief space, the 
scarcity of books in hospitals, in barracks, in 
prisons. For all that concerns the moral and 
social role of the library, there is need, by a 
well-conducted campaign, to touch the public 
mind, to encourage private initiative, at the 
same time guiding it to avoid an unfortunate 
scattering of effort. 

The Association of French Librarians, 
founded in 1906, is studying all these problems 
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with the greatest care. It groups together 
professional librarians of all types united to 
effect the improvement of libraries. By its 
Bulletin, by its lectures, its periodical confer- 
ences and by its growing number of adherents, 
it assumes a position of greater and greater 
importance; it has secured from the Minister 
of Public Instruction the creation of a High 
Commission of Libraries; it is working for 
the nationalization of classified municipal 
libraries; it foresees the creation of a “corps 
unique” of librarians; it cooperates with all 
those who are fighting for the development 
of libraries. 

On the whole, France does not lack scholarly 
libraries, which offer an infinite variety of 
intellectual resources, but which need active 
efforts to increase their effectiveness. Public 
reading facilities need to be organized in more 
democratic fashion and to reach town and 
country workers—in a word, it is necessary 
to multiply “libraries for all.” 


THE PRUSSIAN STATE LIBRARY AND ITS RELATIONS TO OTHER 
GERMAN AND FOREIGN LIBRARIES* 


By H. A. Krtss, Director General, Prussian State Library, Berlin (Represented the Prussian 
Ministry of Science, Art, and Education) 


First of all, let me express to you my 
heartiest thanks for your courteous invitation 
to read a paper before you on this Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration of the American 
Library Association. Whoever is familiar 
with library matters knows the splendid his- 
tory of the Association, and the highly cred- 
itable part it has taken in the wonderful 
organization and development of American 
libraries. The wealth of stimulating ideas 
which originated with it, has borne fruit far 
beyond the boundaries of the United States. 
I highly appreciate therefore the privilege 
given me of addressing you today, and I hope 
I may have something to say that will prove 
of interest to you. 

The short time at my disposal does not per- 
mit me to deal with more than a limited sub- 
ject. One ‘of the chief topics of this confer- 
ence is the question of entering upon interna- 
tional relations concerning library matters. Any 
discussion of possibilities for cooperative inter- 


*Presented at the Third General Session, Atlantic 
City, October 5. 








national work necessarily presupposes that the 
existing national institutions should be mutu- 
ally known. Therefore, being at the head of 
the Prussian State Library, I should like to 
tell you something about that largest of the 
German libraries and, beyond that, about its 
relations to other German and foreign libra- 
ries. In that way I shall perhaps be able to 
convey to you, in brief outline, an idea of the 
organization of the German scientific libraries. 

Germany has since the Middle Ages been 
composed of a multiplicity of political units 
enjoying a great measure of independence 
from the current central government. In the 
sphere of cultural evolution that independence 
was instrumental in developing and maintain- 
ing a great number of cultural centers, which 
in their peculiarities reflect the great variety 
of German intellectual life. To that historical 
development Germany is indebted also for the 
great number of her scientific libraries, some 
of which look back upon a venerable age. 
Among the German libraries forty-five libra- 
ries possess more than 200,000 volumes each, 
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and twelve libraries have more than 500,000 
yolumes. In turn, there are two libraries, the 
state libraries of Berlin and Munich, each of 
which has more than a million of volumes. 

Measured by the standard of age of Euro- 
pean libraries, the Prussian State Library is 
not one of the oldest; it is exactly twenty- 
five years the junior of Harvard University. 
Even among the German libraries it is by 
no means the richest in old treasures. In 
this respect it is considerably excelled, for 
instance, by the Bavarian State Library at 
Munich, in which the uncommonly rich collec- 
tions of the Bavarian monasteries were incor- 
porated at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The evolution of the last hundred 
years has, however, placed the Prussian State 
Library at the head of all German libraries 
by the aggregate size of its collections and 
the extent of its organization. It is not the 
German national library in the same sense as 
is the Bibliothéque nationale at Paris. It is 
the central library of the Prussian State. 
Prussia, however, contains one-half of the 
German universities and _ technical high 
schools, Technische Hochschulen, while the 
other half are distributed over a considerable 
number of smaller German states. Thus, 
among the German scientific libraries the 
Prussian State Library, through its organic 
connection with the libraries of ten Prussian 
universities and four Prussian technical high 
schools, is largely called upon to take charge 
of important central functions. 

The State Library has two millions of 
printed volumes, with a yearly accession of 
60,000 volumes, small pamphlets collected in a 
volume being counted only as one. Beyond 
that, there are 6,000 incunabula. The Library 
is divided into different departments, among 
them the Manuscript Department, containing 
55,000 manuscripts and 320,000 autographs; 
the Music Department, which is the largest of 
all existing music collections; the Map De- 
partment, containing 400,000 maps, and the 
Department of Phonetics, established only a 
few years ago, where dialects and foreign lan- 
guages are phonographically fixed for the pur- 
poses of scientific investigation. More than 
2,000 sound records have already been made 
and filed in the archives. Aside from the 
Director General and his Chief Assistant, the 
Library has a staff of 320, including seven 





Department Directors and seventy-two scien- 
tific officials. 

The Library building was completed in 1914. 
Covering an area of 17,000 square meters, 
it has thirteen stories, of which the upper 
ones are used as stack rooms. The large 
reading room in the center of the build- 
ing is open twelve hours daily from 9 a. m. 
to 9 p.m. It seats 360 people at writing desks, 
and has a large open shelf reference library, 
freely accessible to all users. Adjoining it is 
the reading room for periodicals, where 2,600 
out of the 20,000 periodicals regularly fur- 
nished to the State Library are open for 
perusal. The Manuscript, Music, Oriental, 
and Map Departments have each their own 
working and reading rooms, with special ref- 
erence collections of books, selected for their 
specific purposes. 

The Library has three large general cata- 
logs, a classed catalog in book form, an alpha- 
betical catalog in book form, and an alpha- 
betical card catalog. 

In the classed catalog the entire stock of 
printed books is classified according to a 
definite scientific system. The catalog com- 
prises at present 1,020 volumes and serves at 
the same time as a shelf list. According to 
their entry in the classed catalog, the books 
receive their respective signatures and are 
therefore arranged on the shelves in system- 
atical order. A subject index facilitates the 
use of the systematic catalog. Sixteen scien- 
tific librarians, selected according to their 
respective specialties, are permanently at work 
on the classed catalog, the individual sections 
being each in charge of a specialist. These 
experts are also required to keep informed on 
the literature in their respective special 
branches and to designate what is recom- 
mended for acquisition. Accordingly, the 
classed catalog determines not only the order 
in which the whole stock of printed books is 
arranged, but also the way in which it is sys- 
tematically supplemented and kept up to date. 
In spite of some disadvantages due to the lim- 
itation of time to which all scientific classi- 
fications are subject, the systematic catalog 
has nevertheless proved an extremely valuable 
aid in the scientific work, since it affords a 
comprehensive survey of the complete liter- 
ature which the library contains on any given 
subject. The catalog is accessible to the 
users of the library. A scientific official is 
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in attendance for the exclusive purpose of giv- 
ing advice and assistance in the use of this 
catalog. 

The alphabetical catalog in book form, being 
the easiest to use, is the one most frequently 
resorted to by the public. It comprises 2,600 
volumes, with a yearly accession of ninety 
volumes. The alphabetical card catalog is re- 
served for exclusive use by the officials of the 
Library. It is the most detailed record of the 
complete stock of books. Of the printed cata- 
log of manuscripts, which is as yet unfinished, 
thirty quarto volumes have so far been com- 
pleted. A catalog of the miniatures con- 
tained in the manuscripts will be published 
shortly. 

Since 1892 the titles for entry into the cata- 
logs have been printed, the State Library print- 
ing not only the titles of its own accessions, but 
also those for all of the ten Prussian univer- 
sity libraries, so that the Title Prints, pub- 
lished in yearly volumes, contain a complete 
list of all the accessions of both the State 
Library and the ten Prussian university libra- 
ries during any one year. The titles are 
printed besides on cards of the international 
size for use in the card catalogs of the State 
Library and the Prussian university libraries. 
In 1925 the total number of printed titles was 
50,000. 

As regards the use made of the State 
Library, it must be emphasized, in the first 
place, that it is a circulating library, in con- 
trast with the great scientific libraries in 
other countries, which are reference libraries. 
Everybody is admitted as a subscriber who can 
show that he pursues some serious scientific 
or literary object. An insignificant fee is 
charged for the use of the books. 

During the last year the reading rooms 
were used by 450,000 people, that is 1,555 per 
day. The majority of them used the open- 
shelf reference libraries, immediately acces- 
sible. Beyond that, from the stacks of the 
Library 520,000 volumes were given out. Of 
these only 170,000 volumes were used in the 
rooms of the library building. The remain- 
ing 350,000 volumes were lent to subscribers 
for use in their own homes. 

The circulation of the printed books im- 
poses on the State Library an exceedingly 
great amount of work besides making a con- 
siderable proportion of its books temporarily 
unavailable for the usual loan period of from 
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three to four weeks. Thus last year twenty- 
four per cent of all the books called for could 
not be immediately furnished, because the de- 
sired books had been lent out, whereas only 
eight per cent of the books ordered were not 
contained in the library stock. This shows that 
the circulating system has its great disadvan- 
tages. On the other hand,-the tendency to use 
the books at their own homes is a peculiarity 
so strongly rooted in the mental make-up of 
German scientific workers that the State 
Library cannot possibly be transformed into 
a pure reference library until another large 
library in Berlin shall be able to take over 
the circulating service. There is, howevep; 
no such library at present, nor can one be 
created within a measurable space of-time 
under existing economic conditions. There- 
fore the State Library must be content to 
hope for a change in the distant future. 

According to a law, the State Library re- 
ceives a gratuitous copy of most of the newly 
published literature in Prussia. Another such 
free copy has to be furnished to the library 
of the university in the province within which 
the new work is published. Everything else 
has to be purchased. Aside from German 
books, the State Library has always paid 
particular attention to foreign literature. 
Therefore, it has been a matter of the great- 
est regret that for nearly ten years it was 
practically impossible to purchase any foreign 
literature. All energy is now bent to the task 
of filling the gaps left from that time. In 
connection with our efforts in that direction, 
I take great pleasure in making grateful 
acknowledgment of the liberal assistance ex- 
tended to us from abroad, and especially by 
the United States. 

The State Library has a large exhibition 
hall where part of the treasures it owns in 
the way of manuscripts, old prints, and valu- 
able book covers and bindings, are on display. 
On particular occasions, special exhibitions 
are arranged. The last one was prepared 
jointly with some friends from Denmark in 
honor of the Danish poet Hans Christian An- 
dersen; the next two exhibitions will be de- 
voted to the two German composers, Johann 
Sebastian Bach and Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Publications regularly issued by the State 
Library, aside from the Title Prints, are the 
Annual Report and the Mitteilungen aus der 
Staatsbibliothek. The Annual Report is widely 
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distributed among libraries, also abroad. In 
the News from the State Library scientific 
essays by members of the State Library staff 
are published at irregular intervals. Among 
the special publications more recently brought 
out, special mention is due to the magnificently 
appointed work on old book covers by Dr. 
Husung, which appeared in 1925. 

Between the State Library on the one hand, 
and the libraries of ten Prussian universities 
and four technical high schools, on the other, 
which (together with the State Library) have 
an aggregate stock of six and one-half mil- 
lions of printed volumes, 11,000 incunabula, 
and 80,000 manuscripts, an organic connection 
is established through the Advisory Board for 
Library Matters, which is composed of the 
Director General of the State Library as 
chairman and a number of library directors, 
librarians, and university professors as mem- 
bers. It is the function of the Advisory 
Board to discuss matters of common interest 
concerning all Prussian state libraries, and to 
prepare them for decision by the state gov- 
ernment. Such common matters are, for in- 
stance, the yearly appropriations for the indi- 
vidual libraries, questions concerning catalogs, 
the training of library officials and so forth. 
The Advisory Board has proved an extremely 
useful institution for combining the Prussian 
state libraries into a solid and uniform sys- 
tem. 

The university libraries and those of the 
technical high schools are organized essen- 
tially on the same fundamental lines as the 
State Library. Primarily, of course, they 
serve the needs of the faculties and students 
of the respective universities or technical high 
schools, but beyond that they are also open to 
everybody else who is engaged in serious sci- 
entific or literary work. Like the State 
Library, they circulate their books. Of recent 
years, some of the libraries have come to 
specialize in particular subjects, since it is 
getting more and more difficult for a small or 
medium-sized library adequately to embrace 
the whole existing literature. Thus the univer- 
sity at Bonn particularly cultivates the liter- 
ature of the Latin countries, Géttingen, accord- 
ing to time-honored tradition the English and 
American literatures, while Breslau special- 
izes in Slavonic, Kiel in Scandinavian, and 
Greifswald in Low-German literature. In 
this way what may be called a rational divi- 






sion of labor has been established among the 
libraries, and proved of great benefit to all of 
them. 

A common institution of the whole system 
is the Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Wis- 
senschaftlichen Bibliotheken, a Union Cata- 
log of the Prussian Scientific Libraries. This 
card catalog has been compiled under the 
auspices of the State Library after thirty 
years strenuous work. It contains a complete 
record of all the printed books in possession 
of the Prussian state libraries. It has more 
than two million cards and is currently kept 
up to date by the Berlin Title Prints. Re- 
cently it has been decided to have this union 
catalog printed. It may be reasonably hoped 
that the printing can be started in about 
a year and that we may succeed in complet- 
ing a monumental work, such as was once 
accomplished in completing the printed catalog 
of the Library of the British Museum. It is 
to be hoped also that this union catalog of 
the Prussian libraries may at some future time 
be enlarged into a complete catalog of all 
German scientific libraries. 

Another common feature of the Prussian 
libraries is the training of the younger genera- 
tion for library work. Whoever wants to 
become a scientific librarian must first have 
obtained the academic degree of doctor and 
passed a state examination in the branches to 
which he has devoted himself. He may then 
be admitted as a “Volontair,” and as such has 
to pass through two years’ preparatory work 
with the State Library or one of the uni- 
versity libraries. After that he has to submit 
to a state examination which, if he passes it 
successfully, qualifies him for a position on 
the staff of a Prussian state library. 

Library assistants of medium grade are only 
required to have a high-school education. 
Their professional training is not confined to 
adapting them for service with scientific libra- 
ries, but comprises the training for public 
libraries as well. The preparation extends 
over a period of four years, one of which 
must be passed at a scientific and one at a 
public library, the remaining two years being 
devoted to theoretical training. A _ special 
course for the latter has been established in 
Berlin, but attendance at it is not necessarily 
required. At the conclusion of the training 
period an examination has to be passed before 
a commission of state examiners. A change 
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of the examination regulations is in prepara- 
tion, requiring a higher degree of school edu- 
cation and reducing the period of professional 
training to three years; it also provides that 
the requirements at the examination shall be 
different, according as it is to qualify for em- 
ployment with a scientific or a public library. 
This is primarily intended to meet the needs 
of the public libraries. 

An adjunct of the State Library is the 
Auskunftsbureau der Deutschen Bibliothe- 
ken, the Information Bureau of the German 
Libraries. Its function is to ascertain whether 
a book which is looked for is contained in the 
stock of any German library, and if so, where 
it may be found. Occasionally, similar infor- 
mation is also furnished regarding books in 
foreign libraries. The Information Bureau 
keeps permanently in touch with about four 
hundred German libraries and, on that ac- 
count, has proved an exceedingly useful insti- 
tution for scientific work. Its principal func- 
tion, as stated, is limited to tracing and locat- 
ing books, the titles of which are given to it 
by the persons looking for the books. Be- 
yond that, however, it is both able and pre- 
pared, in suitable cases, to furnish such biblio- 
graphical information as is obtainable with 
the aid of its bibliographical equipment, 
coupled with the Union Catalog and the Bu- 
reau’s wide-spread relations with other libra- 
ries. The bibliographic training of the In- 
formation Bureau officials has been utilized in 
a great many ways for cooperation in pre- 
paring bibliographies for special fields of lit- 
erature. A comprehensive bibliography com- 
pleted by the Bureau on its own account is 
the complete list of the periodicals currently 
kept on file by more than 350 German libra- 
ries, which was published in 1914. It con- 
tains 17,000 titles of periodicals, and with 
each title the libraries are stated where the 
respective periodicals may be found on file. 

In 1921 the Information Bureau published 
a complete list of the foreign periodicals then 
on file in 360 libraries. It contains 3,400 dif- 
ferent foreign periodicals. In the course of 
that work it was found that of the foreign 
periodicals contained in the complete list of 
1914, 4,000 were no longer on file, an impres- 
sive evidence of Germany’s being shut off 
from foreign literature. Since that time, 
every possible effort has been made to fill 
this gap. The Information Bureau has pre- 
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pared a new complete list of foreign period- 
icals, which is to appear in 1927 and will show 
a total of 13,000 different foreign periodicals 
on file in 800 German libraries. 

The exceedingly effective and useful actiy- 
ity of the Information Bureau can be fully 
appreciated only when it is remembered that 
the German scientific libraries are circulating 
their books and manuscripts, and are doing so 
not only in their respective home cities, but 
among out-of-town subscribers as well. This 
“German Library Circulation” is governed 
by special regulations. Eligible for admission 
to it is every library conducted on approved 
principles, and agreeing to reciprocate the 
service. Individuals who are unable to get a 
particular book at the library in their city 
and desiring to have it from another library, 
ascertain by inquiry to the Information Bu- 
reau where the desired book may be found, 
They then apply through their home library to 
the one named to them by the Information 
Bureau. The fee for lending the books 
amounts only to ten pfennigs, or two and one- 
half cents for each book; all the other ex- 
penses are borne by the libraries. The great 
advantage of this method of procedure for 
scientific workers living at places with small 
libraries is very plain. On the other hand, it 
imposes a heavy burden on the large libraries. 
The State Library, for instance, has circulated 
50,000 volumes among out-of-town subscribers 
during the last year. 

Printed books and manuscripts are lent also 
to libraries abroad which will agree to recip- 
rocate. There is hardly any European coun- 
try but avails itself of such literary help on 
the part of the State Library. During the 
past year more than 1,100 printed volumes 
were lent to foreign libraries. in seventeen 
different foreign states. 

Finally, as regards the activities of the 
State Library beyond the range of its own 
immediate duties, mention may be made of the 
Kommission fir den Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendrucke, the Commission for the Com- 
plete Catalog of Incunabula. The Commission 
is composed of a number of librarians who are 
experts in this branch, supplemented by schol- 
ars specializing in this line, one each from Aus- 
tria, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland. The 
Commission is appointed for the purpose of 
making an inventory of all the incunabula still 
in existence. By dint of many years’ work and 
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with liberal assistance from many foreign 
quarters, the material has been collected, and 
last year the first volume was published. It 
is arranged in alphabetic order by authors, 
and comprises the first part of the letter A, 
locating and describing 1,256 incunabula, a 
monumental standard work which, we are glad 
to say, has met with great appreciation by 
foreign critics. 

As mentioned above, the German libraries 
have not escaped unscathed from the hard 
times during the War and the years following 
it. Accordingly, when the Notgemeinschaft 
der Deutschen Wissenschaft, a Cooperative 
Emergency Relief for German Science, was 
founded in 1920, its program was made to in- 
clude plans to assist the German scientific 
libraries, and especially to supply them with 
foreign literature. The Notgemeinschaft is 
a self-administrative body, formed by the uni- 
vyersities, technical high schools, and some 
important scientific societies, and it has be- 
come the center of an extensive system of 
measures providing ways and means from 
sources at home and abroad to relieve the dis- 
tress of German science. Its organization 
includes a Library Committee, which is com- 
posed of a number of library directors. 

Assistance in the main has been extended 
to the two large state libraries at Berlin 
and Munich and to thirty libraries of German 
universities and technical high schools. For a 
systematic relief action, however, it was neces- 
sary to proceed on lines of definite arrange- 
ments among these thirty-two libraries. In 
this way the activity of the Notgemeinschaft 
became instrumental in establishing new mu- 
tual relations between these libraries, and 
thereby, beyond providing special funds, has 
led to a materially increased efficiency of this 
system of libraries as a whole. Thus, the 
Notgemeinschaft created a central purchasing 
agency for foreign books and periodicals. For 
the purpose of acquiring special foreign books 
a standard list of the most important books 
was prepared in cooperation with the two 
state libraries at Berlin and Munich. Since 
sufficient means were not available for uni- 
formly completing the stocks of all the libra- 
ries, the move towards specialization of indi- 
vidual libraries in definite particular fields was 
further advanced in order that every important 
foreign book should be available at least at 
one point. Furthermore, the Notgemeinschaft 


organized an exchange of duplicates among the 
German libraries and brought its influence and 
foreign connections to bear in the interest of a 
resumption of the exchange arrangements 
with foreign scientific institutions, which had 
been broken off on account of the War. Thus 
the activity of the Notgemeinschaft has 
proved exceedingly beneficial to the libraries. 
Its help will still be needed for a long time 
to come, since it is impossible to make up in a 
few years for what had to be neglected during 
nearly ten years of great misery. 

In a discussion of German libraries two 
associations must not be overlooked: The 
Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare, the Associa- 
tion of German Librarians, and the Borsen- 
verein der Deutschen Buchhandler, the Ex- 
change Association of German Bookdealers. 

The Association of German Librarians was 
founded in 1900 and has nearly 600 members 
at present. Every year, following its annual 
meeting, it arranges a German Library Day, 
on which occasion general questions concern- 
ing library work are discussed. The Asso- 
ciation publishes the Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Bibliotheken, a Yearbook of German Libra- 
ries, which, in addition to a descriptive list of 
libraries and a list of scientific library offi- 
cials, contains the decrees and ordinances of 
the German states, relating to library matters, 
and valuable statistical information. Ever 
since its organization the Association has done 
most creditable work in taking care of the 
interests of the German libraries and their 
librarians. 

The Association of German Bookdealers is 
the representative body of the publishers 
and booksellers of Germany and of the other 
German-speaking countries. The Association 
has founded and maintains with financial 
help from the government and the city of 
Leipzig the Deutsche Biicherei at Leipzig, 
which, by voluntary pledge on the part of 
all German publishers, is furnished with a 
copy of every printed book that is newly 
published. It therefore contains a com- 
plete collection of the entire literature in the 
German language published since the founda- 
tion of the Library in 1913. It now has more 
than 500,000 volumes. The Deutsche Biicherei 
also publishes the well-known Daily and 
Weekly Lists of new German literature, as 
well as the Literarisches Centralblatt, which is 
a systematically arranged analytical bibliog- 
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raphy of the recent German literature also 
including periodicals. 

With a mention, lastly, of the Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, which is the literary 
center for the discussion of all questions con- 
cerning German libraries, and which contains 
besides current reports on the libraries abroad, 
I should like to conclude this cursory review 
of the German library institutions. In my 
survey I have had to refrain from dwelling 
on the public libraries in Germany, because I 
do not consider myself as sufficiently quali- 
fied to discuss them. I regret that they can- 
not: be treated here by one of their representa- 
tives in a separate paper, as would befit their 
great importance. This is even more regret- 
table, since I believe that this audience would 
have been especially interested in the subject. 

After what I have said upon the subject of 
the German scientific libraries, I hope it will 
appear that on the German side the requisite 
conditions for extending international coopera- 
tion beyond its present limits are given. I 
have myself the privilege of being a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Bibliography 
of the Committee of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
At the last session of the Committee, aside 
from important bibliographical questions, spe- 
cific library matters also were discussed, above 
all others the question how it may be ren- 
dered easier, by international cooperation, to 
obtain information as to what books are con- 
tained in the various libraries concerning a 
given subject. This matter is scheduled for 
further discussion at a conference of experts, 
which will take place in the course of next 
winter. There is reasonable hope that this 
move may lead to cooperation of great value 
to all scientific work throughout the world, 
and that, moreover, such cooperation may 
establish mutual relations between the libra- 
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ries which will prove of benefit to other com. 
mon tasks as well. 

Those who are true friends of international 
cooperation will be on the lookout lest the 
great idea should be discredited by embarking 
on fantastic schemes or by the establishment 
of useless international organizations. As 
in the case of individuals, so among 
nations Nature itself provides a suitable divyi- 
sion of labor, based on the specific faculties 
and resources of each individual nation. Such 
special aptitude enables each of the nations to 
attain certain highest achievements in definite 
special fields, and the combined result of these 
highest achievements forms the foundation for 
the general progress of human culture and 
civilization. Therefore, international coopera- 
tion, if properly understood, should not regard 
as its ultimate goal bringing about uniformity 
of the human intellect and of human institu- 
tions. But international cooperation, on the 
contrary, should be based on the peculiar 
efficiency and power of initiative of each indi- 
vidual nation that has something of value to 
offer to the community of nations. 

The United States with its inexhaustible 
resources and indomitable push, advancing 
every progressive idea, is able to make contri- 
butions of infinite value to each branch of 
international cooperation. This will prove of 
benefit also to cooperation in the fields in 
which we are particularly interested. I, there- 
fore, wish with all my heart that, as time goes 
on, increasingly close relations may develop 
between the American and the German libra- 
ries, and that, with cordial understanding and 
mutual furtherance of each other, we may be 
enabled continually to raise our standards of 
achievement and thereby become more and 
more equal to the lofty tasks set us in one 
of the most important fields of human cul- 
tural progress. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


By Apotr JUrGcENs, Notgemeiuschaft 
y { 


To be called upon for a report on the Ger- 
man Public Libraries, on the occasion of the 
semicentennial anniversary celebration of the 
American. Library Association, is a privilege 
which I appreciate as a particular honor. Be- 
fore I enter upon a detailed description, let us 


der Deutschen Wissenschaft, Berlin 


cast a glance at the general cultural situation 
in Germany for the purpose of getting a bet- 
ter understanding of public library conditions. 
The great majority of the German population, 
in spite of various shiftings in the course 
of the last century, is still most closely con- 
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nected with the particular cultural bases in 
the various local sections of the country. 
It was not subjected to the allurement of 
those wide stretches of unsettled virgin land, 
the mainspring of American development. 
The great mass of the German middle 
classes who support and represent German 
cultural life, owned their individual libra- 
ries, mostly inherited from their fathers. 
Home reading in owned books was a necessity 
for educated Germans, just as home reading 
is by far the preponderant feature in the use 
of the public libraries. The low prices of the 
Reclam and Tauchnitz editions, which made 
English books cheaper in Germany than they 
were in England, enabled the very schoolboy 
to acquire a miniature library of universal 
literature. Thus the individual was accom- 
panied throughout life by the inherited stock 
of books and those he had added during the 
time of his development, and up to a short 
time prior to the War, each generation was 
wont to both read and quote the classics. 
Many good scientific as well as school and 
private society libraries afforded a substitute 
for the public libraries, which, up to a certain 
degree, was sufficient, since they were acces- 
sible to all educated people. That is why the 
need for public general educational libraries 
was for a long time felt less urgently by the 
German cultural strata than it was in the 
United States. Education for an intellectual 
aristocracy, and not as a basis of democracy, 
was the object aimed at by the German cul- 
tural strata. Moreover, in the German educa- 
tional system the public libraries were not of 
equal importance as in the United States, 
because, as a rule, individuals were compelled 
by law to attend school for a longer time and 
instruction at school was more systematic: 
The percentage of analphabets was smaller in 
Germany than in any other civilized country. 
Besides, the former German army training 
should not be overlooked as an educational 
factor. Now, considering the position occupied 
by the public libraries in the present German 
system of libraries, we find that, even in the 
view of the government, they are deemed con- 
siderably inferior in importance to the large 
escientific libraries. To illustrate: Berlin has 
the universal Prussian State Library, provid- 
ing scientific literature to a select class of 
readers throughout the country; it has the 
general university and technical high school 


libraries and those of the training colleges 
and the institutions of research; the giant spe- 
cial collections of the former ministerial de- 
partments for use in performing their large 
governmental tasks; the libraries of scientific 
societies, schools and churches. And aside 
from these it also has a central public library 
with ninety branches; but these public libraries 
own no more than 800,000 volumes as com- 
pared with 6,250,000 volumes in the scientific 
universal and special libraries. Thus Germany 
even today excels mostly in her large scientific 
universal and special libraries whose coopera- 
tion through the German Interlibrary Loan in 
connection with an Information Bureau and 
other common institutions guarantees the 
efficiency of the German library system. 

Nevertheless, the German public libraries 
are steadily growing in importance, especially 
as a result of the revolutionary social changes 
which have more largely substituted individual 
self-education for authority. In the following 
I will try to give you an idea of this phase 
of the German public library development, my 
endeavors in this respect having been favored 
with most courteous assistance on the part of 
Professor Fritz, the head of the large public 
libraries at Berlin. 

The first plan for a modern German city 
library was worked out by Preusker in 1839, 
and on the whole it corresponds to what was 
realized in Boston, U. S. A., in 1850. Aside 
from the public library, Preusker calls for 
school, army, hospital, and prison libraries, as 
well as traveling collections in connection with 
county and parish libraries. During the period 
of political agitation following the events in 
1848, public libraries were founded in many 
places, as for instance in Berlin, frequently 
by educational societies of tradespeople and 
craftsmen. Gradually, however, the interest 
originally taken in them flagged, and they 
degenerated into mere novel reading and dis- 
tribution places. A trip the librarian Norren- 
berg made to America, and its literary fruit, 
his publication on “Public Libraries” furnished 
the inspiration for the foundation of modern 
public libraries in Germany. The example set 
by the city of Charlottenburg in 1898 was 
followed by other cities like Essen, Hamburg, 
Elberfeld, Dortmund, most of them being 
cities in industrial sections of the country. 
Their clearly defined aim was to provide the 
German people with “culture,” as understood 
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by Goethe, and not with knowledge through a 
selection of the best class of books. Simul- 
taneously, traveling libraries and provincial 
advisory boards were founded for the rural 
districts of the country. 

A characteristically German feature is the 
multiplicity of forms and different points of 
view started from the organization of libraries, 
the personalities of their respective heads be- 
ing the determining factors. In many in- 
stances the public libraries were combined 
with existing collections of books, thereby 
producing new points of variation. In other 
cities the public libraries are found to be in 
close cooperation with those of private socie- 
ties, developing new and independent forms 
for popular education. The principal German 
types are the following: 

First: The public libraries in the proper 
sense of the term, maintained by municipalities 
and mostly consisting of a central library and 
a number of branches, working in close coop- 
eration with university extensions, public lec- 
tures, discussion classes and reading circles. 
Technically, these libraries, in turn, are of 
very different types Most of them—at least 
those of all the larger cities—have good read- 
ing rooms and children’s libraries; in some 
cases, as for instance in Munich, Charlotten- 
burg, Stettin, and other cities, they have ad- 
juncts containing musical collections. The 
open-shelf system has been introduced only in 
a few places. Generally the book-card system 
is used in charging circulating books. A very 
prominent feature is the individual advice 
given to readers by well-qualified library 
assistants. The leaders of this movement are 
Norrenberg, Fritz, Ackerknecht, and W. Hof- 
mann. The latter with his Zentrale fiir 
volkstiimliches Biichereiwesen in Deutschland 
(Central Body for German Public Library 
Matters) starts from general social and 
pedagogic principles, and his aims may per- 
haps be considered as too aristocratic, since he 
wants to restrict the activity and effect of the 
public library to readers of mature judgment, 
but through his very idealism he prevailed 
upon the city of Leipzig, even in these years 
of wide-spread hardship, to make great sacri- 
fices for the benefit of the library movement. 
The best survey of the public libraries proper 
is contained in the recently published Jahrbuch 
der Deutschen Volksbiichereien (Yearbook 
of the German Public Libraries). 
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Second: Traveling libraries 


are sent 
through the country in most parts of Ger- 


many, partially in connection with fixed county 
libraries, supervised by twelve consultation 


bureaus. There are also associations of 
county libraries in many parts of Germany. 
In Pomerania the rural libraries have all been 
centralized throughout the whole province, 
The peak achievement among these traveling 
libraries was the organization of the Emperor 
William Library for the former province of 
Posen, which Germany has since lost as a 
result of the War. 


Third: There are libraries maintained or 
supported by societies for popular education. 
Die Gesellschaft fiir Volksbildung (The 
Society for Popular Education), Der Rhein- 
Mainische Verband (The Rhine-Main Union), 
and the Deutsche Dichter-Gedachtnis-Stiftung 
(German Poets’ Memorial Foundation) are 
working along the same lines of political 
and religious impartiality as the above 
described library types. Devoted to the 
Catholic spirit is the Borromausverein (Bor- 
romaeus Association), organized through 3,000 
local sections and comprising about 12,000 
active volunteers in library work. It owns 
two and one-half millions of volumes, but, 
aside from this, is very actively engaged in 
widely distributing low-priced books among 
families as their own property, thus taking 
advantage of the inveterate German predilec- 
tion for owned books in its efforts to advance 
popular education on a religious basis. 


Fourth: Aside from these libraries and as- 
sociations pursuing “educational aims,” there 
are libraries with more or less pronounced 
political party affiliations, especially the trades- 
union libraries, supported and supervised by 
the educational committee of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. 


All along, the German public libraries were 
forced to carry on their work with very 
small resources and they, accordingly, laid 
particular stress on the thorough training of 
librarians and library assistants. The hard 
time of the political and social upheaval was 
the very period that gave a strong push to 
the public library movement, because it was 
the first time that the educational departments 
of the government became more strongly in- 
terested in the question of free popular educa- 
tion. It is true that, properly speaking, even 
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now there is no library legislation in Germany, 
but in most of the states special regulations 
have been issued regarding the training of 
librarians, because nothing but a high standard 
of quality promises success in carrying on the 
work. Except in Saxony, the training is uni- 
form for the scientific and the public libraries, 
covering a period of from three to four years 
after a complete high-school course. In 
compliance with a desire of the public libraries 
preparations are now under way to change 
this and to differentiate the training. Library 
schools have been established in the Berlin 
City Library, in the German Central Board at 
Leipzig, and by the Borromaeus Association 
at Bonn. Since 1909 a state examination is 
prescribed as a rule; the Prussian example 
has induced most of the other states to issue 
such regulations. 

In other respects the German public li- 
braries still present the same variegated pic- 
ture as before. There was no uniform organ- 
ization, comprising all states and tendencies, 
until 1924 when the Association of German 
Public Librarians was founded with Professor 
Fritz as chairman and four hundred and fifty 
members. In addition to it, there is a 
Reichsverband deutscher Bibliotheksbeamter 
und Angestellter (Association of German 
Library Officials and Employés) and the 
Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare (Associa- 
tion of German Librarians) on a larger scale. 
The most important publications of the public 
library movement are: Biicherei- und Bil- 
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dungspflege (Library and Educational Cul- 
tivation); Hefte fiir Biichereiwesen (Li- 
brary Publications); Die Biicherwelt, Zeit- 
schrift des Borroméusvereins (The World 
of Books, published by the Borromaeus Asso- 
ciation). 

The tasks confronting the German public 
libraries were further increased when, owing 
to the currency inflation, a majority of the 
middle class was no longer able to buy 
books. In 1923 the greatest increase of read- 
ers was recorded, especially from the educated 
strata of the population, this increase coming 
at a moment when the public libraries were 
least fit to cope with the situation, for it is a 
regrettable fact that only an insignificant part 
of their stock of books could be renewed dur- 
ing the last twelve years. This, in fact, will 
be their paramount task of the future, after 
the economic recovery of Germany. 

Common to all German public libraries is 
their unbounded enthusiasm in serving the 
cause of popular education. What they aspire 
to is not to provide knowledge but to convey 
culture. They do not see their supreme 
achievement in absolute compliance with the 
desires of their readers, but instead they pur- 
sue an ethical object through popular educa- 
tion to a consciousness of the people as a 
whole whom they want to serve regardless of 
political parties and cliques. The German 
slogan is not Bacon’s “Knowledge is Power,” 
but “Bildung ist Glick” (Goethe), (In Cul- 
ture there is Happiness). 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY IN ITS INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS* 


By R. Farguuarson SHarp, Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum, London (Represented 
the British Museum and The Library Association) 


At the outset, I am charged to express, on 
behalf of the Trustees of the British Museum 
and the Board of Education of Great Britain 
(whose joint representative here I have the 
honour to be), their warm appreciation of 
your kindness and hospitality in inviting their 
delegate to this conference and their hearty 
good wishes for its success. To this I would 
wish to add my own feeling of gratification 





.*Presented at the Fourth General Session, Atlantic 
City, October 7. 


at having the good fortune to be present on 
this historic occasion; and to assure you not 
only of my great interest in these proceedings 
but also of my keenly interested anticipation 
of what I believe I am to be privileged to see 
of the working of some of the leading li- 
braries in this country. The American Li- 
brary Association has a unique position and a 
unique prestige. No European librarian can 
afford to be ignorant of its activities; and the 
present opportunity, so generously offered, 
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will, I am sure, prove valuable to those for- 
tunate enough to be able to avail themselves 
of it. 


When the president of your Association in- 
vited me to say a few words at one of these 
Sessions, he intimated that it would probably 
be one devoted to international relations; and 
I tried to run over in my mind the interna- 
tional relations that exist, or should exist, 
between great libraries. I suppose the most 
obvious of these are: Cooperation in publica- 
tions of an international character and of 
international importance; exchange of publi- 
cations; the loan of books to foreign stu- 
dents; the attempt to make a library’s collec- 
tion of foreign literature as completely rep- 
resentative as possible; correspondence with, 
and visits from, foreign librarians, leading to 
an often fruitful exchange of ideas; and cor- 
respondence with private persons in foreign 
countries who seek information from and 
occasionally make personal use of the libraries 
of countries other than their own. Applying 
this to the British Museum, I think I may 
say that we come through the test fairly 
well, except in one important particular. We 
may not, by the Statutes of the British 
Museum, lend our books abroad, and scarcely 
at home. To all intents and purposes, nothing 
that has become the property of the Trustees 
as part of the national collections is ever 
allowed to leave the British Museum, except- 
ing only if it be required, under subpoena, as 
evidence in the Courts of Justice. 


Although the British Museum does what it 
can in the matter of cooperation in publica- 
tions of international importance and exchange 
of its own publications, I am afraid that this 
necessary attitude towards the loan of books 
must often make us appear in an ungenial 
light. A very slight relaxation of the Statute 
to which I have alluded has been made pos- 
sible by a recent Act of Parliament. We may 
now lend, but only within the British Isles, 
duplicate objects from the collections, pro- 
vided that they have been purchased and were 
not donations to the Museum. But the inter- 
national attitude in this respect remains as 
sternly unbending as before. Whether this is 
altogether a matter for regret may perhaps be 
debated. Certainly, it is a matter for regret 
to us when we are unable to oblige our for- 
eign friends; but further reflection may con- 
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cede that our attitude, though unaccommodat- 
ing, may in its special circumstances, be 
defensible. : 

To begin with, there is the fact—which of 
course applies more particularly to the ques- 
tion of loans within our own shores—that the 
British Museum library is primarily a library 
of reference and research; it is not primarily, 
but only incidentally, educational. And that 
very fact suggests a line of defence of its 
policy of not allowing its books to stray out 
of the fold. In the first place, it must be an 
advantage to a would-be reader to know that, 
if the British Museum possesses a book that 
he requires to consult, he will find it there, 
and not find that it has been lent to some 
student at a distance. In the second place, a 
book is in so many instances required by a 
student for use in conjunction with other 
books. There is, of course, also the considera- 
tion of the risk of the possible loss of books 
lent—not, perhaps, a very great risk, but still 
one to be taken into account. 

To leave debatable topics and come on to 
the more pleasantly firm ground of fact, per- 
haps I may be allowed, in quite a desultory 
way, to allude to certain international rela- 
tions, both public and personal, which the 
British Museum library has in the past been 
able, or is now able and glad, to enjoy. 


One international relation, dating back to 
the early years of the nineteenth century—a 
relation with a foreign country that was none 
of the Museum’s own seeking, but was hap- 
pily brought to it by a caprice of fate—at 
once suggests itself to the mind of any British 
Museum librarian. No name is more hon- 
oured in the history of that library than that 
of an Italian—the political refugee, Antonio 
Panizzi, who obtained occupation in the 
library, was naturalized, and eventually rose 
to be Principal Librarian and died full of 
honours as Sir Anthony Panizzi. To this re- 
markable man, who had an outstanding genius 
for librarianship, the British Museum owes a 
debt of gratitude. He infused fresh and vig- 
orous blood into the veins of the national 
library at a time when its vitality was at a 
decidedly low ebb; he inspired its workers 
with new aims and initiated new methods; he 
was practically responsible for the designing 
of our great reading room and the maze of 
bookstacks that surrounds it; and he left be- 
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hind him, as a perpetual monument, a well- 
ordered library that was to become, in a space 
of time that he would have considered in- 
credible, one of the largest and richest in the 
world. 

One of Panizzi’s chief aims implies an in- 
ternational relation of the highest value— 
namely, as one of his biographers has put it, 
“to bring into the library the best books upon 
every conceivable subject from all parts of the 
civilized world.” Such an aim is now, of 
course, “common form” to all great national 
libraries; but in Panizzi’s day the idea was 
like a new light shining into the world of 
literature. It still constitutes an ideal for the 
librarian of any great library which has pur- 
poses wider than its own local history or 
national literature—to endeavour, that is to 
say, to become the best library of every coun- 
try’s literature existing outside of the country 
to which that literature is native. That ideal 
is not easy of attainment, but is well worth 
reaching after. 


Panizzi also broke what was, in his day, 
new ground in refusing to allow personal 
predilections or personal prejudice to influence 
the selection of foreign books. Such a thing 
would be intolerable in any great library now, 
but in his day it was not uncommon. To 
take an instance, his predecessor as Keeper of 
Printed Books had banned all foreign books 
that in any way savoured of scepticism or in- 
fidelity. Panizzi at once ordered a large sup- 
ply of these—not in any spirit of freakish 
opposition, but to stress the point that every 
side of a subject should be represented in a 
properly constituted library. 


To come to the present day, an international 
relation that intimately affects any Keeper of 
Printed Books at the British Museum is the 
world-wide nature of his correspondence. 
Letters containing enquiries, often of real in- 
terest, come to him not only from familiar 
quarters in other lands but also from spots so 
unfamiliar and so remote as to make him 
wonder at the existence of the British Museum 
library being known there. Some of the most 
interesting of these, usually sent with charm- 
ing apologies that turn the labour of answer- 
ing them into a pleasure, come from quite far- 
off spots in this vast continent of yours. Is it 
altogether fanciful to believe that, if we can 
give information or assistance to enquirers in 


other lands, often so far away, we are doing 
a little to keep alive international relations of 
a very desirable nature? 

The readers whom we welcome in our Read- 
ing Room afford another illustration of the 
same relation. They come from many lands 
and many nations, eastern and western; we 
are glad to see them, and do our best to send 
them away satisfied. We are often materially 
assisted by them in the matter of suggestions 
as to our selection of the foreign literature 
that we acquire by purchase. By their advice, 
omissions have often been made good or mis- 
takes rectified; their particular literature, in 
consequence, is better represented in our li- 
brary for the future, to the benefit of those 
who follow them. Altogether, a pleasant and 
useful international relation. 


Perhaps I may be allowed just to allude to a 
possibility in the way of international coopera- 
tion—very shadowy at present, and merely “in 
the air.” Our General Catalogue at the Brit- 
ish Museum is completely out of print (except 
for our monthly issues of “Accession” en- 
tries) ; and, as we have regretfully to tell fre- 
quent enquirers, there is no prospect, at all 
events for a long time, of any reprinting of it 
—partly on account of the necessary labour of 
revision that it would imply, and mainly on 
account of the very great expense. But there 
is just a faint possibility that, with the cooper- 
ation of the Bibliographical Society of 
America in the important matter of finding 
subscribers, some sort of photographic repro- 
duction of the Catalogue, as it stands, may 
some day be undertaken. The scheme, as I 
have said, is still quite shadowy, and may 
never come to fruition; but I have the per- 
mission of the president of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, who has talked with me 
of the possibility of some such project, to 
mention that at any rate the idea of it (which 
originated with his Society) is in the air. 

Such considerations as: the peculiar position 
and _strictly-defined powers of the British 
Museum library; the impossibility (to take 
one instance) of breaking away from old 
methods in, or introducing new methods into, 
a Catalogue that dates from a century ago, 
and must be kept up, in essential details, on 
its original lines; the nature and scope of our 
library and the extent of its adaptability to 
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changing needs,—all such considerations make 
me conscious that we, at the British Museum, 
are necessarily kept apart from many of the 
problems, national and international, that in- 
terest your Association. And that is why, at 
the risk of seeming trivial, I have ventured 
to outline some international relations of a 
more personal kind. 

For it is most of all when one visits, or is 
visited by, librarians of other nationalities, 
that one realizes the splendid international 
fellowship which binds librarians together, all 
the world over,—a fellowship between men 
and women all eager to learn and glad to 
teach, jealous for their library but not for 
themselves, and all knowing that a bit of quiet 
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work well done, even if it be scarcely heard 
of by the multitude, is worth the doing if it 
advances bibliographical knowledge by ever so 
little. 

In conclusion, let me say that just as I do 
know that no librarian visitors are more wel- 
come in my own country than those who 
come, so keenly interested and so courteously 
appreciative, from this country, so, in the 
same way, I feel that not only the pleasantest 
but perhaps the most valuable of international 
relations in the library world is the friendlj- 
ness which makes it possible for one to find 
one’s self in such a gathering as this, as a 
guest of the great Association which rep- 
resents American librarianship. 


THE POWER OF PERSONALITY* 
By Henry Guppy, Librarian of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, and President of The 


[British] Library Association. 


(Represented the University of Manchester, the 


John Rylands Library, The Library Association.) 


The mission with which I have been en- 
trusted by the members of the British Library 
Association, by the Council of the University 
of Manchester, and by the Trustees and Gov- 
ernors of the John Rylands Library, is to 
offer to you their most cordial congratulations 
upon the phenomenal success which has 
crowned the operations of the American Li- 
brary Association during the first five decades 
of its history. 

They recognize that the remarkable devel- 
opment which has taken place in the public 
library affairs of the United States and Can- 
ada, is due, almost exclusively, to the activity 
and influence of the Association and of the 
long line of distinguished men and women 
who have so wisely guided its affairs, 

They desire, also, to be allowed to associate 
themselves with the members of the American 
Library Association in gratefully acknowledg- 
ing the debt which, in common with them, 
they owe to the founders and benefactors, 
who, whether by gifts or by personal service, 
have raised the Association to a position of 
influence second to none among library organ- 
izations—an influence which has spread far 
beyond the shores of this great American 
continent. 

Furthermore, they have charged me, in 
conveying to you their warm and friendly 


* Presented at Atlantic City, October 7 at 4 p. m. 


greetings, to express, in their name, the fer- 
vent hope that the Association will in the 
future not only maintain but add to the 
achievements of the past. 


There are happily with us today several of 
the men and women to whom reference has 
already been made, who were not only respon- 
sible for the foundation of this great Associa- 
tion, but who, during the early and struggling 
years of its history, laboured unceasingly for 
the cause that is so near to the heart of every 
one of us, who so proudly have entered into 
the fruits of their labours. Of these, two 
names call for special mention, and it is need- 
less to remind you that they are the names of 
Dr. Melvil Dewey and Mr. Richard Rogers 
Bowker. 


I am afraid that we do not cultivate the 
grace of gratitude and thankfulness as we 
should. For that reason, it is well for us to 
be reminded from time to time, that the love 
that never tells its story, with the gratitude 
that never says “Thank you,” and never finds 
expression in word, or deed, or gesture, drifts 
away into a drowsy indifference, and in course 
of time ceases to be felt. 

I like the words of your great countryman, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in “The Alabaster 
Box of Ointment”: “Do not,” says Emerson, 
“keep the alabaster boxes of your love and 
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tenderness sealed up until your friends are 
dead. Fill their lives with sweetness, speak 
approving cheering words, while their ears 
can still hear them, and while their hearts 
can still be thrilled and made happier by them. 
The kind things you mean to say when they 
are gone, say before they go. The flowers 
you mean to send for their coffin, send to 
brighten their homes before they leave them.” 

In the spirit which breathes through those 
lines of Emerson shall we not seize the pres- 
ent opportunity to thank those I have named 
and many others, to whom collectively and 
individually we owe so much, for all they 
have done for us, and at the same time ex- 
press to them the hope that the time may 
be still far distant when their names will be 
added to the list of founders who are no 
longer with us? 

These men and women were the pioneers 
of the library movement in the United States, 
and they might well have said, in the words 
of William Ewart, who was responsible, in 
collaboration with Joseph Brotherton, for the 
passing of the first Public Libraries Act in the 
United Kingdom, in 1850: “Have we not 
planted for posterity."—a boast which would 
have been as pardonable as it would have been 
prophetic. 

Truly, the seed which they sowed has grown 
up into the mightiest of trees. 

During the fifty years which have elapsed 
since those small beginnings were made in 
1876, the state and town libraries of the 
United States have greatly increased in num- 
ber, and have reached a very high standard of 
efficiency, while in no other country have pri- 
vate individuals so abundantly contributed to 
library endowment. 

It would advance the library movement in 
many ways if we, of the younger generation, 
were more mindful of the past services of 
these men and women who blazed the trail, 
who opened up new paths, and by their sacri- 
fices paved the way to easier conditions for 
leaders, and a better and brighter prospect for 
their followers. 

Nor must we omit to acknowledge the tre- 
mendous debt we owe to the great collectors 
of books of a bygone age, as well as of the 
present day. Our great libraries stand as 
superb symbols of the vast debt of gratitude 
which the English-speaking peoples owe to 
such private collectors as: Bodley, Cotton, 
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Grenville, Douce, Rawlinson, Thomasson, the 
Spencers, the Churchills, the Lindsays, the 
Cavendish family, Astor, Harvard, Lenox, 
Tilden, Crerar, Newberry, Carter Brown, 
Pierpont Morgan, Huntington, Clements, 
Widener, Rylands, and a host of others too 
numerous to mention. 

These liberal minded men and women de- 
voted their energies of mind and body to col- 
lecting and preserving for posterity rare rec- 
ords of human progress, many of which would 
otherwise have been destroyed, and in good 
time made it possible either by bequest or oth- 
erwise, for the results of their labours and 
forethought to be saved from the disaster of 
dispersal by being added to the public or 
national libraries of their respective countries. 
They are the worthy successors of those 
devout men of the ancient and mediaeval 
periods, to whom the sacred task was en- 
trusted of carefully collecting, preserving, 
transcribing, and transmitting to posterity, 
those records of past achievements and of the 
growth of the human mind in past ages which 
excite our admiration and envy today. 

It is largely due to the scholarly instincts 
of these collectors that both England and the 
United States are today in proud possession 
of so many libraries, each of which in certain 
respects is unrivalled. 

And here, let me offer a personal word of 
grateful appreciation to those pioneers who 
are with us today, for what they have done 
for me personally. 

I recall with gratitude that Special report 
on the public libraries of the United States, 
issued by the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior, in 1876, a volume 
of 1,222 pages, which is still one of the most 
illuminating and inspiring collections of docu- 
ments relating to library affairs ever pub- 
lished. It was that report which gave me 
my first insight into the wonderful possibili- 
ties of service which a library career holds 
out, and I never tire of acknowledging my 
indebtedness to the men who were responsible 
for the contents of that report, which may 
still be read with profit. 

In the same year the first number of the 
Library Journal appeared, under the joint edi- 
tership of Melvil Dewey and R. R. Bowker, 
and was largely instrumental, together with 
the report already referred to, in stimulating 
interest in the library movement in England. 
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Not only so, but the Journal has done more, 
and is’ still doing more for the international- 
ization of our work than any other publica- 
tion. 

Your first library conference was held in 
the year 1853, at New York, just three years 
after the passing of the first Public Libraries 
Act in the United Kingdom. The moving 
spirits in that conference were Charles C. 
Jewett and William F. Poole. 

Twenty-three years later the second confer- 
ence was held at Philadelphia, and resulted in 
the formation of the Association whose jubi- 
lee we commemorate this year. 


At that inaugural meeting there was pres- 
ent one English delegate in the person of 
James Yates, librarian of the Public Library 
of Leeds, which had been opened in 1870; and 
it may not be unworthy of remark that it was 
from the same city that the British Library 
Association, meeting in conference last month, 
sent the address of congratulation which it 
was my privilege to present to this Associa- 
tion on Monday. 

When the reports of that first conference 
of the A. L.A. reached England, steps were 
at once taken to summon the first library con- 
ference to be held in Europe. It was held in 
London in the year following (1877), and led 
to the formation of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom, whose jubilee we, in 
turn, shall celebrate next year in the historic 
city of Edinburgh. 

At that first European conference we were 
assisted by the presence of seventeen dele- 
gates from the United States, and we hope to 
have the honour of entertaining a very much 
larger contingent next year. 

I recall these well known facts in order 
to emphasize the point I wish to make quite 
clear, that in England we recognize you, our 
American confréres, as the pioneers in the 
matter of the public library movement from 
the very first. When, in 1849, the British 
House of Commons appointed a Select Com- 
mittee to enquire into the question of public 
libraries, it transpired, in the course of the 
enquiry, that the United States had already 
anticipated us in the formation of public 
libraries, and had established more than one 
hundred such institutions, whilst we, in Eng- 
land, could boast of only two which could be 
regarded in any sense as public. 
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Another land-mark in this growing interest 
in library practice was the publication by Mr, 
Jewett of his interesting report On the con- 
struction of catalogues of libraries, which first 
appeared in 1852. That was followed in Eng- 
land, by the publication of Augustus De Mor- 
gan’s little treatise, which appeared in the 
Companion to the [British] Almanack for 
1853, “On the difficulty of correct description 
of books.” It is not at all unlikely that De 
Morgan’s treatise was inspired by the report 
of Jewett. Both those little manuals, for that 
is what they may very properly be termed, 
may profitably be read by cataloguers today, 
In 1902 De Morgan’s little treatise was re. 
printed in the Library Association Record and 
separately, and in the same year the American 
Bibliographical Society issued another reprint 
as one of its first publications. 

At the annual meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom held in 1882 
at Cambridge, Mr. Bowker read a paper that 
was full of valuable suggestions on “The 
work of the nineteenth century librarian, for 
the librarian of the twentieth,” in which he 
pointed out that “the librarian of the twen- 
tieth century, for whom we are working, 
ought to be much better and do much better 
than his illustrious predecessors.” I wonder 
whether we have justified that hope? I am 
afraid that some of us have fallen far short 
of Mr. Bowker’s ideal. 

It is impossible to lay too much emphasis on 
the personality of the men and women to 
whom we librarians of the present generatjon 
owe so much. 

Libraries are important instruments of cul- 
ture, and to those who regard intellectual cul- 
ture as the soul of a nation’s life the library 
stands in the forefront of the agencies for 
good on which the future of any nation de- 
pends. These agencies work in hidden ways, 
and it is impossible except at long intervals 
to judge of the effect. But the utilization of 
the library to its full value depends upon the 
librarian, 

Here, in America, you have brought the 
library machine to a state of great perfection, 
but it matters not how excellent your machin- 
ery is, it is the human element that prevails, 
and those institutions have done best which 
have had men and women of outstanding 
capacity to devote their whole energy to the 
undertakings which they control. It is the 
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man or the woman behind the machine who 
makes it go. Indeed, it may be said that any 
collection of books, such as you have here in 
America in such abundance, is but a mob of 
books, like a body without the breath of life, 
until it has behind it the personality of the 
librarian to vitalize it. 


The same argument applies to every walk 
in life. It is personality that tells. It is the 
quality that tells in the lecturer, it is the 
power of the orator, the secret of the leader 
of forlorn hopes, the help of the physician, 
the reliance of the lawyer, the preacher’s 
most telling appeal, and the most subtle power 
of the librarian. 


How many people we meet and never think 
of again, because they have left no special 
impression upon us by reason of their lack of 
this subtle charm, whilst others, whom we may 
see but for a few moments, leave upon us a 
lasting impression, because of their impelling 
personality. 

Take the great outstanding masterpieces of 
literature, which we speak of as classics, those 
great books which are superior to the ebb and 
flow of popular fancy and of critical opinion, 
and which refuse to die. The secret of their 
immortality is one of personality, for a great 
book owes its greatness to the greatness of 
the personality that gave it life. It grows 
directly out of life. The author has put 
himself into its pages, and they partake of his 
life, and are instinct with his personality. The 
mirror which he holds up to the world about 
him is the mirror of his own personality. 


There are many libraries which owe their 
greatness in the same way to the personality 
of the men and women who have lived with 
and for the institutions which have been com- 
mitted to their charge, and who have created 
the atmosphere which pervades them. 


There is much truth in the often repeated 
assertion that the best guide to any library 
is the librarian, for it is our duty to facilitate 
in every way the contact of the seeker with 
what he seeks in the resources of the library. 
That is what Herbert Spencer meant when he 
defined a librarian as a high-priest of litera- 
ture. By that definition he has placed us in the 
Priestly succession, and by so doing has raised 
librarianship to the dignity of a sacred calling, 
a dignity which carries with it a very serious 
responsibility. 


The high-priest of ancient days, of whom 
Herbert Spencer was thinking when he 
framed that definition, was the keeper of the 
oracles of the gods, at the time when the 
temple was the library. But he was not only 
the keeper or librarian, he was also the me- 
dium of approach between the worshippers 
who came to the shrine and the oracles of 
which he was the custodian. And so, we 
librarians, who are keepers of the oracles of 
truth which form the equipment of the shelves 
of our respective libraries, must strive to be 
something more than mere keepers, we must 
be the living vitalizing links between the 
books and the readers. Therefore it is our 
business to be guides and pathfinders, but 
before we can guide others into the fields of 
truth, we must first of all have traversed those 
fields for ourselves. In other words we must 
know books. 

To that end we must seek to enter into the 
spirit of the authors we take up, so as to 
penetrate into the vital forces of their person- 
ality. That is how Petrarch entered into such 
close and intimate relations with Vergil, Cic- 
ero, Horace, and even with Homer. They 
were not mysteriously distant and supernat- 
ural beings; they were friends, and friends to 
whom, as he entered into their spirit and 
became better acquainted with their writings, 
he wrote letters telling them how they had 
enriched his life, and at the same time point- 
ing out to them the inconsistencies between 
their teachings and their lives, and the pain 
and disappointment which these defects had 
caused him. When the Latin translation of 
Homer first came into his hands, he wrote to 
Homer in the same strain telling him how 
much he had enjoyed his writings, but regret- 
ting his inability to read them as he had writ- 
ten them. Having no Greek, it had been nec- 
essary for him to drink his wine through a 
Latin flagon. That is entering into the spirit 
of your author! 

Many years ago I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Bishop Mandell Creighton give an address 
on the librarian’s equipment, in which he re- 
marked that the public were unreasonable 
enough to expect us to be walking encyclo- 
paedias. We dare not, said the Bishop, hope 
to rise to that height, for that is a counsel of 
perfection. But what we may hope to become 
is omniscient smatterers. The wisdom of 
such a suggestion, in a general way, might 
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be open to doubt, but remembering the rela- 
tionship in which we stand to readers, I think 
it is justified. 

You may say: “Yes, that is all very true, 
but are you not setting up a standard of effi- 
ciency which very few of us have even ap- 
proached?” In my own case it is only too 
true! But I believe in having ideals in every 
department of work. My ideals in librarian- 
ship have been Henry Bradshaw, Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, Richard Garnett, Leopold Delisle, 
Justin Winsor, and many other men of that 
same lofty type. I have even dared to set up 
Petrarch as one of my ideals. Do you remem- 
ber what Petrarch’s attitude was to the pas- 
sage from this life to the next? His hope 
was that death would find him in study and in 
prayer. And that was precisely how death 
did find him, in his chair, with his head and 
arms resting on the open page of a manuscript 
of Homer, which he had been in the act of 
studying and annotating. Can you conceive of 
any more beautiful passing from this life? 
The best place for any of us to be found is 
the post of duty, and I ask for no better con- 
clusion to my work on this plane, than that 
death should find me at my post in the library 
T love. 

I confess to being a hero-worshipper, and I 
make no apology for it. But I do not wish to 
be misunderstood, for I am only too well 
aware of my own limitations to entertain any 
of the conceit of Aesop’s frog, who, when he 
saw an ox drinking in his pond, saw no reason 
why he should not become as great as the ox, 
and at once began to inflate himself with such 
disastrous results. 

But what is this personality upon which I 
have been laying so much emphasis? 

It is that peculiar inherent quality of the 
individual which reveals itself in so many 
forms. In some people it is so strongly ex- 
pressed that the very air seems charged with 
their presence, and wherever they may be 
people are aware of an influence emanating 
from them. In fact, whenever two people 
meet personality is operative. In everything 
we say or do, in every contact with people, 
we express ourselves. If our self-expres- 
sion is trained we shall express our best self. 
If not, certain things we hope for, the goal we 
desire to reach, the impression we wish to 
make, will not materialize. We shall not feel 
at ease among people, and we shall remain 
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unnoticed and uninteresting. You cannot ex- 
pect people to read beyond a tiresome title- 
page! 

In whatever relations we deal with other 
people we base our opinions of them largely 
on our understanding of their personality; and 
we in turn are judged by the personality we 
show to those we meet. 

Personality is not less powerful when it 
works quietly. It is reported that Kossuth, 
the Hungarian patriot, on one occasion said: 
“If I had to choose my place among the forces 
of nature I would ask to be the dew, which 
falls silently and unnoticed over the face of 
nature, trodden under the foot of man and 
despised, yet blessing and refreshing every- 
thing upon which it falls.’ Personality often 
works in such quiet and unobtrusive ways, 
The value of my life does not depend on what 
I own, on what place I occupy in society, upon 
my politics, my religion, or my fame; it does 
not even depend on what I say, it is what kind 
of person I am. This point is very beautifully 
illustrated by an incident related by the Vicar 
of a large industrial parish in the centre of 
England, who in the course of conducting a 
class of candidates in preparation for con- 
firmation, noticing that one young woman was 
very regular in her attendance, he took her 
aside and asked her what it was that had 
induced her to want to join the church. “Have 
you been impressed by my sermons?” said the 
Vicar. “No, sir!” said the young woman. 
“Then, what is it that has induced you to take 
this step?” To which question came the very 
touching and significant reply: “It is the 
beautiful life of the girl who works next to 
me in the mill.” I wonder of how many of us 
in this assembly it can be said that any one of 
those with whom we come in daily contact, 
whether our colleagues, or the readers it is 
our privilege to serve, have been influenced 
by the quiet beauty of our lives? 

The question may be asked: “What is it 
that gives people in these various walks of 
life this power of influence?” It is some- 
thing more forceful than charm, and it is not 
merely intelligence, although that enters into 
it. Fundamentally, it is spiritual in nature. 
There has been a gradual development of the 
conception, corresponding with a gradually 
deepening sense of personality from its dawn 
in the first days of the Christian era up to the 
present time. In the ancient world the con- 
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ception of personality was so rudimentary as 
to be practically non-existent, but Christian- 
ity, with the principle of self-analysis involved 
in its essence, soon gave rise to a conscious- 
ness of personality. 

Professor Coffin in Personality in the mak- 
ing takes the view that personality is the big- 
gest thing in life, the biggest factor in the 
universe. Marvellous as is the natural world 
as described by astronomy, geology, physics, 
and chemistry, the mental life as found in man 
is a far more remarkable reality. It is one of 
the biggest miracles in the universe. The 
scientist can tell us a great many things about 
the brain, its function and its composition. He 
can tell us about the grey matter, and the 
millions of cells of which it is composed, But 
ask him to describe the process by which 
thought enters the brain, and he shakes his 
head. That is a mystery, a miracle which the 
greatest scientist that ever lived is unable to 
explain ! 

And so it is with personality. It is that 
touch of the Divine that is in every one of us, 
but the faculty with which it is expresssed 
differs in men and in women as much as tem- 
per and disposition. Often the most con- 
servative of men and the most feminine of 
women possess a compelling personality. In 
no two individuals does it take the same 
aspect. If you possess it, it is the quality that 
makes you different and more interesting than 
the person at your right or at your left, who 
has not taken the trouble to cultivate it. In 
some people it is undeveloped or hidden, a 
condition which may be described as mental 
laziness, but it is never wholly lacking, for 
the spark is there, and needs only to be fanned 
into a flame. 

A strong personality is keenly sensitive to 
the higher and finer things of life, and to the 
welfare of others. Browning’s “The Ring 
and the Book” is a profound and comprehen- 
sive study of personality as recognized in the 
twentieth century. 

That which distinguishes one person from 
another, that makes one person a success and 
the other a failure, is this difference of per- 
sonality. How quickly you are attracted by 
the person who is mentally alive, who radiates 
life and strength and purpose, and who has 
faith in himself or herself. It is the quality 
that tells most in the preacher or lecturer. 
Philips Brooks has given us the best definition 


of preaching as the “communication of truth 
through personality.” We have all listened to 
lectures and sermons which were perfect in 
form and in matter, but which left us cold and 
unmoved, simply because they were imper- 
sonal, the preacher or lecturer was not in 
them. This point may be illustrated by another 
simple story which is told of the great preacher 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon. A mother took 
her small son to hear the great preacher. 
After he had been listening for a while the 
boy whispered to his mother: “Mother, is 
Mr. Spurgeon speaking to me?” 


We are often warned against a too frequent 
use of the personal pronoun, and the student 
should give heed to this warning. But there 
are occasions when the personal pronoun will 
come out instinctively, and it would be sheer 
affectation to try to keep it back. Take that 
greatest of all preachers, Paul, and count the 
times when the personal pronoun “I” is used 
in his epistles. Eliminate those personal pro- 
nouns and how much feebler to our touch 
would be the pulse-beats of that strong, vibrant 
soul, if he had not dared thus boldly to speak 
of himself. If you know how rightly to use 
the personal note, that is the right example 
still. St. Paul says to the Corinthians: “I 
delivered that which I also received.” It is 
always so; nothing can be delivered that has 
not been received. We reach other souls 
only through our own personal discoveries. 
“That which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon and our hands have handled.” 


Another question which may quite reason- 
ably be asked is: “Can personality be culti- 
vated?” I say without hesitation that no 
normal person exists who cannot develop the 
personality he or she possesses, if they go 
about it as they would go about anything else 
in which they wish to succeed. If you want 
anything ardently enough, go after it mind 
and soul, and you will get it. Personality is 
no exception to this rule. 


The most difficult part is to know what to 
eliminate and what to develop, for the fash- 
ioning of personality includes a study of those 
things which we should discourage, as well as 
those things we should encourage. Keep 
what tastes you have, and as many more as 
you can acquire. Keep emotionally and intel- 
lectually fresh to new impressions. 
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Many of us fail to get the best out of life 
because we give so little thought to what we 
really need to keep our personality alive. We 
overlook the vital fact, that what we get out 
of life depends upon what we are prepared 
to put into it. We are all, I fear, shockingly 
improvident when it comes to provide for the 
long life-time of our own personality. We 
make provision for the rainy day in things 
temporal, forgetting that it is even more im- 
portant to accumulate a store of mental inter- 
ests to make judicious investments along 
intellectual lines. We should forestall the 
inevitable change in our tastes by constantly 
trying to enlarge our circle of interests. We 
must not get into mental ruts. We must not 
allow our personality to stagnate, but help it 
tc grow into possession of more and more of 
the good things of earth, the really good 
things, because they are the worth-while 
things. 

We all carry an inner touchstone, if we 
could only use it. We have minds, all of us. 
If we could only put them seriously to take 
stock of our way of life, to decide what we 
really want, what is really worth wanting, and 
then go after it with all our might, what a 
world we should have. 

Above all let us be humble, for in that way 
we shall escape many a fire in the mind, many 
a bitter sour thought. I have heard it said 
that only humble people are sweet-minded, and 
it is certainly true to say that humility is not 
mean or servile, it is one of the greatest vir- 
tues we can enjoy. 

The heroism of personality is not limited to 
the few spectacular individuals in a given 
generation, its achievement is a matter of 
years, and like perfection is always a little 
further on. It is a process of growth which 
may continue until perfection is reached—and 
that is never. We are told that growth pro- 
ceeds through assimilation. But, we do not 
know just what the subtle chemistry of nature 
is, by which non-living, inorganic matter is 
taken in and converted into living tissue. That 
is nature’s great and continuous miracle. 

Mental growth also proceeds by means of 
this law of assimilation. It is dependent upon 
the presence in the environment of adequate 
stimuli to call forth reaction. Physical growth 
implies increase in size, in bulk, and in strength, 
and in like manner mental growth signifies 
increase in experience and in information or 
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knowledge of facts. Yet, development both 
physical and mental connotes finer adjustment 
between parts, superior organization, greater 
differentiation and integration, so that a dis- 
tinction must be made between growth and 
development. 

Efficiency is a means of personal develop- 
ment. It demands that a man or a woman be 
able not only to meet the common ordinary 
circumstances of life, but the unusual and 
extraordinary as well. They must know not 
only what and how, but also why. The effi- 
cient man or woman is the one with personal- 
ity, and one who expresses that personality in 
work. What school is to the child, vocation is 
to the adult, and no one can come to personal 
and social maturity who does not find a place 
in the vocations, and come into vital contact 
with society under this form of organization, 


The field in which a man or a woman de- 
velops and realizes that system of ends and 
purposes which is central to their personality, 
is the field of their daily work. A man or 
a woman grows in his or her profession, and 
in so doing becomes a bigger man or a bigger 
woman intellectually. 


Furthermore, personality germinates and 
grows in a social soil. It could no more get 
the elements necessary to its growth if it were 
cut off from contact with the social soil, than 
the plant could were it plucked up by the 
roots and suspended above ground. That 
social soil is made up of various dynamic ele- 
ments of the intellectual, emotional, and voca- 
tional order, and personality develops and 
becomes socialized as it is vitally rooted in it. 


To live a life isolated from the past and 
shut off from the pulsating life of the present, 
is to deprive the historical life of its suste- 
nance, to starve personality, and to cause the 
psycho-social organism to wither and die. 

If you analyse the life of great personalities 
you will see how the elements of personal 
strength have emerged from their native 
capacities of impression, feeling, and control 
through self-discipline and self-culture. And 
the testimony of all who rise to an enviable 
level of personality is that personality is an 
achievement. 

Hence, the development of personality de- 
mands that side by side with intellectual 
growth and control shall go a corresponding 
organization of the feeling life. No person 
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can find his or her way through the social 
world without at least some faith in society, 
and some faith in God. The development 
involves the adoption of these ideals, for 
without the ideals of reverence for truth, 
righteousness, character, appreciation of 
beauty and the like, the threads of impulse 
and instinct will be tangled, and life will be 
at cross-purposes. 

Volition or will-power also plays a very 
special part in this development. It is the 
dynamic force which transforms the desirable 
into the actual, which makes the ideal into 
the real. Volitional action is deliberate action. 
Its technique is thinking and appreciation, and 
its conscious condition is a period of thought 
followed by a decision. In the solution of a 
problem, the whole of the mental machinery 
may be called into requisition. 

But the value of our lives, as I have already 
remarked, does not depend on what we do, 
nor upon what we say, but upon what kind of 
persons we are. Even so, to find out what 
sort of persons we are will not solve all our 
problems, although it is a step along the road 
we must all follow. Nobody else can find 
the road for us, because the road for nobody 
else will be exactly like the road which is best 
for us. We are told that there are no two 
people in the world exactly alike. The differ- 
ence may be very slight, but it is immensely 
important, because it makes you “you” and 
not somebody else. 

Let us see to it that our personality, that 
which differentiates us from everybody else, 
does not languish and starve for lack of air 
and food, for it is that which is most living 
in us. 

In the process of self-analysis and self-ex- 
amination, which must be engaged in from 
time to time by the candidate for personality, 
we may get a partial realization as to which 
of our attitudes and points of view are helpful 
in the realization of our system of ends, and 


which are not. Everyone of us discovers, 
sooner or later, that in order to realize our 
ends we must not only do such and such 
things, but we must be a certain kind of 
individual. 

One’s ideals are never fully realized, they 
are only approximated, although we may real- 
ize at a later stage what was the ideal at an 
earlier, our ideals in the meantime have ad- 
vanced in geometrical ratio to our attain- 
ments. 

Ruskin well expresses the matter when he 
says: “that an ideal to be an ideal must be 
something out of reach, something to aim at, 
not as yet to attain. As soon as we succeed in 
attaining to the ideal we first set up it is no 
longer an ideal, and it is necessary to set the 
standard a little higher.” Unfortunately, most 
of us are mere opportunists, content to do 
the best we can with the material we have, 
content to drag the standard down to our own 
low level, instead of raising it higher and 
higher as we succeed in raising ourselves 
towards it. 

We should strive to catch something of the 
spirit of the intrepid mountaineer. He sur- 
mounts one peak to find another and yet 
another beyond, and he is unable to resist the 
fascination of further exploration. 

The ideals which I have been setting up may 
appear to be very remote from the dry, dusty 
details of the every day task. What we want 
to realize is that the true deliverance from 
the drudgery of the real is in a clear vision 
of the ideal. The pole star is a long way off, 
it is quite out of reach, but it is not too far 
off for the mariner to steer by; and what we 
want in life are standards to steer by. 

Now the library, like the university, is a 
place where the most valuable advantage the 
student has, is contact with an inspiring per- 
sonality. That is why nothing short of the 
best level among the tutors or among the 
librarians is good enough for success. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN ENGLAND 


By FranKk Pacy, Honorary Secretary, The Library Association 


The following is intended to be, and can- 
not be more than the baldest and most con- 
densed abstract of facts relating to the birth, 
growth, and present position of the public 
library system in England. 


Few human institutions have short lineage, 
and the modern public library movement did 
not burst fully developed upon receptive mid- 
Victorian civilization. Early in the seven- 
teenth century collections of books, such as 
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were commonly possessed by rich fraternities, 
were formed by city corporations and were 
real free municipal libraries. One of the 
oldest was founded at Norwich in 1608 and 
still exists with a continuous history of three 
centuries. Many other communities have sim- 
ilar records. 

In the eighteenth century a wide-spread 
movement arose for establishing libraries in 
connection with churches, stimulated by an 
Act of Parliament of 1709—the first public 
library legislation. In 1753 came the British 
Museum, which, through its reports, influ- 
enced the Parliamentary Commission on Free 
Libraries which sat 1849-1851. 

Subscription libraries—lyceums and athen- 
aeums—came as early as 1725 and were the 
models of the mechanics’ institutes of the 
early nineteenth century. The rapid growth 
of modern industrialism stimulated and devel- 
oped these—the immediate forerunners of the 
present public libraries. In 1849 there were 
some 400, possessing three to four hundred 
thousand volumes, with annual circulation of a 
million. 

The time had come, and in that year a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons considered 
libraries for the public and evolved the first 
Public Libraries Act of 1850. In the evi- 
dence given before the Committee it was 
stated that the United States “have already 
anticipated us in the formation of public libra- 
ries,” having established more than one hun- 
dred. ; 

The Act applied only to municipal boroughs, 
required a two-thirds majority at a poll of 
burgesses, and limited the rate to one half- 
penny in the pound. No money could be 
spent upon books! In 1855 a further Act 
removed this anomaly and increased the rate- 
limitation to one penny. It remained the 
principal Act until 1892. 

Adoption of the Act was, at first, disap- 
pointingly slow. Provincial cities led, mostly 
in the North and Midlands, some even obtain- 
ing special acts permitting increased expend- 
itures. London was laggard, the City, satis- 
fied with its Guildhall Library, rejecting the 
Act at a public meeting; and the example 
was followed by other districts, some of 
which retained their reactionary reputation 
even until recent years. In thirty-six years 
from 1850 only 133 localities had taxed them- 
selves. In 1887, the year of Queen Victoria’s 
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jubilee, many districts were inspired to estab- 
lish libraries as memorials of the great queen, 
and progress became more rapid. A great 
stimulus was given about 1900 when Andrew 
Carnegie extended his munificent benefactions 
irom the United States to Scotland and Eng- 
land. In 1910 the number of adoptions had 
risen to 556—this decade showing the greatest 
activity in the history of the movement, ‘Lhe 
public library had arrived, other benefactors 
were attracted, the interest of the general pub- 
lic was aroused and the institutions became 
popular. The compulsory Education Act of 
18/U had provided the readers, and the libra- 
ries, formerly “free,” now became “public’— 
a deeper distinction than is at first apparent. 

Many minor legislative enactments had so 
complicated the law that, in 1892, a consoli- 
dating Act was passed for England and 
Wales. Separate enactments for ireland and 
Scotland vary only in minor detail. This 
period also brought a high development of 
library method by mechanical appliances, a 
phase by no means obsolete yet. Luibrarian- 
ship began to formulate itself as a protes- 
sion with a technique. The Library Associa- 
tion, formed as an outcome of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Librarians oi 1877, had 
since 1885 given serious attention to the tech- 
nical training of library assistants. The in- 
fluence of American methods began to be felt: 
Dewey’s Classification, Cutter’s Rules, the 
open access system, card catalogues, delivery 
stations, if not all of American origin were 
at least there most developed and by their suc- 
cessful operation affected English libraries 
deeply. 

Aiter this hectic period a lull, more appar- 
ent than real, seemed to arrive. Development, 
however, had but changed its character, and 
turned to extension of the nature of the work 
performed. It became no longer sufficient 
merely to provide the libraries for the people 
and remain passive. The statutory limitation 
of the rate restricted growth, but the impulse 
of progress continued and it was seen that 
much could be done to intensify the work, in 
cooperation, coordination, and technical im- 
provement of method. 

Then came the Great War, and from its 
grievous effects the libraries of this country 
have not yet recovered. The altered eco- 
nomic conditions will deeply affect them for 
many years. 
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In 1919 a new Act removed the illogical 
limitation of rate, too late however to have 
real effect; and, more important, made prac- 
ticable the establishment of efficient county 
library services. Largely through the help and 
encouragement of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, which in 1915 brought forward 
its rural libraries scheme, some fifty county 
councils have adopted the Acts in England 
and Wales, and in Scotland, twenty-eight. 
It may be said that no considerable or impor- 
tant area in the kingdom is now without some 
library service, however immature and inade- 
quate. At the same time it should also be 
said that the proportion of library districts 
which provide a balanced selection of books 
and an adequate staff is small. The statistics 
compiled for the Carnegie Trustees show an 
unfavourable state of affairs in all except a 
comparatively few favoured districts. 

Briefly, however, it would appear that full 
machinery now exists for library service of a 
complete and comprehensive nature through- 
out the country on the following lines: 

1. The village library with a small perma- 
nent stock and a floating stock exchanged at 
intervals from the county stock. 

2. The city or borough library, mainly for 
its residents but used also in collaboration 
with the county scheme. 

3. The county library, a reservoir for all its 
rural areas, supplying and exchanging with 
borough and parish libraries in its area. 

4. The Central Library for Students, at 
present somewhat immature, but capable of 
development for use by all libraries for special 
requirements. 

5. The state libraries. 

Although somewhat outside the scope of 
this short review, it should not be forgotten 
that the United Kingdom is very rich in other 
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semipublic libraries, which are generally 
available to students, and supplement consid- 
erably the books at call. 

To the British Library Association has 
been entrusted, by Royal Charter, the duty of 
furthering and supervising education in libra- 
rianship. In connection with the University 
of London, and by the generous aid of the 
Carnegie U. K. Trust, a School of Librarian- 
ship has been instituted at the University. The 
Association issues diplomas and certificates, 
has a staff of instructors, and examines up- 
wards of 2,000 candidates yearly. It is spar- 
ing no effort to ensure that this comprehensive 
national scheme of library service shall not 
fail through lack of qualified guidance. 

Although in some respects British libra- 
ries must defer to the libraries of the United 
States and acknowledge the superior results 
of the higher estimation by its citizens and 
their greater generosity, still it is claimed that 
taken as a whole the population of our islands 
have now at their service a general library 
provision not surpassed by any State. 

A most important step was taken in 1924 in 
the appointment by Parliament of a Depart- 
mental Committee to enquire into the whole 
question of public library service. The Com- 
mittee has recently finished its sittings, after 
an exhaustive survey, but its report is un- 
fortunately not yet issued, though soon an- 
ticipated. It will undoubtedly mark the com- 
mencement of a new era and a fresh impulse 
in the work, and radically affect the future. 
It may be hazarded that its general conclu- 
sions will be directed towards the coordina- 
tion of public library work with and as part 
of the work of national education, on the 
principle that the duty of a state to educate 
its citizens does not cease with the school but 
continues throughout their lives. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN IRELAND 
By R. J. Gourtey, Sub-Librarian, Belfast Public Libraries, Northern Ireland 


Belfast Public Libraries: The Library Act 
was adopted in 1882. The Central Library is 
situated in the city’s leading thoroughfare, 
Royal Avenue, and was opened on November 
12, 1888. There are four branch libraries 
Situated respectively in the north, south, east, 
and west of the city; all classified in the 


Dewey Decimal System. The Central Library 
has a_ well-equipped reference department, 
which is greatly taken advantage of, not only 
for books and periodicals, but the telegraph 
codes, directories, patent specifications, and 
other books of reference on the open shelves 
are frequently consulted. During the past 
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year the work of the Lending Department has 
steadily increased; 253,330 books were issued 
for home reading, the volumes issued to the 
children alone numbered 53,342. The books, 
periodicals and music in Braille type are in 
great demand by our blind readers. During 
the past year the work of the libraries has 
surpassed all previous records, the number of 
volumes consulted in the Reference Library 
or issued for home reading reached the great 
total of 1,040,283 (one million and forty 
thousand, two hundred and eighty-three vol- 
umes). 


The reading rooms for juveniles at the 
four branch libraries have, during the past 
year been reopened as special children’s lend- 
ing libraries on the open access system, and 
are proving most successful. It is no un- 
common thing to see forty or fifty children at 
one time busily selecting books to take home, 
or sitting at the tables reading the bound 
volumes of the Boys’ Own Paper, Children’s 
Encyclopedia, etc., or the suitable periodicals 
supplied for their use. The number of 
volumes issued in these rooms for the year 
was 76,927. 

Belfast has also Queen’s University Library, 
North Law Club Library, and Linen Hall 
Library, founded in the year 1788, in which 
will be found the following special collections : 
(1) The Gibson Collection of Burns and 
Burnsiana, containing 2,000 volumes; (2) the 
Ewart Collection of Books on Textile Manu- 
factures, books relating to Ireland, Belfast 
Printed Books, etc., about 2,000 books and 
pamphlets; (3) the Belshaw Collection of 
Books containing many pamphlets relating to 
the Stuart and Restoration Periods, and books 
dealing with Ireland, etc., about 5,000 books 
and pamphlets. There are also a great num- 
ber of other small libraries which are not 
municipal. 


Dublin: There are five public libraries in 
Dublin, also the National Library of Ire- 
land, Trinity College Library, Royal Irish 
Academy, Royal Society Library, also numer- 
ous other libraries, e. g., Law, Royal College 
of Physicians, Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, and other different societies. 


Rathmines, County Dublin (population 40,- 
000) has a public library, opened in the year 
1888, which has been greatly taken advantage 
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of by the reading public. 


It also contains a 
lecture room and children’s room. 

Cork: This Public Library, burned down 
in 1920, has since been rebuilt and open to 
the public for issue of books. 


Central Library for Students: The Irish 
Central Library for Students has made an 
auspicious start; 1,082 books were lent to 
students during 1925, the first year of its 
existence. The increase in the issues is espe- 
cially marked in the case of county libraries, 
In not many of the libraries have large refer- 
ence collections yet been formed; it is only 
natural therefore that county librarians should 
make large demands on the Central Library 
for Students on behalf of readers in their 
areas. 


Methods of Preparation for Library 
Work: The usual way to enter the library 
profession is when one is quite young, and pass 
a preliminary examination. When this has 
been accomplished the assistant should study 
to obtain certificates of efficiency, as some 
libraries do not advance their assistants unless 
they have a certain number. The Library As- 
sociation and the London University issue 
certificates after examination on the following 
subjects: Section 1. Literary History; Sec- 
tion 2. Bibliography ; Section 3. Classification; 
Section 4. Cataloguing ; Section 5. Library Or- 
ganization; and Section 6. Library Routine. 


Correspondence classes and summer schools 
are promoted by the Library Association and 
its branches. 

The principal Acts of Parliament affecting 
Public Libraries in Ireland are: Public Li- 
braries (Ireland) Act, 1855, 1877, 1885, 1894, 
1902, 1911, 1920, 1926. 

Lectures and Publications: Belfast. Lec- 
tures have been given by prominent local 
men, also by the Chief Librarian of Bel- 
fast and members of the staff, dealing with 
different subjects, e.g.—‘“Books and Li- 
braries”; “Children’s Books’; ‘Companion- 
ship of Books”; “Early English Literature” ; 
“Fiction in the Public Library”; “Our Li- 
brary”; “In Quest of a Reader’; “Some Bel- 
fast Authors”; and “Town Architecture”; 
etc. The curator of the Art Gallery and Mu- 
seum and several of the staff also contrib- 
uted lectures on Natural Science. These are 
but a few of the numerous lectures given 
in connection with the Belfast Libraries. 
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The following are some of the publica- 
tions issued from our libraries : 


A Course of Reading, a lecture, by G. H. 
Elliott, 1909 

Hand List of Best Books, illustrating a 
“Course of Reading” 

Hand List of Books for Children and 
Young People, 1923 

List of Books for Sunday School Teach- 
ers and other Bible Students, 1923 

Various catalogues and lists of additions 


County Libraries: Ireland. Although the 
county library problem is not as yet so ad- 
yanced in Ireland as it is in Great Britain, 
there are eighteen counties which have adopted 
the Acts. 

Particular attention is being paid to the 
formation of centers in schools, and every 
effort is being made to ensure that the books 
sent for distribution to the pupils will not 
only provide mental recreation, but assist 
them in their school work. School teachers 
are frequently reporting the great help the 
books are proving, and of better work be- 
ing done by the pupils in composition, spell- 
ing and reading. The work with children, 
vitally important as it is, is not allowed to 
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overshadow the work of the library in supply- 
ing adults. 

Fiction in most counties is more popular 
than serious reading—biographies, history, and 
books of travel are read but not to the same 
extent as lighter literature. 

In spite of adverse circumstances progress 
in the existing schemes has been encouraging. 
The demand for books has been comparable 
with that of English, Scottish, and Welsh ag- 
ricultural communities, and the anxiety in 
certain quarters as to the nature of the books 
supplied, has been largely, if not entirely, 
allayed by the trustees’ widely published state- 
ment that the selection of books is, and al- 
ways has been, entirely a matter for local 
discretion. As in England at the correspond- 
ing period, so in Ireland, there was some op- 
position on financial grounds to the taking 
over of experimental schemes at the end of 
the grant periods; but in each case when the 
matter came up for final decision there was 
a substantial majority in favor. 

A number of musical festivals are held in 
various places. Having regard to this fact, a 
music section is being provided in the library, 
which, it is hoped, will be of great service 
to the music festival associations. 

The agricultural section in the library is also 
being maintained. 


ADDRESS* 


By Eart or Exvcin, Chairman of the Trustees, Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Dunfermline 
(Nominated by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees) 


The name of Andrew Carnegie will always, 
in the minds of the English-speaking peoples, 
be honoured because of the impetus which he 
gave to the public library movement. He was, as 
you all know, the son of very humble parents 
who lived, till he was some twelve years old 
in a two-roomed flat in a small cottage in 
Dunfermline. They emigrated to America in 
1848 when the boy was only thirteen, and he 
vividly remembered, all his life, his last sight 
of Scotland—the lighthouse of Ailsa Craig 
which is a beacon to the ocean-going ships as 
they pass up and down the Clyde, to the south 
of the island of Arran. 





*Presented at the Third General Session, Atlantic 
City, October 5. 


No gathering of persons interested in libra- 
ries and education can meet without paying a 
tribute of respect to the man who, beginning 
so small and becoming so wealthy, set aside 
such vast sums with a view to providing for 
the people at large that opportunity for self- 
education which he himself had never had. 
The accumulation of great wealth, though it 
demands the great qualities of industry, con- 
centration, a steady nerve and great tenacity 
of purpose, is not perhaps in itself an achieve- 
ment deserving of the highest admiration. We 
can, however, and must, distinguish between 
the man of wealth who regards his possessions 
as an end in themselves or as a means to 
purely personal or sectional advantage, and 
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the man who, like Carnegie, regards them as 
a trust to be applied to the higher develop- 
ment of human capacity among the people as 
a whole. 

As being myself also a native of Dunferm- 
line, and a Scot, I rejoice to think that Car- 
negie was influenced by the higher ideals which 
animate all the best among the great leaders 
of industry. But I have a more intimate and 
personal reason for being glad to pay a tribute 
to him in the presence of a world conference 
of librarians and educationalists—namely the 
fact that I have been a member of three of 
his British Foundations since their institution. 
Of one of these—the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, which he founded only 
six years before his death, I am now 
chairman. In this triple capacity I have 
the privilege of offering the most cordial 
greetings of my colleagues to this assem- 
bly as a whole, and particularly to those of 
you who are officers and members of the 
American Library Association on the occasion 
of its Fiftieth Anniversary. We desire to con- 
gratulate you on your long record of public- 
spirited achievement, and even more upon the 
liberal program of future policy to which you 
have set your hands. We in Britain have made 
some progress in the sphere of public libraries, 
and we are, I hope, entering upon a new era 
of development. Yet those of us who, like 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 
necessarily keep up as close as possible a 
scrutiny of your progress are aware that in 
many respects the American library service 
is in advance of our own. Your citizens are, 
by education and custom, more liberal in the 
provision which they make; you have a much 
stronger Library Association, owing in part 
to your greater numbers, and I believe that 
on the whole your buildings are probably 
superior. It is therefore with admiration and 
without any reserve of envy, that I offer you 
cordial congratulations and good wishes. 
Within the last few hours it has come to my 
knowledge that by a happy coincidence we 
are able today to celebrate not only the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the A.L.A. but also 
the birthday of its worthy President, Mr. 
Belden. In offering to him heartiest con- 
gratulations and good wishes, I know that I 
can associate with myself all the members of 
this great conference from whatever coun- 
try they may hail. Dr. Guppy, the president 


of the British Library Association—which, ag 
you have probably noticed, describes itself 
with perhaps an unconscious lack of modesty 
as THE Library Association—has referred to 
our own Fifty-Year Celebration in Edinburgh 
next September, and has on behalf of The 
Library Association extended an invitation to 
all American librarians who can do s0 to 
attend that conference. As President Elect of 
the Association I wish to endorse this invita- 
tion. The conference is to be held in the 
capital city of my Native Land and as an 
individual Scotsman and as a Carnegie Trus- 
tee, I desire both personally and on behalf of 
my colleagues to extend a further welcome: 
and to say that we hope you will give us the 
opportunity of returning some of the kind 
hospitality which you are showering upon us 
here, and that you will allow us to greet you 
with a truly British and Scottish welcome in 

Dunfermline, the headquarters of our Trust, 
and in our own homes. 

“I have already said something as to the 
debt which the library world owes to Mr. Car- 
negie. Most of you are aware of the operation 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
and the splendid tradition it maintains, but it 
is perhaps not inappropriate that I should 
sketch in the barest outline the development 
of the library policy of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, which is the counterpart of 
the Corporation in Great Britain and Ireland. 

In the first place, we inherited as Trustees 
our Founder’s own policy—namely, that of 
helping municipal corporations to erect and 
equip adequate buildings. We took over a 
large number of existing promises, and the 
last of these are now being claimed. For a 
short time we made additional promises on 
the same lines, but the intervention of the 
War not only delayed progress, but led to a 
great rise in the cost of building, and ulti- 
mately to a reconsideration of the whole situ- 
ation and the discontinuance of the policy at 
the end of 1925. It is interesting to find that 
the Carnegie Corporation has come—almost 
simultaneously—to the same conclusion—and I 
believe for almost identical reasons. 

The present position in Britain is that prac- 
tically every municipality, which is large 
enough to maintain an adequate independent 
service, now has more or less adequate library 
provision. It is true that even in some of our 
big cities the service is handicapped by badly- 
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designed, old-fashioned, or inadequate build- 
ings. It is also true that many municipal 
councils do not yet appreciate the fact that 
a library needs an ample supply of books, and 
that the supply must be continually and con- 
tinuously replenished, and that a librarian is 
a member of a learned profession and should 
receive the financial status which that implies. 
Still there are many hopeful signs, as I trust 
we shall be able to show you when you visit 
us next year. 

We have now entered upon a new policy in 
the borough library sphere—namely, that of 
making grants in approved cases for book- 
purchase, with a view to helping progressive 
library committees to make up the arrears of 
book-purchase which were due to the old rate 
limit which existed until recently, and the 
economies forced upon them by post-war con- 
ditions. Instead of erecting new buildings, we 
are trying to increase the efficiency of the 
buildings we possess. 

We are also trying by the creation or de- 
velopment of libraries in boys’ and girls’ clubs 
to attract into our public libraries many young 
people who normally are lost to education 
when they leave school at the tender age of 
fourteen. In this movement it is pleasant to 
find that borough librarians are ready to co- 
operate and we have great hopes of this 
ancillary service. 


But perhaps the most distinctive feature of 
our library policy has been the attempt to pro- 
vide a machinery by which residents in villages 
and small towns may receive a library service. 
Below a certain level of population, a com- 
munity obviously cannot supply its needs in- 
dependently except at a prohibitive cost. In 
the very first year of the Trust’s existence, 
we determined to tackle this problem, and as 
a result of the now historic report of Pro- 
fessor Adams we initiated the county library 
experiment. I cannot deal in detail with this 
experiment, but the idea underlying it was to 
establish a nucleus circulating library in each 
county and to charge each county with the 
duty of supplying the needs of the people 
within its borders other than those who live 
within the larger municipalities which have 
their own independent libraries. The circula- 
tion is very often undertaken by the county 
education authorities and in such cases the 
schools are utilized as the local centers of dis- 





tribution. This method of distribution has 
proved to be a most happy one, as through it 
the children become the educators or inspirers 
of the parents: in the initial stages the demand 
has always been mainly for children’s books, 
but it has been found that the taking home 
of such books has led to a desire by the 
parents to share in the reading, which has at 
a later stage developed a craving for litera- 
ture of more solid value. At first we had to 
pay the whole cost, but the striking success of 
the early experiments led to legislation in 
Scotland in 1918, in England and Wales in 
1919, in Northern Ireland in 1924 and in the 
Irish Free State in 1925, giving local authori- 
ties power to levy a rate for library purposes. 

Between 1916 and the end of 1925 we have 
made a capital grant to every county which 
desired to start a scheme of the approved type, 
and indeed we have conducted vigorous propa- 
ganda with a view to inducing authorities to 
use their new powers. The result has been 
remarkable. Only five counties in England, 
one in Wales and one in Scotland have failed 
to accept the offered grant; and in Ireland, 
where progress was delayed by political causes, 
there are already sixteen schemes in operation. 


It is right to admit that the county service 
is still in an embryonic state of growth. In 
many areas the supply by these means to the 
more populous townships is very insufficient; 
in nearly every village the creation of a per- 
manent nucleus stock will ultimately be neces- 
sary in addition to the circulating supply; 
cooperation with urban authorities is an urgent 
desideratum. None the less, progress has been 
most encouraging, and fortunately the ma- 
chinery is perfectly elastic so that develop- 
ments will not involve the retracing of the 
earlier steps. 


The establishment of a national lending 
library under the title The Central Library 
for Students is perhaps the most important 
individual experiment which we have helped 
to finance. It is a truism that no public library 
can provide every serious reader with all the 
books he needs; the so-called “isolated” stu- 
dent in small centres of population is especially 
handicapped since, where the fund available 
for book-purchase is small, it must obviously 
be devoted to buying the books which are most 
in demand. It is, therefore, most satisfactory 
to feel that this “isolation” is so far remedied 
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in that a county or borough librarian unable 
to supply a book can normally borrow it from 
this central loan-reserve. We are gradually 
strengthening its resources,—especially in the 
matter of books and periodicals that are no 
longer easily obtained,—by making grants to 
special libraries which are willing to help the 
Central Library as special reserves or “out- 
liers.’” The Central Library itself has now 
about 40,000 volumes, and there are separate 
stocks in Dunfermline for Scotland, and in 
Dublin for Ireland. 

In a word the keystone of the Trust policy 
is “cooperation.” The country’s resources are 
ample, but hitherto they have been largely 
immobilized in water-tight compartments, ex- 
cept for unofficial loans by individual libra- 
rians. A national system of mutual loan will 
do a great deal for the spread of kiuowledge 
and culture at a minimum of expense. This 
is the reason why we have been so glad to 
assist the work of the newly-formed Associa- 
tion of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, and the Association of University 
Teachers each of which is embarking on the 
same policy in its own field. 

I look forward to the gradual growth of the 
same development upon an international scale. 
There should be no obstacle of race or dis- 
tance to the freest possible circulation of 
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knowledge—which is the possession of man- 
kind, not of one person or one nation. Your 
own experiment in Paris and the important 
inquiry lately conducted, under your auspices 
in China and elsewhere show that you are of 
the same mind. This great conference is an- 
other example of the same liberal conception, 
and I rejoice to see present representatives of 
so many countries. The War divided the world 
into two mutually-destructive camps. The les- 
son should not be lost upon this and succeed- 
ing generations. It is perhaps optimistic to 
hope for the disappearance of war. But it is 
manifest that the friendly blending of national- 
ity in the quest of culture and knowledge is 
more likely than anything else to create an 
atmosphere in which it will be possible to 
settle national problems otherwise than by the 
tragic, the uncivilized, arbitrament of Force. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is 
our duty and our privilege—I use the word 
“our” in its widest significance—to assist in 
the creation of that atmosphere and to foster 
its growth, striving with all our power to 
bring nearer that day described by Scotland's 
National Bard, Robert Burns: 


“That’s coming yet for a’ that: 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithers be and a’ that.” 


SOME POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY PRACTICE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN* 


By S. A. Pitt, City Librarian, Corporation Public Libraries, Glasgow 
(Represented The Library Association) 


Looking back over the history of the 
library movement in Great Britain during 
rather more than seventy years we appreciate 
the vision, the enthusiasm, the energy, and 
the devotion of those who have given us a 
library service which, far as it may fall be- 
low the standards many of us now envisage, 
gives rise to feelings of admiration for those 
who have striven to supply what we possess. 
The work of such men as William Ewart and 
Edward Edwards, the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 1849, 
and the Public Libraries Act of 1850, for 
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England and Wales, were the beginnings of a 
library system which today may serve all 
but three per cent of the population of those 
countries. 

The first act authorised the establishment of 
public libraries in England and Wales in mu- 
nicipal boroughs only and the imposition of a 
rate of one-half-penny in the pound (of rate- 
able value) for their support. But it was not 
permissible to expend any part of the product 
of such rate on the purchase of books or 
periodicals! This restriction was not removed 
until 1855 when an amending act raised the 
limit on the library rate to one penny in the 
pound, extended the powers to apply to towns 
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having population of over 5,000, and author- 
ised expenditure on the provision of litera- 
ture. These two acts remained the principal 
statutory measures for England and Wales 
until 1892 when a consolidating Act came 
into operation. No further important change 
was made until 1919 when the Public Libra- 
ries Act of that year abolished the rate limit, 
and conferred on County Councils the power 
to provide libraries in their areas. This act 
might almost be described as the Magna 
Charta for public libraries in England and 
Wales. Prior to and particularly during the 
Great War the activities of many libraries 
had been very seriously curtailed owing to 
increase in prices, reducing the value of 
money to about one half. During the first 
decade of the present century many progres- 
sive towns had obtained powers under local 
acts of Parliament to provide more gener- 
ously for their libraries, but after 1915 even 
they found themselves unable to maintain their 
services in a moderate state of efficiency. The 
act of 1919 brought to them, as to others, 
much needed relief. 


In Scotland, to which country different 
legislation applies, the position is much the 
same. The first public libraries act for that 
country came into operation in 1853, and in 
the following year it was amended to author- 
ise the levying of a rate of one penny in the 
pound for the support of libraries. The prin- 
cipal act, however, was not obtained until 
1887, after which no material addition to leg- 
islation was made until 1918. In that year 
The Education (Scotland) Act gave to Edu- 
cation Authorities (except in the four largest 
cities) power to provide books for adults as 
well as for young persons, and no rate limit 
was imposed in making the necessary pro- 
vision. Again, in 1920 The Public Libraries 
(Scotland) Act extended the rate limit to 
three pence in the pound for burghs, so with- 
in the two years 1918 and 1920 rural districts 
became library areas and burghs were given 
liberty to provide more fittingly for their 
library needs. 


On the basis of these various provisions 
public libraries in England and Wales, and 
in Scotland, are in a more favourable position 
than at any previous time. Urban areas enjoy 
a freedom to support their libraries in a sat- 
isfactory manner, and it is now possible for 
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the first time to provide adequately for the 
literary needs of the rural population. Some 
points of difference between the library powers 
for these countries are worthy of note. 


Whilst in England and Wales the library 
authorities for urban and rural areas are 
respectively the town councils and the county 
councils, in Scotland, though the town coun- 
cils provide and control libraries in the 
burghs, the education authorities are invested 
with library powers for county areas. In the 
urban areas of England and Wales the coun- 
cils are not under statutory obligation to 
appoint members from outside of their own 
number to serve on library committees; but in 
Scotland such authorities must appoint for 
service on library committees one half of their 
number from persons who are not members 
of the burgh councils. In England and Wales 
the county councils must act through their 
education committees in providing and ad- 
ministering libraries. In Scotland the educa- 
tion authority is an ad hoc body having full 
powers to establish and maintain libraries. 


There has been considerable difference of 
opinion as to the merits of these respective 
practices, but only experience will determine 
whether the legislation for England and 
Wales or that for Scotland will prove more 
satisfactory. On one point, however, there 
can be no doubt. As the library rate is un- 
limited in England and Wales for both urban 
and rural areas, and the education authorities 
in Scotland enjoy the same freedom, there is 
no reason why the same liberty should not 
be extended to those responsible for public 
libraries in the Scottish burghs. With all 
the facts before them a Scottish Parliamen- 
tary Committee sitting in London determined 
upon limitation of the library rate for the 
towns of Scotland. The opinion has usually 
been held that the people of Scotland might 
be safely entrusted with the expenditure of 
their own money! 


For the changed conditions now obtaining 
throughout Great Britain much credit is due 
to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. 
At the request of the Trustees Professor 
W. G. S. Adams surveyed the whole field of 
library provision and policy, and his Report 
to the Trust in 1915 set forth conditions and 
included recommendations which encouraged 
the Trustees to take definite action. This 
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was in the direction of bringing about legis- 
lation. which would make every district— 
urban or rural—a library area. In the short 
period which has elapsed their aim has been 
substantially realised. All but some half- 
dozen counties have now decided to exercise 
library powers, and most of the counties have 
adopted schemes for the supply of books. 
Practically all towns have either their own 
library service or are served by that of the 
county in which they are situated. Under 
these promising conditions, and with the ex- 
perience of development in library provision 
during the last ten years, great progress in 
the near future may be confidently predicted. 


In furtherance of endeavours to improve 
library provision and to promote adult edu- 
cation, the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion two years ago appointed a Departmental 
Committee “to inquire into the adequacy of 
the library provision already made under the 
Public Libraries Acts and the means of ex- 
tending and completing such provision 
throughout England and Wales, regard being 
had to the relation of the libraries conducted 
under those acts to other public libraries, and 
to the general system of national education.” 


Obviously the duty of this committee was 
to make an exhaustive study of the whole 
question of existing library provision and to 
make recommendations regarding its pos- 
sible improvement. Virtually the work of the 
committee has been to traverse the whole field 
of library needs and activities, and it is hoped 
that the report shortly to be issued by the 
committee will have far-reaching effects on 
the public library system of England and 
Wales. If so, the influence will not be lost 
upon the services in the sister countries— 
Scotland and Ireland. 


What changes may ensue it is impossible to 
say with any degree of certainty. We know, 
however, what is necessary to give the coun- 
tries concerned a really efficient National Li- 
brary Service. The links in the chain are the 
county libraries, the libraries of urban areas, 
and the Central Library for Students—an in- 
stitution peculiar to the United Kingdom— 
with the specialist libraries with which it has 
working arrangements. All of these, except 
the Central Library and its associated libra- 
ries, are public institutions supported by funds 
arising from local rates. By exercising their 
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powers sufficiently the authorities responsible 
may go far towards making their libraries 
capable of meeting the ordinary needs of 
their respective spheres. It is otherwise with 
the Central Library. This Library, founded 
in 1916, is a purely voluntary organisation, 
maintained chiefly with funds provided by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Its fune- 
tion is “not only to ensure that all bona fide 
students coming under its notice shall be 
helped in their studies if they are unable to 
obtain the use of the necessary books else- 
where, but also to stimulate and develop 
higher study on the part of those, for the 
most part isolated students, who, owing to 
the lack of book facilities and book guid- 
ance, have been content with a lower level 
of knowledge than they are capable of ac- 
quiring.” 


Thus, the Central Library supplements the 
resources of the county and many urban 
libraries, but the practice governing such aid 
is designed to meet most reasonable needs 
for books which cannot be supplicd from 
local services. In this endcayour it has been 
exceedingly successful. 


Assuming that the local authorities develop 
their libraries as suggested and the Central 
Library is maintained more liberally than has 
been the case hitherto, a greatly improved 
service will result. This, however, is not 
enough. There must be cooperation on sys- 
tematic lines which will enable libraries in 
each locality to draw upon the combined re- 
sources of the libraries grouped within definite 
areas. It has been proposed that by recogni- 
tion of the largest public libraries within those 
areas as Regional Centres they should also 
become feeders and clearing houses for the 
libraries within their group; that by the co- 
operation of groups of libraries round such 
centres duplication of books infrequently re- 
quired should be avoided; and that money so 
saved should be devoted to the purchase of 
either additional books or of additional copies 
of works much in demand. Part of the sav- 
ings might also be applied in the provision 
of more of the unusual books at the regional 
libraries, which in return for such accessions 
would lend freely to the small libraries co- 
operating. Tentative cooperative schemes 
partly on these lines are now in operation in 
several districts, notably in Leicestershire and 
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Lancashire, and these experiments are being 
watched with close attention. 


Neighbouring regional centres would co- 
operate with each other, and the Central 
Library, with its stock of unusual books 
would supplement the regional libraries in 
yarious ways. Many specialist libraries are 
already drawn upon by the Central Library 
for unusual books and periodicals desired for 
research and similar purposes. These are lent 
as required for use at libraries throughout 
the country. What is much needed is that 
the value of the Central Library as an ulti- 
mate source of supply should be suitably rec- 
ognised; that it should be more liberally sup- 
ported; and that it should become a public 
lending library maintained out of national 
funds. It would then become national in the 
same sense as the British Museum, where 
books are reserved for reference purposes 
only. This would enable tax-payers at a 
distance from the British Museum to obtain 
some equivalent for the contribution they 
make towards a national book service which 
they cannot e*'> ,without visiting that insti- 
tution. — 


Under such an arrangement it is believed 
that many other specialist and semipublic 
libraries would enter into relations with a 
national central library, and through it make 
their stocks available to a wider circle of 
readers. In such libraries throughout Great 
Britain there are extensive collections of books 
of which comparatively little use is made. 
These practically represent locked-up capital 
the value of which is almost lost to the com- 
munity as a whole. They are not linked up 
with a service which might utilize them satis- 
factorily, and from which possibly an ade- 
quate return might be obtained. The forces, 
so to say, exist; what is required is that 
they should be mobilized and drawn upon as 
needed. Such a scheme could be operated at 
small cost, and the expense involved would 
be insignificant when considered in relation 
to the enormously increased reserves of lit- 
erature made available to readers competent 
and anxious to use them. The proposal that 
these, under reasonable regulations for their 
protection and preservation, should add to 
the resources of the common pool, suggests 
large possibilities. 


Linking up public and other libraries in this 
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way to give what would really constitute a 
National Library Service for Great Britain 
would not, in itself, complete our hoped-for 
developments. Perhaps the principal remain- 
ing factor is the provision of a means where- 
by the whole of our library resources might 
be indicated to the public. This suggests the 
importance of the establishment of a central 
cataloguing agency. 


Those of us who have enjoyed the privilege 
of investigating library conditions and activi- 
ties in America have been much impressed 
by the evidences of cooperation between 
libraries there. Within certain states the 
practice is apparently sufficiently developed 
to suggest that in the near future readers 
anywhere will be able to obtain books essen- 
tial to their needs. The linked service of the 
libraries in such states as Massachusetts, for 
instance, brings out the great value of coop- 
eration. We saw it also in one of its most 
striking and successful forms from both state 
and Federal standpoints in the assistance af- 
forded by the Library of Congress to libraries 
throughout the country. The very valuable 
work of that library in cataloguing, printing, 
and distributing cards is an exceedingly im- 
portant example of cooperation which helps 
materially towards the realisation of the ideal 
of Universal Library Service. 


In Great Britain we are fortunate in having 
legislation which makes great advances possi- 
ble. In addition to the local libraries for 
rural and urban areas we may hope to obtain 
from the Central Library, more generously 
financed and liberally equipped, many of the 
functions of the state libraries and the state 
library commissions of America. As one of 
its activities some of us hope that a Central 
Cataloguing Bureau and Information Agency 
also will be established in the near future. 
This would be a long step towards complet- 
ing effective service for the whole country. 
Our problems differ in many respects from 
those confronting libraries in America. We 
have neither the large immigrant population 
nor the vast distances to deal with. But, in 
the main, we have the same ends in view, 
and though our financial resources are strictly 
limited, we believe it will be possible in the 
not distant future to bring about a Na- 
tional Library Service to which all the devel- 
opments referred to are intended to lead. 
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POST-WAR CONDITIONS IN BRITISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES* 


By Ernest A. Savace, Librarian, Edinburgh Public Libraries, Edinburgh 
(Represented The Library Association) 


When your president asked me to speak to 
you on the subject of post-war conditions in 
British public libraries I felt bound to say 
yes, partly because Mr. Belden made his re- 
quest in a manner which could not be de- 
clined, and partly because the assumption that 
you would give a thought to our service was 
gratifying to one who believes in the work it 
is doing, and has faith in its future. 

To begin with I can give two assurances 
about the British service. First, we see 
clearly its faults. We are not, I think, har- 
bouring illusions. Clear sight is essential to 
progress, and clear sight we have. Again, 
our libraries, on the whole, have been more 
prosperous since the War than before. I do 
not say wholly prosperous, but more prosper- 
ous. In spite of financial stringency, and of 
depression in trade, at a time when we had the 
least right to expect it, this comparative pros- 
perity came to us. Why it came is a question 
I will try to answer clearly. It came because 
the whole will of a people was bent upon 
restoring civilization. Many saw the War 
coming. But nobody imagined that in a night 
civilization could be rolled up like a painted 
drop-scene in a theatre to display such 
unparalleled savagery in war. Education, 
the arts, even religion, apparently lost all 
power. Or so it seemed to us. But when it 
seemed so we all knew that an end of the 
War without a reinvigorated faith in civiliza- 
tion, and in all that is connoted by that word, 
were a disaster worse than war itself. This 
faith, I am glad to say, became stronger and 
stronger amid all the troubles of the post-war 
reconstructive period. Political, social, and 
educational conditions were worse than before 
the War, but they seemed much worse than 
they were, because the social conscience was 
awake to the imperative need of restoring, 
refining, and strengthening civilization. The 
will to survive as a civilized community being 
inflexible, the material obstacles, great as they 
were, could not wholly obstruct progress. That I 
may surely describe as a great recovery. In the 
High Street of Edinburgh stood an old build- 
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ing, bearing the legend Be.Pasient.in.the. 
Lord. After two-and-a-half centuries it col- 
lapsed suddenly one midnight, burying the in- 
habitants in ruins. When the rescuers had 
lost hope of finding any other survivor, they 
heard a boy crying “Heave awa, lads! I’m 
no deid yet.” Post-war progress in our small 
field of work is a tiny piece (but a significant 
piece) among the whole mass of evidence 
that “we're no deid yet.” In 1919 we entered 
upon a period of revival. To show how 
marked was the change I will compare the 
state of affairs before and after the War. 
Before 1914 our library service was throttled 
by the penny limit to the rate. The library 
authorities who had sought powers to un- 
loose the statutory stranglehold numbered 
about a score. For years the Library Asso- 
ciation campaigned to abolish the limit. We 
found few champions in the country, prac- 
tically none in Parliament, while our oppo- 
nents used skilfully every Parliamentary device 
to thwart us. Our Association sought to give 
county education authorities power to establish 
rural libraries. Not a single education au- 
thority came to our aid. We were frustrated 
in all our efforts. During all this time mil- 
lions of workers had spare time for pleasure 
or for self-education, and few persons trou- 
bled about how they spent it, or what oppor- 
tunities they had to use it profitably. But 
when these workers were regimented into 
fighters or were segregated as munition 
workers, the problem of the right use of 
leisure became national rather than individual. 
For the first time, leisure was discovered by 
the state: the healthy, pleasurable, profitable 
use of the waking rest hours became a live 
question. The cry arose for books: those 
who fought, or worked, or waited needed 
books. Public libraries, which had _ been 
starved for years, were in poor condition to 
meet the demand. Books were scrambled to- 
gether anyhow, from anywhere, and sent to 
the armies, the hostels, and the hospitals. War, 
the great enemy of civilization, yet draws 
upon all the resources of civilization. The 
services of libraries were appreciated highly 
everywhere, with this result: before the War 
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had been over a month the penny limit to 
rating was removed, and county councils were 
empowered to organize rural libraries. The 
Library Association, after striving in vain for 
these reforms for a score of years, got them 
in 1919 almost without lifting a finger. Sir 
Herbert Lewis, under-secretary of the Board 
of Education, Mr. Frank Pacy, honorary sec- 
retary of our Association, whose absence from 
this celebration we all regret, and that inde- 
fatigable man, Mr. John Ballinger, of the 
National Library of Wales—a statesman in 
librarianship—had the faith to grasp the oppor- 
tunity, the vision to see that the people were 
eager for any help in piecing together the shat- 
tered edifice of society. The removal of the 
rate-limit relieved many of those library au- 
thorities whose finances were intolerably re- 
stricted. The power to establish rural 
libraries in counties was the opportunity 
sought by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. Whereas in 1914 few rural libraries 
were in operation, ten years later 931,626 
volumes were available for country people, 
and they used 4,749,965 volumes in a year. 
What you did so long ago has been accom- 
plished in Britain at last; what pre-war 
Britain cared nothing about, post-war Britain 
established. When I look at the figures for 
some of your enterprises in this country, I 
realize that the British figures are small; but 
they mark a great change, and stand for a 
new hope. 


Before the War our Association had, time 
and again, demonstrated the need of good 
scientific and technical libraries, but little 
attention was paid to us. During the War 
public authorities discovered that, in no part 
of the country, save at the Patent Office Li- 
brary in London, was there a reservoir of 
information, organized for use in science, 
technology, and commerce. A special com- 
mittee of our Association did much to point 
out this serious weakness in our national or- 
ganization. A new Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research assisted in forming 
associations to carry on research and to collect 
information. This Department committed the 
serious error of ignoring the great reference 
libraries already functioning, but otherwise its 
work was beneficial. The Association of Spe- 
cial Libraries and Information Bureaux arose 


out of these activities. 
long life of usefulness. 


We see before it a 


And there was another mark of recovery, 
even more important. Up to 1914 the British 
Library Association had the right to complain 
that the Board of Education had no more 
sympathy with their aims than Parliament. 
On the whole local authorities (composed 
largely of middle-class burgesses who are the 
chief supporters of education, literature, and 
art in modern England) were well-disposed if 
not very cordial in their friendship; but I 
could never discover any indication that the 
Board of Education believed books to be 
educational. Local education authorities fol- 
lowed suit in ignoring or frowning upon us. 
At the Leeds Meeting in 1903 Mr. Stanley Jast 
called together in conference educationists, 
teachers, and librarians: resolutions were 
passed, but nothing came of them. School 
libraries were opened in cautious fits of gen- 
erosity, and summarily closed in convulsions of 
economy. It was a deplorable state of affairs. 
In 1919 the first sign of interest was shown 
when the Adult Education Committee issued 
a report on libraries. No committee ever took 
so little precaution to avoid looking foolish: 
no librarian had been put upon the committee ; 
librarians were not heard in evidence. I do 
not remember any report which demonstrated 
so complete an ignorance of the subject upon 
which it was written. We ridiculed that re- 
port out of practical politics at our Annual 
Conference in 1919. Since then, however, the 
Board of Education has appointed a De- 
partmental Committee on libraries to survey 
the whole field. For the first time public 
librarians have been appointed to such a com- 
mittee; a librarian is the chairman of it; and 
librarians have given evidence before it. From 
this Departmental Committee we are hoping 
for something beneficial. Such committees, it 
is true, often change the frame, and do not 
repaint the picture: in other words, they 
transfer work from one authority to another, 
a change which is essentially no change, or 
they propose legislation which is seldom car- 
ried, or they tinker with details and shirk 
essentials. We need _ neither legislative 


changes nor departmental transfers, but we do 
need—and this is what we hope for—encour- 
agement and help along the lines upon which 
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we are now developing, successfully, but too 
slowly: 

This summary of the post-war history of 
libraries in Britain proves to you, I hope, that 
I am justified in claiming, as I did at the 
beginning, that the British service has been 
more prosperous since the War than before. 
I said, however, that we saw clearly the faults 
of our service, and I must continue in a 
minor key. 

The chief faults of the library service in 
Britain are (1) the expansion of services 
beyond the means of authorities to maintain 
them; (2) the large proportion of unqualified 
persons and of persons with mediocre qualifi- 
cations on our library staffs; and (3) low 
standards in book service. Little need be said 
about the fault of developing services beyond 
the means of authorities to maintain them. 
With the limit to the rate removed this fault, 
in a short time, ought to be remedied. But it 
has been, and still is, a grave fault. Far too 
many libraries in Britain have empty shelves 
or shelves filled with obsolete books; readers 
are attracted, disappointed, driven away and 
converted into enemies of libraries which are 
publicly-administered. Pressed hard by read- 
ers to erect libraries which could not be prop- 
erly maintained under the rate-limit, trustees 
unwisely gave way. I say unwisely, although 
under the circumstances I cannot blame them. 
In future it may be desirable not to pepper a 
city with small branch libraries. City trans- 
port is now so quick and extensive that large 
libraries, splendidly-equipped, lavishly-stocked, 
and disposed centrally in crowded areas, will 
do much more business at less cost than series 
of branches with the same bookstocks and the 
same staffs. The local branch, like the local 
shop, in future will earn but a bare living, in 
Britain, at all events: this is the day of the 
great store. Economy in organization, and 
free expenditure on books, are among the aims 
of British librarians today. 


Expansion of service beyond the means of 
library authorities to maintain them was an 
evil in itself and involved us in worse evils. 
Some libraries, in Britain, even today, are in 
charge of persons who know nothing about 
books, business management, or library tech- 
nology. Such appointments originate in mal- 
administration, or financial stringency. Per- 
sons with mediocre qualifications are far more 
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numerous, and the mischief they do more 
wide-spread. Our Association was compelled 
to adopt an educational policy which is ¢on- 
demned by its results. Library authorities 
who unduly expanded their services could not 
appoint competent persons, but were forced to 
employ the best assistance obtainable at the 
lowest possible pay—the best librarians, in the 
smallest number, at the least cost. The Li- 
brary Association, knowing the difficulties, but 
desiring to do all in their power to recruit 
trained servants, were, in their turn, com- 
pelled to put into practice a policy which was 
designed—and designed with care—to provide 
all the librarianship possible at the salaries 
local authorities could offer. Not until 
August 1924 did our Association feel able 
(chiefly because many young people were un- 
employed) to demand a matriculation standard 
of education as a preliminary to entering our 
calling. Matriculation is the minimum of edu- 
cation required before entry to any profession 
in Britain: I hope we stick to our claim to 
it for ours; but, already, for economic rea- 
sons, several attempts have been made to 
return to the older, lower level. Our Asso- 
ciation’s educational policy has been disap- 
pointing in its general results. Compelled to 
fit our education to the price local authorities 
were willing or able to pay for it, we have 
drafted into librarianship young people who 
are certificated, but who rarely attempt to 
carry their profesisonal or general education 
beyond certificate stage. 

Our Association hoped to do something to 
correct this fault when, with the generous aid 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 
the University of London School of Librarian- 
ship was inaugurated. We needed a school 
which, besides giving elementary training to 
those wishing to enter our calling, would pro- 
vide higher technical training for the most 
promising persons already enrolled in the 
service, in whatever part of the country they 
might be. The school authorities, how- 
ever, had other views. Their views and ours 
were, indeed, opposite. They wanted (quite 
rightly) posts for their students. We wanted 
(also quite rightly) higher training for young 
librarians already employed. We desired to bring 
forth leaders, and they offered us apprentices, 
when we had plenty. This school, therefore, 
has done nothing to repair one of the gravest 
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shortcomings in our service. Now we are on 
the eve of a struggle between those possessing 
only bare necessary technical qualifications, 
and those gifted only with education and 
scholarship. Our aim as an Association is to 
combine business training (which is a high 
qualification for the management of a library) 
technical knowledge, and _ bibliographical 
scholarship. The art of the librarian is to 
bring literature and printed information to 
the point of use—an art becoming more and 
more complicated as books, pamphlets, and 
fugitive material increase in quantity. To 
know what material exists, to divine what 
people want or will use, to make it ready for 
quick, effective use—that is an art calling 
for bibliographical scholarship, administrative 
ability, a business sense, and technical knowl- 
edge. These qualifications together with years 
of experience in bringing them to fruition, 
make the ideal librarian. Especially must able 
women and men be brought into close touch 
with readers in popular libraries. How are 
we to solve this problem? By insisting upon 
a matriculation standard of general education, 
and upon business training—by making 
it easier and more profitable for university 
graduates to enter librarianship, by pro- 
viding effectively for the higher, more spe- 
cialized education of young people already 
in our calling, by founding educational schol- 
arships, and by encouraging travel for profes- 
sional research—by these and other methods 
we may solve a troublesome problem, and en- 
sure greater success for our libraries in time 
coming. Probably you have no similar ques- 
tion to debate in America; if so, you must 
forgive me for spending time upon it. 

The limit to the rate and expansion beyond 
the ability to maintain good service, had 
their effect upon trustees, who soon lost 
heart for their task when they found out how 
little they could do with the money they had. 
With trustees so discouraged and librarians 
of the type I have descibed, it was bound to 
happen that low standards in book-service 
were adopted. In the endeavour to keep up 
circulation with insufficient books it became 
the practice to leave books too long in circu- 
lation and to buy books which were cheaper, 
more popular, less competent in authorship 
and less durable in format. 

By circulating books so long that they 
became very dirty, librarians drove away from 
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their libraries readers who liked clean books; 
while less particular readers, finding so many 
dirty books, took no care to keep any clean. 

The policy of buying cheaper and more 
popular books, in the vain hope of maintain- 
ing circulation, seriously lowers the standard 
of a library’s work. In the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Teaching 
of English (1921), p.330, is the following 
passage: 

“The hopefulness of the generation which 
first established free libraries has been suc- 
ceeded by some natural regrettable despon- 
dency because municipal libraries too often 


reflect the low literary standards of@the com- 
munities in which they are established.” 


This statement is incorrect. The truth is 
worse. Those responsible for policy in mu- 
nicipal libraries too often under-rate the intel- 
lectual capacity of the people. They have 
done so because they have been led, through 
financial restriction, to adopt lower standards 
of book-service to maintain issues, and be- 
cause many trustees and librarians are un- 
qualified to discover what the best readers 
need, and have failed to recognize how great 
has been the advance in public education. This 
fault has been aggravated by our practice of 
putting into the reference library books which 
we could ill afford to buy. A collection of 
books becomes a reference library when it is 
so coherent in structure that every book in it 
has been bought to support other books. But 
when the place of a book in this department 
is determined by its price, as it often is, the 
reference library is not a library but a safe 
deposit. Almost every small town in England 
has a safe deposit of this kind in which books, 
at one time serviceable, have been protected 
from use for years. 

There is another fault, which I have already 
hinted at: we are not in such close touch with 
foreign libraries and librarians—especially 
American—as we should like to be. Between 
Philadelphia and Edinburgh is an interesting 
link. In 1726 Allan Ramsay, poet, wigmaker, 
and bookseller, founded in Edinburgh the first 
circulating library in Scotland. Some six 
years later, in 1732, Benjamin Franklin started 
a similar library in America. Speaking of 
his foundation and of the libraries which were 
begun in imitation of it, Franklin says: “These 
libraries have improved the general conversa- 
tion of the Americans, made the common 
tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most 
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gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps 
have ‘contributed in some degree to the stand 
so generally made throughout the colonies in 
defence of their privileges.” Elsewhere he 
speaks caustically of people of a disputatious 
habit. “Persons of good sense,” he tells us, 
“seldom fall into it except lawyers, uni- 
versity men, and men of all sorts that 
have been bred at Edinborough.” Judging 
by these quotations, libraries have an 
influence in America different from that in 
Scotland. Or it may be that Franklin's point 
of view is not quite the same. These quota- 
tions remind me that we must always try to 
be aware of differing standpoints, and sug- 
gest to me the question: Is the policy of 
American libraries so unlike that of British 
libraries that cooperative work between them 
is out of the question? I hope not. Some 
years ago we drew up together a cataloguing 
code for author-entries. I am sorry indeed 
to know that we are not cooperating with you 
in revising book-classification: Is it too late 
to repair a fault—our fault—of this kind? 
The ideal to be sought is a classification so 
complete and well-constructed from the stand- 
point of each nation that any library in the 
world can use it as printed: a classification 
in which national standpoint is revealed for 
international use and education. But after all, 
cooperation in cataloguing and classification is 
not a great matter compared with others. Can 
there not be a cooperation in broadening the 
outlook of librarians? Is it impossible to 
arrange for the exchange of young librarians 
for periods of one or two years? You may 
object that the advantage of exchange is all 
on our side; I can well understand that you 
would, now that I know your service to be 
so much more progressive than ours. Still, 
Britain is a small country, with much to be 
seen within easy reach, and the Continent near- 
by for short tours. Any American who 
worked with us for a short time would dis- 
cover what our people are reading. He would 
discover the social value, the direct influence, 
of the English literature of today; literature, 
as it were, in action. He would find, too, 
that our methods of work, within the limits 
imposed upon us, are effective for our own 
people. He would have an opportunity of 
seeing, in a leisurely way, the beautiful libra- 
ries of Oxford and Cambridge, where the 
greatest of British scholars have acquired 


their learning, and are still doing so, the 
competition of the newer universities notwith- 
standing. For the young librarian who 
wishes to give living interest to his study of 
English literature there are the countries of 
Scott, Burns, Carlyle, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Gray, and Shakspere to see and enjoy. The 
American patriot will discover that the parts 
of England which most attract him have suf- 
fered the least change in the passing years; 
the Puritan homeland of Bedford and Hunt- 
ingdon, the Washington country with its clus- 
ters of picturesque cottages in Chacombe, 
Thorpe Mandeville, Culworth, Marston St, 
Lawrence, Sulgrave, and in other villages 
bearing names that an Englishman loves to 
hear; and, not far away, the Quaker country 
of Chenies, Amersham, Chalfont St. Peters, 
and Jordans, where the peace of the English 
countryside has been unbroken since Penn’s 
day, or since the time when Milton drew in- 
spiration from the lanes of Buckinghamshire 
for L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. I hope and 
believe that you will think with me that a 
young American librarian need not waste time 
in England any more than a British librarian 
need waste time here. 

I will not describe other examples of co- 
operation except briefly to illustrate the point 
that our cooperation need not, and ought not, 
to be limited to professional business. Men 
and women in England who are always seek- 
ing the best reading have a good knowledge 
of American literature, especially modern lit- 
erature. The names of Conrad Aiken, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Willa Cather, Dorothy Can- 
field, Robert Frost, Susan Glaspell, Sinclair 
Lewis, Edgar Lee Masters, Eugene O'Neill, 
Arlington Robinson, Carl Sandburg, and Mrs. 
Wharton are as familiar to them as our own 
writers or as the earlier writers of America; 
partly owing to the enterprise of some enlight- 
ened publishers in Britain, and partly because 
public librarians in our country have profited 
by your bulletins and catalogues in selecting 
American books. But readers in Britain who 
are talking about American books and the 
American literary revival are few compared 
with people who are having thrust under their 
noses, in bookshops, in commercial circulating 
libraries, in town, country and at the seaside, 
great quantities of American fiction of the 
slapbang type—fiction quite readable and 
harmless enough, but giving our people a 
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grotesque idea of the Americans, and prevent- 
ing many of them from coming at your real 
literature. As there are agreements between 
American and British publishers for exchang- 
ing “best selling stuff,” the state of affairs is 
likely to be the same on this side, and your 
shops may be largely stocked with our pas- 
time writers. Might not our Associations 
combine to do more to make good books bet- 
ter known on either side of the Atlantic? 

I have been led to think along this line 
because, remembering that this year is your 
jubilee, knowing how much your Association 
has achieved during the past half-century, I 
asked what work you had left for yourselves 
and your successors to do. For example, in 
a recent bulletin your Association dazzled us 
with a constellation of stars representing trav- 
eling libraries in the heavenly region of Okla- 
homa, and I wondered what more was still to 
do there. But I am told that in North Amer- 
ica nearly fifty million people are without 
access to public libraries. If this figure be 
correct, much work remains for you to do in 
extending your service, but we must not for- 
get, while this expansion is taking place, that 
one great task ought not to be neglected by 
librarians in your country and in mine. If 
we can, we must prevent the degradation of 
the book. The cross-importation of light and 
trivial fiction about which I have spoken is 
but one indication of the book’s decline, for 
it is true to say that the book is losing in 
public estimation. The scholar becomes more 
pernickety, more lost in detail, and tedious 
beyond tolerance. The sciolist becomes more 
slap-dash, and more impudently frequent in 
his appearance. The artist in literature 
threatens to be more psychologically nice, 
more closely-wedded to indicating the signifi- 
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cance of small things; less truly “a spiritual 


power,” an “organ of serious things”; while 
the manufacturer of pastime stories combines 
Radcliffian improbability with drumfire tac- 
tics. As agents between the producers and the 
users of books we ought to organize a service 
by which the opinions of our best readers are 
communicated to the publishers of books. We 
ought also, if we can, to have our library 
bulletins so written and edited that we shall 
found a school of independent criticism; and 
our bibliographies so carefully selected and 
so widely circulated that fewer and fewer 
people will be ignorant of books which are 
good. And meantime we must declare our- 
selves to be the unrelenting enemies of the 
book which is unscholarly or trivial or bad 
in any respect. 

In future work such as this, and in all the 
other work that you will find to do, I join 
with my colleagues from overseas in wishing 
you good speed and prosperity. Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, some sixty years ago, pro- 
claimed to America and to the world, in a 
masculine and terse sentence, that “there ought 
to be no inevitable condition that makes it 
necessary to dwarf a human mind.” Since 
then you have demonstrated that there need 
be no such inevitable condition, in the most 
crowded city or in the most isolated settle- 
ment. That your Association has been more 
successful than ours in pushing towards this 
great goal arouses no envy in us, but makes 
us the keener to follow close in your trail, and 
the warmer in expressing our wishes that 
when your Association celebrates its hundred 
years of service, it will have even greater 
advances to chronicle with satisfaction and 
with pride. 


ESSENTIAL FACTS ABOUT THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN 
HOLLAND 


By Jacop TER MEULEN, Chief Librarian, Palace of Peace, The Hague (Represented the Dutch 
Association of Librarians and Library Assistants) 


With regard to the number, the contents 
and the organization, the libraries in Holland 
are of great importance. The Nederlandsche 
Bibliotheekgids (Dutch Library Guide) of 
1924 gives for Holland, or rather the Nether- 


lands (because Holland is merely a province), 
a country with only 7,000,000 inhabitants, not 
less than 457 libraries. In the colonies, which 
include the East Indies with 50,000,000 in- 
habitants, the library movement is still just 
beginning. 
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I. Libraries of a Purely Scientific Character 


The oldest of these libraries are the uni- 
versity libraries of Leyden (dating back to 
the year 1575), Utrecht (1584), Groningen 
(1615) and Amsterdam (municipal library, 
dating from 1578). Some of them originate 
from the old monastic libraries of the Middle 
Ages and possess a great wealth of manu- 
scripts and incunabula. (A small old library, 
where the books, fastened with chains, are 
resting on lecterns as was the custom in the 
Middle Ages, is the so-called “Librye”* of St. 
Walpurgis Church at Zutphen, province of 
Gelderland.) 

Besides the university libraries of Amster- 
dam and Leyden, the Royal Library at the 
Hague also numbers as one of the largest 
libraries (500,000—1,000,000 volumes). 

Libraries of a purely scientific character 
are moreover to be found in all important 
towns of the Netherlands. They are either 
municipal or provincial institutions or they 
originate from an old former university, some 
of them also belonging to the more recent 
universities at Delft (Technics), Wageningen 
(Agriculture), Rotterdam (Commerce), where 
there is a large municipal library as well, 
and Nimeguen (Roman Catholic University). 

Apart from these, many other libraries, 
scattered all over the country, bear a special 
character, for instance the library of the 
Palace of Peace (60,000 volumes dealing with 
international law, municipal law, etc.). 


II. The Libraries Erected Since 1892 
With a Social Purpose 


They are called in Holland: Openbare 
leeszalen en _ bibliotheken (Public reading 
rooms and libraries). Their number is 
steadily increasing and amounts to nearly 100. 
Some of them, especially those in the larger 
towns, are in beautiful buildings and have 
already different branches. Moreover, there 
exist many so-called traveling libraries, which 
are sent to smaller towns and villages in turn. 

Most of the public libraries are private in- 
stitutions which, however, are subventioned by 
the state, the province, and the municipality. 
As a rule a small subscription is demanded 
from the readers. Some public libraries have 
a religious tendency and belong to a Roman 
Catholic or orthodox Protestant association. 





*The old-Dutch word for “bibliotheek”=library. 
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III. Preparation for Library Work 

For the work in the so-called scientific }j- 
braries no special training exists. The higher 
positions are as a rule filled by those who 
have had a university career; for the lower 
positions, a general school education is suf- 
ficient, the actual work itself imparts further 
knowledge. 

As to the so-called public libraries, in these 
days as a rule exclusively those persons are 
appointed who have successfully followed one 
or two courses in the different library suyb- 
jects. These courses are arranged by the 
Centrale Vereeniging voor Openbare Lees- 
zalen en Bibliotheken (Central Public Li- 
brary Association), which has also taken the 
initiative to regulate the pensioning of the 
personnel of public libraries. 


IV. The Principal Associations 


Nederlandsche Vereeniging van _ Biblio- 
thecarissen en Bibliotheekambtenaren (Dutch 
Association of Librarians and Library Assist- 
ants) Secretary: Dr. A. Lysen, Library of the 
Palace of Peace, the Hague. 

Centrale Vereeniging voor Openbare Lees- 
zalen en Bibliotheken (Central Public Li- 
brary Association) Secretary: Dr. H. E. 
Greve, 38 van Blankenburgstraat, the Hague. 

At the meetings of the Dutch Librarians’ 
Association lectures have been delivered by 
foreigners more than once. Both societies, in 
collaboration with a few other associations, 
organized since 1923 an annual congress (Sec- 
retary: Dr. A. de Stoppelaar, 34 Lange Voor- 
hout, the Hague). 


V. Publications 


The two above-mentioned associations issue 
together a monthly periodical : Bibliotheekleven 
(Library Life). Jointly both have also pub- 
lished a German book: WNiederlindisches 
Bibliothekswesen. Eine Uebersicht in acht 
Aufsatsen (Utrecht 1914). 

Further the Dutch Librarians’ Association 
issues among others: Catalogus van Acade- 
mische Geschriften (Catalog of Academical 
Publications) annually and Nederlandsche 
Bibliotheekgids (Dutch Library Guide) 2nd 
edition, 1924. 

Another important periodical, especially 
with regard to old books, is: Het Boek, under 
the editorship of Dr. C. P. Burger, Jr., Ams- 
terdam, and others. 
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VI. Some General Observations Concern- 
ing the Organization of the 
Libraries 


Originally, in the large old libraries the 
books were, as a rule, systematically ar- 
ranged. Owing to the excessive increase of 
book production in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the available space in the 
bookshelves became very limited, so that fre- 
quently an arrangement of the books accord- 
ing to their size had to be resorted to. The 
consequence of this was: (1) that in most 
cases it was of no use any longer to give the 
visitors of the library access to the book- 
shelves; (2) that the catalogs were brought to 
perfection, by making not only a good alpha- 
betical author catalog, but moreover an elab- 
orate systematical catalog. 

This system was kept up even when most 
libraries were enlarged, and it was as a rule 
adopted by the newer libraries also. So in 
Holland the dictionary catalog and free access 
to the bookshelves are exceptions, The classi- 


fication scheme in the larger libraries and in 
many of the smaller ones is not a decimal 
system, but a special one of the library itself. 

The intercourse between the larger libraries 
is very friendly in Holland. Mutual lending 
is strongly favored by a system of printed 
forms, which are regularly sent to one library 
after the other, until they reach a library 
where the book required is to be found; the 
latter library then sends the book to the one 
which issued the form. 


At the Royal Library (the Hague) a cen- 
tral alphabetical author catalog, embracing all 
Dutch scientific libraries, is being prepared. 

The larger libraries can easily borrow manu- 
scripts from foreign institutions on the Con- 
tinent. As to books, the German libraries 
are the most willing to lend abroad. It may, 
however, be expected that the Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations, in Paris, will make it more generally 
possible to borrow books from foreign 
libraries. 


THE ITALIAN LIBRARIES IN THE LAST HALF-CENTURY (1876-1926) 


By Luicr De Grecort, Librarian, Casanatense Library, Rome. Translated by VinceENzo Faco, 
Librarian, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Vittorio Emanuele, Rome. (Represented 
Ministry of Public Instruction.) 


The current year marks also an anniversary 
in the history of Italian libraries, for it was 
in 1876, with the opening of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale in Rome, that the devel- 
opment of libraries was made a function of 
the newly united state of Italy. 


But the help which Italy has been able to 
give since that time has not shown up so 
markedly as is the case in other European 
countries which have spent centuries in the 
development of their national libraries. For 
Italy, which completed its political unification 
not much more than fifty years ago with the 
fusion of many small states—in each one of 
which there already existed a metropolitan 
library—had to follow other methods. 

While making sure that all of these libra- 
ries had the necessary means for conservation, 
activity, and development, as indicated by local 
requirements, the government took particular 
care to give the leading position to the libra- 





ries of its most central and intellectual cities, 
Rome and Florence. The two libraries here 
were not only designated as depositories for 
all Italian books, but were to collect the best 
of the foreign productions. 


A volume exhibited by the Italian govern- 
ment at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 
(Notizie storiche, bibliografiche e statistiche 
sulle Bibliotheche governative del Regno d@’ 
Italia. Roma, 1893.) shows approximately the 
condition of the Italian libraries thirty years 
ago; while two periodical publications, edited 
since 1866 by the two Central Libraries in 
Rome—(Bollettino delle opere moderne stra- 
niere acquistate dalle Biblioteche pubbliche 
governative del Regno d’ Italia) and in Flor- 
ence (Bollettino delle pubblicazioni italiane 
recevute per dritto di stampa), show the 
growth of these two libraries in domestic and 
foreign acquisitions. 

The following data show the expenditures 
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of the governmental libraries of Italy during 
the last fifty years: 


Year Italian lire 
EE Se ee eae eae 759,145 
ath RTOs ad ote 1,048,757 
UE ea ey ie rete 1,355,491 
a SC, Ree a re 1,270,412 
BE SO PRR Ay caw Ree Hak 1,147,564 
NE eee Cee eee 1,347,752 
EG end BOC ea caren 1,441,049 
ERS CEE Er eve 1,758,760 
hic 8 ei a Ie ma 1,702,845 
a i Is tind aera 4,107,725 

RN Sid ithe SaaiccuSecuctesd 9,650,000 


From the above data it is evident that dur- 
ing the last year a great step forward has 
been taken for the libraries, great in compar- 
ison with the appropriations of previous years. 
The annual budget during the past forty-nine 
years had never been adequately raised, and 
even during the last ten years, owing to the 
financial inflation, might have been considered 
as reduced. But it has just been doubled, so 
that, beginning with the present year, Italy 
will spend for her libraries 9,650,000 lire annu- 
ally. 

What has been said so far refers only to the 
government libraries, thirty-two in all, dis- 
tributed in the different cities as follows: 
Rome: Nazionale Centrale Vittorio Eman- 
uele, Casanatense, Angelica, Alessandrina, 
Universitaria, Vallicelliana. Florence: Na- 
zionale Centrale, Mediceo-Laurenziana, Ric- 
cardiana, Marucelliana. Naples: Nazionale, 
Brancacciana, Universitaria. Torino: Nazion- 
ale. Venice: Nazionale and Marciana. Pa- 
lermo: Nazionale. Cremona: Governativa. 
Lucca: Governativa. Gorizia: Governativa. 
Modena: Estense and Universitaria. Parma: 
Palatina. Bologna, Cagliari, Catania, Genoa, 
Messina, Padova, Parma, Pavia, Pisa, Sas- 
sari: Universitaria. 

In addition, the larger cities and the most 
prominent organizations and cultural institu- 
tions (schools of commerce, of fine arts, in- 
dustrial schools, nautical schools, museums, 
art galleries, universities, colleges, etc.) have 
rich libraries of their own that compete with 
those of the government in accommodating 
the students of various subjects. It would 
take too much space to give here the full list. 
This has already been published, with histor- 
ical notes and statistical data, in the Annuario 
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degli Istituti Scientifict Italiani Roma, 
Athenaeum, 1918. 

We can, however, mention some noted and 
important libraries, such as the Ambrosiana 
in Milan, the Civica in Trieste, the Comunale 
in Bologna, Fermo, Palermo and Verona, and 
in Rome the Corsiniana, in the R. Accad- 
emia dei Lincei, those of the Risorgimento, in 
the Vittoriale, the R. Istituto di Archeologia 
e Storia dell’Arte—founded only lately, the 
Reale Societa Geografica, the R. Accademia 
Musicale di S. Cecilia, the Istituto Coloniale 
Italiano, and the International Institute of 
Agriculture. 


In addition, there are in the Capital the 
sumptuous libraries of the Senate and of the 
Chamber of Deputies and those of the differ- 
ent Ministries, among which special mention 
may be made of those of the Foreign Office, 
of the Colonies, of the War and Justice De- 
partments. 

There is also throughout Italy a large num- 
ber of special libraries: religious, current fic- 
tion, scientific and technological, moral, med- 
ical, military, legal, etc., attached to semi- 
naries, boarding schools, clubs, industrial 
plants, prisons, hospitals, army and navy cir- 
cles, courts, etc. 


Circulating libraries, which, in their organ- 
ization and purpose may be compared with the 
branches of the American public libraries, 
help to spread as much as possible the habit 
of reading outside of the scholastic and pro- 
fessional circles. These libraries, which total 
more than two thousand (in Milan alone thére 
are over sixty-eight), are united in a federa- 
tion (Federazione Italiana Bablioteche Circo- 
lanti) that was created in Milan in 1904. 
This organization counts among its founders 
the present Pope, Pius XI, then Prefetto of 
the Ambrosiana in Milan. The Federation 
aims to give a special character to these 
libraries, mostly from a moral point of view, 
to help finance the more needy collections, to 
assist in the choice of books, to help in the 
establishment of relations with bookdealers 
and editors, to promote the editing of good 
books for the people, and to make up lists of 
the best foreign and domestic publications. 

The Federation has also its own organ, the 
Rivista di Lettura, one of the best Italian bib- 
liographical publications, and it is now devel- 
oping theatrical education by editing a sup- 
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plement to the Rivista called Rassegna del 
Teatro e del Cinematografo. 

In order to give a steady impulse to the 
diffusion of books among the largest number 
of people, the government has now created the 
Istituto di Cultura Fascista (Institute of 
Fascist Culture). This Institute which sup- 
plements the activities of the Societa’ Nazion- 
ale Dante Alighieri has for one purpose pop- 
uwlarizing the reading of the classical and 
modern writers by the gift of complete collec- 
tions of books to the minor libraries of the 
Kingdom and the Colonies, both those already 
existing and those to be founded abroad in 
the centers where there are important groups 
of Italian people. It also promotes and 
finances the publication of texts, the printing 
of which in a not always accurate form, 
seemed so far to be the privilege of other 
countries. In addition the Institute collects all 
of the rapidly increasing literature—Italian 
and foreign—on Fascist ideals and accom- 
plishments, which under the gigantic impulse 
of Benito Mussolini have been so _ instru- 
mental in the revival of Italy, and its intel- 
lectual life. 


Finally there are in Italy many public and 
private libraries, rich in very rare collections, 
such as the Trivulziana in Milan which owns 
all of the fifteen editions of the Divina Com- 
media printed in the fifteenth century, and that 
of the Abbey of Monte Cassino, noted for its 
medieval treasures of magnificently engraved 
prints. 

The most recent review of Italian libraries 
(Elenco delle Biblioteche d'Italia. Milano, 
Associazione Editoriale Libraria Italina, 1926) 
gives data on the size of libraries in Italy, 
and records in all, large, medium, and small, 
about 4,400 libraries. 

For the reasons already mentioned it has 
been impossible to adopt in Italy for the care, 
arrangement, and utilization of such an enor- 
mous amount of material, that uniformity of 
method and largeness of contributions so 
characteristic of the United States, rich in 
resources, strong in European experience, and 
the last to commence the great development of 
its libraries. But even though in Italy, and 
this may be said of the majority of European 
countries, there does not yet exist, and per- 
haps never will, a perfect and powerful organ- 
ization such as the American Library Associa- 


tion, still much of her experience and advice 
can be of profit, if one takes into considera- 
tion the different personality of our learned 
people, our secular traditions, and our differ- 
ent system of life. 


This we may see from the Code Regole 
ber la compilazione del catalogo alfabetico 
nelle Biblioteche Governative Italiane, pub- 
lished by the Italian Ministry of Public In- 
struction. From the time of the great Italian 
librarian, Panizzi, who in 1859 was the first 
to formulate for the British Museum a series 
of rules for the cataloging of books, to our 
new code compiled by a commission of learned 
Italians, among whom was Professor P. 
Fedele, the present Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and over whom presided the noted late- 
librarian of the Laurenziana in Florence, 
Guido Biagi, much work had been done in 
this field both in England and in the United 
States, but very little in Italy. 


But on the other hand the Anglo-American 
rules which had been formulated as the result 
of serious study and long experience, could 
not be applied as a whole to the material gen- 
erally found in the Italian libraries. So our 
commission reexamined those rules one by 
one, and adapted them to our particular needs. 
This long and hard task, which had to satisfy 
both the needs of theory and practical appli- 
cation, was mostly the work of one member 
of the commission, Dott. G. Bonazzi, Direc- 
tor of the National Central Library in Rome. 
So we now have a code of cataloging rules 
showing purely Italian characteristics. 


The Fascist government intends to pay par- 
ticular attention to the restoration of the 
libraries and to the technical training of the 
employees. Besides provisions already made 
for devoting larger sums to the libraries, there 
has been established at Florence—it has been 
in operation since last January—a Scuola per 
Bibliotecari (Library School), while the Scu- 
ole Bibliografiche (Bibliographical Schools) 
of the Universities of Padova and Bologna 
promise to become the real seminaries for the 
future librarians of Italy. 


The government has lately appointed a 
director general of the state libraries, who, 
assisted by a commission of experts, will study 
all professional problems and the means of 
putting into practice of a large scheme of 
reform for the libraries. At the same time 
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the Soprintendenze Bibliografiche (Biblio- 
graphical Superintendents) now existing in 
the larger libraries, are vested with effective 
authority for the protection of the collections 
of books located in the various regions, even 
if not belonging to the state, and they will 
report to the central authorities on problems 
to be solved, needs to be met, improvements 
to be made, so that the spirit of renovation 
that now is actuating Italian life may also 
reach into those old and glorious libraries. 
No doubt we have a long road ahead of us 
for the government does not have at its dis- 
posal all the means necessary to produce these 
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modern libraries which you show us to be con- 
tinuously developing and being perfected. But 
you also teach us, by your marvelous instity- 
tions, that it is not always the government 
which must supply the means needed for intel- 
lectual progress and the diffusion of learning, 
You give witness, in your flourishing cultural 
institutions, of the union of state and public 
administrations with the contributions of s9 
many smaller institutions, so many generous 
donors, so many private citizens, in short, of 
all those who in the ups and downs of life 
learn to develop the feeling of human soli- 
darity. 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY WORK IN JAPAN* 


By Kitcu1 Matsumoto, Director Imperial Library, Tokyo (Represented the Government) 


It is my greatest honor and pleasure to be 
present here at this conference on the grand 
occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
American Library Association, especially, as 
a guest invited by you from so far away. In 
place of a mere formal salutation, let me 
try, in this opportunity, to put forth before 
you a sketch outline of the past and present 
of the libraries in Japan. 

Of course you do not expect any consider- 
able libraries in the ancient time when there 
were so few written things in our country, 
but the Un-tei, the Home of Papyrus, estab- 
lished by one Isonokami-Yakatsugu, a high 
official in the reign of the Emperor Konin, 
about 775 A. D., is looked upon as the foun- 
tainhead of our libraries. This library col- 
lected Chinese philosophy books and admitted 
any student who might apply to consult them. 
By and by some others followed; however, 
most of these were not popular institutions, 
some being archives of government docu- 
ments, others private collections of noblemen. 

Down in the Middle age, when learning 
was preserved in the hand of Buddhist priests, 
several churches, especially cathedrals, put up 
libraries, but these also were used mostly by 
priests themselves. 

In the Modern age many collections of 
books and pictures were preserved by the 


* Presented at the Third General Session, Atlan- 
tic City, October 5. 


HAN (clans) or by individuals under the 
name of BUNKO (libraries). To contribute 
to the study and training of the SAMURAI 
(warrior class) in Confucianism was their 
chief concern. 

After the Restoration of Meiji, 1868, the 
Department of Education established for the 
first time a library in 1872. This was the 
origin of the present Imperial Library. Regu- 
lations were made in 1881 with regard to the 
establishment and abolition of public libraries; 
and in 1899 an ordinance relating to libraries 
was issued, by which the establishment of li- 
braries by local corporations or by individuals 
was encouraged. Thenceforward libraries be- 
gan to multiply until in March of 1923 they 
numbered altogether 2,389, one being a govern- 
ment institution, while 1,608 were of public 
and 1,175 of private establishment. 

The Imperial Library: The Imperial Li- 
brary which is the only library established by 
the government, was opened in 1872. Since 
then there has been a continuous development, 
especially during the past twenty-five years, 
to keep pace with the progress of education 
in the country. Its scope has been greatly 
extended, and its position much improved, so 
that it is now the most complete library in all 
Japan. The late I. Tanaka, director, who 


was a student of Charles A. Cutter, con- 
tributed largely to the building up of it. The 
books in the Library, as shown by the returns 
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of March, 1926, number 529,062 volumes of 
Japanese and Chinese books, and 108,874 vol- 
umes of foreign books, making a total of 
637,936 volumes. The number of readers in 
one year was 383,676, giving an average of 
1,180.5 per day. 

Public and private libraries: The public 
and private libraries number over 2,783. Be- 
ing scattered over various parts of the country 
as auxiliary organs of education, they con- 
tribute much to the diffusion of knowledge. 
Among the best-eguipped libraries are the 
Library of Osaka, the Library of Yamaguchi, 
Hibiya Library of Tokyo, Ohashi Library, 
and the Library of Nagoya. Of these li- 
braries, some establish communication with 
other smaller libraries in the neighborhood 
and circulate their books periodically; an 
some taking advantage of the summer vaca 
tion lend books on the subjects of genera 
education to the elementary schools in thei: 
districts for the children to read. On the 
other hand, there are some libraries that 
are not open to the public, but are used 
only by the scholars, and most of them are 
remarkable for their special collections. The 
Oriental Library in Tokyo and the Ohara So- 
cial Problem Research Institute Library in 
Osaka are noteworthy. 


Libraries Attached to Schools: Schools 
that afford higher courses have their own li- 
brary to help the teachers and students. Many 
such libraries have been thrown open to the 
public in recent years. Of these the most 
complete was the one attached to the Tokyo 
Imperial University, which however was de- 
stroyed by the recent earthquake, and is now 
on its way to reconstruction. Kyoto Imperial 
University has another, containing 500,136 
volumes, of which 265,822 are Japanese and 
Chinese books, and 214,314 foreign. 


The Japanese Library Association: The 
Japanese Library Association was established 
as Nippon-Bunko-kyokwai, in 1892, that is, 
thirty-three years ago, by the workers in 
public and private libraries in Tokyo with the 
object of making it an investigating as well 
as social organization. It has accomplished 
much as a pure learned society, while its 
Practical social services were still greater. 
It has made various efforts for the betterment 
of the existing libraries, and for propaganda 
for the need of more libraries. It has made 


several representations to the government for 
its cause. It is enlightening its members with 
the journal that is issued as its organ. It 
holds short courses and gives lectures in the 
view of preparing new workers. It has pub- 
lished the Library primer (Toshokwan- 
shoshiki), putting forth the principles of li- 
brary work. It publishes select lists of new 
books to serve as guides in book selection. 
It holds its annual conferences in Tokyo and 
some other places with a view to awakening 
the library spirit. Its rules for cataloging 
Japanese and Chinese books aim at unifying 
the cataloging methods in the country. And 
lastly, as a member of the International 
Bibliographical Society, Belgium, it is sharing 
in this international work. The late Marquis 
Yorimichi Tokugawa, after he was installed 
as the president in 1913, did much for the 
cause of the society. At present its members 
number over 2,000. Since 1915 it has estab- 
lished branches in several localities through- 
out the country. 

Library Course of the Department of 
Education: In view of the increasing de- 
mand for library workers, the Department of 
Education inaugurated a library course in 1921. 
It is housed for the present in the Imperial 
Library. The course is completed in one 
year, commencing in April. It admits yearly 
about twenty-five students, who should be 
graduates from middle schools or girls’ high 
schools. Library methods, book arts, and 
some historical and educational topics are 
taught, with practice work during the last 
two months. The sixth class is now going on. 
The demands for the graduates have always 
proved greater than the supply. 

This is a sketchy outline of the past and 
present of the libraries in Japan. In this I 
have candidly to say that the new libraries 
were founded after the pattern of American 
libraries in their constitution and contents, in 
their equipment and methods, that is to say, 
in most things. The late I. Tanaka, one of 
the veterans of the Japanese new library move- 
ment, was, as I have mentioned, a student of 
your C. A. Cutter and others. In short, I 
might say that the present libraries of Japan 
are daughters of their American mother. 

Thus thinking on the past and present of 
the libraries of the Japanese people, our 
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deepest thanks are, first of all, to their over- 
seas mother, the American Library, whose 
hale and hearty fiftieth year you are cele- 
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brating in the name of the American Library 
Association and are kind enough to invite ys 
to share in the joy of it. 


ON THE LIBRARIES IN JAPAN 


By Mryoco Ousa, Dairen Library, Dairen, Manchuria 


Education is the essence of national admin- 
istration as it is the source of national pros- 
perity. Much attention is paid to school edu- 
cation in any country. But, to make the 
school education perfect we must improve the 
social condition at the same time. Social edu- 
cation is as important as school education; 
it might be considered even more important, 
since our school life is short when compared 
with the subsequent period. “After the work 
of the continuation school is ended, the field 
of adult education begins. Its instrument of 
greatest usefulness is the public library.’* 

In Japan school education is general and 
thoroughly done, and it is rather hard to 
find anywhere illiterates among young or 
middle-aged people at the present time. How- 
ever, over a long period and until recent years, 
much less attention was paid to the so-called 
social education. This is why library activity, 
or service is still in very poor condition com- 
pared with that of the United States of Amer- 
ica and in Europe. 


The Ancient Libraries 


After contact with Buddhistic civilization, 
through China and Korea, and, later, on the 
advent of Confucianism, book-learning, or 
book-reading was very actively pursued in 
ancient Japan, while Northern Europe was 
still in a dark, barbarous condition. The 
practice of collecting books was prevalent 
among monks and scholars, or among nobles 
and grandees who had taste for reading. In 
the light of Japanese history, we know that 
the library existed, not in the modern sense, 
but as a “house of specially collected books” 
in many Buddhistic Head Temples, which had 
been the only centers of knowledge for gen- 
erations especially during the medieval periods 
of civil. war, as was the case with the Euro- 
pean monasteries. 

And in the middle of the Shogunate period, 
there were several small libraries in daimiate, 
the feudal lords of which were fond of book- 





*Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University. 


reading and were earnest in training young 
men in intellectual culture as well as martial 
arts. But to these, only a few favored ones 
had access, and scarcely any libraries were 
opened to the public at large till the early days 
of the Restoration, the beginning of Meiji* 
era. 


The Library Movement; Its History 

In 1872, Shoseki-Kwan (Bookhouse) was 
established in the Department of Education 
by the Bureau of Museums. This is the 
origin of the present Imperial Library. In 
the following year Shusho-In (Collected 
Books House) was also started in Kyoto, 
This was the earliest library opened to the 
public. Shortly thereafter, the government 
educational authorities acknowledged _ the 
necessity of establishing public libraries in 
order to facilitate and promote the work of 
education. Therefore, in 1881, regulations 
were drawn up concerning the establishment 
of libraries. And in 1899, the library law 
was issued for the first time. It authorized 
prefectures, counties, towns, villages, or any 
body, public or private, to establish public 
libraries at their own expense. The librari- 
ans or assistants of a public library are ap- 
pointed by the governor of the district, ‘and 
their treatment is similar to that of school 
instructors of Hannin rank. Some amend- 
ments were made to elevate the standing of 
the public libraries in 1906. 

In 1900, a handbook on library economy, 
compiled by I. Tanaka, who was sent by the 
Japanese government to America in 1889 to 
study American library methods under the 
supervision of Justin Winsor, and who be- 
came librarian of the Imperial Library in 189, 
was distributed by the Department of Educa- 
tion. The Minister of Education also in- 
structed the governors of prefectures to en- 
courage the establishment of popular public 

tI would like to treat these ancient libraries of 
Japan more in detail, but as I am now temporarily 
Staying in New York and have brought no material 
for such research, I am obliged, to my great regret, 


to limit myself to these brief references. 
*The first year of Meiji is 1868. 
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libraries. The same instructions were given 
again in 1907. 

In 1908, a summer school for library econ- 
omy was opened in Tokyo, under the auspices 
of the Department of Education. It was 
yery successful, and forty-three librarians, 
teachers, and others were given credits. This 
is the origin of library training in Japan. 

In 1918, the Educational Council which was 
organized in the Cabinet in September, 1917 
and was abolished in March, 1919, presented 
to the Minister of Education several sugges- 
tions as to measures for developing library 
work. 
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For a long time libraries had been required 
to use either of the words “public” or “pri- 
vate” in their names according to their na- 
ture as with other institutions. But in 1919, 
it was officially published that these discrim- 
inating words should be used no longer as 
they were inappropriate for public libraries, 
which ought to be the most democratic of 
educational institutions. 

By successive encouragement and help of the 
government, libraries increased in number 
very rapidly and library work developed con- 
spicuously within a half century. The fol- 
lowing diagram will show their progress. 
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Japan Library Association. The Japan 
Library Association is sixteen years younger 
than the American Library Association. It 
was organized in March of 1892. Its headquar- 
ters are at No. 32 Gazenbo-Cho, Azabu, To- 
kyo. In July, 1925, it had 1,151 members, in- 
cluding almost all the librarians of Japan. 
Once every year a general conference is held 
in a city selected for that year. The confer- 
ence for this year will be held in autumn at 
Tokyo under the auspices of the Department 
of Education, and all prefectural or principal 
librarians in Japan are to be requested to at- 
tend. “What is the Most Successful Method 
on the Library’s Part in Adult Education?” 
is supposed to be the principal topic at this 
conference. 

Two years ago, to promote library progress, 
this Association began to observe “Reading 
Week,” or “Library Week” from November 
1 to 7 (November 10 to 16 in some dis- 
tricts) every year over the whole country, 
with the cooperation of all libraries. During 
this week library propaganda to encourage 
reading books, or the use of libraries, is 
spread with enthusiastic earnestness. This 
undertaking is proving one of the most effec- 
tive library movements in Japan at the present 
time. 

Present Public Libraries 

According to the statistics of 1923, the num- 
ber of libraries at the end of March, was 
2,390 including one government, 1,420 public, 
and 969 private establishments.* This shows 
an increase of 191 in the former, and 969 in 
the latter, over the preceding year. The total 
number of volumes contained in these libraries 
was 5,939,821; the average number for each 
public library being 2,500, and 2,900 for each 
private library. The total annual increase 
is 288,000. The proportion of foreign books 
among the total volumes is six per cent in 
public libraries and five per cent in private 
libraries. 

The average number of visitors daily is 
twenty-three for the public library and nine 
for the: private library. However, the small 
daily average of visitors is due to the large 
number of small libraries in the country dis- 
tricts. In the city libraries readers are con- 
siderably more numerous. The following fig- 
ures show the number of readers in a year 





*These are the latest statistics available at this 
date here. 


in the principal prefectures, and at the same 
time indicate in what part of Japan people 
are reading the most books. 

(1923-1924) 
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Among the best organized and most pros- 
perous of the larger public libraries are those 
in Tokyo, Osaka, Niigata, Nagoya, Kyoto, 
Kobe and Nagasaki. 

The Imperial Library, the only govern- 
ment library, situated in Uyeno Park of 
Tokyo, is the largest in Japan. It was estab- 
lished in April, 1872, as mentioned above. It 
has undergone many changes, and each time 
was improved and enlarged. In March, 1906, 
the present institution was built after careful 
study of library plans in Europe and America. 
It is said that the Seido, or College of Con- 
fucian Philosophy had been on this site in the 
old days. So, this has been the center of 
learning from ancient to present times. 

The Library is crowded, especially with 
diligent scholars and students, and is serving 
much more as a reference library than as a 
popular public library. Though far smaller 
in scale, it is like the Congressional Library 
of the United States of America. One copy 
of every book published is officially requested 
to be sent to this Library. Many of the staff 
members of this Library, as well as those of 
Imperial university libraries, are appointed 
librarians of principal prefectural libraries. 

Its recent statistics of books and visitors 
are as follows: 

1924—ended in March 
Number of Volumes 
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The Hibiya Library, founded in 1906 in 
Hibiya Park, nearly the center of Tokyo 
city, is the leading and most active public 
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library in Japan. Its system of library work, 
particularly in the administration of branch 
libraries, has been introduced into many local 
libraries. It has twenty branch libraries, 
twelve of which, having been burnt down in 
the disastrous earthquake of September 1, 
1923, are being rebuilt, or opened in temporary 
barracks. It publishes a monthly bulletin which 
not only lists the new books received, but 
contains also very interesting studies about 
library work. 

At the end of the year 1923, it had 89,619 
volumes, 6,698 of which were foreign books. 
In 1921, two thousand new books, published 
in the United States of America, were con- 
tributed to this library by the Carnegie Peace 
Commission, through the city of Tokyo. 

We may judge the general reading tendency 
of modern Japanese people of intellectual 
class in these typical libraries. The fact that 
literature and language hold the highest place 
in the number of books read in public libraries 
will be true in any country. But to our in- 
terest, we see that books of foreign literature 
and language are read more than books of 
Japanese literature.* The ratio in 1922 is 58.81 
to 35.20 in the Hibiya Library and 61.21 to 
24.49 in the Imperial Library as shown in the 
following diagram. Next to literature and 
language, books on engineering and industry 
are most read. This is very significant to 
know that men with ability in engineering and 
industry are wanted most by the society of 
present Japan. 


Among private public libraries the following 
are famous: 


The Ohashi Library, founded in Tokyo 
in 1906 by Mr. Ohashi, well-known publisher 
and book-seller, has many daily visitors. Re- 
cently a new library building was constructed 
by the Ohashi family in Kudan of Tokyo. 
It is well equipped after the modern fashion. 
There is even a barbershop. It was opened 
on June 15 of this year. 


Osaka Library, founded in Nakanoshima 
by Mr. Kichizaemon Sumitomo, famous mil- 
lionaire of that city, in the year, 1903, and then 
offered to the Osaka Prefecture, must not be 
overlooked so far as the library building and 
the number of library visitors are concerned. 
Being the only great library in the center of 
the Japanese Chicago, it has good opportuni- 
ties and good future prospects for library 
activities. 


The Nanki Library, founded in 1918 by 
Marquis Tokugawa, who was a great bene- 
factor to libraries in Japan and the presi- 
dent of the Japan Library Association for 
many years, was donated to the Tokyo Im- 
perial University Library upon its destruction 
through the generous desire of the Marquis 
to help in its restoration. With its 100,800 
books, it is open to the public once more at 
Azabu, as a branch of the University Library. 

Toyo Bunko was established by Baron 
Hisaya Iwaski two years ago. That famous 
library will be described in detail later. 

































































Year 1922-23 PeRcENTAGE OF ToTAL NuMBER oF Booxs Reap 
History, | Political Science,| \athe- : Com- 
Theology,| Litera- 8 Les. Political | matics, | Engin- —— Miscel- 
os . " “conomy, eering ion 
Lirary Books ee. uated ~d Finance, Social pasar! Tactics, |Household oun 
raphy ience, Medicine | Industry | Manage- 
Travel Statistics ment 
H Japanese & 
Imperial 8.80 | 24.49 | 12.09 12.73 16.15 | -16.57 |......... 9.17 
Library {cinese 2.37 | 61.81 2.33 497 ¢ Be v BD teeatees 5.15 
‘ Japanese & 
Hibiya i 9.77 35.20 8.88 12.57 14.14 11.80 5.22 2.42 
Library {gins 3.81 | 58.81 | 5.43 7.45 7.55 | 11:72 | 3.57 | 1.65 


*The importation of foreign books in_1921 was 
1,884,000 yen and 1,741,000 yen, from January to 


Tr of 1 


ified accordi: to countries, England sent 
Germany each, 
twenty-eight per cent of the total valuation for the 


thirty-five per cent, U. S. A. and 
fine months of 1922. 


It is a great pleasure to us to see among 
our noblemen and rich people a growing ten- 
dency to establish public institutions of this 
kind for the citizen, 
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Traveling Libraries 

Yamaguchi Library is worthy of mention. 
This library introduced the traveling library 
for the first time into Japan. In 1904, its 
first traveling library, organized after the 
New York system, was sent out and met with 
a great welcome. This timely introduction 
proved epoch-making in the Japanese library 
movement. 


It gave an impetus to the establishing of 
libraries everywhere it passed, as the warm 
Spring breeze awakens the buds of sleeping 
trees. And the work of the traveling library 
spread rapidly over the country, not only Japan 
proper, but also over the Japanese dominions 
and leased territory. Today, the most active 
and ideal work of this kind is found in South 
Manchuria where various undertakings of cul- 
ture and enlightenment are carried on at an 
enormous expense by the South Manchuria 
Railway Company. 

South Manchuria Railway Libraries. Per- 
haps, this Railway Company is the best in the 
Far East in carrying out the traveling library 
system to its full extent. Besides twenty pub- 
lic libraries established by the Company in 
principal cities and towns, for which more 
than 200,000 yen are spent every year, thou- 
sands of books, selected and arranged into col- 
lections, are always traveling their way from 
the Main Library in Dairen to small towns or 
intermediate stations along the whole line, as 
far distant as 694 miles. The collections are 
received with enthusiasm everywhere and are 
imparting wisdom and inspiring good will 
toward men. 

The Main Dairen Library is acting in both 
capacities—as the reference library of the 
Company on one hand, and as the public li- 
brary for the citizen on the other. However, 
as it has six branch libraries in the city of 
Dairen for popular reading, it is now doing its 
best to increase its capacity as a reference 
library. It has more than 120,000 volumes 
among which are very rare and precious 
books about China. Two years ago, it added 
about 20,000 Russian books bought from a 
Russian library called “Ozo” at Harbin, which 
had been a reference library for the Russian 
Military Headquarters in former days. Be- 
sides many old Russian literary books, all 
subjects specially related to Far Eastern Si- 
beria and South Manchuria are included in 
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these volumes. Some of them are now being 
translated into Japanese by the Company for 
general readers. Thus, the library activities 
of this Company are important factors in ep- 
lightening the vast field of South Manchuria, 


University Libraries 

In school education the library is an indis- 
pensable factor. Without its help, no teach- 
ing can hope to be carried out satisfactorily, 
especially in the higher education. In Japan, 
the Department of Education does not author- 
ize colleges or universities unless they have 
adequate library facilities. So, all schools, 
whether public or private, belonging to higher 
education have libraries of their own for the 
use of professors and students. Among them 
university libraries are best equipped and 
organized. 


The Tokyo Imperial University Library. 
It seems hardly necessary to dwell minutely 
on this University Library, as it became only 
too well known to the world, upon its tragic 
destruction and loss of books in the tre- 
mendous earthquake and fire of September 1, 
1923, which caused also the ruin of many 
libraries of other colleges and universities. 
However, it is a great pleasure to be able 
to say that through international sympathy 
and cooperation, it is being restored day by 
day very rapidly. And at the same time, tak- 
ing this opportunity, I want to express the 
profound gratitude of all Japanese for the 
great sympathy and the abundant help offered 
from abroa io the library. 
According to a report published by the 
University, it has already acquired 409,000 
volumes, 362,000 of which are donations from 
many institutions of all parts of the world. 
These numerous books are being cataloged 
and classified by many library officers in a 
very fresh and reviving atmosphere echoing 
with the clicking sounds of typewriters. The 
new library building of modern Gothic 
style, for which 4,000,000 yen were uncondi- 
tionally offered by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in his enthusiastic desire to see a prompt re- 
covery of the facilities for learning, is also 
being constructed with vital earnestness and 
power in response to his deep sympathy. 
Upon its completion, the Tokyo Imperial 
University Library will remain “an everlasting 
monument of the intellectual and cultural 
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fraternity of the world” and the greatest 
resort of learning in the Far East. 

The Kyoto Imperial University Library. 
Being in the old capital of Japan, this library, 
particularly, has many old and rare Japanese 
and Chinese books, some of them deposited 
from old shrines and by notable peers. About 
3,186 volumes relating to the Restoration 
and the royalists who lost their lives for 
its sake, which were collected and offered to 
the University by Mr. Shinagawa, are one of 
its precious collections and are kept in a 
special section of the library. 

Libraries of Tohoku Imperial University, 
Kushu Imperial University and Hokkaido Im- 
perial University have also big collections. 


Non-Government University Libraries. 
Waseda, Keio and Doshisha, which are 
most famous among many other non-govern- 
ment universities, especially have each a big 
library. Last year Waseda constructed a big 
new library near the old one and increased its 
library facilities greatly. Doshisha, being the 
oldest university based on Christianity has a 
fairly large collection of books about Chris- 
tianity and theology. Its large, new, and 
modern building was constructed about seven 
years ago. 

Special Libraries 

The Toyo Bunko, “Morrison Library.” 
In speaking of Japanese libraries at present 
no one should omit this famous library. It 
is a matter of national pride that in Japan 
there is such a splendid library. It is situated 
in Kami-Fujimachi, Komagome, Hongo-Ku, 
Tokyo and is open to all engaged in research 
work connected with Asiatic countries and 
affairs, or with the Far East, through the 
munificent kindness and public spirit of Baron 
Hisaya Iwasaki. It deserves some special at- 
tention because of its history; and what has 
been said about this library in the Geograph- 
ical Journal* gives sufficient explanation. 

“The famous Morrison Library, which 
forms the nucleus of the whole, represents 
twenty years of patient research and wisely 
directed effort on the part of the late Dr. 
George Ernest Morrison, formerly The Times 
correspondent in Peking, and later adviser to 
the government of the Chinese Republic, 
which unique position gave him entirely ex- 





*Vol. LXVI. no. 6. Dec. 1925. 


ceptional opportunities of acquiring works on 
China to an extent, variety, and value that 
subsequently made the collection the envy and 
admiration of all Orientalists and Sinologues 
who have had the privilege of access to it. 
It was purchased from Dr. Morrison by Baron 
Iwasaki in 1917 for a sum of 35,000 pounds 
and originally comprised some 24,000 volumes 
exclusive of about 1,000 maps and printed pic- 
tures. Among the wealth of pamphlets, which 
number over 600, are many important docu- 
ments which Dr. Morrison was able to acquire 
only by virtue of his position as adviser to 
the Chinese government and correspondent of 
The Times. 


“The books deal with subjects of every 
imaginable kind relating to China, Korea, 
Manchuria, Siberia, Chinese Turkistan, Rus- 
sian Central Asia, Tibet, Cochin China, the 
East Indies and the Philippines and practically 
all the languages of Europe are represented, 
not excluding Turkish, Arabic, and Hebrew. 
The library is specially rich in the literary 
labors and reports of some of the earlier 
European missionaries in seventeenth century 
China and is extraordinarily rich also in maps, 
through whose comprehensiveness can be 
traced the Western knowledge of Eastern 
geography, together with the results of the 
work of the scientific surveys lately achieved 
by Western cartographers. 


“The Morrison Library has itself passed 
through stirring adventures in its time. In the 
Boxer Rebellion of 1900 its owner’s home was 
destroyed by fire, but the library itself was 
saved almost miraculously, for it had been re- 
moved to a place of safety in the nick of time. 
Escaping from fire, it was next threatened 
with destruction by water shortly after Baron 
Iwasaki had purchased it in 1917 and tem- 
porarily housed it in the storehouse attached 
to his home in Fukagawa district of Tokyo. 
In autumn of that year Fukagawa was partly 
devastated by a so-called ‘tidal wave’ which 
followed in the wake of a frightful typhoon. 
The newly-purchased treasure was for the 
most part under water, and the submerged 
cases containing it were still unpacked. With 
characteristic energy Baron Iwasaki sought 
out the best expert assistance in the restora- 
tion of the books damaged, and by dint of 
immense patience and skill almost everything 
was completely restored. During the earth- 
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quake fire of September, 1923, which reduced 
to ashes many other libraries in Tokyo, this 
unique and irreplaceable treasure-store for- 
tunately escaped damage. 


“The total cost of this gift of Baron 
Iwasaki to the nation, including the additions 
and the premises built to receive the treas- 
ures, amounts to something over 150,000 
pounds.” 


The Library of Ohara Social Problems 
Research Institute* in Osaka, is said to 
have a good collection of books concerning 
social problems of Japan and other countries 
and has been regarded as the best library for 
research in those studies. 


The Far Eastern Economic Research 
Bureau in Tokyo which is supported by the 
South Manchuria Railway Company has a 
good library of books and materials in so far 
as economy or industry in the Far East is 
concerned. 

Sei-Kiu-Do Law Library in Tokyo. To 
promote the study of the English and Ameri- 
can. system of jurisprudence, Dr. D. Masujima, 
a Japanese jurist widely known in America 
and England opened this library to the public 
last May. It is at Zaimokucho, Azabu in 
Tokyo and consists of Dr. Masujima’s collec- 
tion of several thousand volumes. The name 
“Sei-Kiu-Do” means the Hall of the Quest of 
Right. At the opening of this library he said, 
“Once let justice prevail to hold politics in 
check and the world will enjoy the blessings 
of peace. It is my aspiration that this Anglo- 
American Law Institution may become a seat 
for study of our common law jurisprudence 
and its practice and so fulfil a world mission 
to bring the blessing of justice to all people.” 
It is a very worthy contribution to the law 
students in Japan. 


Other Special Libraries. Besides these, 
the Imperial Household Library and the 
Cabinet Library have large collections of 
books of special nature. However, the former 
keeps chiefly records or documents in regard 
to the Imperial Court. The latter consists of 
books from the old Momiji-Yama Library 
which was established by Tokugawa Shogun, 
and of those collected from all Departments 
of the Cabinet. 





“The writer failed to see this library in his recent 
trips. 


Many old and rare books which have price- 
less value and can not be seen in ordinary 
libraries are also kept in the libraries belong- 
ing to the museums in Tokyo and Kyoto, 
They serve as a supplementary library resort 
for scholars. But, as these libraries are not 
open to the public, they have little value to 
the general public. 


Library Techniques 


In regard to the library techniques in al] 
these libraries, the small libraries follow the 
rules given in a handbook published by the 
Japan Library Association. However, the 
larger ones use their own rules which are a 
sort of compromise between A. L. A. rules 
and E. L. A. rules, especially in cataloging 
of foreign books. The principle of decimal 
classification is used in general; but not uni- 
versally. To fit it to the use of a Japanese 
library, adaptations are necessary. The card 
index is used everywhere as a rule. For Euro- 
pean books, author and subject indexes are 
commonly used, while for Japanese and 
Chinese books, title and subject indexes are 
usual. 

In libraries, such as Hibiya, Niigata, 
Nagoya, etc., the card drawers are fixed sepa- 
rately on a long table so that the reader can 
immediately consult the cards without drawing 
them out of the box and without troubling 
others who want to consult card drawers near- 
by. However, this may only be done as long 
as the number of books is comparatively small, 
for much space is needed. Only a few libraries 
have reference librarians. 

In more important matters, there is little 
team-work to be seen in the library work 
proper among present libraries. They have a 
vast field where their cooperation is needed 
along such lines as compiling of the Union 
List of rare or good reference books as well 
as indexing of the general Japanese periodical 
literature. 


Method of Preparation for Library Work 

In May, 1921, for the purpose of technical 
training, a library school was opened in the 
Imperial Library by the Department of Edu- 
cation. This is the only library school we have 
now in Japan. There has been no such insti- 
tution of permanent character. Before May, 
1921, only a few librarians and assistants had 
library training or experience. To learn from 
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or to be instructed by the senior in one’s libra- 
ry was the only method of preparing oneself 
for librarianship. However, as the senior 
librarian also had undergone the same career, 
there has been much of a traditional character 
in the method of library work in each library. 
This means also the lack of standardization in 
library work. Indeed, the slow progress of 
libraries in Japan was due to the want of 
systematic library training. 

This new school is one of a few institutions 
in Japan which permitted coeducation from its 
opening; most of the educational institutions 
were obliged to admit women after their earn- 
est and urgent demand. The maximum capac- 
ity of the school is thirty students. Its cur- 
riculum is one year—about forty weeks. The 
courses include the general subjects taught in 
American library schools. 

But there seems to be some difficulty in 
bringing up the students to their full capac- 
ity. The entrance requirements are not high. 
Though the qualification of middle school 
standard is requested for admission, those who 
are already engaged in library work are 
exempted even from this requirement. This 
naturally leads to a lowering of qualifications 
and loss of standards which is the greatest 
obstacle in general teaching. As it is, Dr. 
Wada, professor of Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity and an authority in library science in 
Japan, states that this library school in its 
present condition may train library assistants 
but no more chief librarians. Higher library 
schools of a longer curriculum will be neces- 
sary for the future expansion of library serv- 
ice in Japan. 


Library Periodicals and Publications 
The number of library periodicals is already 


rather large in Japan. The monthly bulletins 
of the Japan Library Association and the 


Hibiya Library and the quarterly bulletins 


of the Imperial Library are representatives of 


today. A small publication called Toshokwan- 
Kenkyu — Library Study, which was for- 
merly called Unso—is being attempted among 
the alumni of the library school. Besides 
these, various library announcements or infor- 
mation bulletins are issued from many public 
libraries. 


Conclusion 


In a general survey of the library world 
of Japan, we see that all libraries are 
struggling for advancement; yet, they are 
handicapped with many obstacles. “Open 
the door and thou shalt be welcome,” will be 
an appropriate motto for them. An open door 
policy is the best for them now. The system 
of charging visitors an entrance fee must be 
soon abolished; and people allowed to have 
free access to the shelves and liberal privileges 
of home use. On the other hand, library funds 
must be increased in order to enrich their 
collections and improve their library facilities. 
Moreover, in these days when the library is 
destined to be a great social educator, it is 
urgently necessary to promote the professional 
training of librarians as well as to improve 
the treatment of librarians sufficiently to at- 
tract able men into this field. For, in the long 
run, success or failure—each depends upon 
the man and not the card index nor the ma- 
chinery of delivery. 


THE MEXICAN LIBRARIES AND HOW THEY 
ARE OPERATED 


By Basit1o Butnes, Mexican Consul, Philadelphia (Represented Mexican Government) 


First plans for the foundation of public 
libraries supported by government in Mexico, 
were laid out in the year 1833, and the first 
library founded under those plans was the 
National Library now occupying one of the 
largest buildings in the city of Mexico. The 
style and construction of this building is very 
much celebrated, especially by architects. 

The number of public libraries at present 
established and supported by the National 
government is 1,661 all over the Republic, 





this number not including those owned and 
kept by state or town governments, nor those 
belonging and maintained by private organ- 
izations, regarding which I have not been 
able to gather accurate information. The only 
source available is the report rendered by the 
Secretary of Education to the Mexican Con- 
gress last September. This document refers, 
of course, to the national government pub- 
lic libraries only. From this same report, the 
following information is taken: 74,023 books 
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and over 131,000 magazines, periodical re- 
views, and pamphlets were distributed by the 
Department of Education last year among all 
the libraries of the country. The number of 
books loaned by the national libraries, during 
the year of 1925, was very close to 1,500,000. 

I am afraid of making my paper too tire- 
some by going on quoting figures, therefore, 
I will make a brief general review of how 
our libraries are working. 

First of all, the Department of Education 
is encouraging in all possible ways the reading 
habit and the love for books, even in the 
farthest and most remote hamlets of the Re- 
public, in some cases, lecturers are sent in or- 
der to attract people to libraries, these lectur- 
ers flashing moving pictures or lantern slides 
to add interest to their speeches. 

Children’s reading rooms have been opened 
in public libraries and the number of small 
libraries in the schools has been increased. 

In order to make books more attractive for 
children, some reading places in the open air 
have been arranged in the parks where they 
enjoy the mildness of climate, and they are 
in ideal surroundings as far as health and 
hygiene are concerned. 

I must add that the oldest book in the Na- 
tional Library of Mexico City, is: Tractatus 
de Censuris, written in Latin in the year 1471 
by Saint Antonino, Archbishop, then comes 
another one dated 1472, by Roberto Lilio, un- 
der the name of Sermonario. 

The National Library of Mexico owns the 
first books published in this continent. It is 
well known that the first printing press, the 
first printed book, the first wood engraving 
and the first piece of sheet music on this con- 
tinent were made in Mexico. 

The most ancient university in the Ameri- 
cas is that of Mexico; those of its books not 
very much used for university students were 
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the corner stone of the Biblioteca Nacional 
de México. 

Complying with your request, I will say 
that, as yet, we have no special schools nor 
special courses for Doctor in Library Science, 
such as those established in the United States 
and some European countries; our librarians 
study and practice in the Biblioteca Nacional, 
where, after passing an examination, they are 
assigned to fill vacant positions. 

I think that Mexican students of library 
science in the United States who are now 
taking and those who will take special courses 
for this profession will aid a great deal when 
these classes are started in Mexico. 

Among bibliographical or library literature 
from the Department of Public Education 
(Secretaria de Educacién Publica) under 
which the National Library is, I might men- 
tion El Libro y el Pueblo, this being a peri- 
odical. Besides, a number of publications are 
issued every time it is deemed important to 
do so. 

Some years ago, when I made my first trip 
to the United States, while visiting Columbia 
University in New York, I saw a number of 
shelves devoted to Mexican literature, espe- 
cially classics such as Fernandez Lizardi and 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 

Now, under the auspices of the Department 
of Education, some Mexican libraries have 
been established in foreign countries, among 
the greatest, as far as I remember, might 
be mentioned that of Magdeburg, Germany, 
and the Mexican Section of the Havana Li- 
brary, Cuba. 

I hope that many others will follow; invi- 
tations for contributing to form a section of 
Mexican authors are always welcome by my 
government and I hope that every library 
represented in this conference will have a 
Mexican Section on their shelves. 


LIBRARY CONDITIONS IN NORWAY TODAY AND SOME 
REMARKS ON THE FUTURE* 


By THor Macnus ANpeErsEN, Librarian, University Library, Oslo, Norway (Official Delegate 
, by Royal Decree) 


The development of libraries in Norway has 
been similar to that in most countries of 
Europe. Already in the Middle Ages collec- 


*Presented at the Third General Session, Atlantic 
City, October 5. 


tions of books were attached to several eccle- 
siastical and learned institutions, but none of 
these collections exist today, and it is only 
the history of libraries during the last 160 
years which has a direct bearing on the 
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present-day conditions. It was in the year 
1767 that the foundation was laid for the 
development of the scientific libraries. The 
other type of Norwegian libraries, viz., the 
public libraries, date from the close of the 
eighteenth century, and have had their own 
independent development without any special 
connection with the scientific libraries. 

Both on account of this historical develop- 
ment and in conformity with the present-day 
facts the subject falls naturally into two divi- 
sions. I propose therefore to deal first with 
the scientific libraries and then with the public 
libraries. 


I. The Scientific Libraries 


The scientific libraries are all connected 
with institutions, whose special interests they 
serve, without, however, excluding the public 
in any way from the use of the books for 
scientific purposes. This arrangement seems 
also to be the most natural in a small country 
with limited resources, because the expert 
knowledge which the scientific staff of the 
institution possesses in that way directly as- 
sists the library in solving its chief problem: 
the purchase of books. Only in the case of a 
single library has the scope of work been 
extended by practice and by special provision 
also to embrace objects with which the insti- 
tution is not directly concerned, namely the 
University Library in Oslo, where a separate 
Norwegian Department was established in 1883 
with the special object of collecting all Nor- 
wegian printed matter and all foreign books 
directly dealing with Norway and Norwegians. 
But even here the connection with the insti- 
tution is the closest possible, as the Library 
from an administrative point of view forms 
part of the University. 


As regards the library arrangements there 
is in all libraries a systematic classification of 
books on the shelves, but the system, especially 
as regards the older and younger libraries, is 
very different. The older libraries still use a 
continental system adopted at the time of their 
foundation, but more or less freely developed 
according to the practice of the library con- 
cerned. In most of the libraries founded or 
reorganized in the present century, however, 
a modern American-English library system, 


as a rule, Dewey’s Decimal Classification, is 
adopted. 


As regards catalogs, two kinds are used, 
alphabetical and classified, usually on cards. 
In later years the international size (7.5x12 
cm.) has as far as possible been introduced. 
Subject or dictionary catalogs, however, are 
not used except in certain special cases, e. g., 
in the University Library in Oslo, where the 
catalog of the reference library in the reading 
rooms is a dictionary catalog, and in the 
Library of the Norwegian Nobel Institution, 
where an author-and-subject catalog and, in 


addition to this, a class catalog are to be 
found. 


In Norway no special training has ever 
been required from candidates for appoint- 
ments in scientific libraries, but it is necessary 
for them to have received a degree examina- 
tion or some other scientific education. The 
lack of a more systematic library education 
has, however, been felt, and a Library Com- 
mittee, appointed in 1919, dealt also with the 
question of training for librarians. The view 
of the majority was that a college should be 
created for training librarians both for the 
scientific and for the public libraries. The 
representative for the scientific libraries, how- 
ever, dissented from this, urging that such a 
college would only be useful for the public 
libraries. For the scientific libraries a scien- 
tific education was first of all necessary, and 
the library education would then naturally 
take the form of a supplementary course to 
be held in connection with the library college. 


There are in Norway a little more than 100 
scientific or technical libraries containing al- 
together about 1,750,000 volumes. The oldest 
is the library of the Royal Norwegian Scien- 
tific Society at Trondhjem, established in the 
year 1767. This library has recently spe- 
cialized in history and biology. It possesses 
now about 150,000 volumes. 


The largest library in the country, the Uni- 
versity Library in Oslo, must be mentioned in 
greater detail, as that will serve to throw 
light on the conditions under which the scien- 
tific libraries in Norway are working. Al- 
though it is not older than September 2, 
1811, having been founded simultaneously 
with the University by Royal Decree, the 
fact that it started with a basis of about 
60,000 volumes of older valuable literature 
places it on a footing with libraries of much 
greater antiquity. The Library has on the 
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whole grown steadily and according to Euro- 
pean standards rather quickly. In the year 
1846 it had about 100,000 volumes, in 1884 
about 260,000 volumes, and at the present time 
about 700,000 volumes. The yearly addition 
has also increased from 6,500 volumes in 1884 
to 18,000 in 1925. As regards the purchase of 
books the Library, owing to the smallness of 
the grants, worked under difficulties. The 
annuum (i, e., the yearly grant for the pur- 
chase and binding of books) was, in the 
budget year 1879-80, kroner 24,000 (about 
6,500 dollars), in 1924-25 kroner 121,000 
(about 24,200 dollars) and during the first 
years after the Great War somewhat larger, 
in the year 1921-22 kroner 160,000 (about 
28,000 dollars). 


As the Library has always regarded it as its 
duty to keep as many periodicals as possible, 
this item, especially during recent years, has 
weighed heavily on the budget. Thus in the 
year 1924-25 the library received 2,917 periodi- 
cals (of these 984 by purchase, 1,196 by ex- 
change, and 737 Norwegian). In this way 
kroner 55,000 (about 11,000 dollars) was tied 
up as a permanent subscription, and when to 
this sum kroner 47,000 (about 9,400 dollars) 
is added for the binding, only kroner 19,000 
(about 3,800 dollars) was left for the free 
purchase of books. The fact that the Library 
nevertheless, even in the recent years, has 
been able to acquire necessary literature, is 
due to the valuable connections for exchange 
of books, which the University and the Nor- 
wegian Scientific Society in Oslo obtain for 
it. Besides this the Library always has had 
officials with scientific interests who, partly 
on their own initiative and partly in collabora- 
tion with scientists connected with the Uni- 
versity, have tried to maintain the purchase 
of books on a sufficiently high standard. The 
result is that the Library’s sections in theol- 
ogy, history, and certain branches of philology 
are among the best in Scandinavia. 


The use of the Library has always been 
great. In the year 1924 about 50,000 volumes 
were asked for, of these about 28,000 from 
the reading rooms. The reading rooms have 
a reference library of about 8,000 volumes 
and in 1924 were visited by 70,000 readers. 

During the first years of its existence the 
Library was under the necessity of renting 
premises. Owing to the financial difficulties 
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consequent on Norway’s new independ 

it was not until the year 1851 that the Library 
came into possession of its own building in 
the university quarter. This building which 
was constructed on the “gallery system” then 
prevailing, was calculated to take care of 250,- 
000 volumes, about twice the number of the 
then existing library. The possibilities of 
enlargement were, however, limited, and in 
the nineties the premises, in spite of refitting 
of different kinds, were overfilled. There was 
nothing else to do except to build. The new 
building was planned by A. C. Drolsum (chief 
librarian 1876-1922) in collaboration with the 
university architect, and was opened for use 
in January 1914 after a period of four years, 
The building, constructed according to modern 
European models, with low rooms, in which 
Lipman’s system is adopted for stacks and 
shelves, consists of a main building and one 
wing of eight floors. New wings may be 
added according to requirement. The building 
is fireproof throughout, has five lifts, house 
telephone, double pneumatic post, and all mod- 
ern hygienic arrangements; also photographic 
studio, catalog-printing office, and binding 
room. 

In 1817 the staff consisted of the librarian 
(professor in Greek, Georg Sverdup, until 
1845) whose position however was only a 
supplementary one and three assistant libra- 
rians. These were, however, too few, especial- 
ly in view of the comparatively large quantity 
of books which had to be arranged and cata- 
loged from the start. Even as late as the year 
1881 the staff was of the same size except 
that the position of the librarian had become 
a principal one and a minor official was ap- 
pointed to assist in supplying books. A change 
for the better took place, however, as a result 
of the energetic work of A. C. Drolsum; since 
1882 the library staff has increased steadily, 
although it is still too small. Since 1920 it 
has consisted of the chief librarian, three first 
(department) librarians, thirteen librarians, 
seven assistants, besides three office clerks 
and other assistants without special library 
training. The staff works six hours a day. 


In regard to organization the work is 
divided between the three “first (department) 
librarians,” one for the catalog of foreign 
books, one for the supply of books, and one 
for the Norwegian Department; besides these 
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there are the manuscript and other special 
collections, the Order Department, and the 
secretary's Office, the heads of which are di- 
rectly under the chief librarian. 


The basis of classification is that which is 
found in Ersch’s Handbuch der Deutschen 
Literatur, Leipzig 1822-27, but it has been 
altered to suit the special needs of the Uni- 
versity Library, so that the books now are 
divided into nineteen main sections, to which 
must be added the Norwegian Department and 
special collections of manuscripts, maps, por- 
traits, and engravings. The alphabetical cat- 
alog of the Foreign Department, which is 
written by hand on slips 12x18 cm., was com- 
menced when the books were first classified 
and is carried out practically speaking in the 
same way today. It consists of about 600,000 
slips and comprises the whole stock of for- 
eign books. In the years 1914-23 a type- 
written copy of this catalog on “normal” slips 
was elaborated. For natural science, philology, 
and social sciences there are classed catalogs 
and for philosophy such a catalog is in prep- 
aration. As to the rest of the books, there 
are only classed catalogs for additions since 
1911. The collections of manuscripts, in- 
cunabula, maps, and engravings have separate 
catalogs. An accession catalog has been 
started. 


Besides its function as the University Li- 
brary, the Library has always considered it its 
special aim to collect all Norwegian printed 
matter and foreign books directly relating to 
Norway and Norwegians. Already in the 
year 1815 printers were ordered to present 
one copy of their printed matter to the Li- 
brary, but this arrangement having been dis- 
liked by the printers, who considered it as a 
sort of censorship of the press, it was re- 
pealed by the Trade Act of July 15, 1839. 
The principle of free trade, on which the Act 
was based, seemed to make such a repeal 
necessary. It was not until the Act of June 20, 
1882, by which a special Norwegian depart- 
ment of the library was established, that the 
“compulsory presentation system” was enacted 
bylaw. According to this Act the printers have 
to present to the Library a complete and fault- 
less copy of all printed matter intended for 
publication, but in practice the presentation 
has been extended to include all kinds of 
printed matter, e. g., annual reports, accounts, 


etc., for private businesses and other institu- 
tions. In this way the Department will collect 
for posterity valuable material which could 
hardly be procured in any other way. Thus 
the Norwegian Department works as an 
archive of Norwegian printed matter. The 
Department has an alphabetical catalog of the 
whole stock of books, a copy of this on 
“normal” slips for public use being in prep- 
aration. Moreover there is an alphabetic cata- 
log of the contents of Norwegian periodicals 
since 1918. Among the classed catalogs there 
is a subject catalog of Norwegian literature 
since 1883 (including newspaper literature of 
personal history and topography after 1920) 
and special catalogs for newspapers, portraits, 
institutions, Norwegian-American literature, 
and literature on Svalbard (Spitzbergen). 
Besides there is a collection of prospect cards, 
arranged in accordance with the administra- 
tive divisions of the country. Of bibliographi- 
cal works edited by the Department must be 
mentioned the annual Norwegian catalog of 
books from 1883 to 1920. The continuation will 
be published every five years and extended 
to include what is printed by and about the 
authors of the period in magazines and com- 
pilations and in foreign literatures. In this 
connection must also be mentioned the more 
important bibliographical works edited by offi- 
cials of the department. Between the years 
1881 and 1908 J. B. Halvorsen (chief of the 
Department 1883-98) in six volumes edited his 
Norsk Forfatter-Lexicon (Lexicon of Norwe- 
gian Authors) 1814-1880, an alphabetic catalog 
of the authors of the period with their biog- 
raphies and what is written by and about 
them in books, periodicals and newspapers, 
Norwegian and foreign. Among the biblio- 
graphical works of Hjalmar Pettersen (chief 
of the Department 1898-1926) must be men- 
tioned the monumental Bibliotheca Norvegica, 
which in two volumes has completed the sub- 
ject of Norwegian literature prior to 1814 
and in two other volumes the subject of Nor- 
way and Norwegians in foreign literature. 
The present head of the Department, W. P. 
Sommerfeldt, has since 1918 edited Norsk 
tidsskrift-index (Index of Norwegian Peri- 
odicals), an annual classed catalog of Norwe- 
gian periodicals. 


The question of extending the duty of pre- 
senting free copies, and, in this connection, 
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the question of new premises for preserving 
the national literature, have several times 
been discussed, most recently by the Library 
Committee of 1919; but no positive result has 
hitherto been reached, especially on the sec- 
ond question. But compulsory presentation 
of two or three more copies must undoubtedly 
be effected, not least on account of the need 
for literature in the remotest parts of our 
extensive country. 


Of other more important scientific libraries 
must be mentioned the Bergen ,Museum Li- 
brary, founded in 1825 with a stock of about 
160,000 volumes, especially natural science 
and Scandinavian history and philology. As 
the result of the imminent addition of a 
museum to the University Library it will 
naturally become the central scientific library 
in Western Norway. In Oslo there are col- 
lections of books in twenty-seven different 
university institutions with a stock of about 
130,000 volumes, a natural supplement to the 
collections of the University Library; and, 
the library of the Storting (Parliament), with 
about 60,000 volumes of politics, law, etc.; the 
library of the Norwegian Nobel Institution, 
containing 40,000 volumes, with special refer- 
ence to literature on world peace, international 
law, modern political history, and political 
economy. The library of the Central Bureau 
of Statistics with about 45,000 volumes and 
that of the Public Record Office (about 25,000 
volumes) must also be mentioned. 


One of the most important tasks for the 
scientific libraries in Norway is the realiza- 
tion of a common plan for their sphere of 
work in order to utilize in the most suitable 
and thereby the most economic way the state 
grants. Such a plan might be effected by 
each single library, according to its purpose 
and situation, being allotted its special sub- 
jects or parts of subjects, and having as its 
duty to procure the chief foreign literature in 
those subjects. In this way an unnecessary 
purchase of two or more sets of books would 
be prevented. The realization of such a plan 
would of course have to be followed by the 
issuing of a yearly accession catalog with a 
view to the utmost utilization of grants and 
an effective control of purchase. The catalog 
rules which in 1925 were initiated by The 
Norwegian Library Association were univer- 
sally adopted by all Norwegian libraries and 
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have considerably facilitated the establishment 
of such a general scheme. These Catalog 
rules follow traditional practice in Nor. 
wegian scientific libraries, but have undergone 
certain modifications suggested by American- 
Inglish systems. , 


II. The Public Libraries 


The history of the modern public libraries 
goes back to the local libraries established at 
the close of the eighteenth century and main- 
tained by private associations, the so-called 
reading associations. These libraries could 
not, however, develop in any systematic way 
until the principle of state support for public 
libraries became generally recognized. The 
idea of such support dates from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century and in 1818 the 
first resolution to that effect was brought for- 
ward to the Storting (Parliament). It is no 
doubt connected with the appearance of the 
agricultural party in Norwegian politics. The 
Constitution of 1814 which was framed by 
state officials put the greatest political influ- 
ence into the hands of the peasants, and the 
representatives of these in Storting realized 
that if their power was to be used in the best 
interests of the nation the question of public 
enlightenment must hold a prominent place in 
the social aims of the state. It was, however, 
not until 1830 that the peasants’ influence be- 
came so great that they could carry through 
a state grant for the support of the public 
libraries, and in 1839 the first grant was given 
and has since been regularly repeated. .In 
recent years it has amounted to about kroner 
150,000 (33,300 dollars) annually. However, 
in addition to the state grant the libraries have 
also received local support, and this as regards 
tue larger libraries has been of the greatest 
importance. Thus in the case of Deichman’s 
Library in Oslo, where in 1923 only kroner 
2,000 (440 dollars) of the annual income of 
kroner 300,000 (66,600 dollars) came from 
the State. 


However, the state grants, and the organi- 
zation of work resulting therefrom, have been 
of the greatest importance, especially since 
the library methods have been uniform, 
so that the books procured with the money 
could be dealt with under one system. 
Through the modern development of library 
technique which we especially owe to America 
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t such a uniform treatment was possible and adopted certain more specialized aims, espe- 

the system which in principle still prevails cially in the direction of local history, thereby 
. was effected in 1902. Under this system a _ satisfying to a large extent the local need for 
, Library Office was created in the Ministry for technical literature. There are in Norway 


‘ Worship and Instruction to distribute and about 1,200 public libraries with a total stock 
supervise the state grant and to catalog of about 1,400,000 volumes, sixty-three being 
(according to Dewey's Decimal Classification in the towns, with 800,000 volumes. This 
with Cutter’s author-marks) the literature in- number, which in proportion to the popula- 
cluded in the catalogs, on which purchase of tions is excessively great, is due to the size 
books by the state grant must be based. For of the country and its difficult natural condi- 
the guidance of librarians the office also issues tions, e. g., lakes, fjords, and high mountains 
a periodical “For public enlightenment” in which divide the various districts, making 
which books are reviewed and questions of communication difficult and necessitating that 
more general interest are discussed. In con- each district however thinly populated should 
nection with this Library Office there is also have its own library. In all these libraries 


onr- S 
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: a department for binding and supplying the Dewey’s decimal system is used, both in the \ 
books ordered by the libraries. During recent rooms and catalogs. The larger town libra- iq 
: years as many as 50,000 volumes have been ries try by means of branches and lending ' 

procured in this way. depots in the various suburbs and in other H 
The modern library technique has during YS to awaken interest in reading, especially | 
; the last thirty years wholly transformed the ®™0"8 children and young people. By — } 
public libraries. This is due especially to the of story-telling hours they try to implant ' 
Norwegian librarians who have received their literary interests and in recent years several 
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training in America or who have worked of the larger town-libraries, especially Deich- 
there, especially Haakon Nyhuus (1866-1913), ™an’s Library in Oslo, have appointed school 
| who in 1889 as a young student obtained a librarians to work in the various elementary 
position at the Newberry Library under the schools and these have proved to be very 
3 well-known librarian William F. Poole, who in Successful. By means of lectures, study, and 
1893 assisted him in obtaining the post of cat- dramatic clubs they make the young people 
alog chief at the Chicago Public Library. He partake in their work of popular enlighten- 
held this position until 1897 when he returned ™ent. The librarians are assisted in this work by 
] to Norway td work there. In 1898 he was ap- the above-mentioned Library Office which pro- 
pointed chief of Deichman’s Library in Oslo vides lectures for the popular academies which 
and devoted the rest of his life to that work. @T€ S° frequent in town and country. The 
Although the idea of reorganizing the Library lecturers occasionally ee 
| on modern lines was not due to him, the Various subjects. 

| honor of having carried it into effect must Besides the public libraries there are cer- 
be given him. From an antiquated learned tain school collections, which also work under 
Library of about 40,000 volumes consisting the control of the Library Office. There are at 
mostly of books which were quite unservice- present 700 of these with a total number of 
able for popular education he transformed 65,000 volumes. In this connection may also 
) the Library into a public library of about ye mentioned the state circulating libraries, 


120,000 volumes equipped with all modern administered by the Library Office, and like- 
organs and resources and thereby made it in 


many respects a model for public libraries in 
Scandinavia. By its older valuable collec- 
tions and especially owing to the fact that it 
, has in recent years specialized in commercial Deichman’s Library, established 1785 with 
and technical literature, the Library is, how- 180,000 volumes and 40,000 borrowers and 
ever, to some extent and in these directions lending annually 800,000 volumes, has already 
a technical library. This is on the whole been mentioned. We may also mention Ber- 
also the case with most of the town libraries. gen Public Library, established 1874, reor- 
which besides being popular libraries have ganized in 1910 with 150,000 volumes. Since 
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wise circulating libraries for seamen with 
lending depots in all Norwegian ports and 
in the chief harbors throughout the world. 
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1917 it has had its own building and is mak- 
ing great progress. 


A matter which is of the greatest signifi- 
cance for the public libraries today is the 
question of obtaining our own Norwegian 
library college. Since the development of 
library technique thirty years ago and the 
increased uniformity of library work the 
question of training has become more urgent. 
In recognition of this the Library Office al- 
ready mentioned has, with special reference 
to the leaders of public libraries in the coun- 
try, arranged short courses, and library tech- 
nique is now one of the subjects taught in 
the normal schools. But these efforts, how- 
ever excellent, cannot altogether satisfy the 
need for a more thorough training for those 
who wish to devote themselves entirely to 
library work, and the result has been that 
more and more students have sought their 
training abroad, especially in America. Ac- 
cording to statistics supplied by T. C. Tai in 
his dissertation Professional Education for 
Librarianship (Iowa City 1925), up to 1925 
sixty-seven foreigners had graduated from 
New York State Library School, Albany, of 
these thirty-eight were Norwegians, whilst 
from Denmark and Sweden, which also have 
no permanent library school, the numbers 
were five and one respectively. To these must 
be added those who have taken their exami- 
nation from other library colleges, as well as 
all those who without having taken an exami- 
nation have studied at American library 
colleges or done some practical work in the 
libraries. But in spite of the extent to which 
Norwegians have procured their training 
abroad, we do not by a long way obtain a 
sufficient number of trained librarians, and in 
the second place the training is not entirely 
suitable for Norwegian conditions. As al- 
ready stated the Library Committee of 1919 
proposed the establishment of a Norwegian 
library college, but for various reasons the 
proposal has not yet been carried into effect. 
However, an immediate solution of the prob- 
lem of training is necessary not only on prac- 
tical grounds but also to enable the libraries 
to obtain such a form as is most suitable and 
advantageous for our special conditions. But 
we must not forget the great and lasting con- 
tribution which foreign countries, especially 
America, have made to the public libraries 
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and for which we shall always feel the deep- 
est gratitude. 


The question of the establishment or devel. 
opment of central libraries for the various 
parts of the country has recently been dis- 
cussed and has in one case obtained a proyi- 
sional solution, the Bergen Public Library 
having commenced a regular system of lending 
to the neighboring districts. 


Finally I will mention the Norwegian Li- 
brary Association founded in 1913, which is 
an amalgamation of libraries and library off- 
cials. The object is chiefly the issuing of 
technical papers and popular scientific litera- 
ture, and, in cooperation with the above-men- 
tioned Library Office, the arranging of annual 
library meetings. Moreover we have asso- 
ciations of library officials for the protection 
of their special interests. 


Sources: Bibliotekkomitéen av 1919. Inn- 
stilling om bibliotekvesenets ordning. 1921.— 
HAandbok over norske biblioteker. 1924.—Karl 
Fischer, J. V. Heiberg [&] Haakon Nyhuus. 
Folkebogsamlinger i Norge. 1901—A. C. 
Drolsum: Universitetsbibliotekets Festskrift. 
1811-1911. 2 vols—Karl Fischer, J. B. Hal- 
vorsen [&] H. Tambs Lyche. Det Deich- 
manske Bibliothek. 1898.— 


Bibliographical Literature (besides that al- 
ready mentioned): Norsk Bokfortegnelse 
1814-1920. 8 vols.—Aarskatalog over norsk 
litteratur (yearly).—Paul Botten-Hansen. La 
Norvége littéraire. 1868—V. Haffner. Inn- 
stillinger og betenkninger. 1814-1924.—Deich- 
manske Bibliotek. Register over norske tids- 
skrifter. II, Norsk biografi. 1911.—Hjalmar 
Pettersen. Dictionary of anonyms & pseu- 
donyms in Norwegian literature. 1924.—Id. 
Travels in Norway. A bibliographical essay. 
1897.—Johan Schweigaard. Norges topografi. 
1918—Anton Aure. Nynorsk boklista. 1. 2. 
1916. 1921.—Edited by the University Li- 
brary in Oslo: Fortegnelse over den Tilvext, 
som det Kgl. Frederiks Universitets-Bibliothek 
har erholdt. 1848-81—Aarbok (Yearbook). 
1884 sqq. (Contains: Annual report, Norwe- 
gian catalogue of books, accession of the for- 
eign department.)—Utenlandske _ tidsskrifter. 
Oslo 1925.—Norske Aviser 1763-1920. — Leiv 
Amiindsen. Katalog over Universitetsbiblio- 
tekets paleotypsamling. 1926. All books 
printed in Oslo (Christiania). 
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LIBRARIES IN PALESTINE 


By Mrs. Sopnre A. Upin, Assistant to Director, Jewish National and Hebrew University 
Library, Jerusalem (Represented the Library) 


The Jewish National Library in Jerusalem 
was inaugurated in 1892. In that year, the 
Jews of Palestine celebrated the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the opening of the doors 
of Turkey to the fugitive Spanish Jews, and 
in commemoration of this event, it was de- 
cided to establish a national library. 

The idea of resettling the Jewish people in 
its own homeland likewise brought about the 
desire to gather there all the scattered cultural 
treasures of this wandering people. Books 
from countries outside of Palestine began to 
come in. The work progressed slowly at first, 
but was soon to gain great impetus through the 
devotion of a physician of Russia. It is Dr. 
Joseph Chasanovitz’ life-long work that laid 
the foundation of what is today the National 
Jewish Library. From all corners of Russia 
and Poland, he gathered books dealing mainly 
with Judaica, and thousands of these were for- 
warded to Jerusalem. When he died, in 1920, 
starving in the South of Russia, the collection 
numbered 30,000 volumes, many of them rare 
and valuable Hebraica and Rabbinica. 

The war period brought all things to a 
standstill, and nothing further was done to 
continue the work commenced so nobly. 

In 1920, the Zionist Organization took the 
then existent collection and continued to build 
the National Library. Dr. Hugo Bergmann, 
librarian of Prague, was chosen as the first 
librarian. It was his tremendous task to bring 
order out of the chaos, which six years of 
war, inactivity, and neglect have worked in 
the Library. At first, a simple fixed location 
classification was inaugurated. For two years, 
thousands of books that came into the Library 
were only roughly classified, the then existent 
staff being so small that it was impossible 
to do more than merely place the books in a 
rough classification. 

Jew and Gentile alike have felt that in 
Jerusalem there is being built a cultural 
center which will eventually reflect that which 
this people so scattered and so dispersed have 
created, both during their sojourn in their own 
land, and while in the dispersion. Govern- 
ments realized the importance of building up in 
this gateway between the East and the West 





a cultural institution which shall be a link 
between the Orient and the Occident, and for- 
ward to this growing library in Palestine 
books of a general character which shall bring 
together all that portrays both the East and 
the West. 


Thanks to this sentiment, and thanks to the 
aid from individuals, scientific organizations, 
and institutes of higher learning, the collection 
of 30,000 in 1920 had grown to 130,000 in 
October, 1925. And yearly, the Jewish Na- 
tional Library is augmented at a rate of 30,- 
000 volumes. A great occurrence in the life of 
the Library has been the opening of the He- 
brew University. Ever since the Library came 
under the Zionist Organization, it has been 
understood that side by side with the specific 
Jewish character of the Library, it must and 
should be a general library for the use of 
the university which was to come. 


Today, the Library functions as a univer- 
sity, a national, and a general library. Using 
the Dewey Decimal Classification, having in- 
troduced the A.L.A. catalog rules, as the basis 
for its catalog, its staff of twenty-two, including 
trained librarians who received their training 
both in America and abroad, the Library is 
becoming a force in the country. The most 
important departments of the Library are the 
Judaica Department, the Oriental Department 
which contains the important library of the 
well-known Arabist, Dr. Goldziher, a Medical 
Department, a Law Department, and a general 
collection of books on literature, on sociology, 
on Palestine, on philosophy. From the very 
outset, the collection has been rich in Hebrew 
manuscripts, in archives, in incunabula, and 
contains many rare and impertant Jewish 
prints. The Library has also felt the need of 
printing a bibliographical review, and today 
publishes the only Hebrew Bibliography in the 
world, a quarterly called Kirjath Sefer. 


The work of the Library falls into three 
distinct categories: As a Jewish National 
Library it gathers the scattered culture of the 
Jews. Situated in Palestine it contains a com- 
prehensive collection of the cultural contri- 
bution of the Arabs and the other nations 
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who played their role in the history of the 
Holy Land. The Library is international in 
character, assembling the literary productions 
of every nation in the world. It is general in 
character, for, being a university library, -it 
must give to the students books on general 
subjects, and provide a_ collection which 
should answer the needs of every-day life. 

Of the other libraries in Palestine, the 
next largest in size to the National Library 
is the Workmen’s Library, gathered and main- 
tained by the Workmen’s Organization of Pal- 
estine. This Library, through a traveling sys- 
tem, attempts to have books in every large 
or small settlement of workers throughout the 
length and width of Palestine. 

The largest municipal library is in the city 
of Tel-Aviv. It is supported by taxation and 
is fast becoming an important factor in the 
life of the city. 

There are in Palestine many small and large 
libraries of specific character. Among the 
most important ones may be mentioned the 
Library of the American School of Archae- 
ology, the Library of the Department of An- 
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tiques, a valuable French library in the pos- 
session of the Dominican Brothers, and the 
library of the Deutsch-evangelische Institut 
fiir Altertumsforschung. Many other smaller 
religious libraries are connected with the 
monasteries and the various Orders of 
Palestine. To my knowledge, there is but 
one important Arabic library in Jerusalem, It 
is situated very near to the Mosque of Omar, 
the so-called Kheldinean Library in charge of 
Sheik Amin Alansari. The Library contains 
a collection in English and French, but is 
valuable and important for its many rare and 
beautiful Arabic manuscripts. 

So new is the entire library work in Pales- 
tine that it has been impossible to create a 
library association, although meetings of li- 
brarians connected with the Jewish libraries, 
have been held from time to time; and in 
Jerusalem a committee, representing the Na- 
tional Library, the Department of Antiquities, 
the American School of Archaeology, and the 
library of the Deutsch-evangelische Institut 
fiir Altertumsforschung has met, from time to 
time, to discuss problems of mutual interest. 


THE LIBRARIES IN THE SOVIET UNION* 


By Mrs. L. Harrxin HAmbBurcer, Director, Institute for Library Science of the All-Union 
Lenin Memorial Library, Moscow (Represented Commissariate of Education) 


There is a great difference between the 
Russian libraries of ten years ago and the 
present libraries in the Soviet Union. Under 
the old régime we had a few thousand libra- 
ries in the cities and in the country, but the 
exact number of them cannot be given, as at 
that time we had no official library statistics. 
Some of the great Russian libraries were 
world famed for their collections of manu- 
scripts and rare books, but the imperial gov- 
ernment looked with no favor on public libra- 
ries, especially libraries for the working 
classes, and did everything possible to prevent 
their development. 

Though the numerous small public libraries 
for the working classes were restricted to a 
special catalog of about 1,500 books, arbi- 
trarily chosen by the Ministry of Education, 
the government always feared the appearance 


*Presented at the Fourth General Session, Atlantic 
City, October 7. 


of the so-called “dangerous tendencies,” and 
made for these libraries a complicated system 
of legislation. On the one hand it was very 
difficult to open a new library and on the 
other hand there was nothing easier than to 
have a library suppressed. Every local gover- 
nor was entitled to do it on the slightest pre- 
text, and hundreds of libraries suffered this 
fate. 

The government was opposed both to the 
improvement of library methods and to the 
training of librarians. My own scheme for 
the first Russian library courses, unanimously 
approved by a conference for professional 
education, could not be realized for fully 
nine years, as the Ministry of Education 
withheld its assent, and when at last these 
courses were inaugurated at Moscow in 1913, 
the following question was asked in the Na- 
tional Douma by the leader of the extreme 
right: “How can the government tolerate 
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library courses, which would pave the way 
for a revolution?” 

These courses offered the only opportunity 
for library training in Russia until 1917 and 
for the first time introduced into our country 
American library methods, which were pro- 
gressively developed, although they have been 
widely spread and adapted to our own condi- 
tions only in the last few years. 


The change in library conditions between 
those days and the present was a gradual 
growth. I must remind you that as the result 
of the World War and civil strife, famine and 
epidemic, our country experienced several 
years of intense economic stress. We lacked 
fuel, light, food, clothes, shoes, means of 
transportation—everything. For three years 
in our rough climate the stone library build- 
ings remained unheated. Many librarians con- 
tracted lung trouble and other diseases. For 
lack of pasteboard the books were left un- 
bound, and the card catalogs were written on 
waste paper. The ink was so poor that it soon 
faded. 


These years brought only the beginning, the 
first period of organization. Several libraries 
were transferred from one city to another, 
some older libraries were consolidated and 
many new libraries came into being. As the 
political center of gravity shifted to Moscow, 
the former Library of the Roumianzov Mu- 
seum grew in importance and was renamed 
the All-Union Lenin Memorial Library, 
destined to be a cultural monument of the 
new epoch. This library now possesses over 
3,000,000 volumes. A plan is in consideration 
by the Council of the People’s Commissioners 
to erect for the All-Union Library a new up- 
to-date building by the side of its present 


beautiful palace, which is ill adapted to library 
service. 


The former Imperial Library has by no 
means lost its importance, for Leningrad has 
continued to be a great intellectual center. 
This library is now called the State Public 
Library. With its three branches, consisting 
of formerly independent libraries, it now 
possesses over 4,000,000 volumes. A decidedly 
new feature in this library is a special branch, 
in a separate building, designed particularly 
for young students, who will find there the 
special aids and special guidance they need 
and would fail to get elsewhere. 
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Both these great reference libraries have 
issued valuable publications. The All-Union 
Library is now putting forth in a fine art 
edition its illustrated Index Palaeotyporum, 
which will be available for exchange. 


Almost all our former important scientific 
libraries have grown very rapidly in the last 
few years. Thus the Library of the Academy 
of Science in Leningrad, which is about 200 
years old, possesses now nearly 3,000,000 
volumes and has removed since last year to 
its new building. This building was ready 
just before the War, but was occupied by a 
military hospital. Other libraries, for exam- 
ple, the Library of the Historical Museum 
and the Library of the Polytechnic Museum 
at Moscow, have each over 1,000,000 volumes, 
the first specializing in history, the second in 
science and technology. 

Several new libraries, founded since the 
revolution, have also attained considerable 
proportions. Thus the National Library of 
the Ukraine, in Kiev, founded in 1918, has 
already about 1,500,000 volumes. The Library 
of the Communist Academy at Moscow, 
founded in the same year, has over 600,000 
volumes. This library, whose director is Mrs. 
H. M. Derman, formerly of the Library of 
Congress, is well organized, on the American 
pattern with the Library of Congress classi- 
fication, open shelves, and a good dictionary 
catalog. 

All the university libraries are now ac- 
cessible to everyone even for the home use 
of books, and most of their reading rooms are 
open daily till 10 p. m. 

More than twenty libraries in the Soviet 
Union receive books by what corresponds to 
copyright deposit. The State Public Library 
at Leningrad and the All-Union Lenin Me- 
morial Library at Moscow each receive two 
copies of every publication. These libraries 
and the others throughout the Union that are 
entitled to receive deposit copies, get them 
through the State Central Book Chamber at 


Moscow, which gets them from the pub- 
lishers. 


During the troubled years the book pro- 
duction decreased greatly, reaching its lowest 
level—something over 3,000 titles in 1920; 
but since that year it has gradually increased 
to nearly 22,000 units in 1925. All the new 
publications are registered in the weekly 
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Kniznaia Letopis (Book Record). The Cen- 
tral Book Chamber receives five additional 
copies of the whole book output especially 
for international exchange for the benefit of 
the leading libraries. 


In addition to the Central Book Chamber, 
international exchange between institution and 
institution is effected through the intermediary 
of the U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries (Moscow), 
which pays the costs of transportation to and 
from the Soviet Union—a method adopted 
from the practice of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in the United States. Over 700 foreign 
institutions benefit by this service. 


Other means of additions to libraries have 
been: (1) through purchase, (2) through 
donations by private persons lacking space 
for their own books, (3) through distribution 
from the national collection (fonds national). 
As in France, this collection was made up of 
books confiscated from the émigrés. 


The second period of organization, which 
is still going on, began with the improvement 
of economic conditions. The efficiency of the 
libraries was greatly enhanced by the ame- 
lioration of methods, and the attendance in- 
creased every year. The present reader in 
the scientific libraries is perhaps less qualified, 
but more eager to learn and more in need of 
the librarian’s aid than under the old régime. 
These libraries have therefore developed their 
bibliographical and reference work and hold 
book exhibits on different topics of timely 
interest. 


In this period a general recording of library 
statistics was begun. The first library survey 
was made by the newly created Central Board 
of Statistics in 1920 and has been repeated 
every year. A recent report gives the total 
number of libraries in the Soviet Union in 
January, 1924, as 13,500 (including 8,600 rural 
libraries) with the total of 62,000,000 volumes, 
and staffs totaling 17,000 (women somewhat 
more than men). In addition there were over 
11,000 “reading huts,” i. e., small educational 
institutions for adults in the country, most of 
them supplied with radio-receivers and movies 
and organized clubwork. They have their 
own periodicals and are deposit stations for 
traveling libraries. As far as one can judge, 
the number of libraries seems to have at least 
doubled, their activities many times increased, 
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and the size of some libraries has grown 
enormously. 

The Soviet government lays especial stress 
on education and is very favorable to libraries, 
Improved education facilities, the adoption of 
the Dalton plan and of the local dialects in 
the schools, unprecedented development of 
vocational education, which has a gain of 
seventy per cent, night schools for the illit- 
erate, study clubs for the adults, workers 
colleges and many other educational instity- 
tions for the adults together with the increased 
leisure due to the eight-hour labor day, attract 
to the public libraries a large number of new 
readers. And the public library in the Soviet 
Union is considered an invaluable medium for 
the spread of new ideas of citizenship, social 
life, hygiene, sport, science, agriculture, etc. 

The new reader is quite different from the 
old. Therefore reading and readers are the 
object of study by the librarian and the 
psychologist. As there are so many beginners 
in reading, new methods of work with them 
had to be developed. Story telling for adults, 
for instance, proved in our libraries a great 
success for people who have not yet attained 
facility in reading. Our readers like the dram- 
atization of interesting newspaper items, the 
round table book review talks, the library’s 
own handmade “wall newspaper,” in which 
readers collaborate with the librarian, bringing 
facts and criticism about the activities of their 
library, exchanging opinion on books and 
establishing closer contact between the library 
and the reader. Library processions, library 
carnivals, library games, based on the contents 
of books, are much in favor. 


Sometimes the library arranges a “literary 
lawsuit,” where the heroes of some very well- 
known book appear as accused and witnesses, 
and the pro and con of the author’s idea are 
discussed by the respective advocates. This 
is a good introduction to the better under- 
standing of books. Various publicity methods 
are displayed on anniversaries commemorating 
the revolution and other national jubilee days, 
and much publicity work for books and libra- 
ries is made on special “book days.” Last year 
the Red Army libraries at Moscow arranged 
on such a “book day” an interesting proces- 
sion with a number of trucks displaying man- 
size wooden covers of books recommended for 
general and civic education and for military 
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science; banners with a single letter on each 
were carried by soldiers, and during the 
maneuvers each company formed by means of 
these banners some appropriate slogan. 

There are several plays bespeaking an in- 
terest in libraries. One of them, intended for 
adults and recently published in Baku (on the 
Caspian Sea) shows in a very interesting and 
ingenious way the meaning of traveling libra- 
ries and of different library processes, such 
as reference work, the readers application 
cards, etc. 

The beginner is usually a careless reader, 
and special efforts are made to give him social 
education in the care of books. Books spoiled 
by the reader, for instance, are put in a coffin, 
carried through the streets to some public 
place, where they are buried with speeches, 
appropriate to the occasion. Or an imaginary 
lawsuit is brought against “library criminals,” 
who spoil and detain the books, and different 
types of negligent readers are introduced and 
judged before the audience. 

Most of the public libraries are organized 
by the Boards of Education, but many also 
by the trade-unions, and a very lively work is 
doing in the Red Army, where there are some 
1,500 permanent and 5,500 traveling libraries. 
The library systems are much like those in 
America and consist of a central library, 
branches (both with children’s rooms), and 
traveling libraries; but we have as yet no 
book trucks, and the traveling librarian goes 
to the factory with a so-called “hump of 
books” on his back. Circulation will be found 
everywhere, but open access is not general. 


The Soviet government has organized re- 
search institutes in almost every specialty 
with the purpose of building up library sys- 
tems on a scientific basis. Just to this end the 
first library courses were reorganized into an 
Institute for Library Science, which forms 
now a department of the All-Union Library. 
The Institute for Library Science, which I 
represent, does research and theoretical work 
in library science and gives library training 
through a regular two-year school and single 
courses in cataloging, classification, library 
Statistics, etc. The average yearly enrol- 
ment is about 300 students. The Institute 
has a large library museum on international 
lines and a considerable collection of library 
literature in different languages, intended 
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for the comparative study of libraries 
all over the world. For its files the Institute 
is much indebted to foreign countries and in 
the first place to American libraries and libra- 
rians. Quite recently the Institute received a 
most valuable gift from the Library of Con- 
gress, consisting of a complete set of its pub- 
lications as well as a sample dictionary catalog 
of several thousand printed cards. This is of 
especial importance, as the Institute has been 
working for several years for the improve- 
ment in our library cataloging. It has elab- 
orated a cataloging code for Russian books, 
chiefly based on the A.L.A. rules, and this 
code has been applied to the cooperative cata- 
loging on typewritten cards done during the 
last year by four Moscow libraries that 
receive “deposit copies” of books. In one year 
140,006 cards were written in this way. 

This code of the Institute will govern the 
cooperative cataloging on printed cards that 
is expected to begin next year at one of our 
central institutions. Printed cards are al- 
ready available, I should remind you, but these 
are only for the popular literature, recom- 
mended for small libraries. This cataloging 
follows the condensed rules and bears annota- 
tions for the readers, forming a kind of select 
catalog. 


A Russian translation of Mr. Bishop’s 
Handbook, done by the Institute, will be a 
valuable tool for our catalogers. 


The methods fostered by the Institute are 
carried by our pupils to all parts of the coun- 
try, and I have seen recently in Tashkent, 
Central Asia, near the border of the Great 
Desert, one of our alumni teaching cataloging 
in a masterly way with American tools. 


There is another library school at Lenin- 
grad and two more are planned in the 
Ukraine. Some facilities for library training 
are also offered by the local library associa- 
tions, connected with every central library. 
An extensive library literature, two library 
journals, Krasnyi Bibliotekar and Bibliotech- 
noie Obozrenie, quite a number of library con- 
ferences in the last two years, show that our 
library life is getting more and more intense. 
Besides the general conference of 1924 with 
an attendance of 800 librarians, we have had 
many special conferences—on scientific libra- 
ries, on children’s libraries, on rural libraries, 
and even on traveling railroad cars, which 
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form a prominent feature of every railroad 
in the Soviet Union. Of course, there are 
still many weak points in our library work— 
meager budgets, inadequate buildings and 
equipment, poor library supplies, etc., but since 
the most difficult is over, we expect gradually 
to improve the minor details. 

In my address I have endeavored to convey 
some general idea of our present library 
movement, closely connected with the steady, 
continuous advance of public education in the 
Soviet Union. Few foreigners have any con- 
ception of the tremendous strides that have 
beén and are being made in solving the prob- 
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lem of illiteracy among our formerly igno. 
rant and oppressed population. In the decade 
between 1917 and 1927 the whole peasant 
population of the Central provinces will have 
been taught to read, but remote provinces 
with their many peoples and tribes present 
special problems, which will be solved in due 
time. On the rock of universal public educa- 
tion, where the libraries take a prominent 
part, we are building foursquare for the 
future. With that vision, with that hope, we 
expect that our great country will some day 
take its place among the most progressive and 
most enlightened countries of the world. 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY WORK IN SIAM; ORIGIN OF THE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Tue SIAMESE NATIONAL LrprAry, BANGKOK 


The National Library of Siam is now a 
section of the Royal Institute of Literature, 
Archaeology, and Fine Arts established by a 
Royal Decree of April 19, 1926, but the origin 
of this Library, as a national institution, goes 
back to 1905. 

The National Library, founded by Royal 
Decree on October 12, 1905, is the result of 
an amalgamation of three different libraries 
which were in existence at that time, viz.: the 
Mandira Dhamma Library, the Vajiranana 
Library, and the Buddhasasanasangaha Li- 
brary. 

Vajiranana Library. The name Vajir- 
anana was the priestly name borne by His 
Majesty King Mongkut (Rama IV), when 
still in the priesthood, before his accession to 
the Throne. That name was chosen by King 
Mongkut’s children as the style of the library 
which they decided to establish, in 1882, in 
memory of their father. 

The Library was originally conceived as one 
of general use and as the libraries of King 
Mongkut and his brother King Phra Pin 
Klao were incorporated with it, the collec- 
tion of books of foreign literature, especially 
English, was for that time a valuable one. 
With regard to Siamese literature, an en- 
deavor was made to collect all books published 
in Siam, and copies were added of some of the 
valuable and unique manuscripts contained in 
the Royal Scribes Department. Members were 


admitted by vote of the committee. They 
had to pay an annual subscription of twenty 
ticals, and the friendly intercourse thus estab- 
lished on neutral ground was one of the great 
benefits derived from that institution. 

Mandira Dhamma Library. The Mandira 
Dhamma Library was a religious one, created 
in 1783 in the precincts of the Temple of the 
Emerald Buddha, which was then in course 
of construction. Its purpose was to house the 
Royal collections of the Tripitaka or Bud- 
dhist Scriptures. 

Buddhasasanasangaha Library. The 
Buddhasasanasangaha Library was founded 
by King Chulalongkorn on July 11, 1900, in 
the precincts of the Benchama Temple with 
the object of bringing together the various 
collections of the Buddhist scriptures in differ- 
ent languages, as well as books on Buddhism, 
and oriental reviews; and, in addition, objects 
relating to Buddhism and Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, such as bookcases, cloths used for wrap- 
ping manuscripts, pulpits, etc. 


Organization of the National Library 

The National Library is-divided, in the 
customary way, into two main departments, 
viz.: Manuscripts and Printed Books. The 
department of Manuscripts is called the Vaji- 
ranana Library, in memory of His Majesty 
King Mongkut, and the department of printed 
books is known as the Vajiravudh Library, in 
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memory of His Majesty King Maha Vajira- 
yudh or Rama VI, whose collection of over 
40,000 books was, after His Majesty’s death 
in November last, made over to the National 
Library. 

Manuscripts are distributed into five sec- 
tions: Pali Manuscripts, Religious Works, 
Library Works, Historical Works (including 
Records), Scientific Treatises (such as books 
on Astrology, Medicine, etc.). 

The Department of Printed Books com- 
prises two sections: Siamese and Foreign, the 
foreign including European, Chinese, San- 
skrit, etc. 

Maps of every description are incorporated 
in the section of foreign books. A _ special 
section of pictorial records comprises draw- 
ings, pictures, and photographs of eminent 
persons or of objects of interest. 

The preparation of the catalog is an ardu- 
ous task, the more so because the Siamese offi- 
cials of the National Library, however good 
scholars they may be, are not trained libra- 
rians. It will require some years before a 
detailed catalog can be printed and issued. Up 
to the present the National Library has pub- 
lished only a list of its Pali manscripts and 
Sanskrit books. But each librarian has 
already prepared compendious lists of all the 
volumes in this section; and the section of 
Foreign Printed Books possesses two cata- 
logs on cards, the one arranged by subjects, 
and the other by authors’ names. 

The public has free access to the National 
Library and can make use of several reading 
rooms, one of which is specially reserved for 
the readers of daily or monthly newspapers 
and magazines, both Siamese and foreign. 


As a general rule, books cannot be borrowed 
and taken away. But well-known residents, 
who are in need of books for a special study, 
are allowed to do so for a short period, 
provided the book in question is not a rare 
one, and can be easily replaced in case of loss 
or damage. 


Vajiranana Library. The collection of 
Cambodian Pali manuscripts in the Vajira- 
nana Library is certainly the richest in the 
world, but the great bulk of them are of 
recent date and posterior to the foundation 
of Bangkok in 1782. The burning of the 
ancient capital of Ayudhya in 1767, resulted 
in the destruction of a considerable number 


of old documents and Pali Texts anterior to 
that date are easier to find in Europe than in 
Siam; for instance, in the Bibliothéque na- 
tionale, at Paris, whose Pali manuscripts were 
mostly collected by French missionaries dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. 

Nevertheless, the Vajiranana Library pos- 
sesses a small number of Pali manuscripts 
copied during the eighteenth, sixteenth, and 
even the fifteenth centuries, the oldest manu- 
script actually known being a commentary of 
the Samyuttanikaya copied in the Buddhist 
Era 1938, in the year of the Monkey, equiv- 
alent to 1440 A. D. Specimens of these ven- 
erable relics, which show in an interesting 
manner the evolution of Cambodian writing in 
Siam, are on view in a special case. 


All the Royal editions, with the exception of 
two which are kept in the Temple of the 
Emerald Buddha, are now carefully preserved 
in the Library: they are more or less incom- 
plete, many manuscripts having gone astray 
in the course of time. Besides the Royal edi- 
tion, the Library has in its keeping several col- 
lections of Pali manuscripts, the most inter- 
esting of which are a collection of manuscripts 
previously belonging to renowned scholars and 
still bearing their annotations. Of the Pali 
works which are known to exist, only a few 
are not represented in the library by one or 
more copies. Those works, which were not 
originally included in the Siamese collection 
of the Pali Scriptures, have been carefully 
noted, and recently purchased or copied either 
in Ceylon or Burmah, by kind permission of 
the British government. 


The reverse also happens at times, and 
Siamese manuscripts are occasionally bor- 
rowed from the National Library by Euro- 
pean and Singhalese scholars who are prepar- 
ing text-editions. 

The Library is still able, from time to time, 
to incorporate interesting Pali manuscripts 
coming from various temples in Siam. There 
are many temples which possess important col- 
lections of manuscripts, but let them fall into 
decay, either through lack of interest or be- 
cause there is no teacher to make use of them. 
The usual procedure followed is to request the 
Chief Monk of the temple in question to send 
his whole collection of manuscripts to the 
Library; there they are classified by a special 
body of experts, and, after being properly 
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wrapped in new cloths, are, if wanted, re- 
turned to the temple with a catalog. If any 
rare or important work is discovered among 
the manuscripts, it is retained by the Library. 
Such work benefits both parties, the temple 
having its library saved from decay and duly 
classified, and the National Library standing a 
chance of obtaining important manuscripts. 
Many scattered manuscripts from the Royal 
edition and the remnants of Phya Tak’s 
library were discovered in this way. The col- 
lection of Siamese manuscripts on paper in 
the Vajiranana Library is divided into several 
sections, viz.: Prayer Books and Religious 
works, Literature (theater, fiction, poetry, 
etc.), History, Technical Treatises, Laws, 
Archives. 

Siamese manuscripts on paper dating from 
the time when Ayudhya was the capital of the 
Kingdom, are as scarce as Pali manuscripts 
on palm leaves, for the same reason, i.e., the 
destruction of Ayudhya by the Burmese. Nev- 
ertheless, each of the sections above mentioned 
contains important manuscripts, which, if not 
very old, constitute a collection unrivaled in 
any other country. 


Prayer Books deserve special mention as 
they are usually written with great care in a 
kind of ornamental handwriting, and are very 
often illuminated with illustrations of religious 
subjects. 


The unique collection of Manuscripts of 
Literary, Historical and Legal Works pre- 
served in the Vajiranana Library contains a 
large amount of original information about 
Siam, her history, her literature, and her in- 
stitutions, and, although a number of these 
manuscripts have been printed and published 
within recent years, this collection will consti- 
tute a rich mine of research for the scholar 
and the student for a long time to come. 

Buddhist Cosmology and traditional geog- 
raphy are represented by various copies of the 
Traibhumi, which give a complete descrip- 
tion of the universe according to the Buddhist 
conception. 

Astrology, Alchemy, and Magic are also 
represented by an important number of manu- 
scripts. 

Medicine and the sciences relating there- 
to have always been held in great honor 
among the Siamese, and the Library possesses 
a number of old medical books dating as far 


back as the reign of Phra Narayna (second 
half of the seventeenth century). Treatises on 
smallpox usually give a series of demoniac 
figures which are supposed to preside over 
the different forms of that disease, and the 
Library possesses an excellent manuscript on 
the subject which has already been studied 
by European doctors. 


Massage, which is still in vogue among 
skilled practitioners, has been the subject of 
scientific studies, and the books on massage 
preserved in the library give a very interest- 
ing drawing of the human body. 

Among the fine arts: 

Architecture, is represented by an interest- 
ing treatise on cremation-buildings in the 
time of Ayudhya; 

Drawing, by a considerable number of 
sketches by renowned artists (such as In 
Khong of Bejrapuri) ; 

Buddhistic and Brahminic Iconography, by 
manuscripts showing the traditional attitudes 
of the Buddha during successive episodes of 
his life, as well as by the various deities of 
the Hindu Pantheon; 


Dancing (and the Theater), by several 
treatises showing the various figures known 
to Siamese choreography.* 


One of the favorite sports of the Siamese 
is boxing, the technique of which is fully de- 
scribed in a curious treatise. 

The Breeding of Elephants and horses is 
also represented by manuscripts beautifully 
illustrated. 


The art of war, as practiced by the Siamese 
before the introduction of European methods, 
is described in the Tamra Vijaya Sangrana. 
A beautiful edition written with gold letters in 
1809 deserves special mention. . Finally, royal 
ceremonies and processions are the subjects 
of several illuminated manuscripts. 


In this connection reference may be made 
to some curious manuscripts used by the 
Court Brahmins. They are in Sanskrit, writ- 
ten in Southern Indian form (i. e. the Grantha 
Character) which is still understood and writ- 
ten by a few of the Court Brahmins. Though 
the language has become sadly corrupt, the 
text consists of vedie mantras and fragments 


*Published by H. R. H. Prince Damrong in 1923 
and exhibited at the A. L. A. Fiftieth Anniversary 
Conference, Atlantic City, and at the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition, Philadelphia, 1926. 
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of agamas, or ritual, which appear to be of 
yery ancient origin. 

Archives constitute an important section of 
the Department of Siamese Manuscripts. The 
sources from which these have been drawn 
are threefold. From its foundation, the Li- 
brary has possessed a few documents of this 
nature. Later, the archives of the Ministry 
of the Interior were, for want of room, housed 
in the National Library. Finally when it be- 
came clear to the Council of the National Li- 
brary that such documents were of consider- 
able historical value from a national point 
of view, the various Ministries were asked to 
hand over all their documents belonging or 
anterior to King Mongkut’s reign (which 
ended in 1868). The collection thus formed 
contains a number of very valuable documents, 
several of which have been already printed by 
the Library. Their classification is some- 
times difficult, as in ancient times documents 
relating to widely different subjects were 
often written in the same book, but consider- 
able progress has already been made in the 
task of cataloging these documents and rend- 
ering them accessible to readers. 

Vajiravudh Library. The Department of 
Printed Books is, as already said, divided in- 
to two sections, Siamese and foreign. 


I. Siamese Printed Books 


The first Siamese type was made in Calcutta 
for the purpose of editing Captain J. Low’s 
Grammar of the Thai or Siamese language, 
printed in 1828 at the Baptist Mission Press, 
and the same type was sent by the first Amer- 
ican missionaries to Siam. 


The following extracts from the Chronicle 
of noticeable events in Siam, published in the 
Bangkok Calendar for the year 1860, give an 
interesting résumé of the beginning of 
Siamese printing. 

“1835—July. The gospel of Matthew in 
Siamese by Rev. J. T. Jones, having been 
printed at Singapore, was brought to Siam 
for circulation. 


“July 18. The Rev. Wm. Dean, missionary 
of the American Baptist Board, and D. B. 
Bradley M.D., missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. 
and family arrived in Bangkok. The first 
Printing press put into operation in Siam was 
then brought to Bangkok under the auspices 
of the A.B.C.F.M. 


“1836—June 3. The first printing by press 
in Siam was done by the Rev. C. Robinson on 
an old fashioned press, made of wood and 
stone. It was a sheet tract in Siamese. The 
type had been cast in Bengal and brought to 
Bangkok with the press, both being very ugly. 

“July 2. The Revs. Davenport and Reed, 
missionaries of the American Baptist Board, 
arrived in Bangkok with their families, and 
brought with them a printing press, and the 
necessary accompaniments for the establish- 
ment of a thorough printing office. 

“1837—February 8. Two new printing 
presses, two standing presses, and other ma- 
terials for the establishment of another com- 
plete printing office arrived, being sent out by 
the A.B.C.F.M. 

“1839—April 27. The King’s proclamation, 
contrabanding opium, was printed at the Press 
of the A.B.C.F.M., 9,000 copies being issued. 
It was the first Government document ever 
printed in Siam. 

“1841—October. The mission of A.B.C.F.M. 
at Bangkok established a type foundry, par- 
ticularly for their Siamese department, from 
which time the Siamese type began to be im- 
proved in that foundry, until the kind now 
used in the office of the A.M.A. was brought 
to its present state of improvement in 1847. 

“1843—January 12. The mission of the 
A.B.C.F.M. published the first printed Al- 
manac in Siam. It was in the Siamese 
language, with the usual completeness of Al- 
manacs in Europe and America. A _ small 
work on astronomy, in the Siamese language, 
was soon afterward issued from the press of 
the same mission. 

“1844—July 4. The first newspaper ever 
printed in Siam was issued from the Press 
of the A.B.C.F.M. printed in the Siamese 
language. Its name was “The Bangkok Re- 
corder.’” 


It was about the same time that the Roman 
Catholic Mission began to print religious 
tracts in the Siamese characters. 


Before his accession to the Throne, and 
during his stay at the Bovoranivet Temple as 
a monk, His Majesty King Mongkut estab- 
lished there a small press, the first purely 
Siamese press of Siam, which was subse- 
quently transferred to the Rajapradit Temple. 


Until 1866, the only type in use was that 
of the American Baptist Mission. From 
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1867 onwards, better looking type was cast 
on the spot. Nowadays, as regards correct- 
ness, elegance, and promptitude, the principal 
presses of Bangkok have reached a high 
standard. 

Since the coming into force of the Books, 
Documents and Newspapers Law, Buddhist 
Era 2465, (Promulgated on January 23, 1922) 
the National Library receives two copies of 
every book, document, or newspaper printed 
in Siam. The Department of Siamese Printed 
Books is thus continually increasing its stock, 
which already consists of a fairly complete 
collection of books printed in Siam. 


II, Foreign Books 


The section of Foreign (i. e. non-Siamese) 
Printed Books is not yet as important as it 
ought to be, for several reasons, the chief 
of which is that credits for buying books are 
still very limited. But thanks to exchange 
with the various foreign institutions which 
will be mentioned subsequently, the National 
Library receives most of the foreign technical 
publications issued, and the reader is thus able 
to remain in touch with the progress of orien- 
tal research. 


Besides this ever-increasing supply, the 50,- 
000 volumes actually kept in the Department 
of Foreign Printed Books have been derived 
from two distinct sources. Some come from 
the old Vajiranana Library, others are re- 
cent purchases, but the great bulk, as already 
stated, comes from the private library of His 
late Majesty King Maha Vajiravudh or Rama 
VI. 

The old Vajiranana Library possessed a 
good collection of books, on history, law, the 
fine’ arts, etc., which are still of a certain 
value, while the private library of His Maj- 
esty the late King, is mostly composed of 
reference books and literary works. 


New purchases are at present confined to 
books of immediate use for the study of Siam 
and the neighboring countries, thus covering 
the field of what is commonly called “Oriental 
Studies.” 

The collection of books strictly relating to 
Siam is exhaustive, and contains, for example, 
all the relations of those travelers and am- 
bassadors who visited Siam during the sev- 
enteenth century. In this connection may be 
mentioned, although they are not printed books, 
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the copies made by order of the National Lj. 
brary (with the kind permission of the respec. 
tive governments) of documents kept in the 
India Office, London, in the Archives of the 
Ministére des Colonies, Paris, and in the 
State Archives, at the Hague. These are jp. 
valuable documents for the study of Siamese 
history, since the National Archives of Siam 
were utterly destroyed in 1767. 

After books on Siam and Oriental coup. 
tries, special attention has been given to books 
of geography and travel, to grammars and 
dictionaries, and to works on religion, espe- 
cially Buddhism. Besides the standard Euro- 
pean works on the national religion of Siam, 
the Library possesses two complete sets of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, thus forming a distinct 
Chinese section which also comprises the An- 
nals of the twenty-four dynasties. 

An important collection of Sanskrit texts 
has been recently acquired, and will be of 
great value to Siamese scholars who are now 
taking an ever-increasing interest in the an- 
cient literature of India. 

The Map Section is still poor, and with the 
exception of the maps of Siam published by 
the Royal Survey Department of the Army, 
possesses only the maps issued by the Geodetic 
Survey of the United States of America and 
charts of the Gulf of Siam by the British Ad- 
miralty. 


Publications of the National Library 


Besides the activities of the National Li- 
brary which are more or less common to every 
library, the printing and publication of books 
require special mention. 


These publications may be divided into 
three categories: 


1. Books published by the Library at its 
own expense. These consist chiefly of Euro- 
pean books, and include, inter alia: Seven- 
teenth Century Documents (the relations be- 
tween Siam and foreign countries in the 
seventeenth century), Dutch Papers (extracts 
from the Daily Journal kept in Batavia Castle 
and more especially concerning Siam in 1624- 
1642.) The Crawfurd Papers (a collection 
of official records relating to the mission 
of John Crawfurd, sent to Siam by the Gov- 
ernment of India in the year 1821), and 
The Burney Papers (papers relating to his 
mission to Siam from 1825-1826). 
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2. Books published by local printers, by 
permission of the Council, from old books 
or manuscripts kept in the National Library. 
The Library is entitled to receive twenty per 
cent of the issue. 

3. Books printed for distribution on the 
occasion of cremations and other ceremonies, 
at the request of pious or charitable persons 
and at their own expense.- These form at 
present the majority of the Library’s pub- 
lications. Since 1904 it has been the custom 
for the near relatives of a deceased person, 
following the example of His Majesty King 
Chulalongkorn, to distribute books as souvenirs 
to all friends who take part in, or attend the 
ceremonies of the cremation. Originally, the 
books printed on such occasions were almost 
exclusively of a religious character. But for 
some time past historical and literary works 
having met with considerable success, the 
custom has been established for a private per- 
son, wishing to produce a book with a view to 
its distribution at a cremation, or at some 
other ceremony, to apply to the Council of 


the National Library which chooses something 
suitable from among the manuscripts avail- 
able, and supervises its publication at the ex- 
pense of the private person making the re- 
quest. In acknowledgment of the service 
rendered, it is usual to give to the Library 
200 copies, of which 100 are put on sale for 
the benefit of that institution, while the bal- 
ance are partly distributed among its bene- 
factors, and partly sent to forty foreign 
learned societies, with which the Library en- 
tertains exchange relations. These in the 
United States of America are: the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C.; the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; the 
American Oriental Society, New Haven; the 
University of Illinois, Urbana; the Connecti- 
cut State Library, Hartford, and in the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Bureau of Science, Manila. 

The above Societies send their publications 
to the Library in return, so that the task 
of publishing books, however arduous it may 
be, is a source of substantial benefit, and con- 
tributes in spreading the knowledge of 
Siamese literature and history. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF SWEDEN’S LIBRARY SYSTEM 


By Ernar Sunpstrom, Assistant Librarian, Royal Library, Stockholm 


The most important libraries of Sweden 
are the great scientific libraries, the Royal 
Library of Stockholm, and the university 
libraries of Uppsala and Lund. 

The Royal Library, which, as Sweden's 
national library, collects and preserves Swed- 
ish literature to the utmost possible extent, 
had its origin in the private collections of the 
first kings of Wasa. During the reign of 
Queen Christina, the Library was enlarged 
by literary acquisitions made during the wars 
in Austria and Germany (especially from the 
libraries of Olmiitz, Nikolsburg, and Prague) 
as well as by the Queen’s private purchases. 
But the Library’s period of glory was of 
short duration, as the Queen, on abdicating 
her throne, took abroad with her the greater 
part of the collection, of which a portion 
later on found refuge in the Library of the 
Vatican in Rome (Biblioteca Reginae). The 
Library of Stockholm became enlarged, it is 
true, in the days that followed on this period, 


by booty from the wars in Denmark and 
Poland, but after a short time it experienced 
misfortune by fire which broke out at the 
Royal Castle at Stockholm in 1697, when 
the greater part of it was destroyed. The 
little which remained of the original library 
(about 6,000 books and 300 manuscripts) was 
augmented during the eighteenth century, and 
later, by a multitude of donations. The right 
to a free copy of all Swedish print, granted 
in 1661, has been of the most vital importance 
to the acquisition. 


Concerning the foreign literature, the 
Library procures nowadays, chiefly human- 
istic literature (history, philology, the fine 
arts, etc.). The collections comprise about 
500,000 volumes, about 1,500,000 pamphlets 
each containing less than 100 pages, as well 
as more than 150,000 portraits, maps, engrav- 


ings, etc. The manuscripts exceed 12,000, 


and the paleotypes are about 1,230. 
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The grants for the purchase and preserva- 
tion of the collection for the monetary year 
1926-27 amount to 90,000 kronor. 


Among the treasures of this Library one 
finds: (1) Some old Chinese manuscripts 
from the first and second century after Christ, 
collected by Dr. Sven Hedin; (2) Codex 
aureus, manuscript from the end of the eighth 
century supposedly of English origin, contain- 
ing the four evangelical books in a translation 
older than the Vulgate version; (3) The so- 
called Gigas Librorum, Czecho-Slovakian 
manuscript from the thirteenth century; (4) 
The greatest existing collection of ancient 
Swedish manuscripts. 


The Royal Library publishes a catalogue 
yearly, containing the new acquisitions of 
foreign literature to be found in forty-six 
Swedish libraries. 


The library of the University of Uppsala 
was founded in 1620 by a donation of Gustav 
II Adolphus, who presented to the University 
a collection of about 4,000 volumes, including 
remnants of some old monastery libraries. 
The collections were augmented later on, in 
the first place by libraries taken as booty of 
war, from Riga, Braunsberg, Frauenburg, 
Wiirzburg, and Mainz, and by the donation 
of the precious collection (about 5,000 vol- 
umes) of the Swedish nobleman M. G. de la 
Gardie, being the greatest private Swedish 
library of that time. 


The University’s right to a free copy of all 
Swedish print was granted in 1707. 


The library, which includes all branches 
of science, is especially rich in printed books 
from the first two centuries of the art of 
printing. The collections are estimated at 
about 700,000 volumes, more than 80,000 por- 
traits, engravings, drawings, etc., and about 
17,000 manuscripts. The expenses for pur- 
chase and binding amount to about 100,000 
kronor yearly. The library’s most precious 
item is the so-called Codex argenteus, a manu- 
script dating from about 600 A. D. contain- 
ing thé books of the four evangelists in the 
Gothic language, according to Bishop Ulfilas’ 
translation and the most prominent memorial 
of the language of the Western Goths. 

In close connection with the University 
library, and some of its subordinates, are to 
be found some sixty smaller libraries, which 


are partly intended for the use of certain in. 
stitutions of the University. 


The library of the University of Lund 
founded at the same time as the University 
itself (1666) was considerably augmented 
twenty years later by the donation of the 
library belonging to E. Gripenhielm, Chan. 
cellor to the Crown. The right to a free 
example of all Swedish print was granted to 
this University in 1698. The library contains 
at present about 350,000 volumes, and a great 
many pamphlets of less than 100 pages each, 
The expenses for purchase and _ binding 
amount to about 70,000 kronor yearly. Among 
the manuscripts which amount to about 7,000 
numbers, are to be found the archive of de 
la Gardie (Swedish historical documents, etc.) 
and a great collection of manuscripts of and 
about the Swedish poet E. Tegnér is also 
among the valuables. More or less closely 
connected with the library of the University 
are about twenty smaller libraries for the use 
of the University’s various institutions, 


The library of the city of Géteborg may be 
counted at present also among the big scien- 
tific libraries. Its collections, which have 
been mainly enlarged by a succession of pri- 
vate donations, contain at the moment about 
240,000 volumes and over 80,000 pamphlets 
each of less than 100 pages. 


Besides these four scientific libraries for 
public use, just mentioned, are also many 
scientific libraries for special use, most of 
which are connected with academies or high 
schools. Belonging to the more prominent 
among these (all in Stockholm) are the Nobel 
Library of the Swedish Academy for fiction 
and history of literature (about 55,000 vol- 
umes); the library of the Royal Musical 
Academy, the greatest library of music in the 
country; the library of the Academy of An- 
tiquities (35,000 volumes) and a collection of 
manuscripts for archaeology; the library of 
the Royal Academy of fine arts, the library 
of the National Museum, and the library of 
the Technical School of Fine Arts (together 
about 34,000 volumes). The main library for 
the literature of political science, which is 
also represented at a number of departments, 
such as the Royal Central Office of Statistics 
(about 56,000 volumes) and the Royal Board 
of Trade (40,000 volumes), is the library of 
the Riksdag (65,000 volumes). The technical 
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literature is collected by the library of the 
Royal Technical High School (about 50,000 
volumes) and special literature concerning 
patents of the Royal Patents and Registrars 
office (about 70,000 volumes). The country’s 
greatest and most valuable collection of litera- 
ture on natural science is to be found at the 
Royal Academy of Science, the library of 
which contains about 130,000 volumes and 
200,000 pamphlets. Among the manuscripts, 
which amount to 2,700 numbers, are to be 
noted letters from and to famous Swedish 
naturalists (C. von Linné, J. J. Berzelius 
among others) and the manuscripts of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. The Academy also possesses 
the mathematical library of Mittag-Leffler, 
containing, besides 16,000 volumes and 30,000 
pamphlets, an important collection of manu- 
scripts. 

To the High School of Medicine in Stock- 
holm (the Royal Carolinska Institute) is at- 
tached the greatest collection of books on 
medicine in Scandinavia, amounting to about 
60,000 volumes and 75,000 pamphlets. An 
important library (62,000 volumes) belongs 
to the Swedish Society of Medical Men. 


The libraries of the public high schools and 
grammar schools occupy halfway positions 
between the scientific libraries and the public 
libraries. Libraries in olden times were espe- 
cially set up in Cathedral cities, and as a rule 
were amalgamated with the libraries of the 
Cathedral. Later on, when the schools were 
liberated from the supremacy of the Church, 
the libraries as a rule, were attached to the 
schools. The first among these libraries is 
the Diocesan Library of Linképing which 
still belongs to the Cathedral. The collection 
consists of 130,000 volumes and 12,000 dis- 
sertations as well as more than 2,100 manu- 
scripts and 133 paleotypes. 

Belonging to the more prominent school 
libraries of older date are those of Strengnis, 
Skara, Vesteris, and Vexidé. Strengnias con- 
tains about 50,000 volumes and 5,000 pam- 
phlets as well as more than 500 paleotypes; 
Skara, 40,000 volumes and 5,000 pamphlets; 
VesterAs, 20,000 volumes and 25,000 pamphlets ; 
and the diocesan and college library of Vexid 
105,000 works. 


In order to ensure a rational use of the 
often very valuable old collections existing in 


the libraries of the Swedish colleges and at 
the same time to see to the acquiring of ad- 
ditional modern literature, experts, officially 
called in under the presidency of Dr. I. 
Collijn, chief librarian of the Royal Library, 
have suggested the founding of so-called 
country libraries to be erected at a number of 
places in the country, in some cases on the 
foundations of the college libraries in the re- 
spective localities. At the same time as these 
libraries are intended to provide scientific 
literature for public use, they are also intended 
to serve as central libraries to the popular 
libraries and book collections which lie within 
the radius of those libraries. The first step 
towards the extending of the Swedish library 
system in this direction, was made this year 
when the Riksdag granted an increase of 
subsidy for the Cathedral Library of Lin- 
képing to enable its transformation into a 
country library. 

Public libraries of English and American 
type have been existing in Sweden since olden 
times, but it is only from the beginning of 
the twentieth century, when the State began 
to subsidize their activity, that they have 
become popular. At present, libraries of this 
type exist in most of the townships of the 
country. State subvention of 400 kronor 
yearly at most is paid out in the form of 
bound books, which are to be chosen out of a 
specially edited catalogue. Public libraries are 
under the superintendence of two advisers, 
who also arrange short courses of instruc- 
tion for those who wish to take up the posi- 
tion of librarian. The number of subven- 
tioned public libraries at present is about 
3,000, the libraries of the district schools 
being included. In these libraries there were 
altogether more than 2,500,000 volumes in 
the year 1923. The grants for the same 
year were 386,000 kronor, and the subsidies 
from the townships amounted to 1,604,000 
kronor. In the same year, 6,300,000 books 
were lent out. Among the most important 
of these public libraries there is the library 
of the town of Norrképing which contains 
100,000 volumes. The library, which to a 
greater extent originated through private do- 
nations, was partly of scientific character. 
Further, Jamtland’s library in Ostersund 
is worthy of mention with 30,000 vol- 
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umes, also partly containing scientific litera- 
ture. A more common type of public library 
is represented by the library of the city of 
Malm6 (about 50,000 volumes) and the pub- 
lic libraries in Géteborg (about 43,000 vol- 
umes). In Stockholm there is a_ great 
number of public libraries with altogether 
more than 200,000 volumes. A great central 
library (the city of Stockholm’s library) is at 


present being erected and is going to be 
opened in 1927. 

For further information concerning the 
Swedish library system, application may be 
made to E. Sundstrom, Svenska Bibliotek 
1924, and “Betankande ock férslag angkende 
laroverks—ock landsbibliotek” (1924), also 
articles in “Nordisk Tidskrift for bok-ock 
biblioteksvasen” and “Biblioteksbladet.” 
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GENERAL SESSIONS—PAPERS 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: LOOKING FORWARD 
By Cuartes F. D. Betpen, Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 


The Anniversary conference draws to its 
close. The first half-century of the American 
Library Association has passed into history. 
During the past twelve months, culminating in 
the eventful days of this week, the librarians 
of America have, with just pride, read and 
heard of the beginnings of their Association 
and of its later achievements. Due honor and 
tribute have been rendered to those men and 
women who gave in life their strength, their 
zeal, their wisdom, to the upbuilding of the 
profession of librarianship. 

We have been happy in the presence among 
us of strong pioneers like Dr. Dewey and 
Mr. Bowker, whose experience covers the 
entire life of the Association, from whose lips 
we have heard the story of the past and 
through whose prophetic eyes we have caught 
a glimpse of the rich fields of promise still 
ahead. Distinguished men and women of the 
library profession from distant lands have 
added luster to the conference and have 
brought their messages of inspiration to this 
memorable gathering. 

We have been deeply impressed by the story 
of the growth and development, the recital 
of the activities and future plans, of the 
affliated national societies, all promoting in 
their diversified fields the intelligent use of the 
printed word. Prominent library trustees and 
librarians of the United States and Canada, 
representing the various sections of the Asso- 
ciation, have dealt with the many live problems 
which are today of absorbing interest to the 
profession. We are all glad to have been pres- 
ent and to have had our part in the Semicen- 
tennial. We shall all carry home with us rich 
memories, new zeal for work, and a livelier 
interest, if possible, in the American Library 
Association, which with high hope and eager- 
ness—a hope and an eagerness justified by 
past experience,—faces the opportunities and 
problems of the future. 

It is by no means unnatural, as we look 
ahead, that some searching questions force 





themselves upon us. Just whither are we go- 
ing? Where are the pilots comparable to 
those of earlier days? Are we not being led 
astray from our proper road by the attractive- 
ness of alluring by-paths? Are not culture and 
the finer spiritual qualities of our work giving 
place to aims and tendencies which are merely 
material ? 

Can it be that librarians of today lack the 
faith and vision of an earlier time, that we 
are so immersed in the details of particular 
problems that failure at some one point makes 
us skeptical and blunts our courage? The 
brief history of library development has been 
that of a breathless race, in which the libra- 
rian has struggled, often vainly, to keep up 
with his opportunities. Over and over again it 
has been necessary to undertake activities for 
which there have been no precedents. Mistakes 
have inevitably been made, and will doubtless 
continue to be made; but we are, I believe, 
all agreed that never before has the scene 
been set as at present for a constructive pro- 
gram of sane, far-reaching, efficient library 
service. It is well, on the threshold of our 
second half-century, to spend a few minutes 
in taking account of stock and renewing our 
hopes and aspirations. 

The early years of organized library activ- 
ity naturally had as the first results the up- 
building of a technique adapted to the needs 
of libraries of varying size and the solution 
of many fundamental problems of administra- 
tion. The outstanding major phenomena of 
the past fifty years, however, in addition to 
the remarkable growth in the number of libra- 
ries, are generally admitted to have been: (1) 
the spread of the “Open Shelf” idea, whereby 
the general public has free and immediate 
access not only to volumes of reference, but, 
book treasures excepted, to the entire contents 
of the library; (2) the wide extension of the 
“home use” of books—the privilege of with- 
drawing reading matter from the library for 
use in the leisure of the home; (3) the organi- 
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zation of work with children, resulting in the 
provision of library rooms especially adapted 
for their use, and filled with suitable books, 
and the development of the “story hour” as 
a means of stimulating the imagination of boys 
and girls. 


All these things were foreseen or at least 
dreamed of fifty years ago. Is it possible for 
the librarian of today to predict the future 
with a vision equal to that of the men and 
women who formed the Association in 1876? 
The way, surely, is much more clearly defined 
than it was then. As we look ahead, what do 
we see? 


One thing is certain: as the second half- 
century of organized library work opens be- 
fore us a change of emphasis is taking place. 
More and more is being realized the necessity 
of vitalizing the material on the shelves of the 
public library, if its custodians are in the 
fullest measure to serve the present and poten- 
tial users of the institution. Better and wider 
knowledge of the contents of books is neces- 
sary; the ability to find and deliver at call 
“facts,” and to evaluate all available printed 
resources for the use of the business and pro- 
fessional world. The library, in short, must be 
made an essential and recognized asset in the 
daily life of the men and women of today. 
Through carefully-thought-out publicity, with- 
out unnecessary loss of dignity, the citizens of 
the country must be awakened to the value of 
the public library and what it has to give in 
the way of service;—service which is no 
longer to be measured by the books on the 
shelves of any one library, but which through 
organization, coordination of resources, and 
whole-hearted cooperation will extend from 
town to city, to state, to country, and will 
finally bring within reach the knowledge of 
the whole civilized world. It is no idle dream 
to believe that fifty years hence libraries 
everywhere will be so closely linked together 
that, throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, even the smallest local library will 
be prepared to provide the best of expert 
service to adolescent and adult. 


Neither specialization nor tradition must be 
permitted to destroy breadth of outlook. The 
appeal of the library is all-embracing ; it exists 
for all sorts and conditions of human beings. 
It must give intelligent and just consideration 
to the needs of every user. The properly 
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qualified reader or student (note carefully the 
words, “properly qualified reader or student”) 
should and must be able, through some public, 
college, university, or institutional library 
which is within his reach, to lay hands on all 
recorded matter of expression, irrespective of 
its opinion or subject. The true public library 
must stand for intellectual freedom of access 
to the printed word. 


The term “library extension,” formerly ap- 
plied to the spread of the library gospel and 
the foundation of new libraries, has come to 
have an altered meaning. The stress is now 
being laid on the extension of service—the 
enlargement of its scope and the improvement 
of the methods by which existing libraries 
serve their communities. The present is a 
period of experimentation, of trying out new 
ways of making the library a greater agent 
of education. Extension is expressing itself 
in many interesting forms, among them being 
increased publicity and propaganda; work with 
the foreign born, including the large masses 
of unassimilated aliens; work with the blind; 
hospital service; closer cooperation with the 
schools and other agencies of education, social 
service, and human betterment, including such 
great national organizations as the American 
Federation of Labor and the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. These problems 
are nation-wide, and now that librarians have 
learned the value of team work through the 
“war service” of the Association, it may con- 
fidently be predicted that, in increasing meas- 
ure, many library enterprises will be under- 
taken and brought to fruition on a national if 
not an international scale of cooperation. The 
collection, coordination, and distribution of all 
available information in this great field of 
the wise extension of library service will be 
among the immediate duties of the A. L. A. 


With the advance of the years, increased 
emphasis will properly be placed on scholar- 
ship in the public library. The demand for 
educated men and women, specialists in the 
varied fields of library work and administra- 
tion, has never been so insistent. Mere col- 
lege and library school graduates are good; 
but we now demand in addition a steadily 
increasing number of sound linguists, trained 
bibliographers, expert catalogers, skilful in- 
terpreters of literature, wise advisers of the 
young and the unlearned, practical administra- 
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tors, and others specially equipped for special 
duties. 

The Association’s intensive study of the sub- 
ject of Education for Librarianship is shedding 
much light on the problem of supplying these 
needs, and we may look forward with con- 
fidence to a steady improvement in the train- 
ing of those who serve the public through the 
library. 

In many places, unfortunately, it must be 
admitted that our libraries are static; they 
have outgrown the state of becoming, and 
in consequence are of little real use. A room 
or building, books and periodicals, and an 
attendant to pass them over the counter no 
longer constitute a public library. The com- 
bination needs to be vitalized; it must give 
ever widening and worth while service to ever 
increasing numbers. The Association faces a 
yery real problem in providing such institu- 
tions, in particular the small library with its 
small and inadequately trained staff, some 
stimulus, some incentive whereby justification 
may be found for their existence. This justi- 
fication is in a way to be supplied in the new 
emphasis which is being placed on the library’s 
function in adult education. It is a tragic fact 
that thousands of men and women first feel 
their need of a formal education when it is 
too late to get it. But there is the public 
library—every man’s university. We are just 
waking up to the infinite possibilities of help- 
fulness which have in the past lain dormant 
and neglected in every public library, large or 
small. It will be the task of the American 
Library Association to bring home to the 
libraries and the public the importance of this 
function, and to bring libraries and public to- 
gether in an educational relation. This, I 
believe, is the spark that will rekindle many 
a library whose light has gone out, transform- 
ing it into an active source of intellectual life. 


A surprising amount of information on this 
vital subject will be found in the report pre- 
sented by the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education. While the study is prelimi- 
ary only, it contains a careful exposition of 
the adult education movement abroad and at 
home, and offers fruitful suggestions for the 
future. The references and bibliographies add 
greatly to the value of the report and will be 
appreciated by all students of the subject. 
The Reading with a Purpose pamphlets, which 


have met with so cordial a reception, are an 
illustration of what the libraries may hope to 
do in this field. Another example is the pro- 
vision of readers’ advisers, a new sort of 
public servants, who have already endeared 
themselves to the users of more than one 
library. The radio will be brought into use, 
for a crisp daily book talk, which will keep 
the people in touch with their library and its 
activities. 


The coming years will find in many libra- 
ries not only competent readers’ advisers, but 
interpreters of literature, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic readers of prose and poetry. Reading 
aloud, in our day and generation, has become 
almost a lost art. It is impossible to over- 
estimate its value in developing among the 
members of a group or class of listeners a 
taste and love for the true, the beautiful, the 
stimulating, the soul-satisfying, in the great 
literatures of the world; it may do for adults 
even more than the story hour does for the 
children. 


The Board of Education for Librarianship 
has considered the advisibility of establishing 
special courses of instruction in Adult Educa- 
tion for Librarians, or of incorporating the 
necessary instruction in courses already estab- 
lished. Might not the training of good read- 
ers, not elocutionists, constitute a valuable 
feature of such courses? 


Encouragement and profit will accrue from 
a close study of certain other anniversary pub- 
lications. In the report of the Survey Com- 
mittee are brought together the results of an 
investigation of the present methods of library 
work and administration in the several types 
of public libraries throughout the United 
States, their strength and their weaknesses. 
The volumes now in hand and those to follow 
constitute the first adequate record of the 
processes and customs pursued in important 
libraries of all sizes, and administered under 
varying conditions, at the close of the half- 
century period of library development. Its 
study may well result in the standardization 
of many details of administration on the lines 
found by experience to be the most efficient; 
it is sure to aid in strengthening and systema- 
tizing the work of many of our librarians. 

It is inevitable that the Association shall 
soon enter upon a series of experiments and 
practical demonstrations destined to have far- 
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reaching results. Among those which occur 
to me are: demonstrations of special-service 
activities for groups or institutions, commer- 
cial or educational; a study of reading habits ; 
a survey of methods whereby serious students 
wherever located may be supplied with any 
essential book or books; the development of 
a program of education for both trustees and 
librarians on the importance and possibilities 
of the public library as an active educational 
agency. 


With the growth of interest in public libra- 
ries and the increasing recognition of the value 
of their potential service, may we not look 
forward with confidence to the time when 
some far-sighted individual or great educa- 
tional foundation will provide adequate finan- 
cial support for the equipment and administra- 
tion of a group of model or experimental 
libraries? Such a group should consist of at 
least three libraries, one in a village, one in 
a town of medium size, one in a large city. 
In these libraries a committee of the Associa- 
tion, cooperating with the several municipal 
authorities, the library board, and librarians, 
would endeavor to discover and demonstrate 
what the public library as an educational and 
cultural institution can accomplish in a com- 
munity under ideal conditions. The result of 
such a laboratory experiment, I believe, would 
be so illuminating and compelling that in- 
creased financial support for public libraries 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country would inevitably follow, in the deter- 
mination to achieve locally the results which 
have been proved to be possible. 


No discussion of the library movement 
would be complete without mention of the 
university, institutional, and special libraries 
and the help that can legitimately be given 
by them. Within reasonable limits, their 
scholarship and their treasures are even now 
at the call of the librarians of the country. 
It must be appreciated, nevertheless, that how- 
ever good their will, these particular libraries 
cannot send out books as interlibrary loans to 
the detriment of the service due to their own 
special clientéle. The university- and special- 
library book must be available when asked 
for, and not out on loan to some public library, 
however worthy or insistent may be the call 
for its use. Inevitably there must come, within 
the next fifty years, the building up of central 
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collections of the unusual books, the books 
seldom called for, the scholarly books, even 
the rarities of literature not ordinarily to be 
found in the public libraries of the country, 
By means of such collections it will, I believe, 
be possible in the great majority of cases to 
satisfy the fond desire of the librarian to 
place in the hands of the legitimate user any 
book that he may ask for. 


This movement will begin through the co. 
operative efforts of librarians and their goy- 
erning boards, public and institutional, in the 
large centers of population. Depository or 
storehouse or reservoir libraries, call them 
what you choose, will be established at some 
convenient locality to relieve the overburdened 
shelves of the books infrequently used; this 
will at once permit of the disposal of many 
duplicates and, more important, it will make 
it possible in a given community to avoid 
unnecessary duplication in buying. The book 
funds of the cooperating libraries will go 
farther and at the same time the books will 
be made more widely available. Similar book 
centers will eventually be established in the 
county and in the state or province, while 
the Library of Congress may be expected to 
enlarge its present accommodating service. 


The growth of library patronage will ulti- 
mately create a demand for universal world- 
wide book service. May it not be expected 
that with the aid of the photostat, rotograph, 
and other methods of reproduction, the treas- 
ures so carefully guarded in the great libraries 
of Europe will all in time be made available 
for the student and scholar in our own land? 
Scholarship knows neither country nor bound- 
ary. To give and to receive in its name is 
blesséd, since it promotes the establishment 
and diffusion of truth. 

In this connection it is worth while to con- 
sider the probability that before the end of 
another fifty years we shall see the compila- 
tion of a world catalog of all existing books, 
with their locations. Those who have dreamed 
of this great finding list say that it would 
contain only about ten million titles, of which 
the Union Catalog of the Library of Con- 
gress already has three millions. It would 
probably be confined at first to works in the 
European languages, but there is every reason, 
with the rapid growth of international ac- 
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intance, to look for the ultimate inclusion 
of books in Chinese and Japanese. At no 
distant date this catalog and the rotograph 
or photostat will be the most important links 
jn that unification of the sources of knowl- 
edge by which the libraries will be placed in 
a position to bring every book to every man. 


In the meantime, the librarian’s heart re- 
joices as he looks forward to the completion 
of great bibliographical enterprises already on 
foot—the American Union List of Periodicals, 
for which, as for so many other indispensable 
tools, we are indebted to the H. W. Wilson 
Co.; the Union Catalog of Incunabula, and 
other similar undertakings. In bibliography, 
each generation stands on the shoulders of 
that which has preceded; and we may expect 
the coming years to be rich in the production 
of scholarly bibliographies aided by the great 
general lists to which reference has just been 
made. 


I look for a great activity on the part of 
many libraries in the collection of phonograph 
records and educational and historical films. 
In this way the voices of famous men and 
women and the important events of the passing 
days and years will be preserved for future 
times, while the reproduction of these records 
and films will become an important educational 
function of the library. In the field of music, 
too, the libraries will play a larger part than 
heretofore. It is significant that Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Coolidge has chosen the Library of 
Congress and the New York and Boston pub- 
lic libraries as fitting places in which to give 
to the public series of chamber concerts. As 
community centers, people are looking more 
and more to the libraries for everything of a 
cultural nature, and I confidently anticipate 
the time when every public library will, at 
regular intervals, perhaps daily, bring forth 
from its stores a collection of musical master- 
pieces for public reproduction under right con- 
ditions. We may, I believe, look for a similar 
advance in the circulation of reproductions of 
great paintings and other works of art. 

The future will also see a large scale co- 
operation of libraries in international book 
buying. This should at once simplify and 
cheapen the processes of getting books from 
a distance, and may ultimately prove as great 
a boon as the international exchange of so- 


ciety and government publications so long and 
efficiently carried on by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. All of these international activities 
will not only be of value in a practical way, 
but will aid in that increase of mutual under- 
standing among nations to which the presence 
of our guests from overseas is a happy con- 
tribution. 


It may be of interest to speculate for a 
moment upon the possibility of closer cooper- 
ation between public libraries and publishers 
of books. As the number of libraries increases 
and as they enter more and more deeply into 
the field of active adult education, their im- 
portance to book buyers is constantly grow- 
ing. The library market is already a very 
significant factor in making possible the pub- 
lication of books of certain types; the impor- 
tance of this market will steadily increase and 
will receive growing recognition. The publi- 
cation and wide distribution of the Reading 
with a Purpose series must have done much 
to stimulate the sale of the books recom- 
mended; the A. L. A. Booklist must often sell 
hundreds of copies of books. The success of 
many a textbook is assured in advance by the 
orders placed by schools or colleges; why may 
not the public library in a similar way help 
to insure the publication of needed books and 
possibly to discourage over duplication or 
other forms of unwisdom in publication. The 
admirable report on readable books recently 
prepared for the Commission on Adult Edu- 
cation, in its plea for the production of books 
along certain lines points the way to a more 
definite influence in this direction. It will be 
interesting to watch the development of the 
habit of consultation between publishers and 
librarians, and its effect upon the output of 
books. 

The second half-century of American li- 
brary history will, I submit, be especially note- 
worthy in the development of libraries remote 
from the great cities. The past fifty years 
have been an age of urban development. The 
hour has come when the pendulum must swing 
back; the country must be brought abreast of 
the city. In the library world this will mean 
the upbuilding of great county and other 
regional libraries, with a branch at every 
crossroad, to which—perhaps to the very gate- 
way of the farm or the office of the mine— 
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the books desired will be brought daily by 
some -form of rural delivery. Every house, 
through its radio, will hear each day of some 
important or interesting new book; the “story 
hour” will be broadcast; the readers’ adviser— 
or library tutor—and the “book-wagon” will 
make their rounds; and in every possible way 
the library will find the people at their doors. 
This country must no longer suffer a condi- 
tion under which fifty millions of our people 
are still without library privileges. 

Since 1876 the public library has made its 
place in American life. It has been adopted 
whole-heartedly as an indispensable factor of 
civic existence, to which every community 
has a right. Wherever public libraries exist in 
town and country they are becoming more and 
more the unquestioned center of intellectual 
interests. It is, however, one thing to have 
a library, and quite another to keep it true to 
its purpose and its possibility of serving as a 
fountain of intellectual life to all the people. 
Buildings are sure to come; in default of a 
municipal appropriation, time always brings a 
benefactor whose public spirit or desire for 
a monument leads him to erect a library in 
his “home town.” But the problem of main- 
tenance is a harder one; that is generally 
regarded as a function of the community, to 
be provided from taxation, and it is but rarely 
that individuals give of their worldly goods 
for the endowment which is necessary if a 
library is to be anything more than the pur- 
veyor of the current reading matter desired 
by the average family from day to day and 
week to week. One of the major tasks of the 
next fifty years is the arousing of public senti- 
ment to the importance and value to every 
citizen of expert library service and of the 
tools which it requires. Only when the public 
library is seen to be of equal importance with 
the water supply and the public school will 
communities be willing to tax themselves for 
its adequate support, or wealthy individuals 
be inclined to give liberally for the mainte- 
nance of the highest type of library service. 


The same problem presents itself in the 
national field. From small beginnings the 
American Library Association has grown to 
its present position of strength and influence, 
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with a membership approaching 10,000 and 
for the current year a budget amounting to 
over $400,000. It has attracted the attention 
of some of the great educational foundations, 
which have given generous help in the finan- 
cing of such important projects as the Library 
Survey, the work of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, and the study of the }- 
brary’s function in adult education. Within 
the year has come the great gift of $4,000,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation, for library 
purposes, including $1,000,000 for the endow- 
ment of the Association. 

This, however, is only a beginning, though 
a splendid one. The American Library Asso. 
ciation, with the aid of these generous grants, 
has proved its fitness for constructive work 
on a large scale toward the general improve. 
ment of library service throughout America. 
Its studies and experiments are pointing the 
way by which every library can make itself of 
more practical use to its local public, and can 
become a more vital force of leadership in 
the intellectual life of its community. With 
better methods, with a more adequately trained 
personnel, with more clearly defined aims, with 
improved tools, the American public library 
will do in the next fifty years a work such as 
is yet hardly dreamed of, except in the minds 
of a few far-sighted leaders. But this end can 
be attained only in so far as the resources of 
the Association are sufficient to enable it to 
move forward steadily in its studies and ex- 
periments, and still more, in bringing~ the 
results of those studies home to each of the 
libraries of the country. All libraries have 
good will, but not all have knowledge; it is 
the function of the A. L. A. to help them to 
that knowledge. The immediate task before 
the Association is the increase of its endow- 
ment to a point sufficient to ensure the steady 
and uninterrupted prosecution of its work for 
the libraries of the country. It is the pious 
wish of all who realize the practical impor- 
tance of library progress that public-spirited 
men and women may be awakened to the 
fundamental value of the library to American 
life, and the necessity of helping to put the 
library movement on a sure and permanent 
foundation. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


By Oscar WELLS, President American Bankers Association 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Fifty years is a pretty good test of the 
yalue of an organization and I congratulate 
the American Library Association on its ful- 
filment of that period. So much of life in 
the United States during the past half-century 
has been kaleidoscopic in nature—that those 
things which have the quality of permanence 
arrest our attention and command our re- 
spect. 

In congratulating the American Library 
Association on its attainment of fifty years, 
I congratulate the country as well because 
such a vital and serviceable organization 
exists for its benefit. 


There should be a feeling of particular 
fellowship between the American Library As- 
sociation and our own. They are nearly of 
the same age and both chose Atlantic City 
to celebrate their fiftieth birthdays. 


The librarians are closely associated, in 
the very substance of their work, with educa- 
tion in its broadest and best sense—with 
the distribution of culture and knowledge 
among all the people. The bankers, sur- 
prising as it may seem, have discovered in 
recent years that education, in its strictly 
scientific sense of teaching knowledge and 
truth for their own sake to all who would 
learn, constitutes one of the most practicable 
ways in which they can make effective the 
mission of their organization in serving banks 
and the nation. 


In fact, so clearly did they visualize this 
truth that when they considered the question 
of the most appropriate way in which to com- 
memorate last year their Golden Anniversary, 
they with great unanimity agreed upon the 
establishment of the American Bankers As- 
sociation Educational Foundation. The sum 
agreed upon as the initial endowment was 
$500,000 and this amount was readily sub- 
scribed and is being promptly collected. The 
purpose is to foster economic teaching and 
study in the colleges throughout the coun- 
try through scholarships and research work. 


And this was but an addition to what had 
already been undertaken in the field of edu- 





cational endeavor by the organization. For 
years it has conducted the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, now with some 35,000 stu- 
dents, by which through organized classes, 
round tables, and correspondence courses un- 
der competent instruction thousands of ambi- 
tious young bank people annually are quali- 
fied both to advance themselves and to render 
better banking services to the public. 


Futhermore for years the Association has 
been supporting in the schools lecture courses 
on the economics of banking and business and 
has also carried on a publicity campaign to 
disseminate sound knowledge on these sub- 
jects as widely as possible. 


When the American Bankers Association 
was formed the total number of dollars di- 
rectly under the control of the banks, as 
expressed in their aggregate deposits, was 
two billion dollars, and today it is about fifty- 
five billions. The funds have gone out to 
finance manufacturing, trade, construction, 
economic expansion of all kinds, have come 
back to the banks and then have gone out 
again to stimulate and nourish further prog- 
ress and human welfare. 


I do not know how many books the libraries 
of the nation controlled when the American 
Library Association was organized in 1876 
and I do not know how many they control 
now—but I do know that they have used 
and are using these wonderful deposits of 
knowledge wisely and well—that these great 
funds of wisdom and truth are flowing out 
and circulating among the people without 
stint, stimulating and satisfying their hunger 
for the things of the mind and of the soul, so 
that this nation is not only materially power- 
ful but also spiritually rich, with a higher 
normal plane of culture and _ intelligence 
among its people than has ever existed in any 
comparably great nation in the history of 
the world. I cordially congratulate the 


American Library Association upon such an 
achievement, believing that to it is due much 
of the credit. 
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On behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor I welcome this opportunity to extend 
greetings to the American Library Associa- 
tion on the commemoration of your Fiftieth 
Anniversary. 

We look to your organization as the sup- 
plementary agency of our public schools 
system in making freely available, for all, edu- 
cational opportunities that will meet their in- 
dividual needs. As succeeding generations 
pass through our public schools there is in- 
creasing realization that education is not 
completed in any formal discipline or school 
but is a continuing process which parallels 
creative life. What we ask of the schools is 
to give us the method by which the various 
situations and experiences of life and work 
may be made educational opportunities for 
centinuous growth. Both are tools for realiz- 
ing this objective. Labor is therefore much 
concerned that its cultural needs should be 
included in the data that serves to formulate 
the plans and policies of libraries. 

Our children are in the public schools, 
technical institutions and universities, and as 
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MESSAGE FROM AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
WILLIAM GREEN, President, Washington, D. C. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


wage earners we are developing opportunities 
for adult education whereby we can bring the 
aid of information to bear upon our daily 
problems. Underlying these various efforts, 
more powerful even than the desire for mate- 
rial advancement, is the invincible urge for 
an opportunity to render more distinguished 
service. It is in this element of craftsmanship 
that carpenters, artists, poets, and structural 
iron workers demonstrate their essential kin. 
ship. For, as Professor Jacks has said, “It is 
only as a laborer that man is either capable of 
education or worthy of it.” 

As workmen, therefore, we bring our need 
of help and our desire to cooperate in educa- 
tional work to the American Library Associa- 
tion just as our local organizations bring 
their needs and their problems to the local 
free public library. Whatever suggestions we 
may make are for the purpose of promoting 
wider service and as our educational under- 
takings increase, our requests to libraries will 
increase proportionately. 

We look forward to even closer cooperation 
in the coming fifty years. 


MESSAGE FROM GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Mary SHERMAN, President, Washington, D. C. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


With very keen appreciation of the many 
worthy achievements of the American Library 
Association during the fifty years of its organ- 
ization, I wish to extend to you a greeting 
from the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

No other organization could possibly have 
so deep an interest in your aims, nor a more 
abiding one. Your work for adult education 
parallels our own, we walk hand in hand in 
our efforts to inculcate a love of books in 
the hearts of the youth of the nation. We 
are equally concerned for the proper guidance 
of the alien citizen and for the extension of 
the county library. All that interests you in 
building more libraries and greater libraries 
appeals to our organization. 


Therefore it gives me the greatest possible 
pleasure to tell you how we have watched 
with sincere approbation your increasing de- 
velopment of that indispensable community 
institution, the public library. 

Many hundreds of the nearly 14,000 women’s 
clubs in our General Federation found their 
first impulse for organization in their desire 
for library privileges. You will find in our 
organization many “library chairmen” devot- 
ing their closest attention to furthering your 
interests but this greeting comes to you from 
all our membership, a force of millions of 
women, supporters and users of the libraries 
and counting themselves colleagues of your 
army of progressive members. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, Ambler, Pennsylvania 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


It is particularly fortunate and happy that 
to me has been given the honor and privilege 
of bringing to this great organization the con- 
gratulations, hearty good wishes, and grateful 
appreciation of the millions of parents and 
teachers in every state. We have come to this 
great meeting to ask the cooperation of the 
A.L.A. in our plan for library extension. 

We want to move toward this great body of 
experts, the mass of people, who with only a 


sixth or eighth grade education want to learn 
to read and to find in books inspiration, solace, 
and practical aid. 


We are trying in our groups of parents and 
teachers to make reading a habit of life not 
merely a school subject. Parents and teach- 
ers so trained should pass on to the children a 
love for reading. It is this problem that we 
bring to you. 


MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Francis G. Bratr, President, Springfield, Illinois 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Whatever seeming turmoil there may be in 
the emotional and intellectual life of today, 
and whatever other remedies may be wisely 
applied, I am convinced that most of these 
difficulties, both in the present and in the past, 
arise out of the fact that so many people have 
never learned how to select and read a book. 
Wherever we can fix a habit of selecting and 
reading worth-while books, the emotional and 
intellectual life of the home, the community, 
and the nation will be strengthened. 


The work of organizing libraries and train- 
ing librarians is in this large sense a very 
fundamental work in the building of better 
character and better citizenship. 

As president of the National Education As- 
sociation, whose interests and purposes lie 
along these very lines, I extend to you the 
greetings of the teachers of the children of 
this Republic, and assure you of our hearty 
support in your endeavors to help in the great 
work of character and nation building. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE CHILD 
By Artuur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public Library 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Such of us as think it worth while to give 
to children any of our attention at all, would 
seem to be divided into two schools—those 
who regard them as simply adults of a smaller 
size, with like powers, feelings, motives, emo- 
tions, and intellects, only reduced in bulk or 
quantity by a certain per cent, and those who 
look upon them as a different order of being, 
no more like the adult than is a dog or a 
chicken. It would be hard to choose between 
these two erroneous views. Sometimes those 
who deal with children seem to entertain both 
in succession or even both at once. 


What is the truth? The truth cannot be 
stated in terms of fixed quantities, because 
every element of childhood is a variable. Tak- 
ing a given age-group of children, we may 
define it and study it in either of two ways, 
in one of which its composition is fixed and 
it varies as a group while in the other it is 
stationary as a group and varies in composi- 
tion. Fix your attention if you please on all 
the children within your city limits whose 
ages lie between four and five. If we continue 
to consider the individuals making up this 
group, the composition of it,.if we exclude 
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losses by death, will remain the same, but 
each of them, and therefore the average of 
the group, will change progressively. The 
group will be successively six, seven, eight 
year old, its average height will increase, its 
bodily proportions will vary, its mental power 
will grow, until the whole group passes out 
of childhood. But on the other hand, take 
the same group and consider, not the same 
individuals, but the group as defined perma- 
nently by its age limits. Fix your attention, 
that is, continuously upon all children between 
four and five years of age. The character- 
istics of this group will approach fixity. The 
average stature, appearance, and intelligence 
will remain very nearly the same, but the in- 
dividuals composing the group will alter from 
moment to moment, some continually passing 
out at the upper limit and others entering 
from the lower. When we talk about “the 
child” we may be considering either of these 
two groups; that is, we may mean a real in- 
dividual whose characteristics are progres- 
sively changing or an imaginary one whose 
characteristics do not alter but are made up 
by averaging those of thousands of different 
individuals. Child number one is the same 
child passing rapidly from one stage to an- 
other; child number two remains stationary, 
but it is continually a different child. These 
are merely the results of looking at children 
in general from the two different aspects in 
which any crowd of moving or growing things 
may be viewed. Neither of them coincides 
with either of the two false views that I have 
mentioned. The child’s relation to the adult is 
simply that of a developing organism toward 
its final form. The adult is the stage reached 
by child number one when its change has 
ceased, or, it is child number two when the 
group is so chosen that its upper limit is that 
of death. 


Now it is undeniable that this final, or adult 
form has itself changed greatly, when we 
think in ages instead of years. It is even now 
changing, but the changes are mental rather 
than physical. And biologists tell us that the 
stages through which the organism passes, 
beginning with the embryo, represent, in a 
rough way, the stages through which the adult 
has passed in its age-long development. Each 
individual travels in a brief time, over the 
same road that it has taken the race epochs 


to traverse. He resembles a protozoan at one 
moment, a fish at another, and finally a man; 
and he rises from savagery—which is early 
racial childhood—up to final civilization. We 
cannot treat the savage like the civilized man; 
he does not react in the same way to the same 
stimuli. Even so, we cannot treat the child 
as if he were an adult; but there is a differ. 
ence in the two cases, for the individual say- 
age will always be a savage, whereas the child 
is each moment growing out of his childhood, 
He is a unit in one stage of racial progress 
destined to rise to the highest stage that we 
yet know. 


Now most of our troubles in dealing with 
this very troublesome unit arise from two dif- 
ferent classes of facts, one affecting him and 
the other ourselves. To consider the former, 
the child must be dealt with both individually 
and in groups. In groups we have what I have 
called “child number two.” Taking a given 
grade in school, for instance, we have, year 
after year, individuals of similar ages and 
characteristics. Taking child number one, 
however, we have a rapid variable, and it is 
this very variability on which we must depend 
in our educative processes. In other words, 
every pupil must be dealt with differently 
from every other pupil, because no two are 
exactly alike; and yet they must be dealt with 
in groups, because otherwise we cannot get 
the action and reaction of mind on mind that 
is the essence of education. Man, who is to 
live socially, must be educated socially. Here 
is a paradox, because we cannot do both of 
these contradictory things at once. We can- 
not give each child a different training and 
yet train a whole group of them alike. What 
do we do in practice? We compromise, giv- 
ing as much individual attention as we can, 
and with it as much group work as we can. 
Neither the individual nor the group receives 
adequate attention and our educational meth- 
ods are defective, now on one side, now on 
another. It is the old story of trying to perfect 
that which is in its nature imperfect. 


Now let us consider the second class of 
facts, which affect the teacher, not the pupil 
—and by “teacher” I mean every adult who 
comes in contact with the child; for he learns 
from all. We adults were once children our- 
selves; our young friends will shortly be as 
“grown-up” as we. Yet our recollections of 
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our childhood are usually fatally defective, 
and are colored by adult conditions and modes 
of thought, while the child’s ideas of the 
workings of our minds, which will soon be the 
workings of his own, are still more false, for 
he has not even memory to guide him. To add 
to the difficulty of effecting a linkage between 
these two mental systems, that of the child 
is in process of growth, while ours is relatively 
stationary. Small wonder that we live with 
and among our children often without an atom 
of mutual understanding. The child’s inces- 
sant activity, physically in the constant play- 
impulse, mentally in what seems to us his 
insane desire for information on the most 
trivial points, meets with no response in the 
adult. The boy is told to “keep still” and 
“keep quiet,” and the impulses that were im- 
planted in him by nature to make his educa- 
tion easy are smothered at the outset. If we 
had our way, we should make odd creatures 
out of our little ones. Fortunately, nature, 
in the great majority of instances, is too 
strong for us. Instead of succeeding in our 
efforts to close the educative valve, we only 
clog and hinder the stream a little. You and 
I are what we are, intellectually, very largely 
in spite of what our well-meaning elders tried 
to do for us; and our own children will sim- 
ilarly escape our well-intentioned endeavors. 

So much for the child, taken by himself 
alone. Now a word about the library, and 
then we shall be in a position to consider them 
in their mutual relations. 


The modern public libraries have this in 
common with the libraries of a half-century 
past—they include collections of books. In 
what they try to do with those books, in their 
whole outlook on the community about them, 
in nearly all their aims and methods, they are 
so different that I sometimes think it a pity 
that we have not devised some different name 
for them. Their relations with the old libra- 
ries are evolutionary ; the old-fashioned library 
is little more than the arboreal ancestor of 
the modern institution. This change in the 
functions of the library is so radical that it 
is hard to describe it briefly, but perhaps it 
may be summed up by saying that in the old 
library the book was a record, to be preserved ; 
in the new, it is a message, to be proclaimed. 
The old librarian was the keeper of ‘dead 
treasures, which, once stolen, would be lost 


forever. The new is the sower of seed—the 
germs of living organisms, which dissemina- 
tion throughout the community will not waste, 
but multiply. The older man was right in his 
generation, for the soil had not been prepared ; 
it has been plowed and harrowed in our day, 
and to keep the seed from it is a crime. 


This change in attitude is responsible for 
activities on the part of the modern library 
which seem odd and improper to those who 
have scarcely outgrown the older ways. To 
do thus and so, they protest, is none of a 
library’s business. And they are right, if we 
use the word “library” in its old sense. If 
we had our new name here there would be no 
confusion. With the elder library of con- 
servation and jealous care they have indeed 
nothing to do. They are part and parcel of 
the new library of dissemination and public 
education. 


What has been said above about the old 
library carries with it, as a matter of course, 
that between it and the child there was no 
commerce. It bought records to keep, not seed 
te sow, and books intended for children were 
not matters of record. In my eleventh year 
I assisted at the foundation of a library in a 
New England town. It has now grown into 
the public library of that town, but its begin- 
nings were small indeed. So far as I can 
remember, the idea of including books for 
children never occurred to anyone—possibly 
because it was believed that the young people 
were already provided for sufficiently by their 
Sunday school libraries. If there was this as- 
sumption it was certainly a false one, for any- 
thing more inadequate than the old-fashioned 
Sunday school library probably never existed. 
Actually the first time that I ever saw a 
library that included books for children was 
in 1895, when I took charge of the New York 
Free Circulating Library. Even then there was 
no way of handling children separately. Later 
came children’s shelves and children’s alcoves, 
then the children’s room and finally the organ- 
ized children’s department, with its trained 
staff—the first creditable group-service estab- 
lished by the library. All this developed in a 
very few years, and it was done in response 
to a very urgent need. 


This fact is not everywhere recognized and 
our work here has been regarded with 
especial suspicion across the Atlantic. Li- 
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braries and librarians in the mother country 
generally hold that we have gone too fast 
and too far with the attention that we give to 
children, and even some American librarians 
are inclined to think that the pendulum has 
swung far to one side. It will move back 
again, they say, and will one day assume a 
position of equilibrium where we shall indeed 
remember the children but shall not devote 
so much time and attention to them as we do 
today. Some of their objections to the work 
done by most modern public libraries with and 
for children are as follows: 

1. No library can reach more than a very 
small proportion of the children in its com- 
munity. 

2. The money devoted to the equipment and 
upkeep of children’s rooms might better be 
devoted to increasing the service done by the 
library to the business men of the community. 

3. In the United States, library assistants 
are usually women, and the care of children 
in libraries is therefore entrusted largely to 
one sex. Teaching is already in the hands 
chiefly of women, and there is great danger, 
therefore, that our whole education system 
shall be feminized. 

4. Much of the treatment of children in 
and by libraries is altogether hysterical and 
is not based on sound principles of pedagogy. 

Let us see how much truth there may be in 
these assertions. 

It is true that no library can reach all of 
the children in its community; that is, it can- 
not accommodate them, all at once, in its chil- 
dren’s rooms, and it does not, in fact, reach 
a large proportion of them in any way. If we 
are to abandon work with children on this 
account, however, we should be logical, and 
give up our libraries altogether, for the same 
thing is true of the adult population. Our 
libraries are not now, and never will be, large 
enough to hold all the citizens at once. They 
do not now reach all the citizens, adult or 
juvenile, but it is surely their business to 
increase, year by year, the proportion of 
those that they do reach, and I believe that 
they are so doing. By ceasing our efforts to 
reach the children in ways that apply to them 
alone we might easily accelerate our progress 
with the adults, but the library would then 
be ambling, crab-like, aslant, instead of march- 
ing straight forward. By concentrating all 


our forces on the use of books of history it 
is possible that we might force it far above 
that of economics or travel; but this is not 
the way to foster the use of all kinds of books 
among all elements of the population, 


Are we doing with the children precisely 
what has been just condemned; namely con- 
centrating our forces upon them to the neglect 
of the adult? Not unless we are wrong to 
educate the child at all, rather than the adult, 
We saw at the outset that the child is the or- 
ganism in its growing stage. Special educative 
machinery is necessary to deal with that stage, 
in the library as elsewhere. If the adult has 
been neglected anywhere—and he has been 
neglected occasionally—the librarian has made 
a serious mistake; but this should be no gen- 
eral indictment of the policy of dealing sepa- 
rately and specially with children. 


Now, are we wrong in entrusting the carry- 
ing out of this policy to one sex alone? Gen- 
erally speaking, no; in certain ways, yes. The 
woman has been indicated by nature as the 
custodian of the young child; we make no 
mistake in turning over young children to 
her in the school and in the library. There 
must come a time when the man should take 
a hand in both places; and we have unfor- 
tunately postponed that time. We have too 
few men teachers and men librarians; this 
should be remedied. In some libraries of con- 
siderable size there are no men at all in places 
of authority. When there are, they have been 
too busy to interfere with the efficient conduct 
of their children’s departments by women 
superintendents. Books have been selected 
from the standpoint of one sex and the points 
of view of that sex have been emphasized 
unduly. If this is anyone’s fault it is that 
of the men, and I look to them to remedy it. 
But to abandon our system of library care 
for the children because we have turned it 
over exclusively to women, when the women 
have done their best with it—and better, far 
better, than men would have done with it 
alone, would be like abandoning our schools 
because we have too small a proportion of 
male teachers. 


No. In the main, we are on the right track 
in our system of children’s work in libraries. 
Here and there may be foolish librarians as 
we have foolish teachers and foolish lawyers. 
An overworked woman may occasionally get 
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“hysterical” as our friends call it. Yet on the 
whole I am willing to stand by the children’s 
librarian as she exists and the children’s room 
as it is. In the larger libraries the coordina- 
tion of the work and its interrelations with 
other branches have still to be worked out. 
We should concentrate ourselves on this, and 
I have no fear that we shall not do so. 


After all, our most powerful reasons for 
creating and maintaining in our libraries sepa- 
rate work with the children must be general 
and not specific. These general reasons per- 
meate our educational system and have opened 
the lines of least resistance along which, even 
unappreciated by most of us, the remarkable 
developments recited above have been proceed- 
ing. These lines of least resistance depend 
on the fact that the library is able to deal with 
our chief educational difficulties in a way im- 
possible for the school. Look back for a 
moment, if you please, on those difficulties as 
I have stated them. First there is the impos- 
sibility of treating the child altogether as an 
individual or as the member of a group. A 
compromise is necessary; but the library is 
in a position to make a better one than the 
school. Every child who uses the children’s 
room of a good library receives individual at- 
tention to a far greater degree than is possible 
in any school. He acts as a unit; chooses his 
reading as a unit, under competent advice, 
given to him as a unit, designed for him alone. 
And yet group reactions are possible to him 
here that he gets elsewhere only in play. He 
sits at a table with his fellows and has an 
opportunity of talking with them. He does 
not have to keep unnaturally quiet; there is 
a social, even a sort of civic atmosphere. He 
goes with his group to hear the stories that 
have influenced generation on generation of 
his forbears. And yet the main group dealt 
with by the library embraces all those dealt 
with by the school; it includes all children; 
the child does not leave it until he passes 
altogether out of childhood. His group-reac- 
tions are wider ; he comes to understand child 
humanity and to prepare himself in a way for 
the broader humanity with which he is one 
day to come in touch. 

Take now our second fundamental difficulty ; 
the impossibility of mutual understanding be- 
tween child and adult. This can never be 
fully overcome, but in no educational institu- 


tion is it reduced to such a minimum as in a 
library children’s room with the best type of 
children’s librarians, and the most carefully 
selected books. The magic of the book seems 
in some way to create a link that serves in 
part to interpret the child to the adult and 
the adult to the child; and the freedom of 
intercourse, of movement, the absence of re- 
straint, the atmosphere of kindliness and of 
service—all combine to make almost possible 
that complete sympathy which perhaps, in its 
entirety, we shall never achieve. 


I have kept for the last what is perhaps the 


library’s chief point of vantage in dealing with 
children. 


Some years ago, at a Child Welfare Exhi- 
bition in St. Louis, the exhibit of the Public 
Library included a model children’s room, 
with all of its activities in full operation. We 
registered children, issued cards, lent books 
for home use, took in books from all parts of 
the city and offered facilities for library read- 
ing. The result was, that while the exhibition 
was in progress our Children’s Room was sur- 
rounded by interested observers, and the chil- 
dren themselves were evidently the chief part 
of our exhibit. We frequently were called upon 
to explain why this feature was so natural 
and life-like. “How do you get these children 
to take part in your exhibit in this way?” 
was the query. “Do you have to pay them? 
and how do you proceed, in order to secure 
them?” The onlookers simply could not under- 
stand that they were not looking at a posed 
group of some kind, like the modern animal 
groups amid natural scenery and surroundings, 
in the great museums. It was hard to explain 
that they were looking at the real thing, and 
that the children were there because they 
wanted to be there, not because some one had 
bribed them or coaxed them. There is a lesson 
in this for educators—it is the same old lesson 
that Aesop tried to teach in his fable of the 
wind and the sun. You can’t blow a man’s 
coat off, but he will take it off himself when 
you make it to his interest to do so. Bribing 
and threatening are very coarse ways of estab- 
lishing a motive. There is inherent in every 
task that which will interest the doer if prop- 
erly presented. It should not be necessary to 
force or coax children to receive an education, 
nor is the education worth much that is 
obtained in this way. The boy who “creeps 
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like a snail, unwillingly, to school” might just 
as well stay away, it seems to me. The kinder- 
gartner has the right idea, and the so-called 
Gary System has borrowed it, but nowhere 
has it taken complete possession of the school 
machinery. The library is an era in advance 
of the school in this particular respect. Chil- 
dren are neither forced nor bribed to go to it. 
When you see a library room filled with chil- 
dren there is one thing of which you may be 
sure; they are all there of their own free will. 
No one is paying them for their attendance or 
frightening them into attendance by hints of 
punishment to come. And when you think of 
it, you will decide, I am sure, that this is a 
great deal. If you will take an inventory of 
what you know—a fascinating operation not 
completely carried out yet by anyone, so far 
as I know—you will find that what you retain, 
in the way of useful knowledge, is mostly 
material acquired through interest in it, or 
if otherwise acquired, at least retained through 
interest. And those things which we learned 
through a factitious interest, such as that 
inspired by fear, hope of reward, or a so- 
called “sense of duty,” without real inherent 
interest to sustain it, have mostly been for- 
gotten. How many of you can solve a quad- 
ratic equation? How many can translate a 
page of Caesar? Some of you can, I have 
no doubt, and in most cases, you who are able 
took especial interest in your algebra and 
Latin when you learned them, or have had 
such interest aroused in time to prevent the 
usual loss through forgetfulness. Now in the 
library, far more than in any other educative 
institution, what is absorbed is acquired 
through interest, and it is thus likely to have 
at least one element of permanence. 


The little boy who asked, in a New York 
library for “a book called How to Get Edu- 
cated and How to Stay So,” suggested a 
splendid title on which I hope someone will 
write a treatise some day. When the work 
appears, it will tell us, no doubt, that the way 
to stay educated is to learn through interest, 
and the way to lose one’s education is to learn 
with indifference. 

And the boy or the girl whose awakened 
interest has led him or her to love books in 
the library will never cease to love them, for 
the library, unlike the school, is a continuing 
influence. It is well that the association of 


the book with the task, inevitable, perhaps, 
in the school, shall be offset by dearer and 
truer associations, which shall lead, not to the 
abandonment of reading after schooldays, but 
to its continuation, with ever increasing love, 
and interest and companionship with the good 
and great of all past time, through life, 


I trust that no one will understand that I 
am advising the teacher, or the parent or the 
librarian to make no attempt to guide the 
child’s education. I do not say let the child 
study or read only what he likes; I say, make 
him like to read and study what will be best 
for him; for by so shaping his desires, you 
will create the element of interest without 
which you can do nothing. 


It is to be hoped that you do not expect to 
be enlightened upon the methods of creating 
this interest. To do this would be to give you 
a complete treatise on pedagogy, and for this 
I have neither the time nor the ability. But 
I know it can be done, because it has been 
done. And my point here, which I make no 
apology for reiterating, is that the library is 
in the way of doing it, more easily and more 
thoroughly than the school. This being the 
case, it would be worse than folly to give up 
our special points of vantage and descend, for 
any reason, whatever, to the dead level of 
formal instruction in our educative efforts. 
The world swarms with educative processes, 
which we should recognize, correlate, and use 
as we do the forces of nature. Mere school- 
ing is only one of them, though I should not 
think of minimizing its importance. But un- 
fortunately the hide-bound schoolman—not all 
are in this class, I hasten to admit—has never 
been willing to recognize such of these outside 
educative processes as he cannot take into 
his own system, assimilating or at least con- 
trolling them. Others he simply ignores, al- 
though we get perhaps ninety per cent of our 
effective training from them. To a great ex- 
tent he ignores the public library, though he 
may employ it as what he calls “a useful 
adjunct.” The library as an independent edu- 
cator, with separate and to some degree 
superior facilities for training the mind, he 
simply does not visualize. We need not worry 
about this; certainly we have never done 80. 
But I am sometimes disquieted by evidence 
that a few librarians are going over to this 
view themselves. When one of us announces 





























that our work with children is of the nature 
of a temporary expedient and that we must 
look forward to turning it all over to the 
schools; when some of our own committees 
are urging us to “get the teachers’ point of 
view” instead of trying to show them ours; 
when formal academic methods and symbols 
and results are held up as goals on which we 
should fix our immature but hopeful eyes— 
then it would seem to be time to emphasize 
again, and to emphasize as forcibly as possible 
that though a library truly educates, it is in 
no sense a school; that though the child and 
the adult both learn in it and from it, they 
are in no sense pupils—that we do not work 
through course and curriculum and schedule, 
that we have our own traditions, our own 
methods, and our own supereminent advan- 
tages, to be proudly maintained and not for 
one moment to be relaxed or abandoned. 

We have seen that the child is always a 
variable quantity ; that he must be dealt with 
both individually and in the group, and so 
differently that our actual practice must be 
a compromise and is generally a compromise 
made on a wrong basis; that complete sym- 
pathy between adult and child is difficult; that 
the element of interest, perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in education is not sufficiently 
used by educators—that in all these particulars 
the library seems to have an advantage over 
the school. We have seen that the present 
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system of handling young people in the library, 
unknown thirty years ago, has grown and ex- 
panded to somewhat remarkable proportions, 
and that despite some rather severe criticisms 
it remains, on the whole, one of the best re- 
sults that we have to show for our ‘half- 
century’s work in reorganizing the public 
library and fitting it to become a workable 
adjunct in the scheme of popular education. 
“The child is father of the man” says the 
adage. A prosaic professor of physiology is 
said to have once pointed out that this is an 
obvious mistake. It should be, of course, 
“The man is father of the child.” It may be 
that the trope of the adage and the literal 
professor’s prose, may best be taken togetner. 
All parents were children; all children are 
prospective or potential parents. Each one of 
us is at the same time, in the eye of Nature 
a descendant and an ancestor. It is only 
by regarding humanity as a whole, as a phe- 
nomenon of flux and change, and by looking 
at the child in particular as a changing group 
that mirrors in little the greater tidal surge 
of the race—that we can obtain a foothold 
from which to treat adequately this problem 
of the child and his education. The library has 
stretched out its hand and caught a twig. 
Thus steadied, its view, in one or two respects, 
is saner, as we librarians love to think, than 
that of any other institution that deals witb 
this problem of problems. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY LOOKING FORWARD 


By Joy Ermer Morcan, Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


For fifty years the American Library Asso- 
ciation has been a pioneer. The institution 
which it has established in American life dur- 
ing those years is one of the most significant 
that has been developed in the entire history 
of public education. To the men and women 
who have made the library what it is the 
world owes an eternal debt of gratitude. The 
influence of leaders like Melvil Dewey is more 
than that of the greatest general that ever 
directed an army. Could we hold a christen- 
ing today and name him anew, I should pro- 
pose that he be called the Horace Mann of 
the library movement. 





To a host of others who have labored for 
the cause throughout the years we also pay 
tribute and extend good wishes. Every libra- 
rian may well be proud of the American 
Library Association. The story of its early 
years reads like an epic. Its war service 
would be an enduring monument to any pro- 
fession. Its development during the years 
since the War has been continuous and sub- 
stantial. I have not read in many a day a 
nobler statement of achievement than that 
which appears in the 1926 Annual Reports of 
the Association. The secretary’s summary of 
things yet to be done must warm the heart of 
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every friend of education. 
the Headquarters staff have demonstrated 
their faith in deeds. From no other agency 
has the National Education Association had 
more fruitful cooperation. President Francis 
G. Blair, who for twenty years has been build- 
ing schools as the head of the great Illinois 
school system, wishes me to bring you greet- 
ings from the National Education Association 
and to express the hope that the American 
Library Association may enjoy a future fully 
worthy of its glorious past and its promising 
present. 

Only a few weeks before the American 
Library Association was organized in Phila- 
delphia the National Education Association 
held its sixteenth annual meeting in the nearby 
city of Baltimore. School builders too had 
felt the quickening of the centennial year. 
They looked back over the century that 
ended in 1876. They looked forward to some 
of the new needs and objectives. To read the 
eloquent speeches that were made on that occa- 
sion is to be struck with the parallelism be- 
tween the ideal of the free school and the 
ideal of the free public library. The library 
movement now is where the movement for 
universal elementary schooling then was. Said 
President W. F. Phelps on that occasion: 

“With a school population of thirteen mil- 
lion we have an actual enrolment of but eight 
million. We have a ghastly procession of 
thousands of untrained youths marching on 
each year to swell the ranks of illiterates that 
are at once the danger and disgrace of the 
Republic.” 

Says the American Library Association to- 
day: 


Mr. Milam and 


“Forty-four per cent of the population of 
the United States and Canada are without 
access to local public libraries.” 


Said President Phelps in 1876: 


“Many schools are not centers of moral and 
intellectual light and many teachers are blind 
leaders of the blind.” 


Say library workers now: 


_ “Many libraries are not centers of a rich 
intellectual life and many librarians are mere 
keepers of books.” 


Said President Phelps then: 


“Our schools for elementary instruction 
must be perfected and their blessings extended 
to every hamlet where a reasonable being can 
be found to be trained for the responsibilities 
of sovereign citizenship.” 
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Says the American Library Association to- 
day: 

“Our libraries must be improved and devel- 
oped in every community to encourage the 
maximum use of intelligence by all the people 
in work and leisure all the time.” 

In the Proceedings of that meeting of the 
National Education Association in 1876 we 
find a discussion of “What Is a School ?”—not 
unlike the efforts of today to redefine the 
function of the library in the larger terms of 
the new age. We find then an awakened sense 
of the importance of teacher training just as 
we find now a new devotion to the prepara- 
tion of librarians. 

By 1876 the ideal of a free public school 
was fairly established. It has taken half a 
century more to make elementary schooling 
universal. If the parallel holds, we shall see 
the American free library during the years 
ahead as much a part of every community as 
the public school is today. A nation which 
has struggled a century for mass schooling 
and universal literacy will spend a second cen- 
tury in the struggle for mass culture and uni- 
versal education. Having spent her billions to 
lay foundations, America cannot afford not to 
train her people in the use of the public 
library and to inspire them to develop libraries 
in their own homes. In this struggle for uni- 
versal education—as distinct from literacy— 
the school library is the first point of attack. 
To its interpretation and development we may 
well devote our energies. 

The school library lies at the very root of 
the new pedagogy of individual differences. 
It is the heart of any program of socialized 
effort and individual responsibility. The new 
curriculum now being forged in a thousand 
towns and cities cries for tools of learning 
which shall be as good in their fields as imple- 
ments of modern industry are in theirs. If 
the new urge toward education as a lifelong 
project is to become general the child must 
develop in the school library, attitudes, habits, 
and knowledge of intellectual resources which 
will lead him to use public libraries and to 
build up his own. As the world advances the 
will to learn and the technique of learning are 
needed more and more by the masses. In pro- 
portion as the individual has or lacks the 
philosophic-scientific attitude toward knowl- 
edge and life, he wins in the struggle to make 
the most of himself, 











The prospects of the school library are 
bound up with the future of the school itself. 
There is now in process of development a 
school which will be very different from the 
school of yesterday. The factors and stand- 
ards which are producing this new school 
have a direct bearing upon the place of to- 
morrow’s school library in the scheme of 
things. 


First Comes the Lengthening Period of 
Schooling. The total number of days 
schooling for the average American child in 
1800, when Horace Mann was a curious infant 
of four years, was only eighty-two; in 1840 
it was two hundred eight; by 1890 it had 
increased to seven hundred seventy; it is 
now twelve hundred; and the probabilities are 
that within a comparatively few years it will 
rise to two thousand days as the holding 
power of the school increases. The more 
days young people spend in school the more 
opportunity they have for wider contact with 
books and the formation of permanent reading 
tastes and habits. 


Second Comes the Improvement of the 
Teaching Personnel. If teachers have a 
narrow outlook children cannot be expected to 
develop broad vision. If teachers have not 
themselves developed the reading habit we 
should not be surprised to find it missing in 
the children. Heretofore and even now train- 
ing courses have been too short to give teach- 
ers familiarity with the literature of child- 
hood. But a better day is coming. Normal 
schools are being turned into teachers colleges 
with courses covering four years beyond the 
four-year high school. Within six years the 
National Education Association has grown 
from twenty thousand members to one hun- 
dred sixty thousand. More than two hundred 
thousand teachers attended summer school dur- 
ing 1926. Teacher travel is increasing as 
shown by the reports of steamship companies. 
This widening of teacher outlook must affect 
their intellectual vigor and reading habits, The 
teacher who reads helps children not only by 
his improved technique and richer understand- 
ing of the problems of childhood; he inspires 
them by the force of his own example. His 
enthusiasm and the atmosphere of mental alert- 
ness which he creates are unconsciously copied 
and the community begins to realize that the 
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school is sending out graduates of exceptional 
power and purpose. 

A Third Factor That Is Producing the 
New School Is the Development of School 
Administration. Until recently school ad- 
ministrators were drawn from the other pro- 
fessions—from politics, or from the ranks of 
successful teachers. Large responsibilities 
were assumed without special training. The 
facts which might underlie wise administra- 
tion had not even been gathered. All that is 
fast changing. Graduate courses in school 
administration have developed rapidly and are 
making themselves felt in the management of 
the schools. The Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association 
was reorganized in 1920 with a permanent 
secretary of its own and with a separate mem- 
bership fee which enables it to carry on sub- 
stantial activities. The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals is now in its 
eleventh year. The Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which was first organized 
in 1920, now has an enrolment of more than 
three thousand members. 


This development of school administration, 
particularly the improvement of the princi- 
palship, means an earnest search by men and 
women of broad vision for every agency that 
will make the work of the school more effect- 
ive. A principal who is merely a head teacher 
with a local outlook does not appreciate the 
school library so quickly as a trained principal 
with a wider outlook. 


A Fourth Factor in the Development of 
the New School Is the Coming of Educa- 
tional Science, now in its crude beginnings 
even as the science of medicine was a century 
ago. The psychology of behavior and the 
more accurate measurements of ability and 
achievement are profoundly influencing school 
practice. Cities and states are setting up re- 
search bureaus by the score. Preschool 
laboratories are throwing white light on the 
formation of character during the early years. 
The scientific attitude is reaching each year a 
wider and wider circle of teachers. This very 
year has produced a notable book on research 
for teachers. 


The teaching of the various school subjects 


is being revolutionized by this application of 
scientific technique. For example, the studies 
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that have been made by Dr. Gray of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and his followers into 
reading habits will profoundly affect not only 
the work of schools but also the work of 
libraries. As education grows more scientific, 
friction and lost motion decrease and there 
comes into the school and into the learning 
process an atmosphere of joyous adventure 
in striking contrast with many schools of yes- 
terday and even of today. 

The Fifth Factor in the Formation of the 
New School Is Curriculum Revision. For 
some time the feeling has been growing that 
our traditional American school curriculum is 
a thing of shreds and patches sadly in need of 
reorganization. When the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation appointed its Curriculum Commission 
in 1923, that body became the rallying poimt 
for those who believe that the schools must 
be adapted to the needs of all the children. It 
has drawn into one great cooperative enter- 
prise more than three hundred school systems. 
For two years the Commission has worked on 
the problems of the elementary school. This 
year it is studying the junior high school, and 
in 1928 will issue a yearbook on the senior 
high school. Less than two weeks ago it held 
a meeting at Association headquarters in 
Washington. There were noted school super- 
intendents, heads of schools of education, and 
specialists in various branches of learning. In 
this cooperative work by men and women 
charged with the administration of our school 
system, we have a program of action where 
only yesterday we had mere theories of what 
schools should be. One could not sit through 
these earnest discussions without being im- 
pressed by the statement made again and again 
that the school of tomorrow will be built 
around the library as the center of its activi- 
ties and organization. 

Here then are the factors that are produc- 
ing the new school—a longer period of school- 
ing, more highly trained teachers, expert 
school administration, a new science of edu- 
cation, and the new curriculum. The question 
for us today is this: What can librarians do 
to help in the development of the new school? 


The First Step Must Be the Interpreta- 
tion of the School Library to School People 
Who Are Not Yet Aware of Its Possibil- 
ities. Whether we like it or not, we can- 
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not take the school library for granted. The 
advocates of professional school library sery. 
ice must face the problem of interpreting an 
institution that over wide areas is almost 
entirely unknown. The standards adopted 
jointly by the American Library Association 
and the National Education Association haye 
accomplished much. The graded lists of books 
for elementary and high schools have helped, 
The annual prize for the best children’s book 
has served to point attention to the newer 
reading materials. Instruction in the use of 
books and libraries is making headway, 


It is good to see the recommendation that a 
specialist on the school library be added to 
the Headquarters staff of the American 
Library Association. The development of such 
a division would give new impetus to the 
school library movement. There are some 
wonderful school libraries in operation. Were 
the best practice made universal we should 
move ahead a whole generation. It will take 
years of patient effort to do this. 


Not long ago an audience of more than five 
hundred teachers was asked some questions 
about school libraries. Not one of the five 
hundred had ever heard of any of the New- 
bery books. Too little attention has been 
given to the more backward schools which 
need innumerable lists and suggestions of the 
simplest sort. In scores of matters that are 
as simple as a b c to the profession, persons 
outside the profession are still uninformed. 


There needs to be a clearer understanding 
of the part books play in the learning process. 
Persons who sneer at book learning should be 
met with clear and convincing answers. Teach- 
ers and parents need to realize what Amy 
Lowell so beautifully said in the lines 
“For — are more than books, they are the 

life, 
The very heart and core of ages past; 


The — why men lived, and worked, and 
ied, 


The essence and quintessence of their lives.” 


A Second Plank That Belongs in a Pro- 
gram of School Library Development is the 
establishment of a federal bureau of library 
research for the collection and spread of in- 
formation about library organization and ad- 
ministration. This proposed bureau should 
not be confused with the Library of Congress, 
or with the library within the Bureau of Edu- 
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cation. They are service institutions and as 
such will always require the entire energy of 
the best talent that can be had to direct them. 
There is need of another kind of agency 
which will do in an intensive way for the 
library field what the proposed Department 
of Education will do for education as a whole. 

Such a bureau should eventually find its 
place in a department of education with a 
secretary in the president’s cabinet. You are 
already familiar with the movement for the 
creation of such a department, which has been 
indorsed by the American Library Association, 
You will be giad to know that that movement 
is making steady and solid progress. Last 
year a simplified bill was prepared which has 
drawn to its support many influential persons 
who opposed the earlier bills because of the 
subsidies attached to them. In its , present 
form the bill merely proposes to bring to- 
gether in a unified department existing educa- 
tional activitics of the federal government and 
to provide funds for much needed research 
and publication. During a period when agri- 
culture, industry, and business have moved 
ahead by leaps and bounds in the collection and 
use of statistics, education has been content 
with data too meager for wise management. 
We do not have even such simple facts as the 
number of trained teachers in American 
schools. Data covering enrolment and finance 
are published too late for effective use, while 
figures on hog shipments and grain sales are 
available day by day. 


That there will sooner or later be a depart- 
ment of education there can be little doubt. 
In preparation for that event this Association 
may well have a plan for the development of 
library research in that department. 


A Third Problem Which Belongs Pecu- 
liarly to the School Library Is That of 
Obscene, Trashy, and Worthless Litera- 
ture. The newsstands of many cities liter- 
ally reek with magazines and books that thrive 
on the morbidity of youth. Periodicals which 
would be excluded from the mails find their 
way about by express and reach huge circula- 
tions at the expense of sound reading habits 
and ideals of decency. The distribution of 
such literature should be prohibited by city, 
State, and national law. The suppression of 
this filth has no connection with freedom of 
the press. The librarian should always stand 
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for freedom of thought, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of teaching; but he shares with 
parent and teacher the obligation to protect 
youth from commercialized exploitation. It is 
gratifying to see the publication of such arti- 
cles on this topic as “Youth and the News- 
stand” by Lucile Fargo which recently ap- 
peared in The Child Welfare Magazine, It 
means much to the library cause for libra- 
rians to be active in such movements. 


The Fourth Opportunity of the School 
Librarian Is to Translate Library Service 
Into the Objectives of Education and Life. 
America is now in the midst of a movement 
to insist that the schools actually do the things 
which in theory they exist to accomplish. One 
of the first steps in this movement is to define 
educational objectives in more concrete terms 
than heretofore. The country is now getting 
familiar with the seven objectives set up 
more than ten years ago by a committee of 
the National Education Association. They 
are: sound health, worthy home membership, 
mastery of the tools and technics of learning, 
faithful citizenship, vocational effectiveness, 
the wise use of leisure, and ethical character. 
It is not easy to turn these objectives into 
terms of school practice. The school tends to 
lag behind as science and living move 
forward. 


Just at this point libraries may be of great 
service. It is easier to buy a new book than 
to eliminate an old course or to introduce a 
new one. By building up collections of books 
and files of material around each of these 
objectives, the school library can enrich and 
round out the work of the formal curriculum. 
It is important that during the school years 
the child shall come to look upon these seven 
great ends as lifelong enterprises, which will 
require continued study as more knowledge 
becomes available and as civilization advances. 
Let us take, for example, the objective citi- 
zenship. If you think that citizenship can be 
taught from a single textbook try to recon- 
struct in your imagination the teaching you 
received in the schools and apply that to local, 
state, national, or world life today. 


If self-government is to endure, society 
must find a way to make the masses of men 
think. Brilliant leadership by the few can 
never take the place of informed intelligence 
among the many. The foundation for such 
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intelligence must be laid in the schools. The 
masses must be led to become students of the 
social order of which they are a part. Chil- 
dren must come to appreciate the precious 
heritage of freedom for which men have 
fought through all the centuries. They must 
learn to read widely and wisely. 


There is food for thought in what is hap- 
pening in Europe today. During this period 
of economic and social upheaval, self-govern- 
ment has been most secure in those nations 
where the school has been most effective. 
With large illiteracy, Russia has had its 
assassinations by the hundred thousands. Italy, 
on a foundation of inadequate elementary 
schools, has erected a dictatorship. France, 
which has so far weathered the storms, has 
its greatest difficulties in the areas of least 
education. Folk education in Germany, in 
spite of its narrowness, was universal and 
efficient enough to carry her through the 
crises of the past few years. England, with 
her free schools has gone through ordeals 
that would have wrecked a less well-disci- 
plined population. Czechoslovakia, with an 
educator for a national hero, has risen out of 
the wreckage of the War like the young giant 
that she is. If America is to learn a lesson 
from this European situation, she will de- 
mand an adequate school opportunity for 
every child and she will put this precious 
institution in charge of trained teachers and 
expert librarians who will make of each of 
the great objectives of education a center of 
reading and reflection. 

The Final and Greatest Need Is That of 
Trained School Librarians. It takes a par- 
ticular type of personality and special training 
to produce the ideal school librarian. I want 
to emphasize again a point which I made 
before this Association at its Hot Springs 
meeting in 1923. We have not even begun 
the task of training librarians for the schools. 
There are more than eight hundred thousand 
teachers in the United States. Were we to 
take the arbitrary and conservative ratio of 
one school librarian for every twenty teachers, 
we should need forty thousand school libra- 
rians. Assuming the average service period 
of ten years, when once the school libraries 
were adequately staffed, we should need four 
thousand new recruits each year. A state 
with five thousand teachers would need fifty 
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school library recruits each year. 


There are 
only eleven states with fewer than five thoy- 
sand teachers. 


If these figures sound large we must remind 
ourselves that this is a big nation and that the 
library is an investment and not an expense, 
There is not a state in the Union that would 
miss the relatively small sum required to add 
training for school librarianship to the work 
offered in one or more of its teacher-training 
institutions. That is the next step. Each of 
the state library associations might well ap- 
point a committee to approach the presidents 
of teachers colleges with a plan for training 
school librarians. A three-cornered coopera- 
tion including library associations, teachers col- 
leges, and school superintendents should pro- 
duce results. 

While the individual states are getting un- 
der way the American Library Association 
and the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion might well sponsor a joint summer course 
for school librarianship and for principals in- 
terested in developing this phase of their work. 
Such a course located near the summer con- 
vention city should attract promising material 
which would not be available during the reg- 
ular school year. 

One progressive school superintendent now 
encourages each year some of his best teach- 
ers to prepare for school librarianship. In 
that city school libraries are a real force and 
public library circulation is mounting rapidly. 
The school library can rise no higher than the 
vision, energy, and training of the men and 
women who manage it. 

If we wish to make headway we must exalt 
the librarian. We must demand better train- 
ing. We must strive for higher salaries. We 
must insist on more favorable conditions of 
work and greater recognition by the commu- 
nity. The need for higher salaries among 
librarians is imperative. This vital service in 
both school and public library cannot hold its 
own in competition with other fields unless 
there are decided advances in remuneration. 
You who are in the work now may be willing 
to stay. You are pioneers. You have already 
caught the vision, but it is not fair in this day 
of general prosperity to ask young people 
seeking a career to make the sacrifices that 











It is often easier to work 


you have made. 
for little than to insist on a just salary, but 
it is not good for society that persons in unim- 
portant activities wax rich while they who toil 
that the race may grow burn up, in the mere 
getting of food and shelter, energy that be- 


longs to the children. If we honestly believe 
that the destiny of the race is in the school 
and that the real makers of history are the 
molders of youth, let us lift up those who 
work in the school that youth may be lifted 
up. Let us exalt teaching. Let us magnify 
librarianship in order that we may do justice 
to vibrant growing youth seeking to prepare 
itself for tomorrow. We who serve education 
today are but a brigade in a mighty army that 
has come down the ages not to destroy but to 
save all that men have found best. Ours is 
a part of the long struggle for the discovery 
cf intelligence. 

Were a man on Mars with a memory that 
stretched back five thousand years to trace for 
us now the history of human intelligence on 
this earth, he would recall the slow twilight 
of the Orient, the flash of Greece in her glory, 
a spark on the Galilean hills, the diffused 
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magnificence of Rome, the subsequent dark- 
ness, the coming of science, the fiery struggle 
for freedom of thought and speech and assem- 
bly, the demand for universal literacy; and 
finally—the noblest achievement of them all— 
the idea of bringing to the masses of men, 
without regard to wealth, race, or religion, the 
world’s accumulation of recorded knowledge. 
That idea is one of the new things under the 
sun. It is peculiarly American. It has led to 
the growth of an institution whose very estab- 
lishment is a sublime expression of faith in 
the improvability of the race. To every libra- 
rian whose heart beats to the measure of the 
founders of this great cause there must come 
a challenge to magnify the library, to make 
it the center of the intellectual forces of our 
day, to create in the school, as the very heart 
of its work and leisure, a library which shall 
be to the child what the larger institution is 
to man. Thus may we develop during the 
precious years of childhood an abiding joy 
in learning. Thus shall we make of the school 
a hundred-gated Thebes where every chamber 
is a door—‘“a door to something grander— 
loftier walls, and vaster floor.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
By Donatp B. Gitcarist, University of Rochester Library 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Looking back over fifty years’ growth of 
American colleges and universities is no more 
surprising perhaps than viewing the growth 
of railroads, crops, prisons, or public libraries. 
In fact, statistically the universities are likely 
to suffer in comparison. 

If it seems impressive to remark that the 
total revenue for higher education in America 
in 1875 was just under $8,000,000, and in 1925 
$387,500,000,* 48 times as much; if it seems 
impressive to say that the average annual 
donations to Harvard in the ’70’s amounted to 
less than $100,000 a year, and since 1910 have 
been received in millions each year, it is also 
important to remember “that the per capita 
wealth of the country has shown a far greater 
rate of increase, suggesting that educational 
and philanthropic enthusiasm are not outrun- 
ning our purses.”’} 
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The story of college and university libraries 
previous to 1876 is a barren but interesting 
one, which has been told effectively and pic- 
turesquely by Koch, Carlton, and others. The 
1876 report today seems to present a de- 
pressing picture of snail-like progress. 

Individual donors, not appropriations, were 
in general the source of additions, and most 
of the descriptions of individual college libra- 
ries in the 1876 report point with greatest 
pride to bequests and donations of old and 
rare volumes. 

As for architecture, perhaps the Chancel- 
lor Green Library at Princeton, built in 1872- 
73 at a cost of $120,000, was as fine as any 
existing in the country. 

College and university libraries in 1876 
were not very different from those in 1850, 
They were open but a few hours a week, with 
resources for the purchase of only a few, if 
any, current books, indifferently administered, 
usually by a professor who devoted part of 
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his time to the work because of personal en- 
thusiasm, not much used by the faculty, 
scarcely at all by the students. 

Student society libraries served still in many 
places as the reading centers for the students 
and some of them were larger and without 
doubt better stocked with current books than 
the college library. The society libraries at 
Yale were deposited with the university 
library in 1871, and at Dartmouth in 1874. 
In the latter case, the college agreed there- 
after to open its library “continuously.” 

And one gathers no impression from the 
1876 report that the ends of education were 
not being pretty well served. The underlying 
principle of the early American college or 
university was discipline—mental, moral, and 
religious,* and no doubt for most institutions 
in 1876 libraries were adequate for the part 
they were supposed to play. 

Otis Robinson, in his paper on College 
Library Administration, laments “the present 
tendency to drift away from the solid reading 
which made the scholars of past generations, 
and be contented with the easy reproductions 
of thoughts in the newspapers and maga- 
zines.” 

Many other problems were worrying libra- 
rians, and are discussed at length in the 
famous report: 


How to distinguish between the numbers 
and the working power of the contents of the 
library. 

Whether to lend books and lose some of 
them, or simply preserve them. Robinson’s 
argument for free access to the shelves for 
students was viewed, no doubt, with skepticism, 
perhaps as the rash impulse of an immature 
enthusiast. 

How far a college should promote science 
by providing its professors with books for 
original investigations outside their official 
duties. 

Whether or not to print the catalog of the 
library in book form. 

“The question was beginning to be asked 
whether the building up of one great library 
in a college is as useful as the building up 
of several special libraries in it, or supple- 
ment the central collection by special and 
technical libraries adapted to every department 
of instruction, literary and scientific.” 





* Encyclopedia Britannica, v. 27, p. 776. 
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And if these problems seem either simple 
or insoluble today, please remember that Wil- 
liam F. Poole was counting his classed cir. 
culation with a bag full of peas at the Chi- 
cago Public Library. 


College and university libraries were not 
very different in 1876 from 1850, but some 
of the leaders of the day were pregnant with 
ideas which they were trying out. Dewey, at 
Amherst, had a brand new classification and 
a classed catalog. Many were advocating 
some arrangement to revive and keep up to 
date Poole’s Index to Periodicals, which had 
been out of print for twenty years. 


F. B. Perkins and William Mathews were 
advocating academic standing for the libra- 
rian. 

Three things happened around 1876 which 
have profoundly and permanently changed the 
principle underlying higher education in 
America: Vassar graduated its first class in 
1867; Cornell was founded in 1868; and Jus- 
tin Winsor went to Harvard in 1877, 


Higher education for women is significant 
of the widening concepts of education, but 
not of great significance in the matter of 
libraries. 


Ezra Cornell’s institution, where it was 
intended that any person should find instruc- 
tion in any subject, established a new prin- 
ciple with educational ramifications which 
would astonish even its far-seeing founder— 
witness the recent catalogs of some of our 
universities with their courses in millinery, 
newspaper reporting, real estate, scenario writ- 
ing, and ice cream making. 


Justin Winsor went to Harvard in 1877. 
Harvard should celebrate the semicentennial 
of that event. Winsor was an administrator 
of the first order, a scholar who understood 
the needs of scholars, and an educator imbued 
with the idea of extending the use of books 
by students. 


From teaching the humanities and a little 
conservative science to prepare gentlemen for 
public life and the professions, the universi- 
ties’ interests were to be expanded to include 
the universe, and formal training in any little 
task which men find to do in it. 


A fourth factor less easily dated was also 
becoming important about this time—the intro- 
duction of the seminar method of instruction, 














and the organization of research for advanced 
degrees. 

The seminar method of study, discarding 
the textbook for the direct examination of 
authorities, rapidly percolated from the grad- 
uate school into the college, and revolutionized 
the faculty attitude toward the library, brought 
it to life, demanded services which had been 
only dreamed of, and presented to librarians 
a whole new set of problems which they have 
been at for fifty years and have by no means 
solved yet. 

All this on universities in general, that we 
may avoid the error of thinking university 
librarians entitled to too much credit for the 
movements and changes which are so apparent 
in a backward glance. 

But perhaps this is but setting up a straw 
man to knock him down, for not a few libra- 
rians saw what was coming, and some were 
ahead of their colleagues on the faculties in 
devising ways and means, getting funds, and 
learning, with the librarians of the large ref- 
erence and public libraries, to make materials 
for study and research available. 

For this past half-century colleges and uni- 
versities have been pretty consistently occupied 
with broadening the curriculum, improving the 


standards of scholarship in graduate and un-— 


dergraduate schools, and providing as best 
they could for the hoards of our youth who 
have applied for admission. 

Fifty years have greatly diversified the 
character of our institutions. Some, like Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Chicago, 
California, Johns Hopkins, have developed a 


group of great graduate schools with many, 


strong departments, among which the college 
plays a minor part. Some, like Amherst, Wil- 
liams, and Dartmouth, have stuck to their 
original purpose as a college, of giving high- 
grade undergraduate instruction. 

In many institutions the college has one or 
two or three graduate departments or schools 
allied with it. There are a host of the small 
colleges, sectarian and non-sectarian, without 
the resources, had they the desire to expand. 
Many of them still rely largely on the text- 
book and lecture method of instruction, with 
poorly equipped teachers and poorer libraries. 
Here and there, no doubt, there is a real Mark 
Hopkins on a log. 

Some have become universities in a legal 
Sense and little more, spreading their butter 
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so thin there is little flavor to their meal. 
Their libraries show it, whatever statistics 
may say. 

The librarians of large universities have 
set the pace for our profession throughout the 
period (though not inconsiderable contribu- 
tions have come from librarians of smaller in- 
stitutions), and this is natural, since the larger 
universities have all the problems of the 
smaller institutions, greater financial re- 
sources, larger and for the most part more 
thoroughly trained staffs. 

In 1876 Harvard, with 227,000 volumes, was 
the largest in the country. Yale had 95,000, 
and six others had between 30,000 and 45,000. 
Many of the principal libraries had less than 
10,000. 

From the latest figures given on college 
and university libraries, it is gathered that 
nine now have over 500,000 volumes, among 
the state institutions, California, Illinois, and 
Michigan; among those privately controlled, 
Chicago, Cornell, Columbia, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, while Yale with 1,500,- 
000, and Harvard with 2,500,000 volumes 
still lead the list. There are eighteen public 
institutions and thirty-eight privately con- 
trolled with between 100,000 and 500,000 each; 
seventy public institutions and 381 privately 
controlled institutions have 10,000 to 100,000. 
Twenty-three public institutions and 324 pri- 
vately controlled institutions have less than 
10,000 volumes. Thirty-six per cent of the 
whole 913 fall into the lowest group. 

Bearing in mind that these statistics are 
padded, especially among the lower groups, 
with unusable gifts and unused government 
documents, the showing is far from creditable 
for the lower three-quarters of the group. 

There are several associations of colleges 
and universities, created for the purpose of 
studying problems of general interest to the 
institutions. There are ten such state associa- 
tions, four ‘regional in their scope, one na- 
tional. Some, but not all, have adopted mini- 
mum standards for libraries, recognizing the 
number of books as a measure of an institu- 
tion’s efficiency. The minimum standards re- 
quired by the most exacting are “8,000 volumes 
exclusive of public documents, bearing spe- 
cifically on the subjects taught, with definite 
annual appropriations of new books.” This 
is virtually a confession that these associa- 
tions are doing but a perfunctory piece of 
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work, or are totally unaware of the functions 
college libraries should perform. A most thor- 
ough analysis of the needs of an effective arts 
college library was made by Mr. Bishop be- 
fore the Ohio College Association in 1919, 
and is reprinted from School and Society in 
The backs of books. Mr. Bishop’s conclusion 
is that “The college with less than a hundred 
thousand volumes is but ill prepared to give 
modern work in the humanities and in sci- 
ence.” A considerable number of librarians 
would consider this conservative, and the fact 
that the leading college collections today far 
exceed this number, without any thought of 
a surfeit, gives eloquent testimony to the 
soundness of his arguments. 


In the scramble for materials which no one 
had fifty years ago, there has been no division 
of fields, there is none today, and there has 
been much competition, whether consciously 
or not. To the university with the longest 
purse and the keenest buyers came the spoils. 


By this means and by the gifts of several 
private collectors of discrimination and great 
wealth, the special collections in this country 
are in the aggregate of considerable impor- 
tance. Scholars must still, and undoubtedly 
should in the future, go to Europe for re- 
search in European history, for example; but 
American scholars are decidedly better 
equipped at home than they were. 


Professor Haskins of Harvard, in his presi- 
dential address before the American Histor- 
ical Association four years ago, remarked: 
“We are far from European libraries and 
archives; our own collections are inadequate, 
and the large repositories are few and often 
remote from the individual worker. Yet two 
generations of productive scholarship show 
that such difficulties are not insurmountable. 
What was hard for Prescott and Lee has be- 
come much easier for us, with new photo- 
graphic processes, and the rapid development 
of library centers... .” 

Some very notable collections, of extreme 
importance to scholars, are now in our uni- 
versity collections: 

The William L. Clements Library of Amer- 
icana, including among other things the papers 
of General Nathaniel Greene, of the Clinton 
Family, and of the first Marquis of Lans- 
down; 

The Hoover collection at Stanford; 
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The John Carter Brown collection at Brown 
University ; 

The Fiske collection on Dante at Cornell; 

The Garcia collection at the University of 
‘hexas. 

There is only time for a sampling, and 
the great public libraries will add immensely 
to the list, which surveys now in progress 
will disclose. 

Justin Winsor presented in the 1876 report 
some of the dangers of competitive collecting 
in special fields, and some of the benefits to 
be derived from cooperation and the establish- 
ment of regional centers. While little heed 
was given to his remarks, the situation has 
gradually approached an acute stage. Great 
collections have been assembled for the use of 
a great scholar in many places, only to have 
him depart before completing his work and 
no one appointed to carry it on. The solution 
of these and other closely related problems 
cannot be reached by librarians, and it can be 
undertaken only with a thorough understand- 
ing of the factors involved, and at the initia- 
tive of those responsible for university admin- 
istrative policy. Their solution lies along the 
road of scholarly cooperation, and quite pos- 
sibly cannot be undertaken seriously until a 
period of stabilization in the field of higher 
education, which at present seems remote. 

The whole problem of regional division of 
responsibility for collecting has recently been 
revived, and the publication of the Union List 
of Serials, which is proving such a marvelous 
boon to scholarship, will serve to overcome 
inertia as no amount of talking ever could.” 

In buildings, the first which we can call 
“modern,” the first into which anything like 
scientific planning entered adequate to the new 
demands, was the Wisconsin State Historical 
Library Building. This also housed the State 
University Library, and was planned in 1895. 
The plan, in all essentials of interior arrange- 
ment, was the work of the librarians. It in- 
cluded seminar rooms and individual studies. 
(These were provided in the Northwestern 
Library planned in 1892.) There were study 
tables in the stack, and the various depart- 
ments were so distributed in relation to one 
another as to insure economy of administra- 
tion. Dr. Putnam characterized the building 
at the time as “beautiful . . . dignified, and 
efficient to its purpose to a degree rarely ex- 
hibited in any building for library uses.” 











It has stood the test of twenty-five years 
remarkably well, though like every one before 
it, and most libraries since, the rate of growth, 
both of collections and readers, has far ex- 
ceeded the calculations of the builders. 

Not another university library building in a 
decade seems in retrospect to have been 
planned with sufficient forethought and under- 
standing. 

The Low Library at Columbia, built at 
the same time, is our best example of archi- 
tecture misused. 

The Mount Holyoke Library, built in 1905, 
featured a browsing room, borrowing the idea 
from the Providence Public Library. 


The Mount Holyoke building was followed 
by Vassar, Brown, and Bryn Mawr, in short 
order, all showing evidence of careful study 
and a comprehension of functions not evi- 
denced since the erection of the Wisconsin 
building. 

Since 1912 we have seen several imposing 
buildings go up with evidence of real under- 
standing of service in the plan; the Univer- 
sity of California (1912), Johns Hopkins 
(1913), Harvard (1915), and more recently 
the University of Minnesota, the University 
of Illinois, the Iowa State College at Ames, 
and plans for the University of Washington, 
Dartmouth, and Yale. 


These present a variety of architectural 
solutions to university problems, Johns Hop- 
kins at one extreme, and Minnesota at the 
other; Johns Hopkins with its decentralization 
within the building, faculty offices, access to 
the stacks for great numbers of students, and 
a complicated central control; Minnesota with 
its high centralization, strict economy of space, 
and with room for very great expansion. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast between 
the 1890’s and the present day is shown at 
Illinois. The building from which Mr. Wind- 
sor is just moving was planned in 1896.* At 
that time the library had 27,000 volumes, and 
was growing at the rate of nearly 3,000 a year. 
They planned shelves for 163,000 volumes and 
one reading room 60x90 feet. In 1916, twenty 
years later, they had acquired 343,000 volumes, 
doubling 314 times in 20 years, and were 
growing at the rate of 30,000 volumes a year. 
This collection has doubled once again in the 
past 10 years. The student body increased 


_ 


* Library Journal 1906. 
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at a corresponding rate, from 1,100 in 1896 
to 5,500 in 1916 to 9,600 in 1926. In their new 
building, which has a layout very similar to 
the Minnesota plan, the first stack unit will 
house about a million volumes, and is designed 
to be expanded by units of half a million 
capacity each, up to four or perhaps five mil- 
lion volumes. The main reading room is 45x 
300 feet, and there are four other great read- 
ing rooms, over 100 feet long. 

Is this the limit, or another milestone on 
the way to progress? Is education on such a 
scale to be a cultural influence, or an industry 
for the quantity production of a trade-marked 
product ? 

Of all our institutional libraries, the Wide- 
ner building at Harvard, the largest, presents 
the greatest complexity in plan and the great- 
est refinement in architectural and technical 
details. 

Among the group of small colleges, perhaps 
Dartmouth, with about 2,000 students, presents 
as interesting an example as any at the pres- 
ent moment. The library possesses about 
240,000 volumes. There will be no great 
reading room. There will be a very large 
and luxurious browsing room, a study hall 
without books, for those who seek to escape 
poker games and typewriters in the dormitory 
rooms. Seminars, cubicles, and private 
studies will be provided liberally for faculty, 
advanced students, and visiting scholars. There 
will be all about an atmosphere of comfort, 
leisure, and freedom from congestion. This 
type of building would be no more useful at 
the University of Illinois than the Illinois 
building would be economical for Dartmouth. 
In paying especial attention to the promotion 
of culture through reading outside required 
work, the Dartmouth building may be pointing 
the way towards a new function which will 
receive more than casual attention from col- 
lege librarians in the future. 

The great majority of college library build- 
ings, and the older university library buildings, 
are totally inadequate to perform the teaching 
and cultural functions, which have developed 
within the past decade. 

The technical internal problems relating to 
library administration, university libraries 
have shared and worked over in common with 
public and reference libraries for fifty years. 
Many of our problems are so different from 
those of public and reference libraries that 
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they seem to offer no promise of a uniform 
solution. 

There are many signs that the ideals of uni- 
formity of procedure among different libraries, 
minuteness of analysis in the catalog and clas- 
sification, on which so much of the time 
allowed for professional meetings has been 
spent during the past fifty years, are to be 
treated with less deference in the future. Wit- 
ness the selective cataloging being tried out 
at Harvard, which while admittedly full of 
dangers is also full of promise, and will un- 
doubtedly commend itself to others for fur- 
ther experiment. Technical proficiency in order 
and loan work has perhaps received more 
attention in universities than in public libra- 
ries. 

Instruction to undergraduates in the use of 
the library is gradually being accepted by 
administrations as necessary, and in some 
places it has been extended from the usual 
perfunctory lecture to a semester or a 
year course, in some cases elective, in others 
compulsory. A graduate course in bibliog- 
raphy given by the librarian is now compul- 
sory at Yale for candidates for the doctor’s 
degree. (Few librarians would be equipped 
to give it.) Dr. Hicks at Columbia has 
developed a course on legal bibliography, 
made compulsory this year, which is probably 
unique. Princeton gives a course of lectures 
to graduate students, but this is still elective. 

The important reference and bibliograph- 
ical work being done in university libraries is 
undertaken in cooperation with the large pub- 
lic and reference libraries. The Union List 
of Serials is the most conspicuous example. 
Several others of a more special nature are 
projected or under way. 

Several institutions have published catalogs 
of special collections which make significant 
contributions to bibliographical knowledge. 

The published works of Bishop, Koch, Miss 
Mudge, and Hicks, among many, are widely 
known outside library circles, while the con- 
tributions made by college and _ university 
librarians to professional literature have been 
voluminous and varied. 

Service within the institutions has fallen 
far short of some of the best of the large 
public libraries. This is partly due to lack of 
funds, partly to the fact that the faculty com- 
prises, as a rule, a very large group of special- 
ists, presumably better equipped in their more 
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narrow fields than could be expected of a 
group of special librarians. Several of the 
largest libraries have the nucleus of such a 
group, departmental collections have fre. 
quently found apt curators, and there appears 
to be a growing possibility for development 
in this direction. Very little has been done 
toward developing buildings and service along 
the lines of the Detroit, Cleveland, and Los 
Angeles public libraries, but studies are under 
way which may shortly give us an example 
of such service in a university library, 

College libraries have been criticized sharply 
for not taking a more aggressive attitude 
toward the promotion of books and reecreg. 
tional reading. John Cotton Dana’s obserya- 
tions on the subject in the Freeman, February 
21, 1923, were characteristically damning and, 
without question, generally true. But it was 
a bit unfortunate that the answers of forty- 
six institutions, chosen at random, to six short 
questions should have settled the matter of the 
prevailing practice, and furnished a basis of 
comparison with “our best public libraries,” 
Some of our best college and university libra- 
ries must have received no inquiry or failed to 
answer, for the Chamberlain Room at Dart- 
mouth, and the Brothers Library at Yale have 
been keeping the “richest and most thought- 
provoking literature easily available for home 
reading to all students and faculty” for several 
decades. Princeton, Minnesota, and Pennsyl- 
vania offer similar facilities, and several in- 
stitutions have special rooms for this work, 
but it is true that they do not share in the 
aggressiveness of some of our most strenuous 
public libraries, and are not likely to do so in 
the future, for reasons which have been very 
well stated by the Professor of History at 
Vassar in a recent article.* 

In this kind of service lies, however, another 
very promising field for future development. 
Mr. Dana attacked at one point. Mr. Bishop, 
in the same paper already referred to, ex- 
pressed the opinion of some of the leaders, 
librarians who happen to be educators, and 
sums up the situation most effectively: 

“The most conspicuous feature of our col- 
lege library service in the past twenty-five 
years has been its devoted sacrifice. Libra- 
rians have been making bricks without straw, 
have been trying to be all things to all men, 





* Lucy M. Salmon, “The College Library.” Libre- 
ries 31:322-325. 
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but with the usual result of satisfying no one, Many of these problems involve inter-insti- 
: themselves included. I cannot name a col- tutional cooperation through agencies like the 
. lege or a university library in the United Association of American Universities, and the 
. States today which is adequately manned to regional associations doing similar work. Their 
. render such effective service as our hospitals, proceedings reveal scarcely a single paper dis- 
: and even our laboratories, can give... . cussing library problems, and librarians are 
, Most conspicuously have the librarians of col- seldom if ever on their programs. 
, leges been obliged to lag behind their col- It is not long going to be sufficient for the 
: leagues in public library work, chiefly because librarian to be a good library administrator, a 
. of lack of funds... .”* good book buyer, a good bibliographer, and a 
et 
e Both scientific and practical judges are ques- good teacher. Whether the institution be 
tioning the quality of the products of our large or small, the librarian must be an edu- 
y institutions, and the efficacy of our methods of  cator, able to share the responsibility for the 
e preparation. The English system is being educational policy with deans, the president, 
. studied with all seriousness. and the executive committee of the board of 
Neither the college nor university library has trustees. f 
y yet reached anything like an independent posi- We have two, perhaps more, such men in 
L tion in the institution. With the faculty, and ¢tive service, with many ones. ‘WO hope, 
s the laboratories, it is one of the functional @head of them, who have achieved great 
. services. From the vast endowments poured things quietly and without ostentation, who 
t into higher education, a modest part has come have won through varied abilities, sound 
e to libraries, but the old plaints are still with Vision, and effective diplomacy, the respect and 
f us: there are never funds enough to do all deference of real educators, and who are enti- 
F that we ought to be doing. The tailor still tled, though they would be the last to demand 
- cuts his coat to fit the cloth. it, to a high place in the history of higher 
" Recent studies indicate that more rather nena = Amerie. 3S hapa: ie Os 
4 than less will be required of libraries, partic- ners zed po Poe Ge Lae a oe 
Re ularly in the quality of service. They show University hexSer caesar 
4 that the importance of the library as a func- The horizon has broadened. The problems 
e tion in education has still to be developed. W face have multiplied, and are eternally 
4 Particularly they indicate that the possibility Complicated by the enormous funds needed. 
I for their usefulness in planting the seed of We have not arrived, but we are on Ot Ses 
4 culture, to those of our students capable of ™ the quest of knowledge, understanding, and 
k, cultivating it, remains a field for pioneer the satisfactions of life, for ourselves and 
1e rary for the rising generation, which, with a faith 
1s not to be denied, knocks at our gates and asks 
in *W. W. Bishop, The backs of books, pp. 213-214. for light. 
y 
at 
EVERY LIBRARY WORKER A TRUSTEE, EVERY TRUSTEE A 
et WORKER 
4 By J. RANpotpH Coorince, Trustee, Boston Athenaeum 
f SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
- My words, I promise you, shall be few, view as to the library worker and suggest 
but I hope to the point. I have been signally some shortcomings of the trustee himself, of 
- honored in being invited as a trustee to ad- which disinclination to work is the most out- 
“ dress a General Session of the American standing. 
.. Library Association and as in such a confer- Lest I begin with a misunderstanding, Dr. 
¥, ence as this the trustee necessarily and all too Bostwick in the Trustees’ Section yesterday 
n, markedly remains upon the side lines, I shall intimated that there are trustees who seek to 
tell you only that which you yourselves do be library workers and even library workers 
ra know, explain as I can the trustee point of | who try to be trustees. When, therefore, I 
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shall speak upon “Every library worker a 
trustee, every trustee a worker,” I wish to be 
understood in a wholly figurative sense. 

The history of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is the story of the birth and infancy 
of the modern profession of librarianship. 
Libraries are as old as civilization. The 
utmost use of libraries by the largest number 
of possible readers is a goal already in sight. 
Is it a legitimate object? Is it worth striving 
for? Or is it only the possible and incidental 
outcome of librarianship and not the necessary 
aim and purpose of the profession? Lawyers 
and doctors do not expressly set themselves 
to increase the number of controversies or 
cases of illness. They deal with human beings 
as they find them and benefit their fellow-men 
by striving for a nearer approach to justice, a 
more effective prevention and cure of disease. 
Their provinces are jurisprudence and medi- 
cine, but their livelihood is largely, though not 
exclusively, a matter of cases. So by analogy 
librarianship deals with human records as it 
finds them and benefits humanity by the pres- 
ervation and classification of these records 
making them accessible and usable and striv- 
ing for a more effective prevention and cure 
of ignorance. Its province is literature, in- 
cluding journalism and illustration, but its 
vitality is largely though not exclusively a 
matter of cases. How shall the library worker 
become a dweller in the province of libra- 
rianship? By study. How shall the library 
worker make librarianship vital? By stim- 
ulation. 

Few persons outside the profession have 
any clear conception of the requirements of 
librarianship as an occupation, a profession, a 
career. 

As an occupation, its value to the worker is 
self-evident. It offers as a rule agreeable 
working conditions, intelligent associates, an 
assured if moderate salary, and possibilities of 
promotion and even of a retiring allowance. 
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On the other hand, merely as an occupation, 
it presupposes some knowledge as to most of 
the following questions and a thousand besides 
neither more nor less difficult. 

The Library of Congress, the game of 
bridge, the game of chess, the Panama 
did Mark Twain write The luck of roaring 
camp, some biographies of Washington, Lin. 
coln, or Roosevelt, the nature and use of a 
dictionary-catalog, the first encyclopedia, the 
manufacture of bricks or steel or ice cream 
cones, American students of Shakespeare, the 
theory of the internal combustion engine, the 
structure of a sonnet, parliamentary law for 
women’s clubs, and the latest if not the final 
authority on salesmanship, scenario writing, 
or etiquette. 

Librarianship as a profession needs no enco- 
mium from me. If you seek its monuments, 
look around. 

The organization of the profession while 
never fortunately an end in itself is the means 
of increasing beyond all estimating the pro- 
fessional effectiveness of the eight thousand 
or nine thousand individual members of the 
American Library Association. With an in- 
come this year exceeding $400,000 and a roll 
of committees which function with constant 
or intermittent activity, the ultimate goal ade- 
quate library service within easy reach of 
everyone in the United States or Canada is 
reasonable and attainable even though forty- 
four per cent of the course yet remains to be 
run. 

Librarianship as a career, the permanent en- 
largement of a high calling, is illustrated by 
the shining examples of a Dewey and a Put- 
nam, to mention only those. 

Do you remember the original definition 
given by Dr. Wiley of scientific agriculture? 
He was asked once what scientific agriculture 
was. Dr. Wiley replied instantly, “It is the 
art of making two dollars of appropriation 
grow where one dollar grew before.” 


REMARKS AT THE THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


By Hersert Putnam, An Honorary President of the Conference, Presiding 


It is the practice of royalty, on occasions 
of self-gratulation, to bestow largesse. It is 
especially the practice on birthdays. And the 
crownéd powers of the A. L.A. have certainly 


regarded it on this anniversary year: distrib- 

uting lavishly the honors within their gift. 
As one of the chief beneficiaries, I make my 

obeisance and acknowledgments. The honor 











my 








for which you have selected me is one which 
I relish, and relish more completely because 
you have coupled me in it with a benefactor 
of the Association who from its birth and for 
the entire half-century of its existence has 
unselfishly devoted himself and his resources 
to it and the cause which it represents; and 
has done this without professional incentive 
or the obligations of office, but purely under 
the compulsion of his own convictions, per- 
sonal enthusiasms, and civic spirit. Your ad- 
ministration, Mr. President, has done fitly in 
recognizing this in the designation of Mr. 
Bowker as an Honorary President of this 
Conference; and I am glad, as any American 
librarian should be, to be associated with him 
in the designation. 

Such an honor has now a significance as 
never before in the history of the A.L.A.: 
for, beginning as a mere assemblage of indi- 
viduals engaged in isolated effort, the Asso- 
ciation has come to be itself an organism, 
exercising a corporate power and authority 
foracommon end. It has gathered to its service, 
as perhaps no other organization within any 
field, the abilities and allegiance of an entire 
profession. It has undertaken large responsi- 
bilities, and met them efficiently. It has in- 
spired confidence in its judgment, in its integ- 
rity, in its professional spirit, and in its com- 
petence for business. And as a result it has 
now, by deliberate choice, become vested with 
large resources for direct application. 

The particular application is to the United 
States and Canada; but its interest has no such 
limits: for the material for its service must 
come chiefly from abroad, consisting of all 
that man has recorded of what he has seen, 
has thought, has felt, has done, that may 
have concern for his fellows. As compared 
with the world at large our own such record 
is but brief and shallow. Not neglecting it, 
we recognize that the major part of our ma- 
terial must be sought elsewhere—in the 
lengthier experience and more profound reflec- 
tion of the peoples beyond our gates. 

Moreover, coming to the service of it, we 
recognize that here also we are new to the 
part, and that, however jauntily we may put 
forward the devices we have discovered and 
perfected, there are elements in the under- 
standing, conservation, and interpretation of 
the book more influential than apparatus and 


method. 
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And it is, if not with humility, at least with 
some sense of relative values, that on occa- 
sions of general import such as this we wish 
the concurrence of the veterans. It is not 
merely our voice we wish to amplify: it is 
our ideas. Our sessions become international. 

In being permitted to preside at this one 
my memory naturally reverts to the interna- 
tional sessions of twenty-two years ago, 
when, at the St. Louis Exposition, many dele- 
gates from foreign countries joined us in a 
review of the progress of libraries, compari- 
sons of experience, and confident agreement 
as to the mission of the book, and of our 
service through it to the cause of interna- 
tional understanding and of world peace. 
Much water has run under the bridge since 
then, and, alas! much blood. A catastrophic 
war has for a period suspended the peace, 
disrupted the understanding. And we cannot 
deny that among the influences inducing it, 
books themselves--certain of them—played a 
nefarious part. A power for the greatest good 
carries with it the power for the greatest ill. 
That seems divinely ordained. 

To admit it, however, is not to despair of 
the mission of books, or of their efficacy, 
when adequately used, in the promotion of 
peace and of sympathetic understanding. And 
if a partial, partisan, and malign use of them 
was one of the influences actuating to the War, 
we can still claim that a fuller, freer, and 
more candid use of them might have operated 
to prevent it. 

At all events we gather here with an undi- 
minished confidence in them and in their mis- 
sion, and a sense of their increasing impor- 
tance in the era that is before us. For if 
there is anything which distinguishes it, if not 
in kind, at least in degree, from the eras pre- 
ceding it, it is enfranchisement; the enfran- 
chisement of institutions from forms ill-fitting 
and outworn, the enfranchisement of the indi- 
vidual intelligence by a freer pursuit of 
knowledge, and the enfranchisement of the 
human spirit in more liberal opportunities for 
intercourse and culture. By human contact 
wherever possible, but for the majority of 
mankind through the medium of the printed 
word. Our aim is therefore to see that in 
its fullest freedom and import this word shall 
reach every citizen who may benefit by it. It 
is also, we know, the aim of devoted members 
of our profession throughout the civilized 
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world: fellow-workers, with a like faith, in 
a common cause. 

But if it is the service of certain books to 
free the human spirit, it is also the office of 
others to keep it within bounds: to prevent 
it from that excess which is regardless of all 
convention, contemptuous of all that has gone 
before; to prevent liberty from becoming 
license, enfranchisement disintegration, the 
release from degrading restraints a defiance 
of that wholesome restraint which lies in 
respect for the travail and reflection of the 
past, and for the orderly conventions, morali- 
ties, and standards of beauty which have devel- 
oped from them. And it is as a conservative 
influence that our libraries can perform for the 
community a unique service even more im- 
portant than that which, with other agencies, 
they perform as a liberalizing one. 

Quite distinct, moreover, from the service 
of books to the community generally—in rais- 
ing the general level of intelligence, in enlarg- 
ing the general understanding, and in quicken- 
ing the general sympathy—is the service of 
certain of them in promoting the advance of 
learning. And if the effort of our fifty years 
has been most characteristically toward the 
former ends, it has by no means ignored the 
latter. 

The time has come when in the pursuit of 
it we. must not rest content with the acquisi- 
tion of the material but must seek the cooper- 
ation of librarians everywhere in so organizing 
it as to render it promptly and economically 
effective for the promotion of research as a 
whole. The mass of it is prodigious. It is, 
and will remain, unevenly distributed. But 
there is no reason why an apparatus supplying 
a guide to it should not be constructed which 
would be generally available. With reference 
to certain groups, such an apparatus has 
already been attempted, some of it has lapsed, 
some is in process. 

To compass the field of learning as a whole 
is still the open problem. Its solution will 
depend upon the possibility of an interna- 
tional cooperation which will center the effort 
where most economical, and diffuse the results : 
for of all waste in the apparatus of science, 
waste in the unnecessary duplication of biblio- 
graphic apparatus, or in forms of it not gen- 
erally available, seems the least excusable. 

In the realization of this the interests con- 
cerned with research are busily considering 


the problem from the standpoint of their needs, 
librarians and bibliographers from the stand- 
point of their abilities. Assurance lies only 
in a concurrence of these groups, a systematic 
plan of action, and then, adequate resources 
for carrying it out. 


Certain phases of it are occupying the atten. 
tion of the Committee on Intellectual Cooper- 
ation of the League of Nations, certain spe- 
cific projects that of its associated Subcommit- 
tee on Bibliography. Thus far, however, while 
measures have been taken for the exchange of 
information—measures promoted by the sery- 
ice headquarters of the Committee at Paris, 
there is not yet in sight a resource for finane- 
ing any of the general bibliographic projects 
which would bring the recorded learning of 
the world to the service of science. Associa- 
tions of librarians may express their belief in 
them, their zeal to cooperate in them; but the 
resource for financing them must come from 
elsewhere. 


Quite within our professional and associated 
abilities, however, are certain other projects 
of an administrative nature such as formed 
the subject of resolutions adopted by the recent 
Congress of librarians at Prague: projects 
involving the organization at some central 
point, and diffusion from there, of information 
as to library methods, instruction in library 
science, and standardization; and the direct 
promotion of exchanges both of publications 
and of personnel; with the possibility that 
such a center might also serve as headquarters 
for the documentation which must be the Basis 
of any general repertorium of literature, 


The Resolutions produced an Executive 
Committee, headed by Dr. Tille; and upon his 
designation Professor Henriot, one of its 
members, was constituted delegate general of 
the Committee in such relations as might be 
developed with the League Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation. A communication from 
Professor Henriot is now before our Asso- 
ciation reporting agreeable conferences with 
the League Committee, but submitting for the 
consideration of the Association a proposal 
that accommodation for the work of his Com- 
mittee shall be provided at the American 
Library in Paris, and that the necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses, estimated for the pres- 
ent at $2,000 per annum, shall be raised by 
contribution from associations of librarians, 
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with the hope that the A.L.A. may be in a 
position to contribute in proportion to its abili- 
ties:—which are assumed to equal those of all 
the other associations combined! What is 
proposed is in effect but a Secretariat; and 
for the cooperating library interests of the 
world a general Secretariat seems a not im- 
modest conception. 

On Thursday morning, at a meeting at 
which your Committee on International Rela- 
tions will, it is hoped, be joined by the for- 
eign delegates to the Conference, there will 
be opportunity for the discussion of this, 
and doubtless other proposals for international 
cooperation. 


This session and that of Thursday evening 
are rather to enable us to listen to certain of 
our visitors who may have a special message 
for us, or particular experiences which may 
profit us, or a philosophy of which we should 
welcome a glimpse. 

The program includes of course only a few 
of those from whom we should be glad to 
hear. Without being unduly distended it 
could not include more. But if, among the 
omissions, are certain representatives of ob- 
vious importance, the explanation is in the 
uncertainty of their presence until too late for 
inclusion. The Program Committee desires 
this to be understood. 


SEED TIME AND HARVEST—THE STORY OF THE A. L. A. 


By R. R. Bowker, Editor, Library Journal, New York City 


ANNIVERSARY SESSION 


Half a century ago there came together in 
New York three young men of ideals and 
ideas, brain-seed which finds rich harvest in 
this assemblage, in the American Library As- 
sociation, and in the development of the mod- 
ern American library system, whose methods, 
as this international conference indicates, have 
found their way around the world. The eld- 
est of these was Frederick Leypoldt, founder 
of the firm of Leypoldt and Holt, later made 
famous through the work of that publishing 
genius, Henry Holt, the octogenarian, who 
passed from us this very year. Frederick Ley- 
poldt was a great bibliographer, enthusiastic 
in his devotion, who founded many other 
enterprises, but who too often sent his literary 
ships to sea without commercial ballast. Thus 
he sacrificed himself and died too early, a 
martyr in the cause of American bibliography 
which in its trade relations he had standard- 
ized in the great American Catalogue of 1876, 
developed from the crude earlier works of 
Roerbach and Kelly. Mr. Leypoldt achieved 
this catalog of books in print in 1876 at great 
risk and cost, and not to his own profit. The 
youngest of the three was Melvil Dewey, an 
Amherst graduate of 1874, who had been 
interested in library progress during his un- 
dergraduate years, and indeed first thought of 
the decimal classification which has now made 
his name famous throughout the library world, 





as he sat in compulsory chapel one morning 
and during the president’s dull sermon em- 
ployed his mind to better advantage in the 
process of thought which led suddenly to this 
inspiration. Mr. Dewey has built himself a 
library monument in the minds of librarians 
and the reading public through this work, and 
has later built himself a physical monument 
in the hotel system, a world wonder, devel- 
oped as the Lake Placid Club, which has of 
late years divorced him, in practice though not 
in spirit, from the library profession. 

Their purpose was to discuss a proposed 
library periodical which had been announced 
by Mr. Leypoldt as the natural outcome of 
the page of literary notes which had devel- 
oped in the Publishers’ Weekly. On this an- 
nouncement Mr. Dewey came post-haste to 
New York to take a hand in the game. A 
library periodical had been in his mind among 
his many inventions and he had, in fact, con- 
ferred with a Boston publisher towards this 
end. As a result, the Library Journal was 
established and the first number was issued in 
September 1876, with Mr. Dewey as manag- 
ing editor and myself as general editor. In 
the course of this preliminary consultation, 
held in March in the old World Building at 
37 Park Row, it was suggested that there 
should be an association as well as a period- 
ical, and letters and telegrams were at once 
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dispatched to a score of leading librarians 
throughout the country asking cooperation. To 
these all responses were favorable except that 
of Dr. Poole, who wanted to know who these 
presuming and unknown young people might 
be and what they were after, forgetful that he 
was himself the youngest member of the con- 
ference of 1853. Thus the prehistoric preface 
to the book of beginnings of the American 
Library Association ! 


Midcentury, the hour seemed to have struck 
and the signal “full speed ahead” given for 
library development. In England the exile 
Panizzi, Italian patriot, foremost of library 
pioneers, joining the British Museum in 1831, 
had become in 1837 Keeper of Printed Books 
and planned the great circular reading room 
and the iron book stacks surrounding it still 
known as the “new library,” his own sketch 
for which has been preserved and facsimiled 
in a Museum publication. The first British 
Library Act had been passed in 1850. In 
this country Peterborough, New Hampshire 
(1833), and Orange (1846) and Wayland, 
Massachusetts (1848), had of their own ini- 
tiative started town libraries; New Hamp- 
shire in 1849 had passed the first state act fol- 
lowed in 1851 by Massachusetts. The Boston 
Public Library was definitely established in 
1852, this new temple of freedom facing the 
Massachusetts State House across the historic 
Common. A census of 1850 by Professor 
Jewett, head of Smithsonian Institution, re- 
corded six hundred forty-four general 
libraries with two million one hundred 
forty-four thousand sixty-nine volumes aside 
from the remains of district school libra- 
ries, resulting from New York’s futile dis- 
trict school law of 1835. Congress had shown 
interest in libraries by appropriating $25,000 
for Jewett’s scheme, the prophecy of the mod- 
ern linotype, for a Chaldean system of title-a- 
line baked bricks, later dubbed by Dr. Poole 
the “mud catalogue,” which, alas, warped out 
of line! Thus came 1853 and the first call 
for a national conference. 


Unfortunately this conference of 1853, held 
in the picturesque building of the New York 
University on Washington Square, a building 
famous for the experiments of Draper, Henry, 
and Morse, and as the locale of Theodore 
Winthrop’s “Cecil Dreeme,” planned much and 
accomplished nothing. It had no Melvil Dewey 
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or Paul Otlet for motive power. 


Professor 
Jewett, then the leader of librarianship in 


America, presided. The conference passed 
many resolutions, emphasizing the need for a 
national library to be developed from the 
Smithsonian Institution, a process since re. 
versed in actual evolution, the extension of 
popular libraries and a manual for their use, 
which was later actually prepared by Reuben 
A. Guild, librarian of Brown University, the 
secretary of the conference; the usefulness of 
Poole’s Index and its extension to cover trans- 
actions of societies; interchange of library 
catalogs; provision for a national association 
and a conference in the following year. The 
refusal of Congress to develop the Smith- 
sonian Library into a national library caused 
the resignation of Professor Jewett and his 
acceptance of the librarianship of the new 
Boston Public Library. Nothing except Guild's 
manual came to pass, but of the four score 
men (no women) who then assembled six 
survived to be present at the conference in 
October 1876 at which the American Library 
Association had its birth. Panic in 1857, the 


Civil War, inflation, the agonies of recon- 
struction, thereafter made dark days for 
America. 


A new dawn brightened for the Republic in 
1876. The Centennial Exposition at the na- 
tion’s birthplace made Philadelphia again the 
nation’s focus. When Don Pedro of Brazil, 
emperor and democrat, set its wheels in mo- 
tion, the thrill of the new era went through 
the country. The electrical age had opened; 
the telephone was here. All nations brought 
their best to show us; a Vienna model bakery 
taught us to make good bread and good coffee. 
Congress and conferences accompanied the 
progress of the Centennial; last and modestly 
came the librarians. 


There and then on October 4, a day memor- 
able to us, gathered ninety men and thirteen 
women. The sterner sex had not then become 
the submerged sex in library gatherings and 
in the world at large. Justin Winsor presided, 
Melvil Dewey took his rightful place as sec- 
retary. The three days’ conference culmin- 
ated on October 6, fifty years ago this day, in 
the resolution forming the American Library 
Association, in which Mr, Dewey proudly en- 
rolled himself as No. 1 and to which he gave 
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the motto, “The best reading for the greatest 
number at the least cost.” 

At this time the big three among American 
librarians were Justin Winsor, William F. 
Poole, and Charles A. Cutter. Justin Winsor, 
leonine in his whole make-up, Professor Jew- 
ett’s successor at the Boston Public Library, 
later university librarian of Harvard, a great 
scholar, a great bibliographer, a great his- 
torian, became the first president of the Asso- 
ciation, 1876-85. William F. Poole, then libra- 
rian of the Chicago Public Library in its be- 
ginnings, who in his Yale student days had 
with John Edmands, also of honored mem- 
ory, developed the germ of Poole’s Index, an 
amusingly gruff person on the surface with a 
true heart-beat underneath, the ladies’ spokes- 
man in the early conferences, always the critic 
of new things, became the second president, 
1885-87. Charles A. Cutter, then librarian 
of the Boston Athenaeum, a nervous, wiry lit- 
tle man of charming personality, made his 
mark on the profession by his careful work in 
cataloging and classification, including the 
preparation of the famous Cutter’s rules and 
as the chairman of the original Cooperation 
Committee, and became the third president, 
1887-89. 

The Librarian of Congress was then Ains- 
worth R. Spofford, whose brain was an index 
to the volumes shelved or piled in the old 
congressional library within the Capitol, at 
whose learning congressmen stood aghast, in 
whose time the copyright office was a drawer 
Yin his desk into which were thrust records and 
remittances alike, a contrast in every way to 
the splendid Library of Congress of today 
with Herbert Putnam as its head and Thor- 
vald Solberg as the chief of the scores of 
employees of the copyright office. Mr. Put- 
nam’s genius for organization has been the 
greatest of gifts for library development. 
Dr. John S. Billings was in the Surgeon- 
General’s office editing the medical catalog 
which made him famous, and preparing him- 
self for his future work as the director of 
the New York Public Library system, de- 
veloped on the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
foundations ; he outlined on a post card, also 
still preserved, the plan for the great build- 
ing on Fifth Avenue. To these should be 
added many names on the honor roll beyond 
possibility of present mention, most of them 
gone over to the majority, some few still 





with us. But I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing the beloved Brett, whose monument and 
memorial is in the great Cleveland Public Li- 
brary of today. 


The thousands of women who now form 
the majority of the A.L.A. and most library 
organizations should especially revere the 
work of three women, one of them still yearly 
honored after her half-century of personal 
service. Caroline M. Hewins, New England’s 
spinster, has mothered thousands of boys and 
girls, who love her as a foster parent, and her 
special service was in pioneer work in the 
evaluation and listing of books for children. 
Mrs. Minerva W. Saunders, affectionately 
known as Mawtucket of Pawtucket, is entitled 
to perpetual recognition for introducing the 
open shelf and bringing the little people, pre- 
viously banished from the library, into full 
comradeship at the sawed off tables and chairs 
which she ingeniously provided for them. 
Mary Wright Plummer, a graceful poet and 
writer for children, who shared with Theresa 
West Elmendorf and Alice S. Tyler the honor 
of the A.L.A. presidency, was an early gradu- 
ate of the first library school when at Colum- 
bia, and as the head of the Pratt Institute 
Library School and the organizer of the 
Library School of the New York Public Li- 
brary, did great service in the development of 
training for librarianship. Today the chil- 
dren’s room, the open shelf, and the library 
school are monuments of these three women. 


At the second conference, in New York, 
1877, the attendance lessened to sixty-six, but 
from this went the delegation to the first Eng- 
lish conference in London to give their inspira- 
tion and cooperation in the formation of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom. 
At this presided John Winter Jones, principal 
librarian of the British Museum, who in his 
inaugural address made graceful acknowledg- 
ment saying to the American visitors, “The 
idea of holding a conference of librarians 
originated in America—in that country of 
energy and activity which has set the world 
so many good examples, and of which a con- 
ference of librarians is not least notable, 
judging from the practical results which may 
be anticipated from it.” 


That Association, under a changed title, has 
thriven since and has in cooperation with it an 
association of library assistants and in 1927 
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will itself celebrate its semicentenary to which 
we of America send cordial congratulations 
from this historic occasion. 


One recalls from these early days the fig- 
ures of Henry R. Tedder, he of the charming 
manners, whose portrait in the Athenaeum 
Club commemorates his fifty years of service 
as its librarian, and Richard Garnett, who sat 
in the center of the circular reading room of 
the British Museum, a busy and beneficent 
spider in that web, with the smile that never 
came off, of equal courtesy to the Prince of 
Wales or the most youthful inquirer; freakish 
E. B. Nicholson, the prime mover in organiz- 
ing the L.A.U.K., and best beloved of all, that 
large-handed and large-hearted librarian of 
Cambridge University, Henry Bradshaw, fore- 
most of English bibliographers, to whose 
funeral came many years after the greatest 
men in all England. 


With the exception of the biennial confer- 
ences at Boston, 1879, and Washington, 1881, 
and the gap in 1884, the A.L.A. has since held 
conferences each year, and though for many 
years the attendance fell below the hundred 
mark, the thousand mark was reached and 
passed at Magnolia in 1902 and the two thou- 
sand mark is presumably to be passed at the 
present conference, while over eight thousand 
six hundred members are now enrolled. The 
Association has met from the Atlantic at 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, to the 
Pacific at San Francisco, Portland, and 
Seattle, with two excursions to Alaska; 
and from New Orleans and Atlanta in the 
South to Montreal and Ottawa with our Cana- 
dian brethren, who are happily enrolled as 
Americans in the comprehensive American 
Library Association. These journeyings, in- 
cluding pre- and post-conference excursions, 
have had a happy effect in helping to make each 
section of our America known to every other 
through library relations in development of 
national and international feeling, which latter 
has been broadened by participation in confer- 
ences at London, Brussels, Paris, and this year 
at Prague. But the growth of the Associa- 
tion has been even more marked in the several 
fields into which its activities have broadened 
and the many sections and round tables asso- 
ciated within it; the four affiliated organiza- 
tions, including the valuable Special Libraries 
Association with well toward a thousand mem- 


bers, now patterned in England; the League 
of Library Commissions, representing com. 
missions in forty-four states and Provinces; 
the National Associations of State and Law 
Librarians; and cognate organizations, the 
American Association of Library Schools, the 
Bibliographical Society of America, the Amer- 
ican Library Institute, the Medical Library 
Association, and the Library Department of 
the National Education Association; besides 
which there are fifty-five state, provincial, or 
regional associations and scores of local clubs 
and minor organizations throughout the coun- 
try. It is not possible within a half-hour to 
trace the story of the A.L.A. through its many 
activities, but four special triumphs illustrate 
amply the scope and success of its manifold 
endeavors. 


Yet America must not be too proud or 
boastful of its library achievements. At the 
University of Leyden you may see catalog 
cards, big and clumsy though they may be, 
dating centuries back. France had a Société 
Franklin nearly a century ago for the estab- 
lishment of libraries for the people, with a list 
of eight hundred suitable books and especial 
provision for the children. Spain’s colonial 
capitals in South America have still rem- 
nants of the libraries, very dead, to be sure, . 
even when they were established centuries ago, 
and today Barcelona is the center of a re- 
markable system of public libraries through- 
out Catalonia, and has not only a library 
school but certificates granted under govern- 
mental examinations. Russia in Czarist days 
had municipal libraries as well as a library 
system “underground” and the most remark- 
able scheme of traveling libraries was that of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway which sent library 
cars east and west from a central office. In 
Japan I saw in a Buddhist Temple a revolving 
bookcase of the type patented by Danner but 
a generation ago, and the University of Tokyo 
had before the earthquake a mausoleum for 
dead books such as President Eliot thought 
was his original suggestion. China had thou- 
sands of years ago wonderful encyclopedias 
from which our agricultural experts have ob- 
tained ‘the earliest information about plant 
life. What America has done is to modernize, 
standardize, and above all, develop in the spirit 
of democratic progress. 


A notable example is the standard catalog 
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card. Before 1876, from the University of 
Leyden’s huge pasteboard to the tiny slip used 
by Harvard, there were all sorts and condi- 
tions of catalog cards, these in themselves an 
improvement on the cumbrous system of 
pasted-in slips in the awkward volumes of the 
British Museum catalog. A chief function of 
the A.L.A. in its earliest days was the work 
of the Cooperation Committee of which 
Charies A. Cutter was chairman and one of 
its principal achievements was the standard 
library card. The first sized card, twelve and 
a half by five centimeters, known as the I 
or Index size, proved small for long titles or 
for evaluation notes, especially when the hole 
for a binding rod was introduced. This was 
succeeded by the P or postal size, twelve and 
a half by seven and a half centimeters, the 
same as the government postal card, which 
permitted catalog cards and postal cards to be 
kept together in the same tray. Unfortunately 
Uncle Sam became generous toward his 
patrons and made a larger card, which threw 
this scheme out of gear. The P size proved 
so convenient that it has come into general 
use in America and elsewhere. The happy 
culmination came when the Library of Con- 
gress, in 1901, placed at the service of all 
libraries its bibliographical facilities by fur- 
nishing at cost of duplication the L. C. cata- 
log card. At this date more than a million 
works have thus been covered with cards, fur- 
nished now to over three thousand seven hun- 
dred libraries and other subscribers, and the 
cards in stock aggregate seventy million. Five 
other libraries supplement the series by addi- 
tional issues in their special fields, and the out- 
come is a magnificent example of national 
service, at no additional cost to the national 
finances, and of splendid cooperation through- 
out the library . world. 


The Amherst graduate, when he hit upon 
the decimal classification for book subjects, 
discovered a principle or invented a use in the 
decimal system as a means of easy, minute, 
and logical classification, which is of the 
widest usefulness. In my relations with the 
Edison Company I applied it to the accounting 
and audit of a great corporation, and I have 
been surprised that it has not been utilized 
for library statistics and accounting. It is in 
use in thousands of libraries, abroad as well 
as here, and though the New York Public Li- 





brary, like the Library of Congress and other 
great libraries, has its own classification for 
its reference collection, it uses this classifica- 
tion throughout its fifty-two branches. It has 
reached its extreme development in the twelve 
million fiches of the card repertoire of the 
Institut International de Bibliographie at 
Brussels, the work of that European Dewey, 
Paul Otlet, which has grown to such immense 
proportions that house room for it is a diffi- 
cult problem indeed. The D. C. reaches its 
twelfth edition and revision in this semicen- 
tenary year, covering the new arts and sciences 
of the past fifty years. It was a marvelous 
achievement that an undergraduate should 
map out with such comprehensiveness the 
scope of literature of fifty years ago, and the 
many editions and revisions, though they have 
not fully caught up with scientific diversifica- 
tion, are illustrations of the eternal battle be- 
tween standardization and progress which can 
never altogether be solved. 


Training for librarianship had been sporad- 
ically attempted here and there, as is evi- 
denced in Miss Plummer’s chapter, since re- 
vised by Frank K. Walter, in that great library 
cyclopedia born and reborn, in its many chap- 
ters which will be one of the triumphs of the 
A.L.A. should its completion be assured within 
the next half-century or so! But it was not 
until 1883 that the real library school had its 
inception in a proposal to the trustees of 
Columbia College, reported by Melvil Dewey 
to ¢he Buffalo conference in that year. The 
plan was well received, except by Dr. Poole, 
who suggested that “there is no training school 
for educating librarians like a well-managed 
library,” and as the next speaker said, threw 
a whole pool of cold water on the scheme. 
But the conference gave its approval and the 
trustees of Columbia College, of which Mr. 
Dewey was then librarian, sanctioned it in 
1885, though on the awful disclosure that its 
students might be women a counter resolution 
denied the use of any recitation room within 
the college to women. Nevertheless, a lumber 
room was found and cleared, and in January 
1887 the first library school was in actual 
operation, that which in 1889 went to Albany 
with Mr. Dewey and this year becomes a part 
of the consolidated School of Library Service 
which Columbia University gladly accepts and 
adopts, its “womanphobia” cured to the extent 
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that today forty-nine per cent of its thirty 
thousand students are women. The Association 
of American Library Schools now includes 
fifteen library schools, and others are in proc- 
ess of development. Many colleges or libra- 
ries have summer courses and unnumbered 
libraries have training or apprentice classes, 
while from England to India and China 
library schools on the American pattern have 
been established. This great work of profes- 
sional education is in process of coordination 
through the recently organized A.L.A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship; and the mag- 
nificent grant of $2,000,000 for library school 
purposes from the Carnegie Corporation and 
the project at the University of Chicago for a 
graduate library school, ultimately with a 
separate building, emphasize the fact that the 
library calling has indeed become a trained 
and learned profession. 


When in the critical year 1917 America had 
at last to prepare for war, the American Li- 
brary Association was not slow to foresee the 
need which it must supply. Plans were pre- 
sented to the Louisville conference in June 
and a national committee of seven members, 
with the Librarian of Congress as executive 
director, was appointed, which throughout the 
War centralized all efforts and perfected a 
remarkable organization of which Secretary 
of War Baker said, “The American Library 
Association seemed to me almost perfectly 
organized and worthy of a high place among 
the ‘seven sisters of service’,”’—a popular 
phrase originating within our library ranks. 
“A million dollars for a million books for a 
million men’ was the first slogan, but demand 
and supply so far outran this estimate that, in 
all, nearly six million dollars were contrib- 
uted, the Carnegie Corporation providing for 
buildings at the camps, and seven million vol- 
umes bought or collected through local libra- 
ries from the public were “used and used up” 
by our four million men, served by nearly a 
regiment of able librarians and experienced 
assistants, men and women vying with each 
other in devoted service. A feature of the 
overseas work, the American Library in Paris, 
has become a permanent institution, an out- 
post of the A.L.A. abroad; and with it in the 
old palace of the papal nuncio, is the Library 
School whose immediate future is assured by 


the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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After the armistice, “Your job back home” 
became the focus of work for the returning 
soldiers and hospital and like service con. 
tinued. As they reached home the veterans 
became library missionaries in their home 
towns, and both in immediate service and in 
prophecy for the future this war work will be 
recorded as one of the greatest triumphs of 
the A.L.A. 


With library development in this country, 
and in fact the world over, must indeed be 
associated one name, that of Andrew Carne- 
gie. Never can there be more and more splen- 
did monuments for one man_ than the 
two thousand library buildings which the mu- 
nificent Carnegie gifts, reaching $60, 
000,000, have provided in his adopted country, 
in his mother country, and dotted elsewhere 
in the world. The Carnegie Corporation en- 
shrining and perpetuating his generosity has 
crowned its library beneficences by assuring 
grants of an additional million dollars for 
A.L.A. work, to which it may be hoped an 
appreciative public may yet add millions more. 


The past is secure—and great has been the 
progress in good works. The future looms 
large—and great are the problems of bigness 
which confront us. It is a universal problen— 
big cities, big traffic, too many Fords, too 
many books, but not too many readers! One is 
reminded of the scriptural phrases, “Of the 
making of books there is no end” and “Even 
the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.” Multiplication is 
indeed vexation. It is alleged that if Adam 
had invested a penny in the savings bank, at 
compound interest, for his infant son there 
would not be money enough in the world today 
to pay it back. How thankful should we be 
that Tubal, that early inventor, did not invent 
the printing press, the photograph, the phono- 
graph, or the movie, and crowd out the 
people from the world with the accumu- 
lation of such records since the deluge. The 
Library of Congress, the New York Public 
Library, already need adequate shelf room. 
The card catalog, like the proverbial camel, is 
crowding out room for books beyond solution 
through the famous Rudolph indexer or the 
micrograph films or the thousand volumes in 
which the University of Leyden binds to- 
gether two hundred of its big catalog cards. 
Not only are books and catalogs crowding us, 
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but the field of library work, extending now 
into adult education, seems almost to outreach 
our possibilities, and the A.L.A. itself is par- 
alleling in its remarkable headquarters’ organ- 
ization and in the ten thousand members it 
will presently include the ever increasing prob- 
Jem of the library world—and we will hope! 
When in 1910 representatives of the library 
world gathered at the Brussels Exposition, we 
were shown in one of the palaces of peace 
the huge map which told how the capitals of 
the world were bound together by the many 
national and international associations in pro- 
fessional and cultural life, and we heard on 
the field of Waterloo that France and Belgium 
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were to celebrate in 1915 not the battle but 
the hundred years of peace. High hopes there 
were then and four years later at the Inter- 
national Book Exposition at Leipzig, with 
the wonderful Kulturhalle as its center, on the 
very battleground where Russia and Germany 
fought France, that peace had come to the 
world—hopes sadly shattered by the outbreak 
of the War. Nevertheless, the nations are com- 
ing together in new amity across the lines of 


enmity in the hope that the world may have - 


lasting peace, and conferences like the present 
give hope indeed that international ties may 
again be formed which will make the world a 
world of brotherhood, of helpfulness, of peace. 


OUR NEXT HALF-CENTURY 
By Metvit Dewey, Lake Placid Club, New York 


ANNIVERSARY SESSION 


I am not sure in which capacity I am here. 
Forty-nine years ago in England, at every 
place we stopped, I was asked if I was the 
son of Melvil Dewey who had been so persist- 
ent in library work and now I meet people 
who ask if I am the father of the hard-work- 
ing Melvil Dewey who is still under the 
harrow. 

I have a little box in which I have been 
putting for some time notes of things I would 
like to say to the American Library Associa- 
tion and when Dr. Belden asked me to speak 
for thirty minutes at this meeting on Our 
Next Fifty Years, I said nothing would please 
me more. I took those notes out as I was 
leaving home, condensed them into five large 
pages of shorthand notes, and found if I were 
to tell you even briefly all the things I had 
saved up to tell you, my speech would not end 
till after the Sesquicentennial was closed for 
the season. So I am going to cut it down to 
one-tenth the amount (the decimal system, 
you know) because I found that even con- 
densed, it would last till the Sesqui closed for 
the day. Therefore, I have put on a post card 
only a few of the topics that I wanted to 
mention briefly. 

But first I can’t resist telling you two 
stories of this famous city. Fifty years ago I 
came here to see the magnificent Ridgeway 
Branch Library just completed. I had urged 
that it be put in a more central location 
where readers could drop in most conven- 


iently. But they built it off center. When I 
went in there with Lloyd P. Smith, the li- 
brarian, and looked over the great reading 
room expecting to see two or three hundred 
people busily at work I saw only three or 
four and said, “Is this the average attend- 
ance?” 

He answered, “Dewey, there is scarcely a 
day that. somebody doesn’t come into this 
library.” 

Dr. Talcott Williams, long editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, was my assistant fifty-two 
years ago in Amherst College Library. He 
told me that one day a noted criminal for 
whom the police of the entire country were 
searching was in Philadelphia. This man 
alone had information which Dr. Williams 
knew would give him a great “scoop” over 
all the other papers of the country and a 
contract was made that that information 
should be given if Dr. Williams would secure- 
ly hide the criminal from the police where he 
could not be found for 24 hours. Dr. Williams 
gave him a novel and sat him in the center of 
the big reading room and no one detected 
him. 

Mr. Bowker’s comments on Mr. Poole lead 
me to say that we ought today to pay our 
tribute to that Nestor of the library profes- 
sion. We were often in antagonism, but he 
was a broad-shouldered, hard-hitting man who 
started many libraries and encouraged many 
librarians and in his day was easily the leader, 
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and yet, Dr. Poole looked on this iridescent 
dream about the American Library Association 
and the things it might do with a feeling that 
the movement had one foot in the grave and 
the other foot on a banana peel. He declared 
that while our 1876 conference had been a 
great success we could not hope for another 
before 1900. I, the youngest of the delegates, 
insisted that our great possible future needed 
at least an annual meeting and that if five 
others would come we would hold it. And we 
did though once there were only thirty of us. 
You can imagine my joy in looking over this 
greatest audience in library history and seeing 
what the little movement has grown to. Fifty 
years of the past have put down the roots and 
brought bud and blossom and the fifty years 
to come will bear the fruit, if you who carry 
on the torch do your part. An Association 
like this is like a tree; when it ceases to grow 
it begins to rot. The tree may live on for 
a year or two, but the vital force is gone. It 
is dead. So we may not grow in numbers but 
unless we grow in strength and usefulness, 
A. L.A. is dead like the trees we sometimes 
see that are really dead though they may still 
put forth their leaves. 


As I look forward to the next fifty years 
(I had a couple of hours of prophecies I 
wanted to make in my thirty minutes and I 
must get them into five minutes for my prede- 
cessors on this program have already used all 
my time), I think the first important step is 
to win complete public acceptance of the 
theory we have been preaching for fifty years, 
that this world will never be made better by 
mere police and soldiers and legislation. It 
can be done only by making people wish the 
better things, and that process is education. 
We must make the public understand that the 
things that center round the library are just 
as much a part of complete education as are 
the schools. Many people think of schools as 
being the only source of education. But they 
are not. On the other side are the libraries, 
the museums, study clubs for mutual help and 
extension teaching. When the public realizes 
this broader conception of real education and 
gives it proper support, we shall see repeated 
the process which has been going on during 
all the growth of the public school system. 


Long ago we had private schools, church 
schools, public school societies, and endowed 
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academies. Even in my own time, I remember 
when public education was finally recognized 
as the most important thing that could be done 
for the Empire State and so should be paid 
for by the state. “The public schools are 
free” was sung in every town when Victor M. 
Rice won his fight to abolish tuition. And 
libraries are going through just the same eyo- 
lution. 


We had various libraries, club, society, 
church, college, proprietary, circulating, and 
subscription as we had had all kinds of schools, 
But the library free to all was a great new 
idea that is spreading all over the world. 


We had public library societies and associa- 
tions just as we had had similar public school 
societies to convert the tax payers to the free 
school idea. Thus in the fifty years we cele- 
brate today, the public has, and chiefly through 
A. L.A. influences, largely come to recognize 
the free public library just as important as 
the school. 


From the infancy of the race there are cer- 
tain things every child surely calls for. “Give 
me a ride.” His mother carries him in her 
arms or rocks him in the cradle. This in- 
stinct to ride has evolved into canoes, sail and 
motor boats, submarines and steamships; into 
baby carriages, coaches, motor cars, railways 
and pullmans; into airplanes and dirigibles. 

“Tell me a story!” Mother’s simple narra- 
tion has evolved into the entrancing tales of 
biography, travel, and history and supremely 
into the short story and novel and the modern 
magazine and weekly circulating millions of 
each issue. 

“Sing me a song!” That is the part of li- 
brary work that now most needs rapid devel- 
opment. From it have grown all musical in- 
struments from the Pipe of Pan to reproduc- 
ing pianos, victrolas, and radios and supreme 
in this kingdom of harmony pipe organs and 
symphony orchestras. 

Then as the child grows older, “Tell me 
the news!” From that has evolved the mir- 
acle of the newspaper giving for a cent or 
two news from the entire world at each break- 
fast table. 

Next came the questions “What?” “How?” 
and from them have come the information 
desk, the cyclopedia, and reference books that 
give information and build power and eff- 
ciency. 
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Then seventh, that greatest question to 
which human souls demand an answer. 
“Why?” And the reply must be sought in 
philosophy, religion, and their handmaids. 

Satisfactory answers to these seven funda- 
mental needs must be sought for all (except 
the riding) in the library of the future. The 
name library will stand although the thing 
may change very much. 

This library of the future has as its chief 
function to find and train leaders. The world 
has learned that government by inexperienced 
councils or committees whose chief ability is 
to get elected is inefficient and wasteful. City 
managers, club managers, who are real lead- 
ers and are allowed to lead are giving the 
best results. Many a librarian is crippled by 
“99 much trustees.” Nathan Hale of the 
Boston Public Library used to say, when the 
board was about to pass some unwise vote: 
“Boards are long and narrow; they are made 
of wood.” But I must add my tribute to 
the many trustees who serve the public best 
by loyal support of the executive wisely 
chosen to guide the work. 

Our greatest need in librarianship is real 
leaders and to such should be given the power 
to lead. 

Look at Italy, Spain, Turkey, and Belgium 
and the spreading movement that in all large 
affairs is calling for men big enough to hold 
the helm with a strong hand. When I say 
“men” I think of the majority of them as 
women for they have learned and are doing 
more and more executive work. In my own 
experience for sixty years, I have found 
woman most unselfish, most willing to give 
her life work for the highest public good. In 
the future great library concert, above the 
notes of bass and baritone the soaring domi- 
nant note will be a clear soprano. 

For our jubilee librarianship has this year 
received great gifts of four millions that our 
work and chiefly our library schools may go 
on with new strength and efficiency. Their 
chief work now is to train leaders, captains, 
colonels, and now and then a great general. 
Experts say the world’s destiny is shaped by 
not over one in a million. If this startles 
you, write down for our one hundred and 
twenty million Americans the one hundred 
and twenty names of men and women whom 
you consider our greatest leaders, Then think 





how if you blot out their whole influence you 
would change the history of this great na- 
tion and of the world. It was not till they 
made Foch the leader that we won the Great 
War. The thing librarianship needs more 
than anything else is great leaders who are 
inspiring. Had it not been for the Civil War, 
Ulysses S. Grant would be unknown. Yet 
when another great strife came, we cried, 
“God grant us another Grant.” We must 
hunt for undeveloped genius for often it has 
no self-starter. 


Fifty years ago when it was suggested that 
we throw away books no longer in use, we 
laughed at it as ridiculous for a normal li- 
brarian’s instinct is to keep every book and 
pamphlet. He knows that possibly some day, 
somebody may want it. But in many places 
we are facing physical limitations. At the 
recent meeting of the British Association, it 
was said “the greatest concern of scientists 
is about cemeteries and libraries.” Cremation 
solved the problem of growing cemeteries, but 
the mind is appalled to see what will be later 
when there are now 23,000 scientific period- 
icals published every year. 


President Eliot expressed the fear based on 
the rapid growth of the card catalogs of Har- 
vard and the Boston Public Library that they 
would some day meet about the middle of the 
Charles River bridge. 

Most librarians are inclined to make a book 
something sacred. But we ought to recognize 
and employ it as a tool to be used not a fetish 
to be worshipped. The public wants certain 
things done the way they can be done best, 
cheapest, and quickest, and if libraries can do 
this, then that is the proper function. At least 
a small library should be in easy reach of 
every citizen. A storehouse library to pre- 
serve books very seldom needed should be in 
every state or great university. But if a com- 
petent jury sat on all that is printed in books, 
magazines, and newspapers, more than ninety 
per cent of it would go back to the paper mill. 

Perhaps the library of fifty years from now 
will have outgrown the present book and rele- 
gated it to the museum with the older inscrip- 
tions on clay. The enemies of the book and 
of reading grow apace. Radio, movies, and 
various devices are making short cuts to what 
books have been doing. Our great function 
is to inform or to inspire, or to please; to 
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give to the public in the quickest and cheapest 
way information, inspiration, and recreation 
on the highest plane. If a better way than 
the books is found we should use it. 

In his report on the movie theater, published 
recently, Will Hays said that there are 23,000 
of them with ninety million people attending 
them every week, with an income of a thou- 
sand million dollars each year and growing 
rapidly. I have this week heard the Vita- 
phone, where the moving picture speaks in 
natural tones, synchronizing perfectly with 
the action. If we can carry information or 
inspiration or recreation to human beings 
better or quicker or cheaper, we are bound 
to adopt that means. 

I am a thorough optimist. They say that 
the optimist makes stepping-stones of obstacles 
to find his way to the other side of the 
stream that bars his way. The optimist finds 
the wolf at the door and comes out next day 
with a new fur coat. 

If the movies are teaching so many mil- 
lions a week not to read, let us utilize this 
great method, for the motion picture, decried 
and abused by many is one of the greatest 
agencies for education man has yet devised. 
A bad book is as efficient for evil, as a good 
book is for good, but no iconoclast preaches 
against books as books. It is only against 
their misuse. 

If I were to say one-tenth of the things 
that are crowding into my mind on this sub- 
ject, you would lose your lunch and your 
patience. But I must add that the American 
Library Association has made a wonderful 
record in the fifty years past. Its future is 
still larger and better. When we think of 
what has been done in the past and what is 
being done in our own time, we should not 
be staggered at anything that is good however 
fanciful it may seem at first. 

Harvard recently announced a new measure- 
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ment on the far confines of the universe be. 
yond all our dreams. If you put on this new 
chart the distance from the earth to the sun, 
what our minds would grasp as one inch ip 
distance would be twelve million miles, 

Everywhere we turn, science is making these 
astounding strides that seem like Munchausen 
tales. Harvard has succeeded in measuring 
the heat of a candle fifty miles distant, and 
our U. S. Bureau of Standards easily meas- 
ures the added weight of a dot on i. When 
proven science shows us these startling things 
we ought not to fear to look at fifty library 
years ahead, which will be vastly more fruit- 
ful than the fifty that are behind in which 
we justly take so much pride. We should adopt 
the motto of the Fabian Society of London. 
“For the right moment you must wait most 
patiently as Fabius did when warring against 
Hannibal though many censured his delays, 
But when the right moment comes, you must 
strike hard, else your waiting will have been 
in vain and fruitless.” 

There is a tremendous work in this broader 
education to be done. To do it is the birth- 
right of the American Library Association, 
and unless we do it, the other agencies—vol- 
untary societies, churches, and others—may 
attempt it. It is a great work and it will 
require persistent patience and steady appli- 
cation for many years after we veterans of 
the old guard have gone into the silence. 
“Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skits, 
And we climb to its summit round by round.” 

The A.L.A has this wonderful opportunity. 
If you look at the library problem of the 
next fifty years, serene, clear-eyed, and un- 
afraid, you will see it. 

Men and women of the American Library 
Association, what will you do with this stu- 
pendous fifty years ahead? 


FIVE MEN OF ’76* 
‘By WiiAMm E. Foster, Providence Public Library, Providence, Rhode Island 


The title of this paper is “Five Men of ’76.” 
It does not relate to the year 1776, with its 
memories of Thomas Jefferson, and others, 
but to 1876, with its memories of the men 


*Read by title at the Anniversary Session, Phila- 
delphia, October 6. 


(and especially five of them) whose strong 
personality left its impress not only on the 
beginnings of the American Library Associa- 
tion, fifty years ago, but on its subsequent de- 
velopment. 

And let me especially emphasize the fact 
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that personality is, in a peculiar sense, the 
subject of this paper. In other words, I am 
not now concerned so much with the proceed- 
ings at that notable meeting at Philadelphia in 
1876, as I am with these men themselves— 
their personality, their characteristics, their 
mental traits. It may be because of the fact 
that (so far as can be learned) I was the next 
to the youngest person present at that confer- 
ence, but, whether owing to that or some other 
reason, the impression on my mind which is 
strongest, after so many years have passed, 
is an impression of these five notable person- 
alities. Let me name them: 


Justin Winsor, 

William Frederick Poole, 
Charles Ammi Cutter, 
Melvil Dewey, 

Richard Rogers Bowker. 


My plan is to introduce to you each of these 
five men in succession, in order that you also 
may feel their strong, vivid, dominating, and, 
at the same time, widely differing personali- 
ties. 

First then let me introduce to you Justin 
Winsor, of Boston, Massachusetts, at that 
time at the head of the Boston Public Library. 

The man at whom you are looking is in the 
prime of life, having reached the age of forty- 
five in 1876. He wears his years lightly, 
although he is a tireless worker. No other 
person in the room has so dignified and im- 
pressive a presence as he; and it is through 
one of those ideal instances of “the fitness of 
things” that he is chosen to preside at these 
sessions. He is of closely-knit frame, but not 
of unusual height. Like nearly every other 
man present, he is not smooth shaven (as 
would be customary today), but he wears his 
well trimmed beard and moustache with the 
air of a man of the world. To help his vision, 
he wears, not spectacles, but an eyeglass, with 
a cord. He has a somewhat low-pitched 
voice, not of especial distinctness, but one 
which carries well in all parts of the room. 
His eyes look you through, thoroughly, but 
not unkindly; and they indicate composure, 
serenity and the feeling of a man quite sure 
of himself. If, moreover, you should have in 
your mind a mental picture of a representa- 
tive Bostonian of that period, here is a man 
who is a typical embodiment of that ideal. 


Mr. Winsor was born in Boston in 183}, 
and was educated in the schools of that city, 
including the famous Boston Latin School. 
Remembering Mr. Winsor’s close identifica- 
tion, later in life, with the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library, and with all Harvard activities, 
it is of some interest to notice that, although 
he entered Harvard College, he was not pres- 
ent at the graduation of his class, in 1853. 
This was because, availing himself of a most 
welcome opportunity to carry on his studies in 
Europe, at Heidelberg and at Paris, he was 
absent from the country. Later, however, in 
1868, by special vote, he was granted the usual 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, “as of the Class 
of 1853.” It is a matter of some note that one 
man associated with Mr. Winsor, as a member 
of the class of 1853, was Charles William 
Eliot, afterwards president of Harvard. 


Mr. Winsor was one of several eminent 
American librarians who came into the profes- 
sion by way of having first served on the gov- 
erning body. He became a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Boston Public Li- 
brary in 1866, and he immediately made him- 
self one of the most efficient and progressive 
members of a board which included John P. 
Bigelow, William W. Greenough, and Edwin 
P. Whipple. The extraordinary prestige which 
in the year 1876 had come to be associated 
with the name of the Boston Public Library 
may be traced very largely to the helpful sug- 
gestions brought forward by Mr. Winsor, at 
first as trustee, and later as administrative 
officer. He was appointed to the latter posi- 
tion, under the name of “Superintendent,” in 
1868, succeeding Charles C. Jewett. 


It was plainly to the advantage of the Bos- 
ton Public Library that its new head was a 
man with a marked taste for historical studies. 
He had begun unusually early to develop these 
studies. Just as he was entering college, in 
1849, he published his History of the town of 
Duxbury, Massachusetts (the town of Miles 
Standish), in which many of Mr. Winsor’s 
own ancestors had lived and died. As one 
turns over the pages of this volume, it is seen 
to be a remarkable piece of work to be com- 
posed by a young man only eighteen years of 
age. One of his first steps, after taking 
charge of the Boston Public Library, was to 
make its works of history more available. 
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This took the form of an annotated list of the 
works of history in that library. Some of the 
material here included was utilized later, in an 
expanded form, in his volume, The reader’s 
handbook of the American Revolution, pub- 
lished in 1880. Mr. Winsor’s two distinctive 
contributions to library service in general 
were the strong emphasis which he placed on 
“getting books used,” as well as amassing 
them, and the extremely practical employment 
of bibliographical aids. In a preface which he 
supplied to The reader's handbook of the 
American Revolution he has admirably sum- 
marized his point of view as follows: 

“I wish the user of this Handbook to under- 
stand its purpose and limitations. It is like 
a continuous footnote to all histories of the 
American Revolution. The reciprocal 
influences, the broadening effect, the quick- 
ened interest arising from a comparison of 
sources and authorities, I hold to be marked 
benefits from such a habit of reading.” 


Mr. Winsor’s interest in history led him to 
develop more especially the geographical side 
of the subject; and, through his prolonged 
study of early maps, he became a widely rec- 
ognized authority in the field of cartography. 
While it is true that much new material has 
been brought to light in the last thirty-seven 
years (or since 1889), when he completed the 
issue of the eight volumes of his monumental 
Narrative and critical history of America, 
yet even at the present day, that history’s 
wealth of material in the reproduction of 
early maps makes it eminently helpful. As is 
well known, the John Carter Brown Library, 
in Providence, is exceptionally rich in original 
material of this description. It was at Mr. 
Winsor’s suggestion that Mr. George Parker 
Winship became the librarian of that institu- 
tion in 1895; and it was there that Mr. Win- 
ship was enabled to lay the foundation of his 
exceptionally thorough bibliographical studies 
the noteworthy value of which has since 
been recognized. 


When in 1884 the American Historical As- 
sociation was formed, this result was largely 
owing te Mr. Winsor’s keen interest in the 
project; and he served as its president in 1887. 


Returning for a moment to Mr. Winsor’s 
library connections, we find him serving as 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion, not merely at the initial meeting of 1876, 
but, by subsequent reelections, up to and 
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including 1885, a period of ten years. Al. 
though, as already stated, he was present at 
the Philadelphia conference of 1876 as repre. 
senting the Boston Public Library, he seryeq 
but one year more in connection with that 
institution, for in 1877 he became the libra- 
rian of the Harvard University Library. The 
remaining twenty years of his life were de- 
voted to rendering that library one of the 
most important university libraries of the 
world. 

Mr. Winsor died in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, October 22, 1897, at the age of sixty-six, 
having lived twenty-one years after partici- 
pating in the Philadelphia conference of 1876, 

One of Mr. Winsor’s chief contributions to 
the Philadelphia conference was his marked 
capacity for organization. It took the form 
of what is known as executive ability. His 
mind was preeminently an organizing mind; 
and the quiet and orderly development of con- 
structive policies, out of the somewhat dis- 
cordant materials of the Philadelphia confer- 
ence, by deliberate purpose, was a result 
largely due to him. In a wider field, as already 
stated, the emphasis on getting books used, 
and the development of bibliographical aids, 
may be regarded as his distinctive contribu- 
tions to library service in general. 


We pass now to consider another of the 
“Men of ’76,” namely, William Frederick 
Poole, of Chicago, at that time librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library. 

We have before us, as Mr. Poole rises to 
speak, the towering figure of a_ six-footer, 
about fifty-five years of age, and rather 
loosely built, with powerful shoulders. Like 
Mr. Winsor he wears a beard, but unlike 
Mr. Winsor, he has somewhat Dundreary-like 
side-whiskers. These are of a sandy color, as 
is also his hair. His eyes are a noticeable 
feature of his countenance, and they decidedly 
contribute to the kindly expression which his 
face at all times wears. Rising to his feet, 
and adjusting his eyeglasses, he gazes in a 
benignant manner upon the audience before 
proceeding to read from his notes. A slight 
impediment in his manner of speaking, and 
his occasional departure from the written 
notes, to take the audience into his confidence, 
so to speak, give him one of the most winning 
expressions possible. He is plainly a man 
with whom the joy of living will always 
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count for more than mechanical routine. His 
mellow view of life is something which im- 
perceptibly communicates itself to those who 
are brought into contact with him. 

Mr. Poole was a native of New England, 
though his manner was more nearly a bluff, 
hearty, breezy western manner than a New 
England manner. When the question is asked, 
of what New England city was Mr. Poole a 
native, this information has sometimes been 
given, in print, as Salem, Massachusetts, and 
sometimes as Peabody, Massachusetts. There 
is a certain element of correctness in both 
answers, but Mr. Gardner M. Jones, of Salem, 
has very clearly stated the matter* as follows: 
“At the time of Dr. Poole’s birth (1821), the 
house in which he was born was in Salem, but, 
through a change of boundary line, it is now 
in Peabody.” We are safe, therefore, in say- 
ing that Mr. Poole was born in Salem, in 1821. 

Mr. Poole was a graduate from Yale Col- 
lege, in the class of 1849; and it is an inter- 
esting fact that the future Poole’s Index, des- 
tined to be inseparably associated with his 
name, was Clearly foreshadowed while he was 
an undergraduate. One of the fraternities at 
Yale was known as Brothers in Unity, and 
Mr. Poole, who was a member of it, and also 
librarian, was much impressed by the fact 
that its valuable library could be made very 
much more effective by indexing its bound 
volumes of periodicals. In was in 1848, one 
year before his graduation, that the index 
which he prepared was published in New 
York. It is an octavo volume of 154 pages, 
entitled An alphabetical index to subjects 
treated in the reviews and other periodicals, to 
which no indexes have been published, pre- 
pared for the library of Brothers in Unity, 
Yale College, by William Frederick Poole, 
Wiley & Putnam, 1848. Five years later, in 
1853, there was held, in New York, the library 
conference of that year; and Mr. Poole, who 
was present, as representing a Boston library, 
brought before the members, for their con- 
sideration, a copy of the revised edition of 
this index, which had just been published. 

We may glance for a moment at Mr. 
Poole’s library “record,” both before and after 
1876. From 1851 to 1852, he was an assistant 
in the Boston Atheneum. From 1852 to 1856, 
he was librarian of the Boston Mercantile Li- 





*In his letter of September 3, 1925, to W. E. 
Foster, 


brary ; and during these years he published not 
only the 1853 revision of his index, just men- 
tioned, but also what he entitled a Dictionary 
catalogue of the Boston Mercantile Library. 
The “dictionary” principle, represented in this, 
was afterwards made more widely familiar in 
the “Dictionary catalog” system of Melvil 
Dewey, as well as the Rules for a dictionary 
catalogue of Mr. Cutter. In 1856, he became 
the head of the Boston Atheneum, serving 
until 1869. The five years from 1869 to 1874 
were spent in organizing the Public Library 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1874, he began his 
work in Chicago, as librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library; and it was here that his work 
was Carried on, at the time of the 1876 meet- 
ing at Philadelphia. 

He remained in charge of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library until 1887. In the latter year, the 
trustees of the Walter L. Newberry bequest 
were in search of someone to organize the 
Newberry Library of Chicago, and Mr. Poole 
was selected. He recognized to the full his 
almost unique opportunity of building up one 
of the most elaborately developed libraries of 
reference in the country; and addressed him- 
self to this undertaking with great success, 
until his death in 1894. 


When in 1885, Mr. Winsor declined further 
reelections, as president of the American Li- 
brary Association, Mr. Poole was chosen in 
his place, serving until 1887. He also served 
as president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in 1888, having become widely known 
by his studies in American history. 


It has sometimes been said that if the Phila- 
delphia conference of 1876 had done nothing 
more than to guarantee to Mr. Poole its 
hearty support (and the support of American 
libraries generally), in effectively organizing 
the great work which we now know as Poole’s 
Index, it would have amply justified its exist- 
ence. It did that, and it did much more. Mr. 
Poole at last succeeded in finding the ideal 
man, for whom he had been looking (and of 
whom he at one time despaired), to be asso- 
ciated with him in shaping and directing this 
work. This was William Isaac Fletcher, who 
was at that time assistant librarian of the 
Watkinson Library, at Hartford, Connecticut, 
and who was later the librarian of Amherst 
College. A corps of about fifty cooperating 
libraries was formed (one of these being the 
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Providence Public Library). In 1882 the 
volume made its appearance, entitled Index to 
periodical literature, a volume of 1,400 pages, 
the precursor of the indexes which we are 
daily using, bringing the knowledge down to 
our own day. The name Poole’s Index was 
retained until the issue of the fifth supplement, 
in 1908. The more recent compilations are 
familiar to us under the name of The Readers’ 
Guide, issued by the H. W. Wilson Company. 


Mr. Poole’s sympathies were always so 
strongly with that view of library work 
which emphasizes “the spirit of the work,” 
rather than mechanical routine, that he was 
not at first greatly impressed by the sugges- 
tions of standardization and uniformity of 
method so strongly urged by Mr. Dewey at 
the Philadelphia conference. He invariably 
insisted on being “shown,” even though he was 
not from Missouri, but from Illinois. Mr. 
Dewey, however, was imperturbably good- 
natured and was usually lucid in his exposi- 
tion of the advantages thus to be gained. The 
result was that in many of these instances Mr. 
Poole was convinced, and he generously ac- 
knowledged this fact. There was, however, 
one of the innovations urged by Mr. Dewey 
(that of reformed spelling), to, which Mr. 
Poole never yielded the remotest kind of 
assent. 


Mr. Poole’s attitude towards the problems 
of life and work was characterized, in an 
exceptional degree, by common sense, and 
sanity of thought; and it was this habit of 
mind which rendered his suggestions on 
library buildings of unusual value and help- 
fulness. 


Mr. Poole died at Evanston, Illinois, March 
1, 1894, at the age of seventy-three, having 
lived eighteen years after the Philadelphia con- 
ference of 1876. Of the five men most influ- 
ential at that initial meeting, he was the first 
to die. He had a real genius for friendship; 
and few men in the profession have been so 
greatly missed by those with whom they were 
intimate. 


Mr. Poole’s most notable contribution to 
the proceedings at Philadelphia was the setting 
in motion of the action which brought about 
Poole’s Index, as an established fact, in place 
of a dream long cherished. There must also 
be cited, as among the reasons why subsequent 
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generations are indebted to him, his Sanity 
of judgment, and his familiarity with bysj- 
ness methods, which helped to make the con. 
ference a success and the strong emphasis 
which, in planning the Newberry Library, he 
placed on the departmental system. 


We pass now to consider the third of these 
“Men of ’76,” namely, Charles Ammi Cutter, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, at that time libra- 
rian of the Boston Atheneum. 


Let me introduce Mr. Cutter. As he quite 
unobtrusively rises to his feet, it is evident 
that we are looking, not at the typical man of 
the world, personified in Mr. Winsor, nor at 
the alert man of business, personified in Mr. 
Poole, but at a man who might pass for the 
typical scholarly New Englander. We have 
before us a man of medium height, about 
thirty-nine years of age in 1876; a little 
inclined to stooping over, as he is unusually 
near-sighted, and quite dependent on the spec- 
tacles which will be seen to serve as an insep- 
arable feature of his portrait. 
full beard and moustache. 
larly refined and delicate. 


He wears a 
His voice is singu- 


Mr. Cutter was born in Boston in 1837, of a 
typical New England ancestry. His middle 
name, Ammi, occurs only once in the Bible, 
and is found in one of the minor prophets 
(Hosea, 2:1), but it is just such a name as 
would commend itself to a Puritan family. 
Mr. Cutter entered Harvard College, in regu- 
lar course, graduating in 1855, at the early 
age of eighteen. His name occurs on the 
commencement day program; and he stood 
third in rank by scholarship. In a certain 
sense, he may be said to have stood second, 
since the distinction of being first was in 
this year conferred jointly on two men, in- 
stead of one. Mr. Cutter’s rank is signifi- 
cant of the minute and accurate scholarship 
which characterized his whole library career. 
In 1856 he entered the Harvard Divinity 
School, graduating in 1859. While following 
this course of theological study, he gained 
his first experience of library work, (and 
one which led him to abandon the ministry), 
serving as the librarian of the Harvard 
Divinity School Library. From 1860 to 1869, 
he was an assistant in the Harvard College 
Library. In 1869, he became librarian of the 
Boston Atheneum (as the successor to Mr. 
Poole) ; and it was this position that he held 
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at the time of the Philadelphia conference of 
1876. 

His career after 1876 is also noteworthy. 
He remained at the head of the Boston 
Atheneum until 1893, going in that year 
to Northampton, Massachusetts. During 
these years, he brought out the greater 
part of the successive volumes of the cata- 
jog of the Boston Atheneum, published in 
five large octavo volumes, from 1874 to 1882, 
a work of extraordinary and minute labor. 
In 1890-91 there was published the first in- 
stalment of his system of classification, under 
the title of an Expansive classification. 

He had already published, in 1875, the 
original edition of his Rules for a dictionary 
catalogue; and the second and revised edi- 
tion of this was published in 1876, by the 
United States Bureau of Education, appear- 
ing as Part Two of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s Special report on public libraries. 

When in 1876 the first issue of the Library 
Journal, (then called American Library 
Journal), made its appearance, it created 
at once a most excellent impression, by its 
workmanlike and scholarly makeup; and much 
of this we may believe to be due largely to 
Mr. Cutter’s taste and judgment. He was 
the editor of one of the departments from 
the beginning, Mr. Dewey being at first the 
general editor. Later, irom 1881 to 1893, 
Mr. Cutter served as editor in general. 

For two years, 1887 to 1889, Mr. Cutter 
served as president of the American Library 
Association; and for many years he per- 
formed invaluable work on some of the most 
important standing committees of the Asso- 
ciation—work which resulted in constructive 
measures. His career offers one of the most 
striking instances to be found of an essentially 
quiet man largely dominating the situation 
by his personality. 

It is a fact of remarkable interest that 
this man, one of the most scholarly of all 
the men who have been connected with Amer- 
ican libraries, and a man who might be sup- 
posed to prefer the comparatively isolated 
life of a non-public library, like the Boston 
Atheneum, should have found himself so 
Strongly drawn to the more intimate con- 
tact with the public at large, supplied by a 
public library. Accordingly, in 1893, he took 
up with avidity the work of organizing such 





a library at Northampton, Massachusetts, to 
be known as the Forbes Library. It was 
here that he was destined to pass the remain- 
der of his life, and during these ten years, 
up to his death in 1903, he devoted himself, 
with characteristic determination, persistence, 
and industry, to carrying out his notable ideal 
of what a thoroughly helpful public library 
should be. 

The definite improvement of library service, 
to be gained from the establishment of library 
schools, had appealed to Mr. Cutter from the 
first. While he was at the Boston Athenzum, 
he was usually engaged in training one or 
more young men or women who had shown 
promise. When the movements were under 
way which led to the establishment of a sys- 
tematically organized library school, he was 
in full sympathy with these plans, and he 
was one of the regular lecturers before what 
is now the New York State Library School, 
from the beginning, both at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at Albany. 

In Mr. Cutter’s case, however, as so often 
happens, “the man was greater than his work.” 
Even in respect to “mere intellect,” as it 
is sometimes denominated, Mr. Cutter’s per- 
sonality was a noteworthy one. There was a 
lucid quality, almost French, both in what he 
wrote and in his oral statements. He wrote 
clearly because he thought clearly; and the 
operations of his mind showed an almost 
feminine delicacy, a marked sense of pro- 
portion, an employment of the critical method, 
and an unusual judicial balance. 


Mr. Cutter was not merely a savant, but 
an essentially modest savant. His voice was 
of an agreeable pitch; his manner quiet and 
unassuming; and he was blessed with a strong 
sense of humor. This was always spontan- 
eous. Who that knew him well does not re- 
member him, in a _ characteristic attitude, 
standing in a group of librarians, engaged in 
conversation, wiping his spectacles, and look- 
ing up at the last speaker with a curious 
sudden turn of the thought, and with a com: 
ment inevitably provoking a quiet smile on his 
own face and fairly convulsing the rest of 
the group? 


While Mr. Cutter’s nature was essentially 
scholarly, and while he may almost be said 
to have abhorred an inaccuracy in every fiber 
of his being, it would be a most serious 
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error to conceive of him as a pedant, or as a 
“Dr. Dryasdust.” On the contrary, he was 
keenly interested in whatever makes life worth 
living,—in music, in art, in the theater, in 
the opera, and in sports of all kinds, both 
indoors and out. Mountain-climbing was a 
source of the liveliest enjoyment to him. From 
1888 to the end of his life, he was an active 
member of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
and, except when he was in Europe, he usu- 
ally spent his summers in exploring the White 
Mountain summits, using the Ravine House 
at Randolph as a base. 

He had a strong capacity for friendship; 
and his memory through all these years has 
been deeply cherished by his friends. 

There are two lines in James Russell 
Lowell’s tribute to his friend, Dr. Wyman, 
which so perfectly fit Mr. Cutter, that I 
will quote them here: 


“The wisest man could ask no more of 
Fate 


Than to be simple, modest, manly, true.” 


Mr. Cutter died at Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire, during a vacation visit, September 6, 
1903, at the age of sixty-six, having lived 
twenty-seven years after the Philadelphia 
conference of 1876. 

In noting the distinctive contributions made 
by Mr. Cutter, I would mention, first of all, 
his profound and accurate scholarship. But, 
side by side with this, it is to be noted 
that he shared with Mr. Winsor the gift 
of organization. In Mr. Winsor’s case, this 
took the form of executive ability, the organiz- 
ing of men. In Mr. Cutter’s case it took the 
form of the “classifying mind,” the organiz- 
ing of books, a trait which he may be said 
to have shared with Mr. Dewey. The student 
who aims to summarize the benefits of the 
dictionary catalog and the classed catalog, 
respectively, will always have occasion to re- 
member with pleasure this early pioneer, Mr. 
Cutter, who experimented with them both. 
In 1875, his study of the dictionary catalog 
was published; and fifteen years later, he pub- 
lished the first instalment of his extremely 
ingenious classed catalog system, under the 
name of the Expansive classification. 

The Rules for a dictionary catalogue still 
afford pleasure to the librarian who enjoys 
clarity of statement and skilfully marshalled 
data; and it is, in fact, in connection with 


them, that Mr. Cutter has enjoyed the felicity 
of having his name linked with the thing 
itself, in the widely known Cutter’s Rules, as 
Mr. Poole is known by Poole’s Index, ang 
Mr. Dewey by the Dewey Classification, 


We now come to the fourth of the “Mey 
of ’76,” whom we are considering, namely, 
Melvil Dewey, of Amherst, Massachusetts, 
at that time the librarian of the Amherst Col- 
lege Library. 

Unlike the three men whom I have already 
described, Mr. Dewey is still living, rounding 
out the fiftieth year of the American Library 
Association with his own seventy-fifth year, 
and still impressing all who have seen him 
as a man of scarcely less abounding vitality, 
agility, and general alertness, not to say live- 
liness, than Theodore Roosevelt himself, 

Let me introduce Mr. Dewey, as he im- 
pressed me in 1876, at Philadelphia. 


We have before us a young man, as a 
matter of fact, the youngest, so far as can 
be learned, of the 103 persons present. Like 
Mr. Poole, he is a six-footer, but, unlike 
Mr. Poole, at that period, he is an extremely 
lithe, wiry, and “lively” person. His mental 
activity is plainly as pronounced as his physi- 
cal activity. At a later period, he is said 
to have been in the habit of dictating to two 
stenographers at the same time; but this may 
be a libellous charge. At this time, that is, 
in 1876, he appears almost smooth-shaven, 
having a moustache only, in contrast to most 
of the others present, and in contrast to the 
bearded Melvil Dewey whom we have known 
in later years. Despite his youth, he is ac- 
customed to wear spectacles to help his vision. 
His voice is rather high-pitched than other- 
wise. His rapid method of delivery some- 
times reminds one of Horace’s description of 
Pindar. As a matter of fact, the reason why 
Mr. Dewey spoke rapidly was because he 
thought rapidly. He had, (and has), one of 
the most alert minds in the United States. 

Mr. Dewey was not a native of New En- 
gland, and was, in fact, the only one of the 
five men whom we are considering, who was 
born outside its limits. As stated in Who's 
who in America, he was born at Adams 
Center, in the State of New York. As he 
was born on December 10, 1851, he apparently 
prevented me, by about six months, from 
being the youngest of those present at the 
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sonference, being twenty-four years of age 


at that time, and reaching his twenty-fifth 
birthday a few months later. Having passed 
through some of the local schools, he entered 
Amherst College, graduating in 1874. While 
he was an undergraduate, he in 1873 appears 
to have had a vision of his life's work, and 
began his studies of classification, and visits 
to libraries. Immediately on graduating, he 
was appointed librarian of the Amherst Col- 
lege Library, holding this position at the time 
of the Philadelphia conference of 1876. 


It was while he was in charge of the Am- 
herst College Library that his organizing mind 
carried to completion the ingenious scheme 
which was the germ of the later, widely 
known, Dewey Classification, and which he 
published in 1876, under the title of A decimal 
classification and relativ index. Notice the 
spelling of the last word but one, for it is 
important, RELATIV, with no final &. Even 
at that early day, Melvil Dewey was the 
apostle of spelling reform. This publication 
is noteworthy, as embodying the germ of the 
relative location. 


Mr. Dewey served as secretary and treasurer 
during the Philadelphia conference of 1876. 
His secretaryship of the American Library 
Association was continued by subsequent re- 
elections, up to 1890, and his treasurership, 
with some breaks, up to 1880. He was also 
secretary in 1897-98. 


A word or two should be stated here, as 
to the very notable relation of Mr. Dewey’s 
activities to the holding, and to the success- 
ful issue of the Philadelphia conference of 
1876. We sometimes, I feel sure, use the 
word “vision,” in an unwarranted connection, 
applying it to projects for which the term is 
too high-sounding. But one may be thoroughly 
justified in interpreting the Philadelphia con- 
ference, and its outcome, as the result of 
Mr. Dewey’s “vision.” He possessed imagina- 
tion, and he possessed determination; and in 
the months preceding October, 1876, both by 
correspondence and by personal interviews~ 
and appeals, he succeeded in overcoming the 
natural inertia of the men most influential in 
this connection, and in bringing together a 
representative gathering in October. As a 
matter of fact, he even put his hands in his 
pockets and covered all of the preliminary ex- 


pense of circulars, printing, etc.* Organiza- 
tion has already been spoken of as a gift 
bestowed in an exceptional manner upon some 
of the other men whom we have been con- 
sidering, but, in Mr. Dewey’s case, we may 
sum it up by saying: “He was a born 
organizer.” 

Briefly stated, Mr. Dewey's activities, from 
the date of the Philadelphia conference, have 
been carried on in connection with several 
different positions, as follows: manager of 
the Library Bureau at Boston, 1876-1883; 
librarian of Columbia University at New 
York, 1883-1888; director of the New York 
State Library at Albany, 1889-1906; presi- 
dent and manager of the Lake Placid Club 
in the Adirondacks, 1907 to the present time. 


He served as president of the American 
Library Association in 1892 and 1893. 


Mr. Dewey’s active mind was joined to an 
exceptional inventive talent. From the first, 
he was deeply interested, not only in the in- 
tellectual side of library work, but in the 
mechanical side of it also, as represented by 
the Library Bureau, which he founded and 
developed. 


Mr. Dewey, in his long career, has been, 
as above stated, at the head of three libraries, 
—Amherst, Columbia, and the New York 
State Library. It was while he was at Colum- 
bia, that he, with characteristic practical 
energy, crystallized the result of an unusually 
long-continued agitation, in the establishment 
of the Columbia University School of Library 
Economy, organized as an integral part of 
Columbia University. This, the first of all 
the library schools, was opened on January 
5, 1887; and it continued to be operated at 
Columbia University until Mr. Dewey him- 
self left Columbia for Albany in 1889. The 
library school, as a matter of fact, removed 
with him; and it was reopened at Albany 
under the name of the New York State Li- 
brary School, under which name it has since 
been operated. The announcement has only 
recently been made that the next stage in 
its development is a return of the school to 
Columbia University, under the management 
of C. C. Williamson, consolidating with 
it also the library school of the New York 
Public Library. 





* American Library Journal, v. 1, p. 139. 
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Mr. Dewey’s successful shaping of the 
Philadelphia conference would have been a 
remarkable achievement for anyone, — even 
for a veteran in the service. But in Mr. 
Dewey’s case such a result was rendered all 
the more remarkable by two circumstances. 
One was the extreme youth of Mr. Dewey, 
for as already stated, he was apparently the 
youngest person present. The other was the 
fact that the spirit of innovation, of which 
he may truly be said to have been the per- 
sonification, was not, in general, altogether 
welcome to the men and women of the year 
1876. And so far as an attitude towards 
“innovation” is concerned, the assemblage of 
librarians, meeting in the Historical Society’s 
building on Spruce Street, Philadelphia, in 
October, was no exception to the general 
rule. 


A very different type of man was repre- 
sented by Mr. Poole, already mentioned, and 
by his bosom-friend, Lloyd P. Smith of Phila- 
delphia. Innovations were not always wel- 
come suggestions to their conservative minds. 
In the case of both these men, (Mr. Poole 
and Lloyd P. Smith), there was an instinc- 
tive shrinking from any tendency which, 
under the name of standardization, might 
serve to take some of the “relish” out of 
library work. There was, one must admit, 
an element of truth in their point of view. 
It should be added that, in course of time, 
a considerable number of the suggestions so 
strenuously urged by Mr. Dewey, commended 
themselves to Mr. Poole, and were adopted 
in his scheme of library work. Lloyd P. 
Smith found himself at once drawn, it is true, 
to Dewey’s “relative location,” but, aside from 
this, he seldom wavered in his conservatism. 
There will be found printed in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Library Association for 
1885 a letter which he sent to the president, 
explaining why he could not be present and 
closing with Talleyrand’s famous injunction, 
—“Above all, no zeal!” But, in spite of 
the inertia above referred to, Mr. Dewey’s 
energy carried the day. 


In summing up, and taking account of the 
contributions to the Philadelphia conference 
to be credited to Mr. Dewey, we find that 
while all of these “Men of ’76” contributed 
something for which to be grateful in the 
stens leading to the organization and develop- 


ment of the American Library Association, 
Mr. Dewey is that one whose contributions 
were essentially indispensable. On deliberate 
reflection, one must almost conclude that 
except for him there would have been no 
successor to the 1876 meeting at Philadelphia, 
and no continuing organization, living to cele- 
brate in 1926 a successful career of fifty 
years. 

Organization, as we have seen, was a line 
in which Mr. Dewey was exceptionally prof- 
cient. He has lived long enough for his 
creative imagination to see most of its visions 
embodied in permanent form, in the various 
energetic committees which were formed at 
Philadelphia; in the establishment of the 
Library Journal; in the foundation of the 
Library Bureau; in the formation of library 
schools ; and in the development of the Dewey 
Classification. Even the scheme which was 
dearest to Mr. Poole’s heart,—Poole’s Index, 
—owed very much, after all, to the organiz- 
ing skill of the secretary of the conference, 
Mr. Dewey. 


We now come to the fifth and last of these 
“Men of ’76,” namely, Richard Rogers Bow- 
ker, of New York, at that time editor of the 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


His name is most emphatically entitlec to 
our grateful recollection, not as a librarian, 
(for he never served in that capacity), but 
as a man whose thought and labor have 
largely contributed to the development of 
library ideals, well worthy of being commem- 
orated. ; 


Let me give you my impression of him as 
he appeared in 1876. 

He stands before us, one of the younger 
members of the conference, (at that time 
about twenty-eight years of age), of medium 
height, with a well-knit and manly figure, 
evidently a man who is perfectly self-pos- 
sessed. In accordance with the custom of the 
time, he wears a full beard and moustache. 
He evidently has a well-disciplined mind, and 
is accustomed to thinking on his feet. During 
these sessions at Philadelphia, he is more than 
once able to bring order out of conditions 
somewhat chaotic, and to disentangle some of 
the twisted threads of discussion. In an ex- 
ceptional degree, Mr. Bowker represented at 
Philadelphia, the typical business man’s sane 
and careful point of view. 
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Mr. Bowker was born in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, (as was also Mr. Poole), in the 
year 1848, but from early childhood he had 
been a resident of New York, and was edu- 
cated in the schools of that city. In 1868 he 
was graduated from the College of the City 
of New York. He soon after that began 
reviewing books for what was then an excel- 
lent New York daily newspaper, now no 
longer in existence—the New York Evening 
Mail—and he later had a brief connection with 
the New York Tribune. It was a fortunate 
thing when Mr. Bowker made the acquain- 
tance of Frederick Leypoldt, one of the most 
delightful and admirable exemplars of the 
scholarly publisher and man of business, with 
a strong bent in the direction of bibliography. 
Mr. Leypoldt, in the early sixties, had founded 
the Publishers’ Weekly; and Mr. Bowker, not 
long after, associated himself with Mr. Ley- 
poldt, in the publication of that journal. It 
was this position that he was filling in 1876, 
when he attended the Philadelphia confer- 
ence,—this and that of associate publisher of 
the newly launched American Library Jour- 
nal, the initial number of which had just been 
issued. Later, Mr. Bowker became actual 
editor, as well as publisher, of the Library 
Journal, and his name is even continued as 
nominal editor of the Publishers’ Weekly at 
present. Increasing physical disabilities, re- 
sulting after a time in partial blindness, com- 
pelled Mr. Bowker’s relinquishment of the 
actual headship of this publication some time 
ago, and he was fortunate in being able to 
associate with himself, as editor, Frederic 
G. Melcher, who is at present the active 
editor. 


I have spoken of Mr. Bowker as pre- 
eminently a business man and he possessed 
one of the fundamentally important requisites 
of a business man, in that he was a keen 
judge of men. When we take into account 
the really notable achievements in the line 
of trade bibliography, which have been de- 
veloped through the efforts of Mr. Bowker 
and his collaborators, Frederick Leypoldt, 
Adolf Growoll, Lynds E. Jones, and others, 
we can begin to realize the debt which the 
“library world” owes to these men. At one 
time, under the general firm name of F. Ley- 
poldt, there were published The Library Jour- 
nal, The Publishers’ Weekly, The Publishers’ 


Trade-List Annual, The American Catalogue, 
The Index Medicus, and even other publica- 
tions not now in existence, including the 
Monthly Reference Lists of the Providence 
Public Library. 


There has always been something knightly 
and chivalrous about Mr. Bowker, in his con- 
ception of what was due from him as an 
American citizen. While some men have 
as their avocations, to supplement their vo- 
cations, such fields of mental or physical 
activity as golf, or stamp-collecting, or rose- 
culture, or bookplates, Mr. Bowker’s deep- 
est interests have been in measures designed to 
improve the condition of our government, or 
the condition of its citizens. He has been an 
active member of the City Club of New York, 
of the Municipal League, of the Society for 
Political Education, of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, of the University 
Settlement Society of New York, of the 
Copyright League, and of a number of other 
organizations. Among his publications have 
been Work and wealth, in 1883; Economics 
for the people, in 1886; and A primer for 
political education, in 1889. He has also some- 
times combined bibliography, in its popular 
form, with civic uplifting, as in the volume 
published in 1891, under the title of the 
Reader’s guide to economics, social and poli- 
tical science, of which he was joint editor 
with George Iles. 


In speaking of Mr. Bowker’s long connec- 
tion with the Library Journal and the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, I must not give the impres- 
sion that it was absolutely continuous, for 
there was an interesting “interlude,” early 
in the 80’s, when he was for a time con- 
nected with the firm of Harper & Brothers, 
the publishers. For two years, 1880 to 1882, 
he was living in England, as the English 
representative of that firm. One can readily 
imagine what a delightful experience this 
must have been to a man with his cultivated 
taste and capacity for appreciation. And, as 
a matter of fact, with his literary background, 
he could not fail to become, as a considerable 
number of our officially diplomatic representa- 
tives have become, something of a “literary 
ambassador” to England. Several years after 
his return to this country, Mr. Bowker wrote 
out some of his recollections of these two 
years in London and they are printed in the 
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Library Joturnal.* The period of his stay 
in England included the dates of three of 
the annual conferences of the British library 
association, corresponding to ours, known as 
the Library Association of the United King- 
dom. The third and last of these was 
held at the University of Cambridge. Through 
this, Mr. Bowker acquired a wide and inti- 
mate acquaintance with some of the note- 
worthy men of that University, in addition 
to those connected with libraries. Other 
recollections of Mr. Bowker, not included 
in the printed articles just mentioned, em- 
bodied very delightful associations with Wil- 
‘liam Black and other English authors. 


On his return to this country in 1882, Mr. 
Bowker resumed his connection with the 
Library Journal and Publishers’ Weekly. 


It was fortunate for the American Library 
Association, that from the very beginning the 
interests of the libraries and the interests 
of the publishers were brought into connec- 
tion with each other, instead of being treated 
as necessarily at variance with each other; 
and a decidedly large share of the credit for 
this must be given to Mr. Bowker. This is 
not to say that it was at no time necessary 
to make an effort to avert conflicts, for such 
occasions have occurred from time to time, 
(one of them, in fact, at the Philadelphia 
conference) ; and these threatening develop- 
ments were met by Mr. Bowker with so 
much tact and good sense, that they were 
overcome. Nor is it true that the publication 
of the Library Journal, in all of these fifty 
years of its history, has represented an un- 
interruptedly successful financial career. There 
have been occasions when Mr. Bowker, and 
his devoted and public-spirited associate, Mr. 
Leypoldt, have almost had to put their hands 
into their pockets to ensure the continuance 
of the enterprise. They had faith, however, 
in the ultimate success of their plans and 
the result has justified their confidence. 


If you pick up a copy of the Publishers’ 
Weekly,- of current date, you will notice 
at the beginning of the editorial portion a 
most suggestive and significant quotation from 
Lord Bacon. When I say “significant,” I 
mean that it is significant of the public spirit 





* Library Journal, v. 11, pp. 405-9, 437-40. 


and civic sense of the men who have been in 
charge of it from the beginning, Mr. Ley. 
poldt and Mr. Bowker. As a matter of fact, 
it was Mr. Leypoldt who selected it, ang 
placed it there at the very beginning and it 
has been continued without interruption, in 
each number, through all these years to the 
present time. It reads as follows: 

“I hold every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves 
by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.” 

Nothing could express better than this the 
lifelong attitude of Mr. Bowker. ‘ 


In summing up the contributions which Mr, 
Bowker was able to make to the success 
of the 1876 meeting, we may name, first of 
all, the definite financial backing, which was 
assured by his interest, for the Library Jour- 
nal, and some of the other enterprises which 
it was then hoped to develop. Another bene- 
fit was, as already stated, the linking of the 
interests of publishers and librarians. Still 
another which should be mentioned is his 
organizing ability, for he had an essentially 
organizing mind. And an important fact in 
this connection was that the organizing ability 
in the case of Mr. Bowker (as distinguished 
from that of Mr. Winsor or Mr. Dewey), 
was the organizing mind of a practical busi- 
ness man. Altogether, the library world owes 
much to Mr. Bowker, both for his directing 


hand at the beginning, and later, through. all 
these years. 


But, to return to the proposition with which 
this paper set out, (that it was the personality 
of five of the men present at Philadelphia, 
that made an especially strong impression), 
it is plain that we who have been carrying 
forward library work in these later years 
are in many ways their debtors. 


And while we recognize that their service 
was invaluable, in a general way, let me 
emphasize the fact that it was a most fortu- 
nate thing for the American Library Asso- 
ciation that these five dominating personali- 


ties should have represented so widely differ- 
ing types. 


They were all needed; the well-balanced 
wisdom of Justin Winsor, the mellow view 
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of life of William Frederick Poole, the deli- 
cate and accurate scholarship of Charles Ammi 
Cutter, the unconquerable tenacity of pur- 


pose of Melvil Dewey, and the clear-headed 
perception and patient cooperation of Richard 
Rogers Bowker. 


RIDE AND TIE 


By Mitton J. Fercuson, President, League of Library Commissions, 
California State Library, Sacramento 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


A social custom of other days has provided 
me with the title for this paper. In the 
minds of some of you, who are not very 
young and who once lived in hilly states with 
poor roads, there may be awakened memories 
which will be sufficient key to its mystery. 
But I am sure that no one who is a part of 
this later, dashing, short-skirted, short-haired 
age will have the least inkling of its signifi- 
cance. Hence a word of explanation. 


In a time not so many decades ago and in 
a certain American state, the population was 
largely rural and the occupations almost wholly 
of the soil—and that, too, in rather a small 
way. The land was hilly, rocky, and wooded. 
Roads were few and poor. The boat, steam 
or hand driven, offered a slow but easy means 
of travel; but unfortunately it had no bent 
for overland journeys. If one desired to 
travel other than by water, he found few high- 
ways adapted to wheels. The common method 
of going abroad therefore, was on one’s own 
trusty feet, aided by a stout traveler’s staff. 
If means permitted, one backed a sturdy nag, 
carried a few necessities in saddle bags, and 
it mattered not whether roads were broad 
or narrow, up or down. But horses were 
not always sufficiently plentiful or purses suffi- 
ciently long to furnish a mount for each 
traveler. Then if they were small, two men 
might ride double; but if the horse were light, 
the men heavy,-and the going hard, it was 
the common rule for one man to ride on a 
prescribed distance, dismount, tie the horse 
to a convenient post or tree and push on 
toward his destination. In due season the 
second man came to the spot where the mount 
was tethered, climbed aboard, and in easy 
fashion set upon the way, soon outdistancing 
his companion, and tying as his fellow had 
done before him. This process was continued 
to the journey’s end, was easy on the horse, 





developed the spirit of humanity in the men 
and better still perhaps kept them in fine fettle. 
It was popularly spoken of as the custom 
of “ride and tie.” 

The practice I have been describing had 
certain commendable aspects. It was, to be 
sure, a primitive expedient; but it was in 
harmony with the times wherein it arose and 
with the spirit of the people who adopted it. 
The activities of that age were narrowly cir- 
cumscribed; the man who wandered beyond 
the confines of his neighborhood was the ex- 
ception. If a family moved into the west, 
it was looked upon as irretrievably lost. Trade, 
for the most part, was a matter of barter 
at the crossroads store. Manufacturing was 
a home pursuit: carding and spinning the wool 
from the backs of the sheep in the pasture, 
milling a little timber for home consumption, 
drifting into the hillside for the winter’s 
coal and fuel for the smithy’s forge, boiling 
down the maple sap or the juice of the cane, 
curing the meat in the fall to last well into 
the coming year. The schoolmaster was 
often an oddity, incapacitated for or not inter- 
ested in a regular man’s job; and his dominion 
was both elemental and brief. Books in the 
home were few; the Bible, of course, then 
not merely an ornament but a daily consola- 
tion, a reader, a speller, an arithmetic, and 
an almanac. 


The government of the time was in har- 
mony with its life and trade. National af- 
fairs were transacted at such considerable dis- 
tance, in point of travel and interest, as almost 
to be of another world. State problems even 
did not greatly concern the average man. But 
he did ordinarily feel a personal responsibility 
for the governance of his county. To be 
constable was an aspiration. He knew local 
candidates, listened to their vigorous con- 
tentions and felt a religious urge to the polls 
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on election day. (How many of you are 
familiar with that old time expression of 
celerity, “going like hot cakes on election 
day”? How many of you would risk your 
fortunes selling anything at the polls of 
modern America? As our most implacable 
critic might have said “that is another sad 
story.”) But the area of his interest, the 
county, was small, made so necessarily by 
conditions of travel in a land where to ride 
and tie was a practice requiring no apology. 


A new world has opened up before us in 
the last half-century. Railroads were flung 
across mountain ranges, forests, and prairie, 
drawing distance within narrow limits. High- 
ways like magic carpets carry us whither and 
when we list—until some driver insists on 
having the right of way or misinterprets a 
trafic signal. Wires flash the news before 
the smoke has cleared from the muzzle of the 
gunman’s trusty automatic; and again months 
or years later when laws’ delays record another 
appeal to a higher court. The insubstantial 
air itself has become the medium through 
which with more than lightning-like speed the 
spoken word, music, what sound you will 
circles the earth; and through which also in 
high safety, mechanical ingenuity transports 
our costly bales and our own precious selves 
with incredible swiftness. 


The result of all this scientific and mechani- 
cal skill and perfection is that our continent 
has been reduced to comprehensible smallness, 
Every man’s front door opens upon the mar- 
kets of the world. We are largely fed upon 
the same food, physically and mentally, we 
are dressed in the uniform of the fashion of 
the moment, the latest craze galvanizes us into 
action, almost as surely as though we were 
all on the same electric circuit, whether it be 
the “Charleston,” “Gentlemen prefer blondes,” 
“4 out of 5,” the “Danger line,” or “Reading 
with a purpose.” There was once talk of 
shifting our national capital farther west— 
believe it or not—but invention has neatly 
turned the trick without in the least dis- 
turbing the serenity of the Washington Monu- 
ment. That weatherbeaten, unpainted little 
red school house on the hill to which with 
dramatic fervor our politicians are wont to 
point has disappeared from the landscape; 
displaced by modern consolidated institutions 
to which pupils are swiftly and regularly 


brought from homes once considered a day’s 
journey away. In short, we as a nation no 
longer ride and tie; and in fact in my own 
state the entire population could be comfort. 
ably loaded into its automobiles and move of 
in grand procession—were there some better 
place to go! 


Fifty years ago the American Library Asso. 
ciation came into existence in the city of Phil. 
adelphia. A little group of pioneers thought 
it saw need for a new organization which 
should endeavor to bring the best books to 
the largest number at the least cost. Looking 
back from our vantage point of experience 
and knowledge we might object to the call 
for the best books as smacking of censorship; 
comparatively few seem eager to read nothing 
but the best. But nobody can deny that 
when the columns are totaled the cost has 
been kept at an irreducible minimum. It is 
altogether possible that had we striven to 
give a sufficient book service to all the people 
—let the cost be what it might—we would 
today be occupying a position somewhat com- 
parable to that of the other branch of our 
system of popular education, the schools. The 
question should have been—and should be— 
on what amount of money will the return 
be profitable, not how little may be spent 
without producing the last gasp. 

In 1876 books were found in colleges; the 
public library as a wayside service station had 
not been dreamed of. The whole technique of 
book selection, book ordering, book supplying, 
book preparation, and book circulation had 
to be invented, tried out, and perfected. A 
period of fifty years for such a task is not 
over long: evolution is a slow process, I 
honor the accomplishments of other days. 
But in our ranks are individuals occupying 
important places who are very tender-hearted 
about weak little libraries—like the sympa- 
thetic farmer who pulled up the big shoots of 
corn to give the runty ones a chance, The 
question I would put here and now is whether 
we are not too well content in our progress 
toward the ultimate library goal of books for 
everybody with a vehicle resembling ride and 
tie instead of automobile or airplane. 


During the past few months the newly 
created Committee on Library Extension of 
the A.L.A., working under the able direction 
of Clarence B. Lester and the executive assist» 
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ance of Julia Wright Merrill, has set forth 
some facts of outstanding importance. When 
we learn that in the United States and Canada 
six thousand five hundred libraries have but 
fifty-five per cent of the population within 
their service areas, and when we think how 
woefully inadequate that service is in any ex- 
cept a comparatively few more favored cities 
and counties, the task before librarianship be- 
comes a clear challenge. These libraries 
possess little more than one volume to the 
person residing within their range of influence ; 
and I suspect great would be the dissatisfac- 
tion under any scheme of pro-rating the 
stock—not too large a percentage of the goods 
on our shelves is what the cowboy called a 
“readable proposition.” And at a cost to 
the entire population in the two countries of 
thirty-two cents per capita, logic compels the 
conclusions that libraries are the most poorly 
supported of all our popular institutions. Few 
motor vehicles fifteen years old are to be 
found upon the streets and highways: many 
volumes standing upon the shelves in 1876 
are still serviceable—some of them may not 
even have been disturbed during the half- 
century. And yet motor vehicles, for all 
their great initial cost and upkeep, now num- 
ber almost one to every three volumes in our 
public libraries. Cost is not, therefore, the 
dominating factor. 


The tale of those without books in our 
two great and reasonably prosperous coun- 
tries is sadder still. Fifty-one million per- 
sons manage somehow without public libra- 
ries. They read to be sure: note the circula- 
tion of newspapers, and magazines in mount- 
ing thousands. But there is wanting the more 
soberly digested thought, the finer expression, 
the refined gold which goes between the 
covers of the better books. And the greater 
pity is that in a democratic land, dependent 
for its ultimate prosperity and permanence 
upon equal rights and equal enjoyments ninety- 
three per cent of the people without library 
service reside in the open country, in the 
small towns. 


But not alone should we consider the ques- 
tion of democratic equality of privilege; there 
is a further practical, economic, and social 
reason why library service should be extended 
to all the people in full measure. As a na- 
tion we have long recognized the importance, 





nay the necessity, of education. One of our 
biggest industries, if you please, capital stock, 
plant, equipment, and turnover considered, is 
education. A rather sure means of getting 
a spread on the front page of the daily press 
is for a town or a district to disapprove a 
school bond proposition. Hali, or more, of 
the governmental expense of my state is 
chargeable to education. Fine business, to 
be sure; the state’s safest investment is what 
it puts into the heads of its youth. We be- 
lieve in education, just as we do in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Ten Command- 
ments, or the pennant winning prowess of the 
home team; and to a greater degree we back 
our judgment therein unhesitatingly and lav- 
ishly, 


But let me point to one outstanding defect 
in our system of mental training: the school 
authorities have so definitely concentrated their 
attention upon the formative period in the life 
of the individual that, for all of their con- 
cern, he might as well be popped off when 
he receives his diploma. Where is the school 
of general culture which exercises itself over 
the problem of adjustment on the part of 
the student to what we are pleased to term 
life? Libraries contain the gist of what the 
world has found out; in fact, aside from a 
few crumbling ruins, occasional shards turned 
up when scientists delve into the heaps mark- 
ing ancient civilizations, and remnants of ar- 
tistic expression, books are the only mirror 
time has bequeathed us. Look into the average 
high school of the present time and note what 
proportion of its expenditures is laid out 
upon libraries, library equipment, and libra- 
rians. Many of our smaller colleges are in 
the same unhappy state. Too many institu- 
tions of the type mentioned above are con- 
tent to install in the post of librarian any 
teacher however unfamiliar she may be with 
the a b c of book sources and prices, refer- 
ence tools and their use, and the daily routine 
of library technique. The whole intellectual 
background of the modern world is narrowed 
down to a textbook; and the gleam is not 
caught of the day when every schooled per- 
son may use the accumulated facts and fancies 
of all time for his economic profit and his 
own personal growth and delight. 


Fortunately there is one faint bar of gold 
on the morning sky indicating the dawning, 
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soon or late, of a new day: adult education 
has begun to agitate the minds of educators. 
As a practical force in this country it is an 
unknown quantity. Probably a majority of 
its advocates think of it as the means of 
putting into play their pet hobbies of Ameri- 
canization, reading courses in this or that, or 
of gathering the adult population back into 
the class room under the dominie’s watchful 
eye and ready ferule. Wisely or unwisely 
most of these hobbies are incidental to the 
larger question. Americanization is one thing 
—honorable enough in its intent; getting the 
grown folk to go to school again in any 
considerable numbers is a dream from which 
an awakening will come. No, this new move- 
ment, despite what may have been accomplished 
in other lands, will in America prove fruit- 
ful when the schoolmaster has learned to pro- 
ject his tutorial influence into the post-school 
period of his charges. Adult education, like 
being well born, should begin before the sub- 
ject’s conscious influence can much alter the 
case. When teachers actually teach “reading” 
—not merely the ability to pronounce words 
in sequence—then we may sharpen our pencil 
to write Q. E. D.: the problem is solved. 
When that day comes the most skeptical tax- 
payer will acknowledge the necessity of gen- 
eral library service. 


People are not so obdurate about libraries, 
when once their intent and purposes are made 
clear. A little more than a year ago the 
League of Library Commissions came into 
possession of fifty thousand dollars, the grant 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
to be used to encourage some state to mend 
its ways in this field of social service. The 
experiment is to run three years. Applications 
came from almost a third of the states in 
the union for help of one kind or another. 
Louisiana, which was finally selected, has re- 
sponded in encouraging manner: _ several 
parishes have embarked upon a program of 
the county variety, the state university gave a 
well-attended summer course in library econ- 
omy with the prospect within a few years 
of a one year professional school, the legis- 
lature had its first taste of legislative ref- 
erence service and evinced its appreciation 
and understanding by approving a_ gen- 
eral library act, and also by passing a five 
thousand dollar bill for the assistance of the 


Louisiana Library Commission. Since money 
still talks you can measure the extent of the 
conversion to a cause which heretofore the 
state had given very scanty recognition. The 
program before our profession is seemingly 
one of finding sufficient money to demonstrate 
the quality of our goods throughout those 
areas where they are as yet merely items in 
a mail order catalog with no mailing address 
on the cover. 


What are we going to do about it? Do 
I need to argue that we prove the futility of 
knowledge if, knowing the insufficiency of 
the average independent small town library, we 
continue to advocate its establishment? Am 
I not justified in holding that, with our un- 
derstanding of the shortcomings of this unit 
of service, we ought to use our best effort 
to secure the adoption of the county or some 
other larger area as the most practical and 
efficient system of library work outside larger 
cities? If logic is logic the answer to these 
queries is plain. 


With your forbearance I would ask a 
few more questions. In all modesty we con- 
sider ourselves the custodians of information, 
we are holders of the keys of understanding, 
Are we then justified in going beyond the 
passive attitude we have so generally taken 
in regard to the treasure we guard? I tried 
a while ago to point out the movements, de- 
velopments, inventions which have contracted 
the size of our continent, our states, our coun- 
ties. No longer in most things are we con- 
tent to ride and tie. Our county areas and 
governments, however, for the greater part, 
are of an earlier age. Iowa with its fifty-six 
thousand square miles supports ninety-nine 
county court houses, in addition to a large 
number of municipal organizations, and nine- 
ty-nine sets of county governments. Is this 
great expense necessary, is it wise? The 
state of Iowa itself has answered in the nega- 
tive; for it has consolidated the agencies for 
the collection of taxes and has reduced its 
court units to twenty-one. Tennessee with 
forty-two thousand square miles is staggering 
under the burden of maintaining ninety-five 
county governments. In California five of 
our more sparsely populated counties, with a 
total population of only eight thousand three 
hundred and an area of nine thousand two 
hundred square miles, annually spend seventy- 
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thousand five hundred dollars in official sal- 
aries alone. Who is there can prove that a 
more modern cutting up of this territory would 
make these people less happy, less independ- 
ent, less American, yes, less Californian? It 
is, however, easy to demonstrate that budget- 
ing their funds will give them all the govern- 
ment necessary to satisfy the most democratic 
fancy, and at the same time leave an ample 
surplus for other demands of our modern age, 
high among which naturally enough I would 
place books, and the means of getting at 
their contents. 

Librarians have long looked upon them- 
selves as missionaries in a glorious cause, as 
zealots of light, liberty, and understanding. 
In the fifty years just closing we have suffi- 


ciently well perfected the mechanics of our 
trade. My appeal is for a shifting of our 
sight from the minutiae in our immediate 
front to the greater vision of a service poten- 
tially at the call of every man. We no longer 
ride and tie when we set upon our travels; it 
is not necessary to do so governmentally or 
in our library service. The tale of the fifty 
years to come will probably be more thrilling 
than that of the half-century just closed. Shall 
books and libraries and librarians play a part, 
of high quality and of matchless worth, 
possible in a world where, as never before, 
knowledge is power? This great conven- 
tion, international in scope, optimistic in atti- 
tude, honest in thought gives the best answer: 
an emphatic affirmative. 


LAW LIBRARIES AND THE SERVICE WHICH THEY RENDER 


By Sumner Y. WHEELER, President, American Association of Law Libraries, Essex County 
Law Library, Salem, Massachusetts 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


It is a pleasure for me to represent the 
American Law Library Association at this 
convention and to review briefly its history 
since its birthday at Narragansett Pier in 
1900 and to outline in a general way the 
nature and scope of law library service. 

Law libraries differ so considerably from 
public or community libraries, that were they 
to unite in general sessions with the A.L.A. it 
is doubtful if many helpful suggestions could 
be exchanged. Our problems are more those 
of the lawyer than of the librarian. Still 
we are librarians and all the routine and 
detail work of the librarians falls to our lot 
and we are constantly brought in touch with 
librarians all over the country who are not 
specializing in legal bibliography but are en- 
gaged in other branches of library service. 

Conscious of this dual relationship, a few 
energetic law librarians met with the A.L.A. 
in 1900 and organized the American Law 
Library Association, and that this Association 
might receive the benefit of A.L.A. enthusiasm, 
it sought affiliation within your ranks and 
through your kindness was received in fellow- 
ship and became one of your children, and 
as such it has continued to exist, grow, and in 
a small way help to promote the great work 


in which we are all engaged, namely, serving 
our fellow men by increasing their knowledge 
through the use of books. 

Previous to 1900, little, if any communica- 
tion existed between law librarians. Through 
the work of our Association we now have. an 
organized body of about two hundred mem- 
bers, representing nearly every state in the 
Union and most of the Canadian provinces, 
and are publishing upon ourwn initiative and 
responsibility an Index to Legal Periodicals 
and a law magazine which is a credit to our 
Association and a boon to the student engaged 
in legal research. There are now over one 
thousand law librarians in the United States 
and Canada who are eligible to membership 
in our Association and while much work re- 
mains to be done by our membership com- 
mittee, yet slowly and surely our ranks are 
increasing and every annual conference sees 
a steady growth in our membership. 

As previously stated, our Association is pub- 
lishing a law magazine in connection with 
the Index to Legal Periodicals. This quar- 
terly magazine may be found in nearly all 
of the law libraries and in the larger pub- 
lic libraries, especially those which carry 
legal textbooks and periodicals. It is pub- 
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lished quarterly and contains a list of all cur- 
rent legal topics and also the addresses and 
papers delivered at our annual conferences. 
The editorship of this quarterly is now in 
the hands of Professor Eldon R. James of 
the Harvard Law Library, and he has as 
able assistants on his editorial staff, Franklin 
O. Poole of the New York Bar Association 
Library, George S. Godard of Connecticut 
State Library and Ernest A. Feazel of the 
Cleveland Bar Library. 

I will take this opportunity to explain to 
you briefly the work which we librarians 
are doing and the public need of the service 
which we are rendering. 


Law libraries may be roughly classified 
into these groups which are known as state 
libraries, county libraries, bar libraries, and 
private law libraries. This grouping does 
not include the Congressional Library at 
Washington, which is a very thesaurus of 
legal bibliography, and whose service needs 
no introduction to any lawyer or librarian; 
neither does it include the provincial libraries 
of Canada nor the Dominion library at 
Ottawa, with which we are familiar. With 
these exceptions it may be generally said to 
include most of the law libraries. 


State libraries are established at the capi- 
tal cities of each state and are intended to 
serve the different departments of the state 
government. They are a constant source of 
authority for the legislature and where con- 
venient are used by the judiciary. Being sup- 
ported by taxation, the general public usually 
has access to these libraries, which not only 
contain the laws and legal treatises, legisla- 
tive documents, and the like, but often carry 
exhibits showing the natural resources, his- 
torical dates, and scientific advancements of 
the particular state in which they are located. 
Supported as they are from the state treas- 
ury these libraries are a credit to the state 
which they serve. 


County libraries are usually established at 
the county seats and in the large counties of 
the state, branch libraries may also be found 
in one or more of the large cities in the 
county, especially if sessions of the county 
courts are held in those cities. These 
libraries are intended to serve the courts of 
the county and as far as practicable to meet 
the needs of all departments of county and 


local government, as a reference law library. 
They are sometimes under the management 
of the county officials or, as in my county, are 
run by an association of attorneys, acting in 
a corporate capacity for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the county. Supported from 
the county treasury, they are accessible to all 
the inhabitants of the county. Sometimes 
when there are two or more county libraries 
in the same county, they, are called bar 
libraries. They are thus designated because 
their management is in the hands of the bar 
associations of the city in which they are 
located and when county law libraries are 
so designated they must not be confused with 
the private bar libraries to which I shall next 
refer. It is however the usual custom to 
have one main law library in each county and 
where necessary have branch libraries, acting 
as auxiliaries and under supervision of the 
main library. 


Bar association libraries, accurately speak- 
ing, are private law libraries, owned and oper- 
ated by certain members of the bar who have 
united themselves into a corporation or asso- 
ciation, the members paying annual dues and 
sometimes initiatory fees. Not being sup- 
ported from public funds, these libraries are 
not accessible to other than their own mem- 
bers, but by courtesy the courts are usually 
extended the privilege of the library, as are 
visiting members of bar associations. 


Law school libraries, or university libraries, 
as the name signifies, are connected with the 
law schools for the use of the student body. 
Such a law library as Harvard not only serves 
its student body, but offers its wonderful col- 
lection, subject to certain reasonable restric- 
tions, to the use of all the law libraries of 
the country. As Professor James of the 
Harvard Law Library has said: “Harvard 
feels that it has a service which it can render, 
which is broader than university work alone, 
and it is willing and ready to render that 
service.” 

Private law libraries are those maintained 
by large corporations, partnerships, and indi- 
viduals. Indeed all law libraries which are 
privately supported and serving individual 
as distinct from public interest and not classi- 
fied under the above heading, should be placed 
in this category. 

Some of our large public libraries such as 
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the Boston Public Library, carry the local, 
state, and federal reports, also many of the 
Jeading textbooks. Some libraries like the 
Jersey City Public Library can boast a treas- 
ure of law reports and legal treatises which 
would be a credit to a well-equipped law 
library. Most of our public libraries, however, 
do not pretend to carry any number of law 
books as it would be inadvisable. 


All law libraries while serving different 
interests have the same general purpose in 
mind; the collection of law and legal bibli- 
ogaphy so that it may be readily accessible to 
its patrons. A law library is for reference 
work and unlike our public libraries, so called, 
its books do not circulate. Its volumes con- 
tain decided cases, legal treatises, and legis- 
lative enactments, for all law is either statu- 
tory or decided upon precedent of established 
cases. The law libraries contain the working 
tools of the bench and the bar. With the 
advent of the initiative and the referendum, 
the popular appeal for commission govern- 
ment, the law libraries cease to be solely for 
the departments of the government and the 
lawyers, but become very necessary refer- 
ence departments for the laymen, especially 
those who occupy administrative, executive, 
and semi-judicial positions, or who desire to 
initiate legislation. As our government con- 
tinues to function more and more as a 
democracy, greater will be the calls upon 
the law library, for if the people purpose 
to legislate directly, instead of through their 
representatives, as was intended by the found- 
ers of the republic, the people must have 
ready access to the laws. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ten 
persons can petition for an initiatory meas- 
ure and twenty-five thousand can initiate 
legislation by ballot; and on a referendum, 
fifteen thousand may succeed in having legis- 
lative enactments_referred to the voters at 
large for their sanction or disapproval. If 
such direct legislation is to continue, law 
libraries must be made accessible to the vot- 
ers that they may become familiar with the 
laws of the land. 


It is my privilege to be one of the trus- 
tees of a public or community library, as well 
as librarian of one of the large county law 
libraries and I am therefore in a position to 
appreciate the rapid advancement made by 


libraries in the last twenty-five years. Today 
the public library works hand in hand with 
the public schools, one as necessary an edu- 
cator as the other. Years ago children were 
not allowed in our public libraries unless 
accompanied by adults and such places as 
children’s rooms were unknown. Think how 
radically all this has been changed. Every 
library of any size boasts of its children’s 
department as one of the greatest services it 
is rendering, and as if this were not enough, 
many of our libraries have set aside rooms for 
natural history and scientific exhibits and 
arranged for lectures to be given under their 
supervision upon subjects of current interest, 
so that the communities may be enlightened 
by personal contacts with life, as well as 
through reading. In fact, there is no limit 
to the service which libraries are rendering 
at the present day. 


In our large communities law libraries are 
becoming a necessity. One has only to con- 
sider the amount of legislation passed every 
year to realize how essential is a knowledge 
of the law. Public libraries cannot do this 
work, state libraries cannot meet the demand; 
hence county law libraries, bar libraries, and 
private law libraries have grown up every- 
where. We are a government of laws and 
not of men. People cannot administer suc- 
cessfully unless they know their limitations 
as well as their privileges, so the necessity 
of law libraries becomes every day more ap- 
parent. A great future lies open before the 
law librarian, and I apprehend that the day 
is not far distant when our law libraries will 
be called upon to specialize in the different 
branches of our jurisprudence. 


Law librarians are doing a great work. 
They have in their keeping the laws of the 
land, and if they are efficient, they should not 
only be custodians of these laws, but also 
familiar with the books in their charge. All 
this necessitates a training for the law libra- 
rian different from that given in the public 
library school. To be an efficient law libra- 
rian, one should be a student of the law, famil- 
iar with our jurisprudence, and, if possible, 
well read in legal bibliography. He should not 
only know his books by their titles, but should 
be familiar with their contents. He should 
be in constant touch with the current legis- 
lation of his own state and the nation, and 
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as far as possibie, at least in a general way, 
familiar with the jurisprudence of other 
states, especially if inquiries relative to the 
same are being addressed to him. In other 
words he should be in a position to render 
the service his particular position calls for. 
He should have at least a general knowledge 
of the latest and best textbooks upon legal 
subjects and with the law magazines and 
journals. He should know how to buy law 
books to the best advantage, know the repu- 
tations of the authors and the reliability of 
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the publishing houses. This knowledge, of 
course, cannot be acquired in a day but is the 
result of painstaking effort and constant alert. 
ness. Above all a librarian should love his 
work, and enjoy talking over his problems 
with others who are engaged in a like service, 

It is for this purpose we hold our conven. 
tions, and that our conference may be more 
successful, we meet with you, our associate 
members in the A.L.A., to enjoy your com- 
panionship, share your pleasures and be con- 
sidered one of your children. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE STATE LIBRARY 


By H. J. Conant, representing the National Association of State Libraries, 
Vermont State Library, Montpelier 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


One of the chief functions of government 
is the education of its citizens. Every per- 
son has the right to an education at public 
expense. In fact, every state requires its 
children to go to school. Yet this idea so 
universally admitted now as axiomatic, was 
of recent origin and of slow growth. It is 
true that the beginnings of it are seen in 
the early ordinances of Massachusetts, in 
the Northwest Territory Ordinance, in the 
Farewell Address of Washington, and in the 
writings of John Adams. But these were 
merely the dawn prophesying the rise of the 
common school system. Practically the en- 
tire growth of the tax-supported public school 
has been within the memory of men still 
living. 

But the school alone is not sufficient. It 
does not furnish that education which is neces- 
sary for the proper functioning of a demo- 
cratic form of government. The majority 
of children leave school around the age of 
fourteen. Only one out of five continues 
through the high school, and fewer still go 
on to college. Further education is necessary. 

With our public officials, who make and 
execute the laws, elected by a universal suf- 
frage; with our lives, liberty, and property 
dependent on judges similarly elected in many 
cases, and on jurymen chosen from the mass 
of the people; the intelligence of the people 
becomes a matter of utmost importance. 
Kenyon Butterfield said: “If democracy is 
really to function, if it is really to be effective, 


it must be kept perpetually at school. In 
other words, the problem of adult education 
is just as significant and just as vital as 
the problem of the education of children.” 

The after-school education is now recog- 
nized as an important function of the library. 
Every state has laws relating to public 
libraries, but there is still considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the advisability of com- 
pelling municipalities to furnish library serv- 
ice. The importance of the library as a 
means of adult education is only beginning 
to be realized. Even today we spend only 
one dollar for libraries for fifty that are 
spent for schools, or a total amount for li- 
braries about equal to what is spent by the 
people of this country on chewing gum. No 
state has yet fully realized its responsibility 
to furnish library service. But this Associa- 
tion is bringing about universal recognition 
of the fact that the public library is as much 
entitled to adequate state support as the pub- 
lic school. 

While the public library is a product of 
recent years, the state library is much older. 
In fact, nearly all civilized countries since 
ancient times have had some sort of a gov- 
ernment library. In the United States, shortly 
after the adoption of the Constitution, there 
arose a movement among the states for the 
interchange of laws and legislative journals. 
Later, court reports and other state publica- 
tions were included. The care and custody 
of these books required the formation of the 
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state library. From the character of the books 
and also because of the fact that the idea 
of the tax-supported public library had then 
hardly been thought of, it was natural that 
the state library should have been simply a 
law library for the use of state officers. The 
use of the library also was largely seasonal 
and so the work of the librarian was gener- 
ally taken on by some other state officer in 
addition to his other duties. As a result, 
he showed little initiative, performing hardly 
more than the duties of a watch-dog. Often- 
times the library was not heated in winter or 
even lighted and, in fact, was without any 
schedule of regular hours for opening. Still, 
every state had its state library, and libraries 
were established by Congress in each territory. 
The Library of Congress shows a similar 
origin, having been founded for the sole 
use of the president and members of Con- 
gress, the clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives serving at first as librarian. 

Coming down to 1876, the date which we 
are now celebrating, let us compare a few 
statistics of state libraries then with those 
of today. 


In 1876, the state libraries in the country 
had altogether about 800,000 volumes. Today, 
they have eight times as many. Then the 
average size of a state library was 18,000 
volumes. Now it is 140,000. 

The amount of money spent by state 
libraries shows even greater increase. In 
1876, many state libraries received no appro- 
priation whatever, the average annual appro- 
priation being about $1,500, only two or three 
states exceeding $5,000. Today, the total 
annual appropriation is about $1,500,000, or an 
average of about $30,000, New York alone 
exceeding $200,000. 

In 1876, there were five state librarians 
who were women; now there are seventeen. 


The matter of book circulation is of great 
interest. Founded purely for reference use, 
the state library for many years restricted 
the loan of books to state officers. Similar 
Practice exists today in quite a few states, 
as for example Utah and Oklahoma, where 
the law makes it an offense punishable by a 
fine for the librarian to lend a book to any 
but certain designated persons. In some other 
states, for example Idaho, books are lent 
only upon order of court. Some states re- 




















































‘quire a guaranty or money deposit, as Mon- 
tana and Colorado. More allow general cir- 
culation, as Maine and Kansas. The more 
common practice is to restrict individual loans 
to state officers and certain classes of people, 
but permit general use by all through inter- 
library loans. 


We find a marked difference also in the 
matter of state library management. Even in 
the same state, various methods have been 
practiced. At first, as has been said, the 
controlling board or person was generally 
some other state officer or department serving 
ex officio. Among such officers have been 
the secretary of state, the supreme court, 
board of education, committee of the legis- 
lature, governor and council, attorney general, 
state auditor, and treasurer. The ex officio 
management is still retained in many states, 
having been adopted in some recent instances 
in furtherance of a system of consolidation, 
especially where the state library has been 
placed within the department of education. 
The tendency, however, is toward an inde- 
pendent board appointed in various ways. 


When we come to consider the services 
rendered by the state library, we find the 
greatest diversity. Some states show no de- 
velopment except in the number of volumes, 
while others have added special collections in 
all branches of knowledge, have custody of 
the state archives, do historical research, 
maintain museums, supervise local libraries, 
conduct library schools, etc. Such activities 
have been gradually taken on in varying 
degrees in the different states, mostly within 
the present generation. We do not have to 
go back very far to find the first manifesta- 
tions of interest by state librarians in general 
library work. As late as 1899, Melvil Dewey 
said that most state libraries “were little bet- 
ter than ciphers.” 


In 1887, the state of California passed a 
resolution directing its state librarian to call 
a conference of state librarians. This was 
held in St. Louis two years later, twelve state 
librarians being present and fifteen more 
states being represented by proxies. A reso- 
lution was passed to the effect that state 
libraries were important factors in the public 
educational system. In view of contemporan- 
eous ideas and conditions, this shows that 
there were men of vision among state libra- 
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rians. The principal objects of the associa 
tion then organized were, first, to enlarge the 
sphere of influence of state libraries and, sec- 
ond, to perfect the exchange of state publica- 
tions. The first president was Mr. Dewey 
who laid down the following program and 
prophecy : 


“TI am profundly convinced after eighteen 
years’ study of general library interests that 
the greatest future development lies before 
the state libraries. They have the largest 
and wealthiest constituency, the greatest possi- 
bilities for exchange and gifts, and infinitely 
the largest opportunities for helpfulness to 
the library and educational interests of each 
state.” Public opinion did not support such 
a broad and ambitious program. The new 
association did not justify the faith of its 
founders and soon died from lack of interest. 


At about this time the library commission 
movement began. It was only in New York, 
Michigan, and possibly a few other states 
that the state library at first assumed the 
leadership of this movement, doubtless be- 
cause the work was too foreign to the nature 
of the then existing service of the state 
library. In fact, the movement met with con- 
siderable opposition, one famous legislator 
saying that the state might as well furnish the 
people with boots as books. 


In 1898, a new association of state librarians 
was formed with ten states represented. 
Again the compelling motive was to facilitate 
the exchange of state publications, a problem 
not yet wholly solved, although much progress 
has been made. Other matters of interest 
to state libraries have been considered at 
various meetings of this association. Espe- 
cially has there been discussion as to the proper 
sphere of the state library. Some would 
restrict it to a library for state officials, hold- 
ing that it should not become a public library 
any more than the state treasury should do 
a general banking business. Others would ex- 
tend its activities into all fields of library 
work and centralize under it all library inter- 
ests of the state. Between these two ex- 
tremes there is the greatest diversity of opin- 
ion and practice, hardly two state libraries 
being alike in organization or service. There 
are at least twelve state organizations per- 
forming library service, namely, (1) the state 
library, (2) the law library, (3) the document 
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library, (4) the historical library, (5) the 
archives department, (6) the traveling library, 
(7) the university or school library, (8) the 
institutional library, (9) the museum, (10) the 
library commission, (11) the legislative refer- 
ence bureau, and (12) the library school, 

These services are united in the state 
library in varying degrees in the different 
states. Local conditions will prevent any 
general uniformity for some time to come, if 
ever. Undoubtedly there is a strong tendency 
toward partial consolidation as seen in Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Illinois, and Indiana, 
to mention only more recent examples. But 
some branches of library service are omitted 
from the consolidation, as for example, the 
law library, which is separate from the state 
library in eighteen states, and the legislative 
reference bureau, which is separate in nine 
states. In only thirteen states is the library 
extension work a function of the state 
library. In many states where consolida- 
tion has not taken place, existing agencies 
give as satisfactory service as is given any- 
where and separate specialized control is 
favored by many. 


The progress made by the Library of Con- 
gress in its development into a national library 
may be taken as forecasting, in a general 
way, the eventual scope of the state library. 
With the increase in governmental regulation 
and the constantly enlarging scope of legisla- 
tion, the state library necessarily enlarges its 
field. State officials demand more books. So 
that even to perform its original purpose of 
service to state officers, the state library needs 
a large miscellaneous collection of books of 
more or less popular interest. The books 
being in the library, it is inevitable and fitting 
that they should be used by the private citi- 
zen. A further development of this idea 
allows the books to circulate throughout the 
state and makes the state library a reservoir 
from which the local public library may 
draw in case of need. Some idea of this 
kind was expressed by Mr. Dewey when he 
said that the great function of the state 
library was “to break down the barriers be- 
tween the citizens of the state and any good 
book which they wish to read.” In carrying 
out this function, it has been found that the 
local library must be built up to carry most 
of the load so that in some states. notablv 
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in California, county libraries have been estab- 
lished. Here lies one of the fields of future 
growth, since as yet only one county in 
thirteen has a county library. 

This is a day of special libraries and as 
a special library to the state government, the 
state library still finds its first duty. The 
necessity for a state library cannot be ques- 
tioned and need not be argued. In fulfilling 
its function as a special library for the state 
government, the state library must have, be- 
side law books, all important books pertain- 


‘ing to the science of government. It must 


have also as much material as possible relat- 
ing to the history, government, resources, and 
people not only of its own state but of 
other states. It must be realized also that 
the state library serves the future as well 
as the present. In rendering such service 
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efficiently, it is rendering the best possible 
service to the people of the state. Practically 
all states recognize also a duty to render 
further library service, reaching out to all 
individuals in the state and bringing to them 
that “medicine for the soul” to be found 
only in books. Whether such service is by the 
state library, or by some other department of 
the state government is a matter determined 
by local conditions in each state. 

In affiliating with this Association, the 
state librarians recognize that they are libra- 
rians in fact as in name. 

All during the life of this Association, we 
have been claiming that librarianship is a pro- 
fession. This implies that we should have a 
fine sense of our duty to the people whom we 
serve, and a responsibility that is satisfied 
only by giving them our utmost service. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION—ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND 
POSSIBLE FUTURE 


By D. N. Hanpy, President, Special Libraries Association, Insurance Library Association 
of Boston 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


It is not easy to define a special library. 
Many persons have essayed it but no one has 
been wholly successful in the attempt. M. S. 
Dudgeon thought that the special library was 
a development of the general reference library 
and that it was impossible to fix a boundary 
between the fields occupied by the two. Mr. 
Dana has called it: 

“The working library of the modern man 
of affairs.” 


Mr, Josephson in 1912 said: 


“A special library is one that covers a 
single definite subject or a definite group of 
related subjects such as city planning or 
sociology,” and that it necessarily must ex- 
clude from its shelves all material not def- 
initely related to its subjects. 

A committee appointed to draft a definition 
said that “A special library consists of a good 
working collection of information either upon 
a specific subject or field of activity; it may 
consist of general or even limited material 
serving the interest of special clientéle and 
preferably in charge of a specialist trained 
in the use and application of this material.” 


Miss Krause speaking of the business 
library says, 

“It must be considered solely as a working 
laboratory.” 

And Miss Rankin, than whom few among 
us have had a wider experience with special 
library problems says, 

“When a business organization realizes that 
one especially-equipped person can work for 
that company or institution to secure facts 
from libraries, facts that have intrinsic value 
to its company, then that company has started 
a special library. There may be no books at 
a“. 

Just when one thinks he has found a satis- 
factory definition, he is pretty certain to 
stumble upon a special library which he recog- 
nizes instantly as such, but which does not 
fall within the definition at all! It may be 
that in the making of special libraries the 
ways are as many as in the making of “tribal 
laws” and that every single one of them is 
right; or better still it may be that like a 
good old New England Commonwealth, the 
special library is a state of mind. 

It seems to me that there is, however, one 
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characteristic common to all. This is a con- 
scious effort to mobilize in one place the in- 
formation of a limited or even a general field 
and to render that information adequately and 
quickly accessible to those who may have need 
of it. This is clearly the idea of Dr. Arthur 
D. Little when he says that 


“The special library fails altogether to at- 
tain its full capacity as such, if it functions 
only as a repository of facts, however care- 
fully its material may be classified or ar- 
ranged.” 


This, too, is the idea conveyed in the state- 
ment of John A. Lapp for many years active 
in the Association, when he said, “Undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest problems of the time 
is to put the knowledge which we possess at 
work”; and I think the same idea is essential 
in the closing paragraph of Mr. Josephson’s 
definition partly quoted above when he says, 
“It is quite possible to so administer a general 
library that it or each of its departments may 
be regarded as a special library.” 

It is this idea of the mobilizing of infor- 
mation, of the seeking out of information 
and its sources, of the assembling of it 
whether in books, pamphlets, mimeographed 
sheets, photographs, or even in the brain of 
an intelligent director and of applying it 
which I should like to set before you as the 
chief characteristic of a special library. 


The special library as a more or less com- 
plete collection of the literature of a limited 
subject is not new. In the professions of law, 
medicine, and theology, it has existed for 
many years. Some of them run back to the 
early part of the last century. Some of our 
scientific libraries go back to origins earlier 
still; but the special library as a conscious 
effort to supply information needed in the 
prosecution of current plans and policies is 
comparatively new. Not over twenty per cent 
of the libraries of this type now organized 
were in existence prior to 1870; and it is 
probable that those whose beginnings extend 
back so far have completely changed their 
methods of operation and their ideals of serv- 
ice within twenty years. 

Some figures which I compiled from the 
last issue of Special Librories Directory show 
that of all special libraries now existing a 
little less than four per cent were organized 
between 1871-1880, about six per cent between 
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1881-1890, about nine per cent between 189}- 
1900, about sixteen per cent between 190]. 
1910, and thirty-seven per cent between 19]- 
1920. Over forty-five per cent of all the 
special libraries operating in the United States 
today have come into existence within the last 
fifteen years. 


I hope it will not prove wearisome to you if 
I review briefly the conditions which led to 
the organization in 1909 of Special Libraries 
Association; tell you something of what it 
has accomplished; and suggest some of the 
ways in which it seems to me it may be 
expected to advance in days to come. 


Looking back to the years just prior to the 
Association’s founding, one sees that it was a 
time of unusual mental activity. Great foun- 
dations, humanitarian in purpose, and multi- 
tudes of organizations specializing in a wide 
range of activities most of them aiming at the 
improvement or betterment of some portion of 
mankind were founded or being founded, Busi- 
ness and industry were expanding and were 
beginning to show an interest in research and 
investigation. Boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, and a multitude of minor groups 
sprang up in every community. It was a time 
of speculation and inquiry in every field of 
knowledge. Its atmosphere was one of asser- 
tion and challenge stimulating to inquiry, 
although not greatly conducive, it seems to 
me, to painstaking investigation and research. 
There was much seeking after facts, although 
the objects sought were as often to prove a 
case as to establish the truth. Our govern- 
ment was under criticism. Our social and 
economic systems were forced to defend them- 
selves. Our city administration no longer held 
our confidence. Penal laws were being 
amended; working conditions were being 
altered; constitutions were being rewritten; 
the welfare of industrial workers was being 
examined; and the tremendous wastage of 
health and human lives was beginning to 
weigh on our consciences as well as our 
pocket books. Those of us who are older will 
remember them as distinctly days of social 
uplift with reform everywhere in the air. It 
was not surprising under such conditions that 
a few of those who sat in charge of public 
libraries and of such special libraries as then 
existed felt keenly the pressure upon them 
for information which they could not furnish, 
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and the sense of failure in the face of a de- 
mand which they obviously wished to but 
could not meet. In Newark, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Dana, the Business Branch of the 
Newark Free Library had been established in 
an effort to supply information to business 
men. In New York State and Wisconsin 
state libraries had undertaken to organize effi- 
cient information service for their respective 
legislatures. Yet, surprising as it may seem, 
the library world as a whole does not appear 
to have been conscious either of the new 
demands being made upon it or of any obliga- 


tion on its part to help meet them. 


Printed information issued in pamphlet 
form came from a multitude of sources and 
covered every conceivable subject. The na- 
tional, state, and city governments through 
many departments were endlessly active print- 
ing and distributing the results of inquiries 
and investigations. Great foundations searched, 
investigated, compiled, and printed, and added 
to the cumulated mass and sent it broadcast. 
Clubs, chambers, societies, and associations 
sponsored every conceivable project, appointed 
committees, investigated, and reported, and 
sent their conclusions along with voluminous 
annual volumes to anyone who asked for them. 


The public libraries were designated reposi- 
tories of much that was put out by the public 
authorities; but they were not equipped to 
handle it. They had neither the machinery 
nor the funds to receive, arrange, intelligently 
analyze, and render it accessible. Tons of so- 
called “ephemeral” material came into their 
doors to be later consigned to cellars or to 
unused attics. 


It is perhaps one of the ironies of fate that 
this material which poured in upon the cus- 
todians of printed literature for so many years 
and was by them rejected, became later the 
chief cornerstone of the structure of the 
special libraries and commercial information 
services which have become so important a 
factor in the spread of intelligence! 

Of course, it would be entirely erroneous to 
charge this neglect of so great an opportunity 
wholly to the indifference of the public libra- 
rians of 1909. They were cramped for space, 
inadequately financed, and except in the very 
largest cities only partially able to meet even 
what their patrons would have admitted to be 
the more obvious purposes of their existence. 





But this increasing output of printed things; 
this spreading spirit of investigation and in- 
quiry; this growing consciousness of many 
elements in the community of their depen- 
dence upon information to be found in print, 
together with a recognition of the limitations 
set upon public library service lead to the 
formation of Special Libraries Association. 

A few librarians attending a meeting of the 
American Library Association in Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, set the movement on 
foot. It was from the beginning distinctly a 
movement to secure better information—get- 
ting facilities. The first meeting was held in 
November 1909 in the rooms of Merchants 
Association of New York. Forty members 
assembled. The president of the Association 
described its purposes to unite in cooperation 
all small special libraries throughout the coun- 
try. He thought that such libraries, owing to 
their isolated and unique position and confined 
problems, might think that they had little in 
common; but that much would be accom- 
plished if they could be brought into coopera- 
tion. He hoped for the interchange of ideas, 
the publication of bibliographies, the circula- 
tion of bulletins, and establishment in and 
through the Association of a clearing house 
for many questions which arose among them. 

He emphasized that the Association sought 
to make itself useful in fields not already cov- 
ered by other agencies. Its object as defined 
in its constitution was 


“To promote the interest of commercial, 
industrial, technical, civic, municipal, and legis- 
lative libraries, special departments of public 
libraries, universities, welfare associations, and 
business organizations.” 


At the first meeting committees were ap- 
pointed representing agricultural, commercial, 
insurance, legislative, and municipal references, 
public utility, sociological libraries. 


The Association entered immediately upon 
a period of intense activity. It established a 
magazine ; located new libraries; brought them 
into fellowship, exchanged ideas as to special 
library objectives and methods; coordinated 
information ; encouraged the formation of new 
libraries where none already existed and grad- 
ually developed a certain community of inter- 
ests throughout the membership as a whole. 

Indexing was much to the fore. One pro- 
posed an index of crafts and craftsmanship 
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for amateurs. Another, occupied with innu- 
merable legislative problems, wanted an index 
of public affairs. Another, directing the devel- 
opment and use of an editorial library, pleaded 
for a newspaper index comparable with that 
of the London Times. 


It is inspiring even now to recall the enthu- 
siasm of those early years. 


Committees were appointed and devoted 
themselves with unremitting energy to the 
accomplishments of these tasks then wholly 
new to the library field. 


‘A committee on “A Trades Index” brought 
in in March 1910 a report urging the need of 
an index to help public libraries “in their work 
with working men, mechanics, amateurs, and 
the non-professional class.” A hasty inspec- 
tion of the Engineering Index, and the Trades 
Press Index then published for professionals, 
convinced it that these were too exclusively 
technical and did not supply the need. The 
committees thought the problem of providing 
copy, which would be difficult to solve on any 
other basis, might be made comparatively easy 
if librarians in each locality where specialized 
industries existed would become responsible 
for applying material covering their own par- 
ticular fields —thus, Providence — jewelry; 
New Bedford—textiles; Newark—clay, etc. 
It was felt that at the outset it would be 
enough if 150 periodicals were covered, and 
the information cleared on mimeographed 
sheets, through a central committee. 

When the Association met for the first time 
with A.L.A., at Mackinac Island in July, 
1910, this idea had already taken definite 
shape, and the committee was able to report 
that two large libraries had agreed to co- 
operate in its realization. The proposed serv- 
ice had now become The Artisans Trade 
Index, and a tentative list of seventy maga- 
zines was submitted for indexing. Articles 
primarily of interest to engineers, specialists, 
and professional and business men were to be 
excluded; but of “all articles of interest to 
workmen, foremen, amateurs, and those who 
may be in search of practical instruction as 
to how to make various things, the operation 
of machinery, etc.,” note was to be taken. 

At Mackinac the idea broadened perceptibly. 
Valuable suggestions were contributed in the 
general discussion which followed the com- 
mittee’s report. Finally, there emerged the 


idea of the Industrial Arts Index, eventually 
taken over and published with conspicuoys 
success by the H. W. Wilson Company. Issued 
first in cumulated form in 1913, this Index 
contained 326 pages and indexed fifty tech- 
nical magazines. In 1926 the volume had 
trebled in size and indexed more than 209 
proceedings and technical magazines, 

In similar manner the legislative and munic- 
ipal reference librarians went about supplying 
their immediate needs. They formed the 
largest single group in the new association, 
The first directory of special libraries 
showed them to comprise one-third of its 
membership. They were attempting to serve 
lawmakers but tools at their disposal were 
utterly inadequate. They had no means of 
providing authoritative information or even of 
keeping in touch with legislative work in 
other communities. 


John A. Lapp then of the Indiana Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau illustrated the pressure 
upon the state librarian and his helplessness 
to meet it by the following facts. In a single 
year around 1909 state legislatures in session 
in the United States were considering 197 dif- 
ferent subjects, all of them representing def- 
inite proposals of legislation; many of which 
were being considered by several states at the 
same time. All required a vast amount of study 
if legislative action was to be intelligently di- 
rected. Yet there was at no time anywhere 
any existing means by which the legislative 
librarian could ascertain the facts regarding 
these subjects, or know with any degreé of 
certainty what had been done, or recommended 
in other places. Legislative reference libra- 
rians wanted facilities for interchanging infor- 
mation on all social, political, economic, and 
industrial subjects, and especially for disclos- 
ing what was being projected and done at any 
given time in all parts of the country. They 
knew that the printing presses were issuing 
reports, investigations, studies, and addresses 
in great quantities and that if they could but 
be made accessible when they were fresh and 
timely their difficulties would be largely 
solved. 

A committee was formed which prepared a 
plan of cooperation. State librarians inter- 
changed information; the chairman of the 
committee assembled it on mimeographed 
sheets and distributed it at intervals to the 
others. 
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Thus in a crude way was met the need for 
better information-getting facilities. But the 
committee did not rest there. It had found 
a way to cooperate ; now it wanted to preserve 
its result in permanent form. Moreover, the 
task was becoming too great for volunteer 
labor. Consequently in 1915 arrangements 
were made with H. W. Wilson Company to 
take over the work; and in the same year was 
published the first cumulated volume of The 
Bulletin of Public Affairs Information. Sub- 
sequently, the Bulletin was transferred to the 
New York Public Library, where it is now 
edited under the guidance of a committee 
selected for the purpose. 


The service is unique and of the utmost 
yalue covering as it does the whole field of 
public affairs and disclosing to the student at 
frequent intervals a mass of sources of infor- 
mation which, without it, would undoubtedly 
have escaped him. 


Thus two of the services which information 
seekers now find indispensable, namely The 
Industrial Arts Index and The Public Affairs 
Information Service both originated with 
S.L.A. 

Special Libraries Magazine began in Janu- 
ary 1910, with John A. Lapp, librarian of the 
Indiana Legislative Reference Library in In- 
dianapolis, as its editor. In his first editorial 
Mr. Lapp explained the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation as the “furthering of facts,” “cooper- 
ation among special librarians, and the intent 
of the magazine” to serve as a medium of 
communication and to a certain extent as a 
clearing house of notes and news of special 
interest to all its members. It would be dif- 
ficult to overestimate the influence which the 
magazine has had on the special library and 
the special library movement. 

It began at once the publication of a unique 
series of reference lists. They lacked much 
in technical completeness, but their very brev- 
ity carried something of the snap and vigor 
of information conveyed from person to per- 
son, They covered fields that had remained 
practically untouched by the public library; 
everyone of them carried information of the 
utmost practical importance not duplicated 
anywhere. 

Soon the Association saw the need of organ- 
izing special libraries in large cities into local 
groups. First in Boston, afterwards in New 












































York, Philadelphia, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, and other 
cities, local chapters formed and these in turn 
met frequently and discussed such matters as 
indexing, filing, lending, the handling of clip- 
pings, the extension of special libraries serv- 
ice, and the following up of material more or 
less difficult to keep track of. 


Cooperation in a small way quickly sug- 
gested means of cooperation in larger ways. 
Out of it grew the Directory of Special Li- 
braries, the first one of which, a directory 
of the information sources in Boston and 
vicinity, was published by the Boston Special 
Libraries Association in 1920. The attempt 
to discover and to coordinate through the pub- 
lication of a directory the information sources 
of a community was repeated in other cities. 
Eventually, came the demand for a National 
Directory, and in 1922 the Association pub- 
lished its first Directory of Special Libraries 
in the United States. This was followed in 
1925 by a second edition which listed nearly 
1,000 special libraries, and disclosed for the 
first time a wealth of highly specialized infor- 
mation hardly dreamed of by those who have 
not followed closely the recent development of 
specialized libraries. 


As new libraries were brought into the As- 
sociation, groups were formed of those hav- 
ing similar or like interests. Group activity 
thus became a marked feature of S.L.A. 

In the beginning the legislative and munic- 
ipal libraries were in the majority. Later the 
business libraries increased rapidly and the 
Association found itself more and more ab- 
sorbed with their problems. Just now the 
newspaper group is growing faster than all 
others. 

A Handbook of commercial information 
services, issued by the Association a few 
years ago, revealed in some measure the extent 
to which business is finding ways of its own 
to supply itself with data and information. 

Briefly, I have recalled some of the out- 
standing achievements of S.L.A. I have tried 
to picture to you the special library as essen- 
tially an intelligence bureau and Special Li- 
braries Association as essentially an effort to 
set up a cooperative agency for the accumu- 
lation, arranging, and dissemination of intelli- 
gence. It is upon this basis that it must rest 
its claim to difference from any association 
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composed largely of public librarians. And it 
is upon the extent to which it can maintain 
and realize this ideal that its hope of success 
in the future must be built. 


We live at a time of almost universal de- 
pendence upon data of one kind or another. 
The demand for information is no longer 
from limited groups of students and research 
workers. Business, industry, politics, com- 
merce, society in all its manifold activities 
are shaping their policies and resting their 
decisions upon facts. Nothing is more im- 
portant, just now, than that facts which are 
accumulating in such bewildering confusion 
shall be accessible to those who need them. 


Whole groups of industries are dependent 
on chemistry and chemical research. Chem- 
ical engineering has become a profession. The 
processing of coal, petroleum, iron ore, wood, 
lime, cement, rubber, leather, and nearly all 
foods —to mention only a few of the raw 
materials—is based almost wholly upon chem- 
ical research. Industries are created or made 
over as a result of investigations carried on in 
the laboratories. 


Rayon manufacturing has in the space of 
three years forced itself to a place of impor- 
tance comparable with the most venerable of 
the textile industries; it was developed by 
research from wood and cotton pulp. The 
surface finishing of automobiles has been rev- 
olutionized by the creation of the nitro-cellu- 
lose lacquers which have now rendered unnec- 
essary the slow and costly processes of paint- 
ing. 

Iron and steel enter more generally than 
any other materials into the fabrications of 
our modern life. They constitute the vital 
parts of our buildings, our ships, our vehicles, 
our implements and tools, our weapons, our 
storage reservoirs, our conduits, and our 
means of communication. Yet their dependa- 
bility for these purposes is conditioned by our 
success in rendering them immune from oxi- 
dization which everywhere threatens to destroy 
them. It is to research that we owe whatever 
successes have been achieved in this battle 
royal against the process of decay. 


Social problems are no less dependent for 
their solution upon the results of painstaking 
research and investigation. If the chemical 
engineer has become indispensable in industrial 
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and commercial progress, the social engineer 
has become no less the chief party to social 
progress. Social research is widely in eyj- 
dence. Everywhere one learns of associa. 
tions, foundations, universities, and learned 
bodies which have under way far-reaching 
projects of investigation and research. Ap- 
proximately 100 scholarships for the encour- 
agement of mature research in sociological 
fields are said to have been available to yni- 
versity students last year in the United States, 
As an indication of wide-spread interest in 
sociology and in every new fact or inference 
which sociological researchers produce, may 
be cited the fact that in the last year the out- 
put of so-called sociological literature is said 
to have been second only to that of fiction, 
The American Journal of Sociology abstracted 
during 1925 over 400 articles in popular maga- 
zines dealing in a familiar way with such sub- 
jects as personality, the family, peoples, and 
cultural groups, social institutions, etc. 


Until recently psychology seemed remote 
from the practical man; but now the additions 
to our knowledge in these fields are promptly 
seized upon by the educator, the social worker, 
and the business man. 


As facts multiply the difficulty of finding 
and using them increases. The need for a 
fact clearing house becomes more insistent. 
Already many groups are seeking to provide 
their own members with the information 
which develops in their own fields; but no- 
where is intelligent effort being made to 
assemble information about information in 
every field. Here clearly is indicated a work 
of the greatest utility. Special libraries with 
their emphasis on facts and their clear under- 
standing of many of the problems involved in 
getting facts used already form a powerful 
nucleus of a real clearing house of informa- 
tion. Group activity has produced already a 
mechanism of information-clearing within 
narrow limits. 


We may doubt whether such a coordination 
of facilities as will produce information-clear- 
ing for whole realms of human knowledge is 
possible; but to me it seems clear that this is 
the objective towards which Special Libraries 
Association moves. It remains to be seen 
whether the Association has within itself the 
elements necessary to make its objective o* 
tainable. 
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COUNCIL 


FIRST SESSION 


(Monday morning, October 4) 


A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held Monday morn- 
ing, October 4, 1926, at 10:00 a. m., President 
Belden presiding. 


ADULT EDUCATION — 


Jupson T. JeNNINGS, chairman of the Com- 
mission on the Library and Adult Education, 
said that the Report of the Commission enti- 
tled Libraries and adult education had been 
issued in three forms; the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary edition in special binding and the paper 
edition, both with A.L.A. imprint, and the 
regular trade edition in cloth, published by 
Macmillan; that copies of the paper edition 
had been sent to members of the Council. He 
stated that because of the delay in publication 
of the report a two-page summary had been 
printed separately and sent to the Council. 
(See pages 371-373.) On the recommendation 
of the Commission, it was 

Voted, That the report of the Commission 
on the Library and Adult Education, appear- 
ing under the title, Libraries and adult edu- 
cation, be accepted, and that the Commission 
be discharged. 

It was also voted, 1. That the American 


Library Association create a permanent Adult 
Education Board ; 

2. This Board shall consist of five mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the Executive 
Board at the annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in 1926. The period 
for which members of this Board shall serve 
shall be determined by lot at the organization 
meeting of the Board; one member to serve 
for one year, one for two years, one for three 
years, one for four years, and one for five 
years. Thereafter, one member shall be 
appointed each year by the Executive Board 
to serve for the ensuing five years. Vacan- 
cies for unexpired terms shall be filled by the 
Executive Board; 

3. The chairman shall be elected by the 
Board and shall serve for one year; 

4. The Adult Education Board shall: 

_ a Continue the studies and investiga- 
tions in library adult education service inaug- 
urated by the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education ; 

_ ». Prepare and publish bulletins contain- 
ing information regarding library practice in 
It education ; 
c. Consider the preparation of a manual 
on library service in adult education; 


d. Encourage, inaugurate, and assist in 
the conduct of a series of library experiments 
and demonstrations in adult education; 

e. Aid in an experimental study of the 
development of reading habits; 

Give consideration to the advisability 
of providing tests and credits for those who 
have completed courses of reading under 
library guidance; 

g. Make a further study of methods of 
supplying books to serious students who now 
have no access to libraries; 

h. Establish cooperative relations with 
national organizations whose programs in- 
clude phases of adult education ; 

i. Serve in any other matters which fall 
logically within the function of the Board; 

j. Report annually to the Council. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


C. B. Lester, chairman of the standing 
Committee on Library Extension, called atten- 
tion to the Report of his Committee entitled 
Library extension: a study of public library 
conditions and needs and to the brief statement 
about the Committee’s activities including its 
recommendations to the Council which are 
printed on pages 391-392. 

On the recommendation of the Committee 
it was 

Voted, That the standing Committee on 
Library Extension make an organized effort 
toward the goal of adequate public library 
service within easy reach of everyone in the 
United States and Canada, and that it carry 
on this effort from Headquarters offices, in 
the closest cooperation .with the League of 
Library Commissions, and all other interested 
agencies, through any or all of the following 
or similar methods: 

1. Field agents, for assistance in the estab- 
lishment of state library extension agencies, 
county libraries, and local libraries and the 
improvement of existing libraries. 

2. Publicity, especially through rural 
social agencies and educational mediums. 

3. Free and wide distribution of publica- 
tions to encourage library development. 

4. Surveys of library conditions and needs, 
to develop state-wide or local library pro- 
grams. 

5. Study and compilation of library laws, 
drafting of model legislation. 

6. Encouragement of demonstrations and 
experiments, especially in the state and county 
fields. 

7. Encouragement of private subsidies as 
an aid to library extension. 
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8. Further study of library extension prob- 
lems. ’ 


SALARY OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


ArtHur E. Bostwick, chairman of the 
Committee on Classification of Library Per- 
sonnel, presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, American librarians throughout 
the country regard the position of Librarian 
of Congress, the national librarian of the 
United States, as the most distinguished in 
the profession and that the incumbent of the 
post for more than twenty-five years has 
brought the position to its present high rank; 
and 

Whereas, the position of Librarian of Con- 
gress has under the operation of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923 been allocated to grade 6 
($6,000 to $7,500), or one grade lower than 
assistant secretaries of executive departments 
(grade 7, $7,500 “unless a higher rate is spe- 
cifically authorized by law”) ; and 


Whereas, the salary of the position of Li- 
brarian of Congress is but $7,500, as compared 
with the salaries of several chief librarians of 
American municipal and university libraries 
which range from $8,000 to $12,000, or more; 

Be it resolved, By the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, that it be recom- 
mended to the President, the Congress of the 
United States, and the Personnel Classification 
Board, that— 

1. The position of Librarian of Congress, 
as the most distinguished and _ responsible 
library position in the United States, be allo- 
cated to the highest professional grade under 
the Classification Act of 1923. 

2. That the salary of the position of Li- 
brarian of Congress be fixed at not less than 
$10,000. 

3. That copies of these resolutions and 
preamble be sent td the President and the 
Congress and that a committee of the Asso- 
ciation be designated to appear before the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Appropriation Committees of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives and Personnel 
Classification Board in support of these reso- 
lutions. 

It was unanimously adopted. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION OF THE BULLETIN 


M. L. Raney proposed the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the A.L.A. Bulletin should 
be expanded into a complete journal of dis- 
cussion, adequate under competent editorial 
direction to accommodate the major contribu- 
tions from the profession and give its com- 
mittee studies regular presentation. 

Mr. Raney: Mr. President and Members 
of the Council: Let me at this time direct 
your thoughts to the advisability of our 
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having a medium of expression more fully 
representative of the work of the Association 
and its members than any organ we now 
possess. 


It took thirty years for the Association to 
kick off its swaddling clothes and begin the 
issue of its own conference proceedings, |t 
is now a half-century old, and we have not 
yet reached the point where we have an 
organ of discussion we can call our own. We 
are rather proud of recent national contacts 
the Association has been able to make. We 
wish ourselves to be classified as among the 
organizations called learned or scientific in 
the country. We have in our efforts at na- 
tional legislation in Washington found our- 
selves not merely joined by these various 
organizations but in certain questions ac- 
knowledged as their leader. It occurred to me 
as interesting to examine what their serial 
output is as compared with that of the Amer- 
ican Library Association at the present time. 


With three exceptions in the entire list 
of fifteen allied organizations, none are so 
circumscribed in their mode of expression as 
ours. The one that you would quite naturally 
think of as being most akin to us is the 
National Education Association, but it has 
not only its annual volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings, which corresponds to the Con- 
ference number of our Bulletin, but it oper- 
ates no less than six other serials, which are 
not merely news-bulletins but a series of con- 
tributions by members of the profession, with 
an established editorial policy. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education, which, because it 
is a national body of merely advisory charac- 
ter, might supposedly be estopped from hay- 
ing an organ of its own, still publishes reg- 
ularly The Educational Record since 1920. 
This contains signed contributions and discus- 
sions, in addition to reporting the annual find- 
ings of conferences. : 


The American Economic Association not 
merely issues Papers and Proceedings of the 
annual meeting, as well as a Handbook, but 
at quarterly intervals, the American Eco- 
nomic Review, which carries the main body 
of the members’ contributions. The Amer- 
ican Historical Association not only issues 
through the secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution an Annual Report, like our Confer- 
ence volume, but the American Historical Re- 
view, published by The Macmillan Company, 
is edited by a board which this Association 
elects. The American Political Science As- 
sociation has the American Political Science 
Review, with its Proceedings as a supplement, 
like the American Economic Association. 

The American Chemical Society not merely 
has an annual volume such as ours, but issues 
Chemical Abstracts, Industrial and Engmeer- 
ing Chemistry, Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion, plus a Monographic Series, and it coop 
erates in the issue of Physiological Abstracts. 
The American Physical Society publishes 4 
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Bulletin and The Physical Review, besides co- 
ing in the issue of Science Abstracts. 

The Archaeological Institute of America 

its annual Bulletin, and also the 
American Journal of Archaeology as well as 
Art and Archaeology. Even the College Art 
Association of America has its College Art 
Bulletin. The American Association of Uni- 
yersity Professors issues eight times a year 
a Bulletin, not merely of news as ours, but one 
of discussion, containing, every one of them, 
signed articles by university professors. The 
Association of American Colleges similarly 
has a Bulletin which is one of discussion; and 
finally, the Modern Language Association 
issues Publications (which exceeds the bounds 
of annual transactions), and has just an- 
nounced Monographs. 

On the other hand it is only the American 
Philological Association, the Association of 
Urban Universities, and the Geological Society 
that issue proceedings like ours. So that, of 
this entire group of learned and scientific 
organizations with which we like to be com- 
pared, there is but a small number confined 
tothe narrow mode of expression that charac- 
terizes our organization. 

We have not only reached the point when 
we wish to be counted one of the serious organ- 
izations contributing to the science, educa- 
tion, and scholarship of America, but we have 
definite campaigns forward for recruiting to 
our profession, and what we are always try- 
ing to do is to implant the idea that now here 
is at last a profession which will offer oppor- 
tunity for the same sort of both action and 
thinking that the other learned organizations 
present. 

We have just seen the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion give The University of Chicago the 
munificent sum of a million three hundred 
and eighty-five thousand dollars for the estab- 
lishment of a post-graduate school leading 
to advanced degrees only, with another post- 
graduate school, leading to lower degrees, 
opened at Columbia. Well, in any higher 
educational institution, the basis of an ap- 
pointment, at least on the upper level, is 
almost certain to be the ability of the man 
to contribute to the literature of his subject. 
If we are going to have our post-graduate 
school raised to the rank of existing univer- 
sity departments, those men are not going to 
be content with writing brief articles of two 
or three pages for a commercial organ, no 
matter what the grade of that organ. They 
will want the opportunity to make extended 
studies in their favorite fields and will expect 
that there shall be regularly open to them 
organs of ours to publish contributions at 


I have myself in the prosecution of two 
fational campaigns (one of them still with 
us) felt the acute need of having the oppor- 
tunity of presenting steadily to the profession 
studies on the tariff and especially copyright. 
Since in such legislation we cannot expect to 


present more than brief findings in existing 
organs, the temptation and danger is always 
to say the striking thing to get the attention 
of the profession, rather than to take the 
longer way around and state the case on its 
historical and much more convincing back- 
ground. This leads to misunderstandings and 
to voting on public questions without knowl- 
edge of fundamentals. 

It seems to me, therefore, for these and 
other reasons, it is highly desirable that the 
Association cast about for the mode of financ- 
ing an adequate organ that will allow the 
thinkers of the profession, who-will not con- 
tent themselves merely with the details of 
administration, to have adequate opportunity 
of presenting their views and studies in an 
organ of honor in the country. May I then 
ask that you give your adhesion to the senti- 
ment that the Bulletin should be expanded into 
a complete journal of discussion, adequate 
under competent editorial direction to accom- 
modate the major contributions and give its 
committee studies regular presentation? 

H. H. B. Meyer seconded the motion. 

W. W. Bisuop and others spoke in favor of 
Dr. RANEy’s proposal. Dr. Bostwick moved 
to amend by adding “and that the Executive 
Board be requested to take appropriate 
action.” Dr. RANey accepted the amendment 
and the resolution was adopted as follows: 

V oted, That the Bulletin should be expanded 
into a complete journal of discussion adequate 
under competent editorial direction to accom- 
modate the major contributions from the pro- 
fession and give its committee studies regular 
presentation, and that the Executive Board be 
requested to take appropriate action carrying 
out the resolution. 


The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
(Friday afternoon, October 8) 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR CURRICULA IN 
SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK 


ApaM StrouM, chairman of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, introduced the 
subject. 

Mr. StroHmM: Some of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the recent history of the 
A.L.A. record enthusiastic ventures in research 
carried on by various boards, commissions, 
etc. 

The work of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship is of this nature. Our labora- 
tories are dotting the A.L.A. map in its vast 
spread. Certain precipitations have emerged 
from the compounds made up of suggestions, 
theories, and practices dealt with. They have 
been marketed in the field of education under 
the label of formulas, standards, etc. They 
are not final. There may be better methods 
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and ordinances than those proclaimed. The 
research will go on. The schools and train- 
ing agencies will, for the present, however, 
be invited to try out undisturbedly these new 
standards arrived at by the Board in co- 
operation with the schools. We will have no 
new exacting prescriptions until an audit has 
been made as to the effects of these new theo- 
ries in operation. The Board is firmly con- 
vinced that the orderly processes of a liberal 
education and professional training, if re- 
quired from prospective operators in library 
service will, on the one hand, eliminate much 
wasted effort and lost motion and on the other 
hand be productive of a far-seeing strategy 
and stability of purpose in our professional 
endeavors. We are anxious that these new 
standards be tested fairly. We will respect 
any educational agency which for a good prin- 
ciple of its own exercises its right to achieve 
results in its own honorable way. We might 
feel regrets on this point but it would be in- 
finitely more deplorable if a school undertook 
to comply with the letter of the new ordinance 
yet went forward without confidence in the 
principles laid down. No one institution must 
overreach its own innate strength. And we 
also fervently hope thac there will be no 
stampede. 


Among the problems to come before us dur- 
ing the coming year will be for the Board to 
find an avenue of advance for those now in 
service who are ambitious to rise from the 
rank and file to larger responsibilities and who 
seemingly are blocked by the new standards 
of measurement. We will have served illy if 
the spirit of faithful workers is broken by an 
apprehension on their part that they are barred 
from ascending the higher plateaus of use- 
fulness and rewards. 


We desire also to recruit and absorb in our 
profession the services of those whose prepara- 
tory days have been spent in other chambers 
but those of the professional training schools, 
those who have mastered a special field, those 
who have earned their spurs in the arena of 
education and character building, those en- 
dowed with a native aptitude to give them- 
selves generously in the service of their fel- 
lows, to be their fellow-travelers, men and 


women of sheer intellectual vitality and 
warmth. 
The American people, we believe, find 


deepest satisfaction and stimulation in associa- 
tion with minds capable of revealing those 
great truths which are intuitions rather than 
realities—we feel that such spiritual yearnings 
are as alive and our efforts to enrich the inner 
life of the individual are as legitimate as is 
the clamor for information of merely utili- 
tarian facts. 
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With this mild declaration of intellectual 
independence we respectfully solicit favorable 
action of the A. L. A. Council on the stand- 
ards for the education of School Librarians, 
the particular item presented for your ap- 
proval at this time. 

(The standards proposed will be found on 
pp. 462-464.) 

It was ; 

V oted, that the minimum standards for cur- 
ricula in school library work be adopted as 
presented. 


LIBRARY BOOK POST 

Louis J. BatLey, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Federal and State Relations, presented 
the following resolution: 


Whereas, Public library advantages are just 
as essential for the millions of rural homes of 
America as for those homes of the cities al- 
ready so well supplied, and 

Whereas, The equipment of local and 
county and state and other libraries is being 
constantly increased for rural service in most 
states, and 

Whereas, The use of the county mail serv- 
ice, the only possible daily means common to 
all these rural homes for borrowing and re- 
turning books at will, is in large measure pre- 
vented because of the present high parcel post 
rates, 

Therefore be it resolved that the American 
Library Association urge upon the Congress 
at the coming session, the enactment of the 
postal rates for public library books proposed 
by the Moore Bill H.R. 10313, introduced 
Mar. 13, 1926. 


The resolution was adopted. 


DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEES. 
On their own recommendation it was 


Voted, That the Committee on the Evans 
Bibliography and the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Committee be discharged with thanks for 
services rendered. 


NEXT COUNCIL MEETING. 

There was some informal discussion as to 
whether there should be a midwinter Council 
meeting this year in view of the fact that 
there had already been two meetings of the 
Council during the year and on account of the 
late date of the annual conference. 


Voted, That the time and place of the next 
meeting of the Council be left to the discre- 
tion of the President. 


The meeting adjourned. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTS 
SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The American Library Association, in its fiftieth year, is an organiza- 
tion of considerable size with many interesting activities. 

Its membership has passed 8,000 and is rapidly approaching 10,000. 

Sales of publications for the first six months of 1926 show a gain of 
more than 250% over the same months of last year and of about 500% 
over the same period five years ago. 

The income of the Association from all sources this year exceeds 
$400,000. 

A million dollars has been added to the permanent endowments, 
making a total of $1,143,000. 

More than ninety people are employed by the Association for work 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Washington, Philadelphia and Paris. 

Hundreds of members are giving time to the Association’s work with- 
out thought of remuneration. 

Sixty-one committees are studying library problems, such as book 
buying, bookbinding, library legislation, revenues, salaries, international 
relations, school libraries, hospital libraries, cataloging, work with the 
foreign born, etc. 

Inside the profession an inquiring, critical attitude prevails not only 
toward things as they are but also toward each new proposal—which must 
inevitably make for sound progress. 


Outside the profession there is evidence of a growing desire to in- 
crease, extend and improve library service. 





Through its officers, committees and headquarters staff the Associa- 
tion gives advisory assistance to all who are interested in library establish 
ment or development. It answers questions about every aspect of librar: 
service—from library trustees, librarians, assistants, prospective library 
workers, public officials and interested citizens. 

It publishes and distributes at cost books and pamphlets on many kinds 
of library work; reading lists for library patrons; buying lists for libraries, 
schools, individuals; leaflets about library work; posters, broadsides; etc. 


It issues ten times a year the Booklist, a guide to new books, prepared 
especially for small libraries. 
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It has enlisted the interest of twenty-five distinguished specialists in 
the preparation of short reading courses for men and women, and boys 
and girls out of school who wish to read seriously and consecutively, and 
is publishing the courses monthly. 

It is publishing in four volumes the results of a general survey of 
American libraries, which is intended to show how libraries do their work. 

It is concluding this year an intensive study of the library’s place in 
adult education. 

It is publishing the 4. L. A. catalog, 1926, a classified, annotated list 
of more than 10,000 books, selected for the general library. 

‘It is publishing a report of an intensive study by the Committee on 
Library Extension, comprising many new and important facts about the 
present status of the American library movement. 

It is engaged in the preparation of a Union List of Serials found in 
great American libraries. 

It has a Board of Education for Librarianship to accredit library 
schools and training classes and to advance professional education for 
library work. 


It has conducted a Summer Institute for Instructors in Library 
Science. 


It is having a study made of the personnel classification problems of 
libraries. 


It is engaged in a curriculum study with a view to influencing to 
advantage the courses offered in library schools. 

It is having several library school textbooks written, two or three of 
which will be ready for experimental use during the coming year. 

It is conducting an international library school in Paris. 

It is cooperating with the libraries of other countries in their efforts 
to obtain American books and periodicals. 

It is showing at the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial an extensive exhibit 
of library work. 

It is assisting libraries in the preparation of local exhibits showing 
fifty years of library progress. 

It aids in the preparation of material about libraries for publication 
in newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks. 

It holds conferences for the discussion of library problems. 


All of these activities and others not mentioned are the outcome of 
the Association’s work during the past half century. It is not necessary to 
record here the important events in the history of the Association. It may 
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be fitting, however, to note a few of the many things which are yet to be 
done: 

The Association should continue and improve most of its present 
activities. 

It should give greater support to its active committees. 

It should encourage the development of public library service for the 
50,469,586 people now without such service, through field agents, publica- 
tions and a general educational campaign, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Library Extension. 

It should make state or local library surveys at the request of library 
associations or other representative groups, for the purpose of finding out 
what the library situation is and of setting up a library program for the 
future. 

It should encourage the establishment of experimental and demonstra- 
tion county libraries and state library extension agencies. 

It should take an active part in the development of school library 
service and the strengthening of all library work with children. 

It should encourage the development of specialized adult education 
work in libraries as proposed by the Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education and should aid libraries in their efforts to experiment with new 
types of service in this field. 

It should make, in cooperation with the teaching profession, an 
experimental study of the development of the reading habit—to find out 
if possible, what it is that leads some people to acquire the reading habit, 
and what was lacking from the experience of those who failed to acquire it. 

It should continue the publication of the Reading with a Purpose 
courses until many additional subjects have been treated, and should bring 
out revised editions as needed. 

It should establish at A. L. A. Headquarters a department of statistics 
and research to keep up to date the essential facts about libraries which 
are now being published in the Survey and other reports issued this year. 

It should assist in arranging for the international exchange of stu- 
dents, library school instructors and library assistants. 

It should aid if possible in the further publication of good books for 
the adult blind, and in the development of Braille printing to the end that 
books for the blind may be available at lower cost and in smaller size. 

It should help to bring about the establishment of a system of retiring 
annuities for librarians and library assistants comparable to that which now 
prevails for college and university teachers. 

It should make from time to time special studies of certain aspects of 
library work; e. g. library work with children; school libraries; public 
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library branches in school buildings; problems of the suburban library; 
libraries for Negroes; reading in rural communities, etc. 

It should encourage the selection of library problems as thesis subjects 
by graduate students in teachers colleges, agricultural colleges and univer- 
sities, as well as in library schools. 

It should encourage the publication of books about America in the 
languages of the immigrants who use public libraries. 

It should employ at Headquarters specialists in school libraries, 
library work with children, library buildings, hospital libraries, work with 
the foreign born, college and university libraries, etc. 

It should continue its active publication program and issue more pub- 
lications in the field of bibliography not only for popular use but for 
students. 

Regional training classes and additional summer schools should be 
established for the training of librarians and assistants in small libraries. 

Special courses and special schools are needed for the education of 
school librarians. 

Many scholarships and fellowships are needed for students of library 
economy, especially for the advanced students. 

More information about library work should be given to the public to 
encourage wider use and better support of libraries, and to attract well 
educated young men and women to the library profession. 

A building should be purchased or erected to serve as headquarters 
for the American Library Association and afhliated organizations. 





These proposed activities (along with many others) have been sug- 
gested by officers and members of the Association. Many of them are the 
carefully considered recommendations of special committees. They seem, 
like the activities in which the Association is now engaged, to be a natural 
outgrowth of what has gone before. 

To put them into effect—indeed to carry on the present activities— 
will require large increases in the Association’s assured income. 











Library Extension. For many years the 
Association has needed an extension worker 
at Headquarters. During the past year it 
became possible to employ such a worker in 
the capacity of executive assistant to the 
Committee on Library Extension. She began 


her work in December and the Committee's 
Report is being issued as one of the anniver- 
sary publications under the title Library ex- 
tension; a study of public library conditions 
and needs. This volume of approximately 160 
pages is intended to answer the questions, 














“Who and where are the people without li- 
brary service?” and “What can the A. L. A., 
do to further the extension and development 
of libraries?” The findings, objectives and 
recommendations deserve careful study. The 
advance publicity already given to the findings 
has helped to stimulate interest in library ex- 
tension on the part of newspapers and maga- 
zines and of organizations and individuals con- 
cerned with rural progress. 


During the coming year it is hoped that a 
beginning can be made in carrying on active, 
national extension. The budget provides for 
one professional worker who will be both 
executive assistant and field agent for the 
Committee, with a limited amount of clerical 
assistance and travel expenses. While only a 
small part of the program as outlined by the 
Committee can be carried on at this time it is 
hoped that there may be a gradual increase 
from year to year until all the recommenda- 
tions have been acted upon. 


The recognition which country life workers 
give to the importance of reading, the news- 
paper and magazine publicity which is now 
given to libraries; recent developments in edu- 
cation, as well as improved methods of trans- 
portation and communication, should stimulate 
greater interest in library establishment. Aid 
of many sorts is asked of the A. L. A. Fre- 
quently the inquirer can be referred to a 
library commission or a local library. At 
other times advice must be given directly on 
the many problems connected with the start- 
ing of a new library or the development of 
county library service. The executive assist- 
ant in extension work is in a position to pre- 
vent waste in potential library endeavor by 
making knowledge of how to proceed accessi- 
ble to those seeking it. Two or three field 
agents should be employed at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters as soon as possible to give advisory 
assistance to library commissions, to libra- 
rians and library boards in states without 
library commissions, and to library committees 
desiring to establish libraries in states with- 
out commissions; and to establish contacts 
with country life workers in ‘all fields. 


The Library and Adult Education. The 
Commission on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion, appointed two years ago, has completed 
its study. The report is being published under 
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the title Libraries and adult education—it is 
to be a volume of approximately 250 pages 
divided into two parts. The first is concerned 
with principles and general problems. The 
second deals with specific problems and gives 
illustrations and detailed plans for work. 


Since April, 1925, the Commission has pub- 
lished and distributed widely, five numbers of 
a bulletin, Adult Education and the Library. 
The titles of these bulletins are: “Reading 
Courses,” “Some Library Ventures in Adult 
Education,” “Industrial Workers,” “Older 
Boys and Girls Out of School,” and “Libraries 
and University Extension.” They have been 
in great demand not only in America but also 
abroad. 


The work of the Commission has assisted 
in bringing the library profession into close 
contact with educators, educational organiza- 
tions and numerous other national associations 
and agencies whose work touches that of the 
library. The interest of those organizations 
in future plans for library service to educa- 
tion are an indication of the importance of 
further library effort. 


Within the past few months an American 
Association for Adult Education has been 
formed. Librarians were active in the four 
regional conferences held prior to the organ- 
ization of the Association and two librarians 
have been elected members of its executive 
board. It was especially noticeable that many 
delegates to these conferences, other than li- 
brarians, placed great emphasis upon the work 
which libraries should do in adult education. 


Adult education is no new thing in library 
work. But there has been insufficient corre- 
lation of effort on the part of libraries and 
other institutions which render educational 
service to adults and to older boys and girls 
out of school. The increased activities sug- 
gested by the Commission will call for and 
justify increased library incomes. 


Education for Librarianship. The out- 
standing events in education for librarianship 
are: a gift of $1,385,000 to the University of 
Chicago by the Carnegie Corporation for the 
establishment of an advanced graduate library 
school; and the setting aside by the same Cor- 
poration of a million dollar endowment for 
the support of other library schools. The 
gift to the University of Chicago makes pos- 
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sible advanced study in the library profession 
comparable to that available in other fields. 
The provision for existing library schools 
gives permanence to the support which for 
several years the Carnegie Corporation has 
been giving to education for librarianship. 

At the annual conference of 1925 the A.L.A. 
Council, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, adopted Min- 
imum standards for library schools. It adopt- 
ed Minimum standards for summer courses 
in library science in January, 1926, and Min- 
imum standards for library training and ap- 
prentice classes in March, 1926. Minimum 
standards for curricula in school library work 
are being submitted for action by the Council 
at the October meeting this year. The li- 
brary schools were visited, measured by the 
standards for the type of school to which they 
most nearly conformed and accredited accord- 
ingly. The list of accredited schools was 
printed in the Bulletin for June and appears 
also in the Second annual report of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, published 
separately. 

The discussion incident to the work of the 
Board, the visits to the schools, and the meet- 
ings with outside groups have stimulated the 
thinking of faculties, librarians and academic 
bodies. The result is a more rapid develop- 
ment of education for librarianship than could 
have been anticipated. 

The defining of standards is a step which 
may be expected to lead not to uniformity in 
professional education but to a _ correlated 
scheme of education which will permit of a 
high degree of variation among the schools 


and of specialization among the advanced 
students. 


In addition to its other duties the Board of 
Education serves in an advisory capacity on 
many problems related to education for librar- 
ianship. 


The Summer Institute for Instructors in 
Library Science opened on July 29 at the 
University of Chicago under the direction of 
Sydney Bancroft Mitchell of the University 
of California. Other members of the faculty 
were: W. W. Charters of the University of 
Chicago, William F. Russell of Columbia, 
and G. M. Ruch, formerly of the University 
of Iowa, now of the University of California. 
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Librarians in many fields collaborated with 
the faculty by presenting significant phases of 
recent library development. 


The experiment was a success. The results 
will be helpful in the solution of some of the 
problems of education for librarianship. An 
enrolment of about twenty-five was antici- 
pated but there were in attendance thirty-two 
students representing a wide variety of prepa- 
ration and experience. 


Curriculum Study. Dr. Charters, who is in 
charge, has associated with him in this study 
Harold F. Brigham and Anita M. Hostetter, 
experienced librarians whom he has trained 
in his methods. The following committee rep- 
resenting faculties of library schools and other 
library interests advises with him on questions 
of policy and library technique: Herbert S. 
Hirshberg, librarian Ohio State Library, 
Columbus, chairman; W. O. Carson, inspector 
of Public Libraries of Ontario Department of 
Education, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Chalm- 
ers Hadley, librarian Public Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Elisabeth Knapp, chief Children’s 
Department, Public Library, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Sydney B. Mitchell, associate librarian 
University of California, Berkeley; Rebecca 
B. Rankin, librarian Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, New York City; Alice S. Tyler, dean 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland; Harriet A. Wood, as- 
sistant director and supervisor school libraries, 
Library Division, Minnesota Department of 
Education, St. Paul; James I. Wyer, director. 
New York State Library, Albany. 


Circulation work and cataloging (including 
classification) have been studied this year. The 
information collected is being used as the basis 
for two textbooks now being written for the 
Editorial Committee by Jennie M. Flexner and 
Margaret Mann, with the advice and help of 
Dr. Charters and his associates. 


The study has been so satisfactory that it is 
hoped it may be continued until all important 
aspects of library work have been analyzed. 


The Survey. The work on the Library 
Survey is nearing completion. The first vol- 
ume will be ready for distribution early in 
October and the second will follow a little 
later. The third volume is expected to appear 
before the end of December, and the fourth 
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volume, which will conclude the work, early 
in 1927. 

Volume one is devoted to library adminis- 
tration; volume two will cover service to 
readers in college and university libraries, and 
service to adult readers in public libraries; 
yolume three will be devoted to work with 
children, branch libraries and extension work; 
volume four will cover the more technical de- 
partments and problems of library adminis- 
tration. 


The Employment Service at A. L. A. 
Headquarters exists for the benefit and con- 
venience of the profession. It aims to suggest 
properly qualified candidates for each position 
referred to it and to place its registrants in 
positions for which their special qualifications 
fit them. More assistants are needed to do 
this work with thoroughness and promptness. 


During 1925 suggestions were made for 453 
positions, an increase of fifteen per cent over 
the figure recorded in 1924. These positions 
represent the whole library field, calling for all 
grades of library workers from general assist- 
ants to chief librarians and for instructors in 
library science, bibliographical and editorial 
assistants, indexers, etc. The demand con- 
tinues to be heaviest for catalogers and 
children’s librarians. 


The active registrants who have completed 
short courses in library science or who have 
had no formal instruction always outnumber 
library school graduates because the majority 
of positions call for library school preparation. 
Many inquiries concerning opportunities open 
to college graduates come from students who 
would like to gain some experience as assist- 
ants before entering library school. 


The A. L. A. cooperates with other agencies 
doing placement work, the library schools, 
state library extension agencies, and sometimes 
with the teachers’ agencies which are asked to 
recommend librarians for school positions. 
Great care is taken not to commit a registrant 
in any way. 

Through this service many opportunities 
come to promote organization and administra- 
tion of libraries and to help develop a growing 
and improved library personnel. Frequently 
it is the personnel work which brings about 
first contact with the small library and arouses 
its interest in the general library plan. There 


has been built up a body of material not dupli- 
cated elsewhere which is rapidly becoming the 
Who’s Who in the library field. 


Recruiting for Librarianship. Requests for 
information concerning library work as a pro- 
fession reach Headquarters from all parts of 
the United States and from other countries. 
Many such inquiries were answered by per- 
sonal interview and by letter in 1925, and 1926 
has shown an increase during the first seven 
months, ten being received recently in one 
week and later seven in one day. 

Interest has been stimulated this year 
through the publicity which is being given to 
library work by magazines and by vocational 
agencies. The inquiries indicate that persons 
of all ages are attracted to library work. Pre- 
high school and high school students, college 
students and college graduates seek informa- 
tion directly from the Association or through 
vocational agencies, and mature persons in 
other lines of work, teachers, ministers, busi- 
ness women, etc., inquire concerning the addi- 
tional preparation necessary for librarianship. 

In order to facilitate the distribution of au- 
thentic information concerning the advantages 
and opportunities of library work the Board 
of Education for Librarianship is issuing 
pamphlets which will answer the most fre- 
quently recurring questions regarding the na- 
ture of the work, the required preparation, 
and the agencies offering this preparation. 


International Relations. The Association 
has several committees which are concerned 
in whole or in part with international library 
and bibliographical matters. It has an organic 
connection with the American Library in 
Paris. The librarian of that library is the 
European representative of the A. L. A. It 
conducts an international library school in 
Paris. It receives frequent requests for in- 
formation about American libraries and 
American library practice from many coun- 
tries. Many visitors from abroad come to this 
country to study library methods. During the 
year its publications have been sold in twenty- 
six countries outside of the United States and 
Canada. 


The assistant secretary, in the capacity of 
director of the Paris Library School, has vis- 
ited Europe twice during the year. In No- 
vember 1925, accompanied by the resident 
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director of the School, she visited Prague and 
Berlin to study existing facilities for educa- 
tion for librarianship, the possible exchange of 
students and professors, the sources of appli- 
cation for admission to the Paris School, the 
placement of its graduates, and to see the 
work being done by former students. 


In June and July, 1926, the secretary, at the 
request of the Executive Board, visited eight 
European countries. The objects of the visit 
were to extend personally an invitation to 
librarians and bibliographers to attend the 
conference in October; to consult with those 
directly responsible for the administration of 
the American Library in Paris and the Paris 
Library School; to discuss with various indi- 
viduals and committees international library 
and bibliographical projects in which the Asso- 
ciation is from time to time asked to partici- 
pate; to attend the International Conference 
of Librarians and Bibliophiles at Prague; to 
visit the Library of the League of Nations 
and other important libraries and _ library 
agencies. 


The Paris Library School completed suc- 
cessfully its second year, May 31, 1926. Dur- 
ing the first two years the School was oper- 
ated with funds given by the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France on condition 
that the American Library Association assume 
responsibility for the conduct of the School. 
Before the close of the second year a gift of 
$37,500 was received by the Association from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the year 1926-27. 
In accepting the gift the Association undertook 
to secure funds from other sources for the 
two following years, 1927-28 and 1928-29. The 
latter year will mark the close of a five-year 
experiment at which time the responsibility for 
the School must be assumed by some other 
institution or body. 


The School has received applications from 
sO many countries that the international char- 
acter of its appeal is evident. Students of sev- 
enteen nationalities have already followed 
courses and the applications for admission for 
the coming school year represent France, Den- 
mark, Norway, Palestine, Turkey, and other 
countries. Since the School was started peo- 
ple from twenty-one countries have applied 
for information with the intention of enroll- 
ing in the school. The personnel of the class 


during the past year presented a variety of 
experience. One had had three years experi- 
ence in public libraries in Denmark; another 
seven years of practical work in a university 
library in Norway, a museum library and the 
patent office library in Oslo. Another student 
came from more than two years’ work in 
Geneva, first in the university library and later 
in that of the League of Nations. One of 
the French students has been since 1923 libra- 
rian of the public library in Soissons, the 
largest of the libraries organized in the Aisne 
by the American Committee for Devastated 
France. 


The School is concerning itself now with a 
plan whereby American librarians or library 
school students may register in the School and 
do special work in other institutions or Euro- 
pean libraries. The question of exchange of 
librarians and students is a much discussed 
one in Europe and when the resident director, 
Mary P. Parsons, presented a report on 
schools for librarians to the International Con- 
gress of Librarians and Bibliophiles at Prague 
in June, the question was referred to a stand- 
ing subcommittee. 


Books for Foreign Countries. The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial has made a 
grant of $7,730 for supplying American peri- 
odicals to European libraries during the years 
1926-28. It is hoped that with the expiration 
of this grant the libraries will no longer be 
in need of such assistance. 


School Libraries. A specialist in school 
library work is an outstanding need at A. L. A.- 
Headquarters during this critical period in the 
growth of school libraries. Questions of every 
kind are arising. Elementary, secondary and 
normal schools as well as colleges and uni- 
versities are depending more and more on 
their own libraries and on public libraries for 
reference and supplementary material. The 
growing custom of teaching students the use 
of books and libraries is resulting in a demand 
for more and better libraries to be used. 

The administrators of public school systems, 
recognizing that school libraries are an im- 
portant factor in present-day educational de- 
velopment, are turning to the A.L.A. for 
advice concerning plans for arrangement, 
equipment, book selection and librarians. The 
tendency is to demand of school librarians 
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the same equipment required of the teacher 
in the same system plus library training, and 
to place them on the same salary basis. Since 
the Standard library organization and equip- 
ment for secondary schools, by C. C. Certain, 
was adopted by the N.E.A. in 1917 (later 
approved by the A. L. A.), the trend in school 
library work has been toward standardization. 
During these years, a number of book lists 
and manuals of library organization have been 
adopted by state and county Boards of Educa- 
tion. An annual, carrying the findings of the 
Education Committee and related matters, 
should be issued as an A. L. A. publication. 

Minimum standards for curricula in school 
library work have been prepared this year by 
the Board of Education for Librarianship, for 
the consideration of the Council at its October 
meeting. The Committee on Education has 
revised for publication its Courses in teaching 
the use of the library. 


A school librarian, by difference in training 
and work, is more or less isolated from the 
other members of the school faculty and fre- 
quently has little opportunity for contact with 
members of her own profession. Also many 
school libraries are under the supervision of 
teachers without library training or experience. 
The A. L. A. should be able to help such peo- 
ple, through publications, correspondence, and 
personal advice. To do this adequately would 
require the full time of an experienced school 
librarian. 


Publications. The A. L.A. Sesquicenten- 
nial exhibit may bring the Association’s activi- 
ties to the attention of many persons to whom 
they have hitherto been unknown; the Atlan- 
tic City conference, with its distinguished 
foreign delegates, may bring the A. L.A. to a 
position of eminence before interested people 
of other lands; but the publications of the 
A. L. A. are its lasting monument. When it 
comes to celebrate its one hundredth anni- 
versary and memorials of this 50-year mile- 
post are being sought, they will be found in 
the publications of 1926. 

Special grants have made possible several 
extensive studies. These are now happily com- 
pleted, but the results, appearing in book form, 
mark a beginning rather than an end, as each 
is packed with findings full of suggestions for 
future activities. 
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A. L. A. publishing may be called an enter- 
prise without capital. It has always attempted 
to meet the manufacturing costs of its publica- 
tions from current receipts. To sell our pub- 
lications economically we must buy them eco- 
nomically which means the printing of larger 
editions than can be disposed of in a short 
time. Ordinarily a publisher’s capital would 
at least be equal to the value of his stock. A 
reasonably rapid turnover might then provide 
a safe margin for operating expenses. But a 
slow turnover plus small capital presents a 
trying situation and a condition of constant 
anxiety regarding finances. A revolving fund 
of $15,000 has greatly relieved the A. L.A. 
situation during the past two years, but it is 
not large enough to put the publication depart- 
ment on a basis of security. The value of the 
stock of publications on hand is estimated at 
over $50,000. 

Sales for the year ending April 1, 1926, have 
reached the gratifying total of 667,640 copies. 
In addition 14,602 have been distributed free, 
making a grand total of 682,242. Some con- 
ception of the activity of this division at 
A.L. A. Headquarters may be obtained from 
these figures: During the sixteen months end- 
ing August 1, 1926, 89,560 circular letters were 
sent out; 110,000 advertising circulars were 
distributed; 52,457 news releases, describing 
new publications, were mailed; 81 new publica- 
tions and 9 new editions were issued. 


New Publications, 1925-26 


(For complete entry see the Handbook, or 
Books and pamphlets on library work.) 
Adult Education and the Library, Bulletins 
v. 1, nos. 5-8; v. 2, no. 1 

Advance attendance register (Conference 1925) 

Aids to laughter 

American Library Association 1876-1926 
(Membership circular) 

American Library Pioneers: 
II Samuel Swett Green, by Robert K. Shaw 

Annual Reports, 1925 

The Booklist, ten numbers and index 

Booklist books, 1925 

Books for the modern home 

Courses on teaching the use of the library with 
notes on school library progress (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

Easy books for new Americans, by Edna Phil- 
lips 
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Fifty years of the American Library Associa- 
tion, by George B. Utley 
First annual report, Board of Education for 
Librarianship 
How to start a public library (Mimeographed) 
Library Work, poster 
Library Work with the Foreign Born: 
The Greek immigrant and his reading, by 
Alison B. Alessios 
The Italian immigrant and his reading, by 
May M. Sweet 
Midwinter conference program 
Official ballot 
Official program (Conference 1925) 
Read with a Purpose, poster 
Reading with a Purpose, series of reading 
courses: 
4. Some great American books, by Dallas 
Lore Sharp 
6. Frontiers of knowledge, by Jesse Lee 
Bennett 
7. Ears to hear; a guide for music lovers, 
by Daniel Gregory Mason 
8. Sociology and social problems, by How- 
ard W. Odum 
9. Physical sciences, by E. E. Slosson 
10. Conflicts in American public opinion, by 
William Allen White and Walter E. 
Myer 
11. Psychology and its use, by Everett Dean 
Martin 
12. Philosophy, by Alexander Meiklejohn 
13. Our children, by M. V. O’Shea 
14. Religion in everyday life, by Wilfred 
T. Grenfell 
15. The life of Christ, by Rufus M. Jones 
19. The poetry of our own times, by Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson 
20. The United States in recent times, by 
Frederic L. Paxson 
22. American education, by William F. Rus- 
sell 
23. Architecture, by Lewis Mumford 
Recent children’s books 
Remember the library 
Reports of Arthur E. Bostwick’s mission to 
China as A. L. A. delegate 
Some interesting people 
Statistics of 100 libraries, compiled by S. E. 
Weber 
Summer institute for instructors in library 
science (Announcement) 
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Why not; a drama with a purpose, by Harriet 
C. Long 

Winnetka graded book list, by Carleton Wash- 
burne and Mabel Vogel 


New Editions 

Books and pamphlets on library work 
Buying list of books for small libraries 
Gifts for children’s book-shelves 
Manuals of Library Economy : 

16. Book selection 

17. Order and accession department 

18. Classification 
Popular books in science 
Revised form for public library statistics 
To Make Your Reading Count, book-mark 


Forthcoming Publications 
A. L.A. catalog, 1926 
Anniversaries and holidays, by Mary E. Haz- 
eltine 
Bibliography of library economy, by H. G, T. 
Cannons 
The care and treatment of music in a library, 
ed. by Ruth Wallace 
French books for American libraries 
Handbook of public documents, by Jessie 
Woodford Lyman 
Librarianship: a growing profession 
Libraries and adult education 
Library extension; a study of public library 
conditions and needs 
List of Swedish books, 1875-1925 
Opportunities in library work 
Reading with a Purpose, series of reading 
courses : 
5. Economics, by Leon C. Marshall 
16. Mental hygiene, by Frankwood E, Wil- 
liams 
17. Appreciation of 
Taft 
18. Contemporary European 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
21. Appreciation of painting, by Henry Tur- 


sculpture, by Lorado 


history, by 


ner Bailey 

24. The modern essay, by Samuel McChord 
Crothers 

25. The human body and its care, by Paul 
de Kruif 


Second annual report, Board of Education for 
Librarianship 

Simple library cataloging, by Susan B. Akers 

A survey of libraries in the United States. 4 
volumes 
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Textbooks : 


Some aspects of public library manage- 
ment, by John Adams Lowe 
Circulation work, by Jennie M. Flexner 
A.L.A. practice sheets—Circulation 
Viewpoints in history, by Augustus H. Shearer 


New Editions Forthcoming 


Books for boys and girls, by Caroline Hewins 
Courses on teaching the use of the library 
Manuals of Library Economy : 


7. The high school library 

10. The library building 

11. Furniture, fixtures and equipment 

21. Circulation work 

22. Reference department 

24. Bibliography 
Recent children’s books 
Standard library organization and equipment 
_for secondary schools, by C. C. Certain 
Why do we need a public library 


Reading Courses. Probably no single ven- 
ture of the Association has met with such 
signal success as the reading courses. They 
were undertaken at the right moment to find 
their place in the widespread movement for 
self-education at present so significant in 
America. Since the series started 164,644 
copies have been sold. The largest order from 
any library was from New York for 6,000 
copies. The largest single order for one 
course was for 1,000 of Psychology. Many 
libraries have the courses on sale at 15c each. 
One of the largest libraries has bought 26,000 
copies. The question of finding new and valu- 
able uses for the courses has hardly been 
touched. While at present they are distrib- 
uted chiefly through libraries, adult education 
agencies outside the public library are also 
making use of them. Scores of individuals 
have expressed their appreciation of the 
courses. Eighteen courses have been published 
and arrangements have been made for the next 
seven. Each new course published has attracted 
attention to previous issues. 


Textbooks. No one of the textbooks an- 
nounced last year has been printed. Several 
changes have been made by the Editorial Com- 
mittee in the plans as then formulated. Three 
books are well, under way and it has been 
decided to try them out experimentally, in 
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mimeographed form, in library schools during 
the year 1926-27. They will then be printed 
after revision by the authors in the light of 
criticisms and suggestions from the schools. 

Some aspects of public library manage- 
ment, by John Adams Lowe, is now being 
mimeographed. Two textbooks are being writ- 
ten under the supervision of Dr. Charters, 
largely from material assembled by the Cur- 
riculum Study. These are Circulation work, 
by Jennie M. Flexner, and Cataloging, by 
Margaret Mann. A.L.A. practice sheets on 
these two subjects are being printed and will 
be available soon for library schools and train- 
ing classes. 


A. L. A. catalog, 1926. The new A.L.A. 
catalog, 1926, a basic collection for general 
libraries, is now in press and should be ready 
for distribution in October. It comprises more 
than 10,000 titles, 1,000 of which are for chil- 
dren. Much additional time could have been 
spent profitably on the work, but the main 
objects have been realized and it is hoped that 
the volume will prove its value in practical 
service to librarians, students, publishers and 
the general public. 


Bibliography of library economy, by H. G. 
T. Cannons. This manuscript was first started 
to the printer in November, 1924, and has been 
going slowly forward ever since. At present 
the whole work is set up in galley form. The 
compilation having been made in fragments 
over a period of years, there was a vast 
amount of work to be done on it in order to 
make it consistent in form of entry, abbrevia- 
tions, etc., etc. Much work remains to be 
done, but.there is hope that the volume may 
be completed within the next few months. Mr. 
Cannons, the compiler, is borough librarian at 
Finsbury, London, England. 


The Booklist is one of the Association's 
oldest publishing activities. The first number 
was issued in Boston in January, 1905. Caro- 
line Garland, librarian at Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, was the first editor. The subscription 
price was fifty cents and the Booklist was sent 
free to all members of the Association. The 
original plan of the Booklist, as announced by 
Miss Garland, remains unaltered today: “The 
Booklist aims to embody briefly the judgment 
and the experience of librarians for libra- 
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rians.” The first number was a double one 
and listed. 109 titles. The next two contained 
27 and 35 respectively. As there was at this 
time no Bulletin, the Booklist contained official 
news and announcements of the A.L.A. In 
February 1906 announcement was made that 
the Booklist had been adopted for use by the 
League of Library Commissions and the next 
month was added, “and by the Massachusetts 
Free Public Library Commission.” 


In October, 1906, Katherine 1. MacDonald 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission, became 
editor and the editorial office was moved to 
Madison, although the Booklist was still pub- 
lished in Boston. The price was advanced to 
one dollar and the Booklist was no longer sent 
free to individual members of the A.L.A. 
With the January 1909, number Elva L. Bas- 
com became the editor and the Booklist was 
published ten times a year instead of eight. 
May Massee succeeded Miss Bascom in Janu- 
ary, 1913, and resigned early in 1923 to go to 
Doubleday, Page & Company. Mrs. C. B. 
Roden was acting editor for five issues after 
which time the present editor, Emily Miller, 
took over the responsibility. 


With the first two editors the Booklist was 
a part-time job. Today there are five persons 
devoting their entire time to the Booklist, 
while the editor, who has become general 
editor of the A. L. A., and the A. L. A. proof- 
reader give part of their time to the Booklist. 
The associate editor, Zaidee B. Vosper, is a 
library school graduate with several years of 
city and county library experience. She is 
directly responsible for the conduct of the 
Booklist. One member of the staff, Jessie 
Gay Van Cleve, is a specialist in Children’s 
books and has charge of the juvenile section. 
In addition to her work on the Booklist she 
is in frequent demand as a speaker on chil- 
dren's books and on story-telling. 


In one of the early numbers we read that 
the titles listed (38) were chosen from a list 
of 70 “comprising most of the month’s publi- 
cations.” A glance today at a copy of the ten- 
tative list, which goes out every month from 
the Booklist office to more than sixty cooper- 
ating librarians scattered over the country, 
shows how greatly the work in this office has 
increased. Several hundred books are now 
examined monthly, while from 175 to 200 


receive notice in the Booklist. More than 20 
book reviews are currently received and 
checked and the Booklist maintains contact 
with a number of specialists and volunteer 
readers. No longer are free subscriptions 
given, even to library members, but the paid 
subscription list which numbers 5,742 repre- 
sents a majority of the public and a consider- 
able portion of the other libraries of the 
country. 

Some libraries subscribe to extra copies of 
the Booklist for reading room use or for clip- 
ping and mounting entries to be used in their 
reference files, order index, reserve buying 
list, or for other purposes. In a few places 
every trustee is a subscriber to the Booklist 
and is expected to be familiar with its judg- 
ments on new books when book orders are 
passed upon. 


Cordial relations exist between the Booklist 
and the publishers. Without the cooperation 
of the publishers in sending review copies of 
new books the Booklist could not be issued. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Publications. An- 
nouncement was made last December that all 
donors of $25.00-$100.00 to the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Library Fund would be entitled to one 
set of the A. L. A. Fiftieth Anniversary publi- 
cations. The set includes the A. L. A. catalog, 
1926, Library extension; a study of public 
library conditions and needs, Libraries and 
adult education, volumes one and two of A 
survey of libraries in the United States, and 
Fifty years of the American Library Associa- - 
tion. More than 600 sets have been subscribed 
for in this way. The volumes in the set will 
be specially bound in a silk finish book cloth, 
decorated in gold, and with gilt tops. 


Fifty years of the American Library As- 
sociation. The A.L.A. was fortunate in 
securing for publication an address on this 
subject by George B. Utley, delivered before 
the Chicago Literary Club. 


Winnetka graded book list. This list was 
published in January and has aroused much 
wholesome discussion. As a study of the read- 
ing tastes of children it is a distinct contribu- 
tion. Approximately 3,800 copies were sold in 
the first seven months. School boards have 
been purchasing the list quite as freely as 
libraries. The largest single order, for 270 
copies, came from a state teachers’ college. 
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= of Nations Book List. At the re- 
quest of the American committee of the 
League’s Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion a list of forty outstanding American 
books published during 1924 was prepared by 
the editor with the cooperation of a number 
of librarians and specialists. This was done 
as part of the Committee’s plan for a world 
list of representative books, to appear annually 
and to acquaint the nationals of each country 
with a few important books of other countries. 
The American list was widely used in Amer- 
ican newspapers and magazines. 


Publicity. The interest of editors of news- 
papers and magazines in the observance of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the beginning of the 
modern library movement has necessitated a 
considerable increase in the publicity activi- 
ties of the Association this year. The work 
done is the result of the combined efforts of 
the A. L. A.. Publicity Committee, the pub- 
licity subcommittee and the executive assistant 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee and 
the publicity assistants in the Headquarters 
office, with some help from skilled news and 
feature writers. 

Since the Seattle conference about 200 
news releases have been issued, varying in 
quantity from one to eight thousand copies 
and totaling more than thirty thousand. The 
distribution has been to library periodicals— 
local, state and provincial, national and for- 
eign—educational journals, general magazines, 
newspapers and news distributing agencies, 
book reviewing editors, radio editors, rural 
magazines, trade journals and house organs, 
editors interested in adult education, library 
news writers, parent-teacher magazines, wom- 
en’s club magazines, fraternal magazines. More 
than 150 press clippings of a single story 
have in several cases been received. Such 
returns are usually estimated as representing 
less than 10 per cent of the total number of 
papers printing the story. Two Fiftieth Anni- 
versary stories prepared by the A. L. A. Pub- 
licity Committee chairman with blanks for 
filling in with local library news and history 
were sent in May to 8,000 libraries in the 
United States and Canada to be placed in local 
newspapers. Hundreds of reprints of these 
stories have been received, and the clippings 


are still coming in. Editorials recognizably 
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based upon the A.L.A. news releases are 
appearing in growing numbers. 

Many magazine editors, approached with the 
suggestion of library articles during 1926, 
answered favorably; some articles have ap- 
peared in periodicals of national circulation 
and others are to appear before the end of the 
year. Librarians with more than average 
publicity experience, requested to write arti- 
cles for magazines of local or regional circu- 
lation, are responding generously. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary poster and four 
placards have been distributed to libraries in 
the United States and Canada to stimulate and 
assist in the preparation of local library ex- 
hibits in observance of fifty years of library 
progress. 

Of exhibits lent from A. L.A. Headquar- 
ters the one in greatest demand has been the 
exhibit of inexpensive reprints, prepared by a 
special committee for the Seattle conference. 
The Association also lends scrap-books, slides 
and pictures; answers inquiries for advice in 
planning library publicity campaigns; and dis- 
tributes free a few library leaflets (supple- 
menting the considerable sale). 

The conference publicity work includes: the 
sending out of news articles about the confer- 
ence in general and about the principal ad- 
dresses and reports; letters to editors giving 
the names of librarians in their cities who are 
to take an important part in the meetings; 
advance soliciting, selecting, editing, mimeo- 
graphing and distributing of abstracts of con- 
ference addresses; arranging for the publica- 
tion of some addresses as articles in general 
magazines; news service at the conference; 
the writing of special articles about the con- 
ference for weekly reviews and daily papers; 
the sending out, immediately after the confer- 
ence, to newspapers in cities represented at the 
meeting, of letters giving the names of the 
local delegates and a brief statement about the 
program. 

Radio programs were given at the 1924 and 
1925 conferences and A.L.A. staff members 
have done occasional broadcasting, but radio 
offers much greater possibilities than there has 
so far been opportunity to develop. 

The Bulletin has been issued monthly dur- 
ing 1926, instead of bimonthly. 
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With the cooperation of the sales depart- 
ment circulars advertising A. L. A_ publica- 
tions have been printed and advertisements 
for library periodicals have been prepared. 

As an experiment in book news service for 
rural readers, a selected list of 15 annotated 
titles from the Booklist was sent, with a brief 
introduction, to more than 100 editors of rural 
magazines. Favorable comments from a num- 
ber of editors indicate that these periodicals 
would like to receive such book news regu- 
larly. New books are not universally avail- 
able to rural readers, and it is believed that 
the stimulating of a demand for them will 
make for the betterment of library support 
and library service. 


Much publicity centers around A. L. A. pub- 
lications. Distribution of review copies is 
planned with care. The Associated Press 
receives the Reading with a Purpose courses 
in proof and in its new book review service 
sometimes gives as much as a column to one 
course. Brief reviews of the courses in the 
form of news stories or interviews, with 
blanks for inserting the names of the library 
and librarian, are distributed to all subscribers 
to the series. These stories appear in many 
newspapers. A brief note in a New York 
tabloid newspaper was followed the next day 
by 150 requests for the course at one branch 
of the public library. A review nearly a col- 
umn in length in the New York Sun was the 
cause of more than 30 inquiries received 
in a few days at A. L. A. Headquarters. 
One course has been reprinted in full in a 
magazine and several others have been 
accepted for publication. Aside from the 
reading courses The Winnetka graded book 
list has been most widely reviewed of any 
A. L.A. publication of the past year—in news- 
papers and general magazines as well as in 
educational and library periodicals. 

Returns in the form of printed news stories 
and articles indicate a wide and growing popu- 
lar interest in library affairs, especially in 
adult education and library extension. 


The A. L. A. Bulletin. The secretary and 
his associates are conscious of their responsi- 
bility for keeping members informed of the 
progress of A.L.A. especially at 
A. L.A. Headquarters. But so much time is 
spent in doing the tasks that little remains in 


work, 
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which to tell about them. A monthly letter 
to the members of the Executive Board keeps 
them informed. A continuing correspondence 
with committees keeps them in touch with 
matters pertaining to their activities. The 
Bulletin is intended to be a current record for 
members of the Association’s activities. If it 
may be continued in other years as a monthly 
and slightly increased in size it may in time 
more adequately serve its purpose. 


Membership. In its efforts to bring the 
total membership up to 10,000 by the time 
of the conference the Membership Committee 
has added 1,800 new members since January 
first. This brings the total up to 8,545. It is 
hoped that the interest in September and the 
early days of October will enable the Com- 
mittee to reach its goal. There has been a 
noticeable increase this year in life member- 
ships from both librarians and trustees. 


Chapters and Affiliated Organizations. 
The A. L. A. now has thirty-seven state, terri- 
torial and regional chapters and one local 
chapter. Four national societies having sim- 
ilar purposes are affiliated with the A.L.A: 
Each chapter (other than local) and each 
affiliated national organization is entitled to 
one delegate in the Council. 


Library War Service. The American Li- 
brary Association has continued to render a 
limited assistance to ex-service men whose 
library needs were not met by other agencies. 
Funds have been allocated for periodicals to 
four hospitals and two United States peniten-. 
tiaries. In addition to funds for printed ma- 
terial, grants were made as part payment of 
the salaries of librarians of the U. S. Naval 
Department, the American Library in Paris, 
and the U. S. Marine Hospital at Ellis Island. 
The grant to the U. S. Marine Hospital was 
for six months only, and that for the U. S. 
Navy will no longer be required. As in other 
years considerable correspondence has been 
conducted directly with ex-service men, or in- 
directly through their representative organiza- 
tions. In most instances this resulted in plac- 
ing deserving men in contact with agencies 
which could give them the library service they 
desired. 


Union List of Periodicals. Much progress 
has been made during the year and the Com- 
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mittee now estimates that the number of titles 
recorded will be nearer 75,000 than 40,000, the 
figure originally suggested. This may result 
in some change in subscription payment plan. 
(See Report p. 398.) It is anticipated that the 
first pages of the final edition may appear 
about June, 1927. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany is the publisher. 


The Reading Habits of Children. The As- 
sociation has assisted in making possible an 
investigation of the various methods used 
by teachers, school librarians, children’s libra- 
rians and others to promote children’s reading 
and to develop habits of reading. The study 
is being made by W. F. Rasche, a graduate 
student at the University of Chicago, under 
the supervision of Dean William Scott Gray. 


Representation at Meetings. The A. L.A. 
was represented during the year at meetings 
of many state and national associations, boards 
and committees. Numerous invitations were 
declined by officers, committees and staff mem- 
bers because of limitations of time and funds. 


Educational Adviser. Dr. William F. Rus- 
sell of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
continues in this capacity and is consulted fre- 
quently not only regarding educational ques- 
tions being considered by the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education but also in regard to many 
other matters which concern libraries and gen- 
eral education. He collaborated in the plan- 
ning and assisted in the conduct of the 
Summer Institute for Instructors in Library 
Science at the University of Chicago. 


A better 
library must be provided at 
A. L.A. Headquarters if satisfactory service 
is to be given to members and to others who 
consult the staff for facts and information. 
The John Crerar Library and other Chicago 
libraries are never-failing in their courteous 
service but it is essential that the A. L. A. col- 
lections on library and related subjects be en- 
larged. Many gaps should be filled, the col- 
lection should be thoroughly organized and a 
full-time assistant should be given to the 
office librarian to keep the collection up-to- 
date and to aid in the reference service. The 
daily demand for library information of many 
sorts indicates the probable usefulness of a 


Library and Research Bureau. 
professional 


* 
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collection somewhat in keeping with the pur- 
poses and present activities of the Association. 


Executive Board. The enlarging opera- 
tions of the A.L.A. and the augmented 
income have put heavier responsibilities on the 
Board this year. Meetings have been held in 
Chicago, in December and January, and in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in March. Between 
these meetings many matters have been re- 
ferred to the Board for action by mail. In- 
formal monthly letters have supplemented for- 
mal communications. As the operating body 
of the Association the Board has considered 
and approved all budgets and all important 
undertakings. 


Staff. Including those who are carrying 
the temporary projects of the Association, such 
as A.L.A. catalog, 1926, the Staff at Head- 
quarters now numbers sixty-three. In addi- 
tion there are in residence elsewhere the Sur- 
vey staff numbering five in St. Louis, the 
Curriculum Study staff of seven at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and fourteen members of 
faculty and staff of the Library School in 
Paris, and five working for the Union List of 
Periodicals in Washington. All of those as 
well as officers, members of committees, and 
members generally, have contributed to the 
success of the year’s work. 


A. L. A. Finances. The principal sources 
of income for current budgets are as follows: 
Balance on hand at beginning of 

current budget period : 


UE IE, i cits ivn eK cbetecke $ 28,405.92 

CE EE 5.n5.<0:00neesunnnes 31,198.26 
Booklist subscriptions and sales.... 14,350.00 
Membership dues, conference regis- 

trations, exhibits, etc............ 32,300.00 
Puta GOR vec oso 0aesecockis 74,600.00 
Fiftieth Anniversary subscriptions. 35,000.00 


Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, for entertainment 


of foreign delegates............ 6,500.00 
Income from endowments......... 6,300.00 
IMO o5kck 66nd d cndkeern ee 2,200.00 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 169,250.00 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 


Ge .. inci cnanesssieaeeaeeee 5,840.00 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for Paris 
Libetey Be isis cc ccensiges 37,500.00 
$443,444.18 
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In addition there was a balance of fr. 24,- 
763.35 which at 34.48 (August 19) is equiva- 
lent to $718.17. The budget period for some 
funds ends September 30; for-others, Decem- 
ber 31, and for one, May 31, 1927. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to mem- 
bers, library boards, educational foundations 
and individual donors for the support given. 

Special mention should be made of the 
interest shown by librarians, trustees and other 
friends of the Association in providing the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Library Fund. 

The Financial Reports of the Treasurer are 
presented in January each year and printed in 
one of the early numbers of the Bulletin. The 
accounts are audited for the Finance Commit- 
tee by Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

On March 19, the Carnegie Corporation set 
aside $4,170,000 for library purposes. 

$1,385,000 is for a graduate library school at 
the University of Chicago. 

$1,440,000 is, for other library schools. $440,- 
000 of this will be paid out in annual grants 
during the next nine years, leaving a million 
dollars as an endowment for the benefit of 
library schools. 


$1,345,000 is for the American Library As- 
sociation. $345,000 will be paid in the form of 
annual grants to the Association during the 
next five years in the following amounts: 
$125,000.00; $100,000.00; $60,000.00; $40,- 
000.00; $20,000.00. The balance of one mil- 
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lion is being paid to the Association in four 
annual instalments and will be kept as a per- 
manent endowment fund. 


When it is realized that the Association js 
now receiving gifts and annual grants of more 
than $250,000; that these grants will not be 
continued indefinitely, and that the total 
endowment of the Association now in sight 
will produce only approximately $57,000 a 
year, it is easy to understand why the A. L.A, 
Council, at a special meeting at Atlantic City 
in March, 1926, instructed the Executive 
Board to make a campaign for additional 
endowment funds during the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary year. 


The printed page is a powerful influence in 
the life of America. That influence can be 
greatly increased by the extension of public 
library service to the fifty millions of people 
who are now without local libraries, and by 
the further improvement of all types of library 
service. 

The founders of the A. L. A. hoped that the 
new organization would promote library inter- 
ests “by disposing the public mind to the 
founding and improving of libraries, and by 
cultivating good will among its members.” 
The same hope animates the Association in its 
present activities and its plans for the future. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cart H. Mivam, 
Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS—COSTS AND SALES 
Payments for Publications, April 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926 
EL Ce EEE Poe ee sO EEe Pee eT TS ete eee re 3 nee 


ee a eo Sica ee sis 0d ois cwiee bi 010 45.4 00s SAM sca eele enon os cinee ees 7.66 
a Sos Pe abi asc bia arta boss.00b ter ce naereccanndcebanees 9,733.03 
Ss SE We MEINE TUDONURUINO so occc cc cccccscccdecercedéevcsececsceacs 36.00 
ks ee cade e WS 6 0.06 6 6/0. d MSG.» 60 deme 00 00.4.66ek an ole 3.98 
Aporentice course for small UDraries. ...... nsec cccccccccccssccvcccsccscccces 176.90 
ee eg ae dice chic e045: de dam uenenmien a eunee Kee eawe 4,041.28 
ae ae dla Aaa GG 65:4, 0.04.0. 0 0bd-4.0 0b 6 dee Add beaks 299.07 
rr er es CT ccc rae eereseedendetees soeveceeewee + 441.45 
EE ee ee er ee rr eee 105.50 
Pen tet GE BOOMS For START MUTATIO‘... ....0cc cc ccccccccccccesccecvcccese 1,030.16 
ee as aa wie bie Bb Sk $ie)b. 4.0 0'0:6,4'a 08660 0h eupstin am @ewsian’s simem 496.40 
i che as sms ese OSM SUA d 004s cece ceasevereeneseeseeee 1,480.01 
a | NN 5 5 oo 0:6.0.0:0 0.0.0.6 6 0:0 00. 0:8 0:0 odin 040.0:0'0 00:08 ew O68 oie 5.60 
DOGREY BOMOGL WUPETY StMMAALAE. .... 0. ccc cccrccccccccscvcccccscccsccess 224.66 
rr rs i Me GOCTIINE, . vec cccescsercceceeceseceesecrcesecvccess 21.00 
Pundamoentals of reference SETVICE.. 2... ccc ccc cc ccc rece cc cc ccccctccccce 5.09 
NT, oe cb dss cclntnccrcedeesecvevesreensseoeeseeses 4.00 
ea mw bg sal Wha ibra. hn eM MIO kp i area 82.70 
Library Work with the Foreign Born— 
"eee RUEEO SITRINTOTE OE DES TORGING. . 2... 200s cccccccccccccccevsccecs 305.00 
The Polish immigrant and his reading.................0 ccc cece eee eens 9.42 
Manuals of Library Economy— 
OTT Oe ET OCTET re 170.00 
Number 17, Order and accession department. ..............0e cee eecees 212.00 
eek cis aa bbigk eSs vs sas 406s Ves een on bebe iwaee 240.00 
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dd uide to reference books 


Lives eee suabeacksan ees esadsase5-cnad Jublene 415.55 
ee SID. 5 4000.4 00 004 an Ss0k a0 40s 64% 200d sk e 161.30 
Teeater Sr re er ee ee a 168.11 
Reading lists: 
POPE Sy Pore TT Eee eT STE eset he > 119.25 
i CE Mh... 20.0 605060 ss 0 6bdebtee060000052.00 64540 abeeedhnnel ‘ 327.00 
i eC Po . vccs ss 060010064 case ebnned ohmedbiieds 75.00 
Gifts Se we EE. UNTO, 2 6.ctn pesos cosassoesbnnseebnavseabuaa be ° 758.40 
ss hae o oeF4 sos 0459.04.00 5 6.045,409 42d aw de Re vas See eee 326.70 
rr SL , 5, acne «5c w 64-0090 On Cinee ees Miped ee Aaa ee 6 bee 25.00 
a xa 5 5h Ww S's Simh.n sp Nee SAS Ao amare BS 43.63 
a a. cn aes 6 Siena bbe bad Ew eee eee ae Leena Lue 316.65 
rs sc tee ede ae su oak estes hae wha eee 194.27 
Reading with a Purpose— 
RCE ee ere re ae ere en ee 1,982.33 
nh PED kat snc duves acsmbe cbaGteud nav ecnnede.adaWd eu eeeeiete 2,332.94 
rn rn AORN WOM. .650dss > ccieecianes obee bcabeee bu Rede 6SSSbRReR 1,770.73 
PN «i n.ocn dene ent sn6en ar nomenndeneermcnanaee 1,799.67 
EY TNS 9:5. oa nthe di AeA oh dad Dd KOSS A dS 05.65 a alas ah o> enka 986.45 
Seeeeeoes 2 AGROTICAT PUDMC OPIMION. . ooo 6cccc00000000ecsesecccéseceoes 945.77 
ee ray PORES 947.67 
ee ee Ss 6 a wh-64- 6.) 45d SRS ED SEER EDAD REIS koa 1,151.84 
i a cache sistas ah be ad abd cab bb aonde bbe bbeae seeeneesbansaue 1,075.32 
ID pk cco beatin 505.400 a0 b906 abide ceed ae babs AO See oe 672.46 
OX Fg re re en gr 1,726.20 
Sores Oh SD TOU WORST oo .canns00d0bsnsss0s00edeses ese bisabis 168.50 
nn ee i er POM. 1 0.sccacaeneck adi keas > Sadesnbickbebaakee 120.00 
Reasonable budgets for public libraries and their units of expense....... 616.52 
ED 6 5i5500640-4hu Nene and cab Gbs ob 080 004 6555 9.55040 0bens 50400 8SRORER SE 742.78 
Seventeen and the reference librarian................ ccc ceccccccccees Sa sad 14.00 
rr re TE GE BU s.c.0.0.0.0.00%.0-60,000.000 6000 06000000480R—0 0k 14.53 
rer ree ror me re) en ge tee 10.00 
Sr Cs CRED. ooo 5010006600 0005040006600e00b eu hee aleeeie 25.00 
Textbooks—Preparation of ......... 0.056056 20.0.0 webb eRe Sh UE SNEREE DEE Case we 850.25 
rs Se rs 5 5 00c pie nines bawe dpe Beale Kees ein aaa eee 1,138.25 
ny  Maeeeey WOE: o.oo 506450 ed0ae)0 605 saaedees de debenedebiaehe 142.82 
CE inthe sahsnt Shanes abot. &s oie 2 don eb binant ed bonbablibets tose 20. 
Winnetka ee re ee ee 3,021.67 
$46,744.21 
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Aids in library work with foreigners (League publication) 


ihbs0006%)ptanaeeehe 39 
i, Oeil BOMB N eo so. cx cea chee ccdawee chabescucekuadeasisvniaa eee 68 
i, GONE, BOERAME 6 occcagssnvenescnaaeeteseben50Sduibesshlbseaeauwiebes 238 
a 2. MORE BO COMOPel MSTRRUTE........ oo <ccccccedévodsidediscdveed¥udbauecobeaes 14 
OOOIIED «0 0 0000 0aees0oussénsnccseeerac elena 23 
SE ere perenne Peer ee AS 1 
A. L. A. Reading Courses: 
i en 56g 660 Shed ERAS CONOR ADVEDES SE RHERECARS 6030bs00 0800 993 
ED, h6a bw 60-0.6 WANED 4645+ $O6S 846540544 0 ORR TRESS ATER ESS eee 920 
POO. . 4s5ckknnks ssn adbadoneagedesavhewers peas tae ee sb cee 1,148 
House planning, interior decoration and furniture................0eeceeees 1,277 
ee ee eee Pe Oe es ne ey Ee 931 
PrOmesOe GHUTee SOP GAME MUTATING 6.6 o.oiow cc ok Sic ccccncedecdacescaereebene 118 
NE 2 say o Sain add caw 54 40 6 00S Se OEWERS | OE 54.05 0346 ORS CORLL eA 4 
The Booklist 
i -< coven cee ah eC Kade ERES ew ee gee T a een kaa ene er ae $10,986.88 


Extra Copies 
Booklist books, seas PEE ee TERE ETE eT CET CERT Ce ee ee eee reg 


| Eee ere bre rr eee er eer Te Pe 19 
1922 eee Pee Ore ere ere Pe oe hy ee me PERL 33 

ERG 8 4s 566 0md 60d So0 p¥0 09.4000 46400b0b 00 5eA eae One eee 
a eee er ee Pan Slee ee Be ER 2,878 
See SE GION, vio vc cn 0 da Absa nino 6 0sses200545008 ee 32 
EPP ree et Pre ree re re Tee eT Cr ee ee Fes Oe ee 262 
re ON i Mc ckcetkedansavhshasadensnd aon 4h0tRe eee eee 38 
meee for the high school Berary COOER).. 6... iccss cc sccsoccscaccaveccstcscs 546 
Ns 0 doc c's vb 8050506405 04c0000 bh eandeeee 288 
ee Oe See memes MONS. 6 ick sic 5 e556 6b sso dds 605 g0 40 55600kbasesdsenetvlase 3,447 
ee Ce Ss oo dk ods oda eben bbs 085 b60545d560455006b056 SRE e eT EeeON 160 
ry Ok GURNEE = SOMMROIRORE., «. . ..a6.0 w 0.00 005000seesccesecesavestceeseabebues 24 
a MUNRO CO ee Meerature Of GRAMOUMORTS. ... or ccscccccccccscsescisncacesss 35 
mene tet of books for emall MOPATIOR. ..... 2 cccccccccccivccccccsesteseseseses 1,093 
: Slee GOO Ci CORD GUUTOOE soc vcc sc cccccccvccccrccvisececssesncecunes 626 
nner CO0 CAGED BOUND. «5.6 o.0.0:6 6.6 6.0.0.0.060.0:00666000060045046680086665650 ESD 321 
RE TTY CeCe ST eEe Te OPT TT eT Perr TTT TT rrr ery 462 
Children’s books for So get DOREIINE, Fh6 o 06 bs 6604800684 0850600br00b0enCeeeeeee 4,561 
Zee collection of social survey material..........cccccccccccccvccsccccccecece 34 
mer MEUM TOMS DORTOE) ..6 660s cccciccccccsctasdeccesctdeucascagneesen 3,957 
PN NUNS o5 vec cac as owsddvababscdses3ibbeiensds6e6s 0000008 697 
Courses on teaching the use of the library................00eeee cece ceeceeueees 184 


GUNG GOIN oo occ b:00 pase neknn00ess6s ceeenesestseeanbabhant 
Elementary school library standards, 1925 


eT eT ELE CT es Pes 1564 382.49 
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Foreign lists: 

Recent French literature................ 

Selected list of German books 

Selected list of Polish books............... 

Selected list of Russian books...... 

Selected list of Swedish books............. 
Fundamentals of reference service 
Graded list of books for children.............-0..0..00e00ee 
Graded list of stories to tell or read aloud (fourth edition)..... 
ee oak Diese eaaee sashes eben cen bec bebe 
li 8G 06: a. wiwe'd 0.6.4.4 010 Ob a0 a0) ss e.8lg ob ent tee Accs ae tire 
BGGE CO MINNGOTOOFTON SONGS... 2.2... ccc ccc ccc es scence. ae Parana 
SEE ITEF EEC CET OTT OE Tee a ee 
ee IE IIL, 4. i... 0 0 06 0-6:4:¥0 0.064008 Comeieesceces 
Is your library organized for education (broadside) 
SE EE MI CUOMERDGD 6 occ cicccineccscascccsceecccccccscetscese 
Know your public library—Reprint from A. L. A. Bulletin, July, 1924. 
League of Library Commissions handbook, 1922 (League publication). 
er i i Ec ccctecessccdcssescesvbeneseecreersececees 
The library and the community 
eae here di ciel 6 €.6 ead majo beeing aa salele es 
Library efficiency test.......... 

Library handbooks: 

seating ae anny lg on \S asCasa ware toca Sn td im wa. OR bead ore race 

Essentials in library administration. ............... 0.00000 ce cues 

Manual for institution libraries............. 

Mending and repair of books..................00.00008. Parakvein bund calorie 

aa intaln. aii arin oh igi wa K lo 8m reek ee oe 4.d Wiel wa Bw ess 

Some principles of business-like conduct in libraries.................. 
Library tracts: 

How to start a public library......................... Situs wasn nat <tc 

Library rooms and buildings........... Pine aarorevie  ecwnteweune eT dhe 

Notes from the art section of a library. 

Why do we need a public library.......... 
Library work an opportunity for college women. 
ee eee eee 
Library Work with the Foreign Born: 

The Italian immigrant and his reading..................... wee re. ate 

The Polish immigrant and his reading................ ata bean ea ee 
List of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs..... 

(interleaved)..... 


McCutcheon cartoon book mark 
ei a cas hh eink wile cd Se aiarai nse * @haauoava.d gina. s & oe 
Manuals of Library Economy—numbers as follows: 

American library history 


En IE 6 5 5.55.0. vais sh bw odin a ocd 4s siecvebeweeee edie 
The state library 


2. 
3 
4. The college and university library (rev.)................ 

> Proprietary and subscription libraries........................ 
. 

8 

9 


a aaa wid Fe 006s oe we aes 6b cnc ecabeoeeebes 
The high school library.................: 
Special libraries (rev)........ 

. Library legislation (rev) 
BO. ‘Zee WOPOATH DUMGING. ....ccccccccccscces. 
11. Furniture, fixtures and equipment....... 
12. Administration of a public library.................. cece ccc cece ee nees 
13. Training for librarianship (3rd ed. rev). 
15. Branch libraries (rev) 
er Ue ae gk Gle gheérae.o araid Wia<eie waldo 
17. Order and accession department 
18. Classification 
a 5 cc w aa. 6:65 0.00005 onisie 
20. Shelf department .. 
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Be ee Me ENS, OOUMMOMIS EFOV)..... 2... ccc ccccccsceccnsccecce 
OO Sn, os w.o5050.08.0.055:0 600.004 


25. Pamphlets and minor library material........... 

27. Commissions, state aid and state agencies (rev) 
29. Library sae amanunetencuwetinca 
30. Library work with the blind 
a ek ior ia.ig:w. ss0 61S aie.o"o G6 BO O0 aa eS 
Material and plans for a county library campaign.............0ee ces e eee eeees 
Meeting of librarians of public libraries in cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
eas otk AC a kaha ies oa.duw'ny w.0)aW Oak 400 bie, 6.6 egies 64 
New guide to reference books, 1923 
5a 5 ho '9. 9.0 Som dow: 6 ww Searerain se helt 
OC 
Periodicals for the small library (cloth)........................ 
ES 5 bi oak Aedes eee 


Planning the school library 
i ak a nian he Aa Wd ed WOlKe s ong dene Aeepege dena nee.e ae 
Public library building plan (reprint from Architectural Forum) 
Reading lists: 
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NECROLOGY 
This report will appear in the Handbook. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
IN PARIS* 


The leaflet which is given by the American 
Library in Paris to all persons inquiring as to 
its purpose and history, contains the following 
paragraph: 

“The principal objects of the Library are: 

. to become the recognized center of in- 
formation about America for Europeans; to 
promote among students, journalists and men 
of letters in Europe a closer acquaintance 
with American literature, institutions, and 
thought; and to supplement by its collections 
the meager supply of American books avail- 
able to European readers.” 

Undoubtedly this is its most important 
function—to serve as a sort of interpreter of 
America to Europe. This is the function, 
which, more than any other, justifies its exist- 
ence. It is, therefore, a great pleasure to be 
able to report that, during the past year, sub- 
stantial strides have been made toward its 
realization. 

For one thing, the Library’s collection of 
significant American books has been greatly 
strengthened, and there is now flowing into 
it a steady current of new publications. This 
is due very largely to the hearty and deeply- 
appreciated cooperation of American publish- 
ers. Last January it was proposed to the 
members of the National Association of 
American Book Publishers that, if they would 
forward to the library such books as might 
be asked for from their catalogs and an- 
nouncements, a special exhibition room would 
be set aside, in which these books would be 
displayed in their jackets for a month. Cata- 
logs and other publicity matter would be kept 
on file, the exhibition would be announced in 
Paris papers and guide-books, and every effort 
would be made to keep it before the public. 


This plan has been‘ splendidly successful. 
At the present time, fifty-six American pub- 
lishers are cooperating in the exhibition, which 
is visited by hundreds of people every month, 
and which is given frequent notice in the 
Paris papers. In fact, it was found necessary 





*A detailed report of the work of the American 
Library in Paris during the past year will be 
found in its Yearbook, which will be mailed upon 
request. 
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to ask for duplicate jackets for the books, in 
order to keep them looking fresh and new, 
and such members of the publishing profes- 
sion as visited it during the past summer ex- 
pressed themselves as exceedingly pleased with 
the results attained. It is believed, therefore, 
that the exhibition will become a permanent 
affair. 

A special effort has also been made to 
strengthen the Library’s reference collection, 
and to complete and extend its magazine files, 
which have been nearly doubled during the 
year. It is planned to secure complete files 
of every important indexed American maga- 
zine beginning with 1900, and with the co- 
operation of the publishers of these maga- 
zines, the files are growing rapidly. 

The increased service which these acces- 
sions enable the Library to render has natur- 
ally attracted an increased clientéle. The 
past summer and fall have been by far the 
heaviest in the history of the Library, and 
its capacity will be taxed to the utmost during 
the coming winter. Fortunately, it has beer 
possible to enlarge and strengthen the staff 
and to increase the efficiency of the varione 
departments by thorough reorganization, 
that the Library is fairly well prepared ta 
carry a heavier load. 

Another important project is that of the 
distribution of surplus books, which is now 
nearing completion. The Library had in its 
possession some six or eight thousand dupli- 
cate books, for which it had no use. Many 
of these were gifts, but by far the greater 
part consisted of books which had been sent” 
to France by the American Library Associa- 
tion for the Army educational courses, and 
which had been shipped into Paris when the 
Army of Occupation moved out of Coblenz. 
It was proposed to assemble and list all of 
these books and arrange them into collections 
to be placed in the smaller colleges of the 
newer European countries, where English was 
being taught, but where there was a dearth 
of books in the English language. This plan 
was placed before the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, which agreed to furnish the 
necessary funds to carry it through, and the 
work of arranging and listing the books is 
now complete. 

Printed lists of the titles available have 
been sent to the librarians of the more impor- 
tant universities of Central Eurove with the 
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request that they indicate which of the books 
would be of especial value to them, and a 
most interesting dossier has been assembled 
as to the needs of the smaller places. The 
educational authorities of the various coun- 
tries have cooperated most heartily in collect- 
ing this information, and their embassies have 
arranged to send the books forward through 
diplomatic channels, so that there will be no 
delays or complications at the frontiers. 


It is hoped that this will prove to be only 
the first step toward the systematic distribu- 
tion of American books to those European 
educational centers where they are most 
needed, and that a fund will ultimately be set 
up which will permit it to be carried out 
regularly from year to year. 

In fact, the American Library in Paris 
should be the center for a system covering 
the whole of Europe, with a branch in every 
capital, to serve directly the scholars and 
teachers of that country. It is that ideal 
toward which the Library is working, and it 
is by no means so impossible of realization 
as it may appear. The far-reaching value of 
such a system is self-evident, and if it is ever 
built up, the American Library in Paris is 
unquestionably the proper agent to carry it 
forward. 

"For the Library has passed the experimental 
stage, and there can no longer be any ques- 
tion as to its usefulness. It has made itself 
indispensable to the residents of Paris inter- 
ested in English and American literature, or 
engaged in research work on any American 
subject. The trustees have felt, very prop- 
erly, that its service as a circulating library 
should be self-supporting, in order that such 
support as it may receive from America could 
be devoted to building up its international 
side—in other words, its service to students 
and teachers throughout the continent of 
Europe—and this is now in a fair way of 
realization. During the past year, more than 
half of its revenue—certainly all that could 
properly be charged against the circulation 
department—has come directly from the peo- 
ple of Paris, and there is every reason to 
believe that this amount will increase steadily. 
In this respect, the Library stands on its own 
feet. It is ready for the larger task outlined 


above. 
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There have been other important develop- 
ments during the year which need be referred 
to only briefly: the establishment of a 
students’ library of American law, sponsored 
by the leading American lawyers practicing 
in Paris; the setting up of a union catalog of 
American books and periodicals in the other 
libraries of Paris; the growth of the exten- 
sion service, which, during the month of July, 
for example, sent 405 books out of town; the 
development of closer contacts with related 
activities in Europe; the regular monthly pub- 
lication of accession lists, which have become 
more and more important—these are a few 
of the things which mark the library’s 
progress. 

Special mention should be made of the de- 
velopment of the work of the Reference 
Service on International Affairs. The publi- 
cation of the first volume of the European 
Political and Economic Survey has been com- 
pleted, and it is certain to become increasingly 
valuable as a work of reference as the years 
pass. The Survey now appears twice a month, 
and is winning wide recognition as an invalu- 
able source of information on European 
affairs. In addition to this, a very real service 
has been rendered many American libraries 
in keeping them informed as to European 
official publications, and in securing these 
publications when desired. It is hoped that 
this side of the work will be developed more 
and more, as American libraries realize the 
unique character of the service which is 
offered. The recent compilation of a bibliog- 
raphy of the official publications of all the 
governments of Europe is a work of unusual 
importance to all libraries. 

There are still, of course, many problems 
to solve. Chief of these is the question of a 
new building—not an old building done over, 
but a modern American library building, 
where the Library can develop its work eco- 
nomically and efficiently, in adequate and dig- 
nified surroundings. No tangible progress has 
yet been made toward the solution of this 
problem, but that the solution will eventually 
come seems certain to everyone familiar with 
the work of the Library, and with the possi- 
bilities before it. 


Burton E. Stevenson, Director, 
American Library in Paris. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS, 1925-26 


AFFILIATION OF CHAPTERS WITH 
THE A.L.A. 
No report. 


A. L. A. HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


No report. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONTEST 
No report. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


International cooperation. The effort to 
cooperate with the Brussels Institute as in- 
structed by the Council is necessarily at a 
standstill on account of the still disorganized 
state of the Institute. The Institute has re- 
cently taken a long step forward in securing 
from the Belgian government the permanent 
housing which it desired. It has further, in 
conference with the League committee, defined 
the matters which it will take up in the first 
line of operation. The affair now stands that 
if and when the League committee and the 
Institute come to an agreement as to opera- 
tions so that the League committee is prepared 
to recommend, through the American commit- 
tee of the League, definite solicitation of 
funds for definite operations, the Committee 
on Bibliography will endorse the recommen- 
dations after examination. It stands ready 
also to encourage direct practical cooperation 
by American libraries as soon as operating 
organization is assured. 


The Committee is glad to endorse the rec- 
ommendation of the League committee as to 
the establishment of an International Infor- 
mation Service at all national libraries. The 
Committee has ventured to suggest to the 
American League committee that various in- 
formation services of the Library of Congress 
are already such that they can very easily be 
unified for international service with little 
more staff than a competent chief and a 
stenographer, and that effort to secure the 
means for these might well engage the activi- 
ties of that committee. 

Research books. The main attention of 
the Committee has been given to the problem 
of our national stock of research books and 
its solution by cooperation, using the Library 
of Congress machinery and the facilities 
accorded by the librarian. It has been directly 
occupied with the matter of Union Catalog 


and a list of special collections in American 
libraries. The effort is to increase the located 
copies in the Union Catalog as far as possible 
and organize the increase of this stock by 
purchasing agreement of libraries on the basis 
of the list of special collections. It is follow- 
ing the line approved by the Council at the 
Atlantic City meeting. The work on Union 
Catalog and special collections is international 
cooperation in the sense that the League com- 
mittee urges each nation to cooperate by car- 
rying out its own share in such matters and 
specifically includes the Union Catalog in its 
recommendations. 

Bibliographies in process. On initiative 
of a member of this Committee the Library 
of Congress has undertaken to open a single 
cumulative registration file of bibliographies 
in process or in manuscript. This is a natural 
supplement to the Library of Congress exten- 
sive special card file of bibliographies. Co- 
operation is desired from all who know of 
noteworthy bibliographies existing in manu- 
script in libraries or in active preparation by 
individuals. Information is desired whereyer 
possible as to the approximate number of titles 
at date of the communication. 

E. C. Ricnarpson, Chairman. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


The report of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship with appendixes was printed 
separately for distribution at the Fiftieth- 
Anniversary Conference. (Printed in full 
pages 405-473.) 

ApbAM Stroum, Chairman. 


BOOKBINDING 


An unusual number of inquiries during the 
year relative to library binding or repair indi- 
cates a growing and intelligent interest in the 
physical condition of the books in libraries. 
Among these inquiries were several regarding 
the status of library binders in various sections 
of the country, indicating that some libra- 
rians are looking to this Committee for relia- 
ble information and advice in the selection of 
binders. The Library Binders Group of the 
Employing Bookbinders of America has been 
appealed to for assistance in supplying as full 
a list as possible of creditable library binders 
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covering the entire country, in anticipation of 
further similar inquiries. 

The two bookbinding exhibits were thor- 
oughly overhauled early in the year before 
being sent out on their usual itineraries among 
library schools. Revision of some publications 
of the Bookbinding Committee, including Care 
of books in libraries, Specifications for strong 
edition work for large books of the reference 
type, and Preparation of periodicals for bind- 
ing, is in process. 

A rather carefully planned exhibit was pre- 
pared under supervision of the chairman for 
the Sesquicentennial at Philadelphia, to be 
included in the A. L. A. exhibit there. 

The question of better paper for the more 
worthy books has demanded some attention, 
the ideal paper for such books of permanent 
importance being obviously one hundred per 
cent rag quality, although this ideal is still far 
from being realized. The issue in February 
of the special autographed rag paper edition 
of Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln came as 
recognition by its publishers, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, of the need of preservation of 
the real literature of the present day. The 
fact that the demand early exceeded the limits 
of this special edition gives assurance of the 
support of such efforts towards better paper 
for high class books of permanent value, not 
only by libraries but by the more discrim- 
inating book buyers among the general trade. 

Mary E. Wueetock, Chairman, 
JoHN ARCHER, J. R. GuLience, 
JosEPpH FULTON, GERTRUDE STILEs. 


BOOK BUYING 


Copyright continued to claim major atten- 
tion this year, and some ameliorative legisla- 
tion resulted, though no general measure 
passed in the first session of the 69th Con- 
gress. The Perkins bill, prepared in the Copy- 
right Office, was reintroduced as H. R. 5841, 
on December 17, 1925, though its sponsor did 
not press for further consideration. But ex- 
actly three months later, Chairman Albert H. 
Vestal, of the House Committee on Patents, 
offered in H. R. 10434 a substitute, prepared 
by commercial interests, especially the motion 
picture industry and the book publishers, who 
had succeeded in pressing the Authors’ League 
to compromise. 

This was brought to hearing for four days 
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in the second half of April, and the report 
has been published. The American Library 
Association appeared twice in opposition, sub- 
mitting a formal brief in answer, paragraph 
by paragraph, to the publishers’ printed state- 
ment, and introducing the following organiza- 
tions, which appointed spokesmen to partici- 
pate: American Association of University 
Professors, American Chemical Society, 
American Council on Education, American 
Historical Association, American Philolog- 
ical Association, American Physical Society, 
Archeological Institute of America, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, Association of 
Urban Universities, College Art Association, 
Geological Society of America, Linguistic 
Society of America, Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, and the National Educa- 
tion Association. The Register of Copyrights, 
endorsed by the Committee on Copyright of 
the American Bar Association, presented an 
extended comparison between the two bills, 
highly unfavorable to H. R. 10434. 


The libraries are chiefly affected by the pro- 
visions regarding the importation of foreign 
publications. Under existing law, they may 
bring in any legitimate issue. The Perkins 
bill allows the publisher of an American book 
to forbid the entrance of a foreign (though 
authorized) reprint. The Vestal bill repeats 
this, but goes further and requires that orders 
for the original edition of a foreign work in 
English reprinted here be sent to the Amer- 
ican publisher, and the provision is retroact- 
ive, though used copies, foreign newspapers 
and magazines, forelgn language books, collec- 
tions en bloc, travelers’ books, motion pictures 
and motion-picture photoplays, raised print, 
and works for the United States are made 
exempt—none explains why. 

If such restrictions, which have no counter- 
part the world over, were enacted into law, 
and could be enforced (which seems problem- 
atical), no one could safely order an English 
book from abroad, if published within the past 
fifty-six years or until the author is a half 
century dead, without first ascertaining (from 
the Copyright Office) whether there be an 
American edition and then asking the reprinter 
if his edition is in stock. Otherwise, he might 
find himself a smuggler and his consignment 
confiscated. Then upon arrival the Custom 
Houses must make the same inquiries. The 











































































design is to discourage importation and foster 
reprinting, with the public paying the double 
bill. 

The outstanding result of these hearings 
was the compromise struck between the music 
composers on the one hand, and on the other 
the mechanical reproducers—the phonograph, 
motion picture and radio groups, so that in the 
next session the representatives of the buying 
public will find themselves confronted, as 
usual, with a solid phalanx of those with 
something to sell, but our entrance into the 
International Copyright Union seems measur- 
ably nearer. 

The inch of progress actually attained in 
legislation was copyright protection to works 
produced by processes other than typesetting, 
photo-engraving or lithography, which are 
alone recognized in the present law. This 
concerns mimeographed issues especially. This 
amendment, which we actively pressed through 
the Senate in its closing hours, will particu- 
larly aid teachers who use this method of try- 
ing out their texts before committing them 
to type. 

The old marking law controversy broke out 
anew this year. It will be recalled that every 
tariff act since 1890 has had a provision requir- 
ing that imported goods be conspicuously 
marked to show country of origin. Till 1922, 
so far as books were concerned, the imprint 
was accounted compliance. But it was then 
alleged that certain American publishers had 
been printing abroad and concealing the fact. 
So the Treasury rendered a decision that the 
title-page should be the place of record. The 
unexpected result of this was that the New 
York Custom House ruled against admitting 
books unless they carried such a phrase as 
“Printed in England,” etc., and library ship- 
ments were held up. Protests steadily repeated 
brought a new instruction exempting “public 
libraries or library associations” when im- 
porting “for their own use and not for sale.” 
All library shipments were accordingly re- 
leased at once and importations have moved 
smoothly ever since, till, of a sudden, some 
Philadelphia official made the discovery that 
college and university libraries are not “pub- 
lic,” and so assessed a fine against two impor- 
tant institutions, but since it could be readily 
proven that their reference collections were 
subject to any citizen’s use, the shipments were 
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released and it is hoped that no other will be 
put to such annoyance. 

The price maintenance bill appeared once 
more in this Congress, under its familiar num- 
ber H. R. 11, introduced by Rep. Clyde Kelly, 
of Pennsylvania. It provided, “That in con- 
tracts relating to the sale or resale of an arti- 
cle of commerce, the genuineness of which is 
attested by the trade mark or special brand 
of any grower, producer, manufacturer or 
other trade mark proprietor . . . it shall be 
lawful for . . . vendees [i. e retailers] to 
agree to sell such articles at the prices pre- 
scribed by such vendor and such agreements 
shall not be construed as against public policy 
or in restraint of trade or in violation of the 
Act of Congress of July 2, 1890, or of any of 
the Acts supplemental thereto.” This covers 
trade-marked articles. The publishers, who 
did not participate in the hearings of April 
22 and 23, are seeking to have the bill amended 
so as to cover copyrighted books. The book- 
sellers appeared in advocacy and found them- 
selves opposed by the counsel who had suc- 
cessfully fought the celebrated Macy cases, 
which led to the dissolution of the old Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Association, with assessment 
of $140,000 damages. Librarians will do well 
to keep their eyes on this regularly recurring 
bill, for there lies in it the threatened cancel- 
lation of discounts, which the publishers’ 
organ is steadily urging. 

The Committee this year continued to issue 
bulletins in the library periodicals—six of 
them. As at present organized, it has put out ~ 
a total of forty-four. 

M. LLEWELLYN RANEY, Chairman, 
Car. L. CANNON, Hitter C. WELLMAN, 
Asa Don Dicktnson, Purp B. Wricut. 


BOOK PRODUCTION 


The purpose of this Committee is admirably 
stated in the resolution of the Council direct- 
ing its appointment as a standing committee 
of the A.L. A. The resolution (adopted July 
10, 1925) reads: 


“That the Council request the Executive 
Board to appoint a standing committee on 
Book Production whose duties shall be to pro- 
mote the use of better paper and better typog- 
raphy for books of permanent importance, the 
Committee to cooperate with the Bookbinding 
Committee, other committees and organiza- 
tions and to report to the Council annually.” 
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The appointments to the Committee were 
not formally announced until the spring of 
1926. Although letters asking for suggestions 
were sent to the Committee members, by the 
chairman, as soon as practicable, it proved too 
late to reach two of them and receive their 
comments before their departure for vacation. 
This has left too narrow a margin of time to 
present an elaborate report. Such a report 
should be an epitome of all the suggestions 
of the whole Committee as agreed upon by 
them after adequate deliberation. This pre- 
liminary report, therefore, includes only 
the summarized suggestions received from the 
five members of the Committee who could 
be reached in time to receive their criticisms 
on the preliminary draft of the report. 


It is evident that the Committee must recog- 
nize three distinct types of persons: (1) the 
book-makers as represented by the publisher, 
the printer and the binder; (2) the distribu- 
tors of books as represented by the bookseller 
and the librarian and, (3) the users of books 
as represented by the book buyer and the 
library patron. The interests of all are closely 
related. The publisher will not issue books 
he cannot sell nor can the printer and binder 
continue to manufacture books at a loss. The 
bookseller must be able to sell at a reasonable 
profit the books produced, and the librarian 
must be able to get them at prices within his 
institutional resources. The book buyer like- 
wise must be able to buy the book he admires 
as a piece of good bookmaking or be able to 
have access to it in a library which does have 
the means to buy it. 


There are also very evidently two kinds of 
public to consider: (1) the discriminating 
public, which sees in the book a work of art 
which is, to a great degree, enjoyable in pro- 
portion as it is well made in accordance with 
artistic principles and, (2) the mass of readers 
to whom typographic art is not a matter of as 
much moment as is something to read. Until 
library resources are much more generally 
distributed in more adequate amounts the ques- 
tion of getting books at all is likely to loom 
larger than getting only those of pleasing 
appearance. One member of the committee, 
Miss Barrette, stresses the point that most 
exhibits of good printing, as shown in the 
books included, stress the exceptional suc- 
cesses rather than the effects to be produced 
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within a moderate price range. Their appeal 
is, consequently, much less than it should be. 
It is encouraging that the recent traveling 
exhibit of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts included a very fair number of inexpen- 
sive books quite within the reach of the aver- 
age library. Several of these were admirable 
models for library publications. 


Fortunately, there is no essential conflict 
between the two types of appeal or the two 
publics. The phrase “of permanent impor- 
tance” is very elastic in its interpretation. It 
includes both cheap and expensive books. It 
ranges from the World almanac to Morison’s 
ponderous folios of typographic models. Even 
cheap books can be made to look better than 
most of them do. A knowledge of what good 
book-making is will enable the head of even 
the smallest library to get at least some better 
looking books “of permanent value” at little or 
no increase of cost. It will be some time 
before even the majority of library books are 
a credit to the printer and the binder. That 
should be all the more reason for attempting 
as much improvement as is practicable. 


It should be possible and it would certainly 
be desirable to adopt the suggestion of Mr. 
Wellman that direct attempts be made to edu- 
cate librarians as to the characteristics of 
good printing so that they could more confi- 
dently judge books on their typographic 
merits. Occasional special bulletins, articles 
in library periodicals, and the inclusion in 
A. L. A. programs of occasional addresses and 
papers are possible and practical. Mr. Cle- 
land's talk at the Berkeley conference in 1915 
is cited by Mr. Wellman as an example. 


The well-made book has an artistic appeal 
that, from the wide circulation of books and 
magazines, could be made nation-wide in its 
influence. In most cases the well-made book 
has an economic value in lasting longer, and 
it is likely to receive better treatment. Keeping 
these things in mind, it should be possible for 
publishers to receive better library support for 
better-produced books. Quantity production 
can be made to serve art by reducing the cost 
of each unit. The fact that librarians rather 
generally have been a little loath to commit 
themselves to guaranteed support of any 
project of the kind is not necessarily a reason 
why they should continue to be so. If the 
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hesitation arises from uncertainty as to what 
real artistic values are, the handicap can be 
removed. The printer is steadily regaining his 
early place as an artistic craftsman rather 
than a mere mechanic. Librarians can much 
more easily than ever before find good ex- 
amples of book-making to study. If the hesi- 
tation arises from high price, that too, can be 
remedied by better support of creditable work 
at reasonable rates, leaving the exceptional and 
the limited edition, as before, to the limited 
public for which it was intended. 


Porter Garnett, the well-known director of 
the Laboratory Press, in a letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee, points out that many 
fine examples of good books already in the 
possession of libraries are practically buried 
because no note of them as fine books, is 
made in the catalog. This, at least, is one 
very fertile field for improvement. The grow- 
ing interest in commercial art and in well- 
printed, artistic business and social printing 
indicates that this is a place where real service 
to the library patron is possible. 


So close are the relations of the maker, the 
distributor, and the user of books that, willy- 
nilly, the valuable if trite term “cooperation” 
is inevitable. House organs and _ technical 
periodicals on printing and advertising are 
full of quite practicable suggestions. The 
traveling book exhibit of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts indicates the possibilities 
of perhaps less notable but none the less valu- 
able local exhibits of printers’ products and 
publicly and privately owned books. No very 
definite plan of cooperation with publishers, 
printers, binders, and manufacturers can be 
made by the present Committee in the short 
term of its service. Nevertheless, much evi- 
dence of cordial willingness to meet the li- 
brarian half way has already been received. 
Definite organizations with whom really 
worth-while cooperation is possible have been 
suggested by Messrs. Wellman and Stevens. 
The possibility of getting help from the cata- 
loger has already been noted. Other avenues 
are open in-every library which attempts to 
do personal work with its patrons. 


There is little likelihood of sudden sensa- 
tional results from the work of this or suc- 
ceeding committees. Like the work of the 
advertiser, its objectives must be both direct 
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and atmospheric. In the first direction, jt 
may, perhaps, call attention as opportunity 
permits to available examples of noteworthy 
bookmaking with special stress on those which 
are within the reach of the masses. Advice 
on book exhibits can be given with special 
reference to local resources. This will lead 
to even greater appreciation of the real mas- 
terpieces of book production. On its atmos- 
pheric side, the Committee may steadily dis- 
seminate such information as it can which 
will lead to a greater knowledge of what a 
well-made book or a good edition is. To 
some extent this has been done and well done. 
The special field of this Committee seems to 
be to do it steadily, not spasmodically, through 
a series of years, aided by all the help which 
allied interests can and will give. Patience 
and persistence are equally needed to spread 
the knowledge that honesty and sincerity can 
be expressed by the form as well as the con- 
tents of a book. It is a matter of real library 
moment that, like a person, a book may not 
be intrinsically affected by its dress, but that 
its dress does affect its agreeableness as a 
companion. 

It is also within the possible scope of the 
Committee to act as a liaison body between the 
librarian and the book producer through giv- 
ing him definite knowledge of conditions of 
use, limits of possible prices and other mat- 
ters which are necessary for him to serve the 
library as well as to make a profit in his 
business. Perhaps it is not too much to hope. 
that through some such service the Committee 
may aid in bringing about better feeling be- 
tween interests which are now often in con- 
flict when they should be united for their 
common good. 

FRANK K. Wa tterR, Chairman, 
Lypta M. BArReETTE, Epwarp F. STEvENs, 
Ruts S. GRANNISS, A.Ice S. TYLER, 
ANNE CARROLL Moore, Hitter C. WELLMAN. 


BOOKS FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The most important phase of the work of 
this Committee during 1925-26 was the grant- 
ing by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial on October 1, 1925, of the sum of 
$7,730 for supplying American periodicals to 
European libraries during the years 1926-28. 
This grant followed the recommendations of 
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the Committee, and was made with the idea 
that the sum available would decrease each 
year by one-third, hoping that with the 
progress of time, the financial affairs of the 
recipient libraries would improve in a way 
to allow them to make up from their own 
funds the decreasing amounts supplied from 
this source. 


For 1926, subscriptions to American period- 
icals were placed for libraries in the follow- 
ing countries in the following amounts: 
Austria $211.95 Hungary $192.60 
Belgium 147.15 Italy 359.20 


Bulgaria 44.45 Jugoslavia 73.90 
Czecho- Latvia 87.25 


Slovakia 158.58 Lithuania 137.85 
Esthonia 130.70 Poland 204.60 
Finland 71.50 Roumania 54.55 
France 730.25 Russia 279.05 


Germany 1,000.00 


In 1927, the amounts will be reduced one- 
third, in 1928 they will be reduced another 
third, and they will come to an end as that 
year dies. 


Incomplete work of past years was marked 
by the furnishing of help in back files of 
periodicals to French libraries to an extent of 
$1,825.72; to Italian libraries, $710.18. 

H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman, 
WiLt1aAM W. Bisuop, 

Mies O. Price, 

James T. GEROULD. 


BOOKS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


The Committee was unanimous in its rec- 
ommendation to the American Library As- 
sociation that the Standard catalog for high 
school libraries, edited by Zaidee Brown and 
published by H. W. Wilson Company be 
carefully examined and considered for recog- 
nition as the A. L. A. official high school 
reading list. The reasons for this were in 
brief as follows: 


1. Undesirability of duplicating work so 
carefully and thoroughly done, when there 


are other phases of high school library work 
which are in need of attention. 


(Many leading school librarians have checked 
the entire list while others have assisted with 


parts of it. Two of this Committee have 
worked on the Wilson list.) 
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2. Facilities of the Wilson Company for 
keeping the list revised. 

3. Consensus of opinion among leading 
high school hbrarians that the Wilson list is 
the best and the most practical working list 
that has ever been issued. 


This report has been referred to the Edi- 
torial Board of the A. L. A. for consideration 
and the Committee awaits its action before 
there can be any further procedure. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frances H. Ketry, Chairman. 


Since January, 1926, the following Commit- 
tee on Books for the High School Library 
has been working: 

A. L. A. appointment— 

Frances H. Ketty, chairman, head De- 
partment of Work with Schools, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania ; 

J. Lynn Barnarp, director of social 
studies, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania ; 

Frances O'CONNELL, librarian Senior 
High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

N. E. A. appointment— 

Rowena KeitH Keyes, librarian Julia 
Richman High School, New York City ; 

Marcery Van Deusen, librarian Bel- 
mont High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; 

MartHa WItson, librarian Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, Illinois. 


CATALOGING 


The Committee on Cataloging met at Chi- 
cago on December 30, 1925, with eight mem- 
bers present. 


It was voted to advise the A. L. A. Edi- 
torial Board to reprint the A. L. A. Catalog 
rules without revision. 


Sophie K. Hiss presented the report of a 
subcommittee on the need of a revision of 
the A. L. A. List of subject headings, and as 
a result, the Committee recommended to the 
Editorial Board that it is inadvisable to revise 
the present list, in view of the excellence and 
accessibility of the List of subject headings 
issued by the Library of Congress. The 
Committee recommends to the Library of 
Congress the inclusion of “refer from” refer- 
ences in that work. Mr. Martel reported the 
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next edition of the Library of Congress Sub- 
ject headings would in all probability be sold 
at a lower figure than at present. 


It was voted to appoint a subcommittee to 
consider the new Russian orthography, now in 
force in the U. S. S. R., with a view to pre- 
senting rules to prevent confusion in our card 
catalogs caused by the changes of spelling. 
The chairman appointed Professor A. C. 
Coolidge of Harvard as chairman of this sub- 
committee, with S. C. Chevalier of the Boston 
Public Library and Professor G. R. Noyes of 
the University of California as the other 
members. 


Mr. Telford’s report on personnel classifi- 
cation was the subject of correspondence on 
the part of the chairman and other members 
of the Committee, and in.the second edition 
of this report many of the objections were 
met in a satisfactory fashion. It is still the 
opinion of the Committee that the minimum 
educational qualifications for expert catalog- 
ers and high grade chief catalogers should be 
a college education or its full equivalent. 


During the year a subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of Ruth Wallace, has been com- 
piling a manual describing the library treat- 
ment of music. This manual is at present 
nearly ready for the press. 


Copies of the New rules for incunabula, re- 
printed from the A. L. A. Bulletin, were dis- 
tributed at the December meeting of the 
Committee and may be obtained by applying 
to the undersigned. 


T. FRANKLIN Currier, Chairman. 


CIVIL SERVICE RELATIONS 


Inasmuch as this Committee’s functions as 
defined by the Committee on Committees have 
to do with the “problems of public personnel 
administration with special reference to 
library workers” it has come about that ques- 
tions that would normally be brought to the 
attention of this permanent Committee have 
for the most part during the last two or three 
years been’ referred to the temporary Com- 
mittee on the Classification of Library Per- 
sonnel. The Committee has under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, considered its duty to 
be to stand at attention ready to act should 
any emergency arise. So far as the Commit- 
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tee is informed no such emergency has arisen 
during the past year. 
For the Committee, 
GeorceE F. BowerRMAN, Chairman. 


CLASSIFICATION 


In the beginning of the year the Committee 
on Classification was very active. It sub- 
mitted to the editors of the Decimal Classifi- 
cation a tentative expansion of 681, providing 
for a more detailed classification of works on 
horology, and an expansion of 359, Naval 
Science. The Committee also called the atten- 
tion of the editors to two or three places 
needing definition to provide for subjects not 
definitely located in the latest edition. The 
reprinting of Mr. Merrill's Manual for classi- 
fiers and the preparation of a key to the 
L. C. Classification in terms of the D. C. were 
considered and approved. The last named 
work was undertaken and begun by the chair- 
man but the development of relations between 
the Committee and the editors was such as to 
cause him to give it up or at least to postpone 
it. It would be more accurate to use the 
negative as to the relations mentioned, for 
there has been no action taken by the editors, 
of which the Committee has been informed, 
upon the points presented to them. Unless 
this state of affairs can be altered radically 
the Committee can render no assistance in the 
development of the D. C. and its activities 
will necessarily be confined to questions of a 
very general character. Whether such services 
will be sufficient to justify its future existence 
as a standing committee is a question which 
the Council might well consider. 

CLEMENT W. AnpreEws, Chairman, 


CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARY 
PERSONNEL 


Following the report dated December 31, 
1925, which was presented at the Midwinter 
meeting in Chicago, further work was seri- 
ously delayed because of the fact that the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 
which is handling the technical details for the 
Committee, for some months was uncertain as 
to its future status. Nevertheless comments 
and criticisms on the report dated December 
31, 1925, have been secured from many li- 
brarians ; the classification plan has been mod- 
ified so as to overcome a number of objec- 
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tions raised in Chicago; the grading of public 
libraries has been revised in the light of addi- 
tional facts obtained and the standards for 
each grade redefined; steps have been taken 
to secure the facts for the grading of state, 
high school, normal school, and college and 
university libraries; and the aid of several 
technically trained librarians enlisted in de- 
veloping additional class specifications. At the 
time this is written (late July) specifications 
for the various classes of positions in the 
order, accessions, children’s, and branch de- 
partments are being typed preparatory to cir- 
culation for comments and criticisms and the 
preparation of specifications for other classes 
is under way. It is hoped to have the final 
report in printed form ready about October, 
though not in time for the Atlantic City and 
Philadelphia meetings. 

Following the Midwinter meeting E. C. 
Richardson, Princeton University Library, and 
F. C. Hicks, Columbia University Law 
Library, were added to the Committee. 

ArtHurR E. Bostwick, Chairman. 
Grorce F. BowerMan, Samuet H. RAnck, 
Frepertck C. Hicks, E. C. RicHarpson, 
FLORENCE OVERTON, Matcotm G. Wye_r. 
JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE, 


CODE OF ETHICS 


No report. 


COMMISSION ON THE LIBRARY 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 

To the Council of the American Library 
Association : 

The Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education respectfully submits herewith a 
summary of its principal findings and recom- 
mendations. The full report of the Commis- 
sion is printed separately, under the title 
Libraries and adult education. 

The Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education, created by the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association, June 
29, 1924, was authorized “to study the adult 
education movement, and the work of libra- 
ries for adults and for older boys and girls 
out of school, and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Council.” 

Seven members were appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board: J. T. Jennings, chairman, 
M. S. Dudgeon, C. F. D. Belden, W. W. 
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Bishop, W. O. Carson, Linda A. Eastman, 
and C. E. Rush. The Commission was for- 
mally organized July 1, 1924, when M. S. 
Dudgeon was elected vice-chairman, and 
L. L. Dickerson was appointed as executive 
assistant. 

In making this study the Commission has 
drawn upon all sources of information which 
promised worth-while returns. Bibliographies 
were compiled, and literature on adult edu- 
cation and related subjects was collected and 
analyzed. Additional valuable data were 
brought together through an extensive corre- 
spondence with librarians, and visits by the 
executive assistant to a limited number of 
libraries resulted in obtaining specific in- 
formation which could not be had otherwise. 

During seven meetings, lasting from two 
to five days each, the Commission discussed 
fully all parts of the report as they were 
presented in provisional drafts. The Com- 
mission has been fortunate in having at these 
meetings a number of persons from outside 
the library profession, whose varied exper- 
iences and opinions were most helpful in the 
preparation of the report. 

Partial results of the study have appeared 
in seven numbers of a bulletin, Adult Edu- 
cation and the Library, published by the Com- 
mission and distributed free to practically all 
libraries in the United States and Canada. 

The Commission finds nine definite needs 
that must be served if libraries are to meet 
their responsibilities in adult education: 

1. A direct service of advice and assistance 
to individual readers and students 

2. An information service regarding local 
opportunities for adult education 

3. Organized and more definite library serv- 
ice to other organizations engaged in adult 
education 

4. Well-educated and specially trained ad- 
visers to work with individual students 

5. A larger number, a greater variety, and 
a grading of reading courses 

6. The publication of more books that are 
clearly and simply written and suitable for 
use in adult education 

7. Still closer cooperation of children’s 
librarians, teachers, and school librarians, in 
order that boys and girls leaving school may 
take with them a love of books and a perma- 
nent interest in reading and study 
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8. A coordination of the library services in 
each state and province in order that the 
individual student anywhere may have easy 
access to the books he needs 

9. Larger funds for libraries in order that 
they may meet the educational needs of serious 
readers and students. 

The Commission makes six recommenda- 
tions : 

1. That trustees and librarians study the 
report and adopt such parts of the proposed 
program as are suited to the needs of their 
communities, experimenting with the service 
and building it up as experience dictates and 
funds permit; 

2. That means be found of presenting ef- 
fectively to library boards, and to councils 
and other appropriating bodies, the urgent 
necessity of providing funds for adult educa- 
tion service; 

3. That publishers be requested to con- 
sider the assistance they can render in adult 
education, and particularly that they be asked 
to combine their experience with that of libra- 
rians, teachers, and leaders in adult educa- 
tion, in order to determine the kinds of books 
needed by adult students, and to bring them 
into existence. Further efforts should be made 
to determine the subjects on which books are 
needed, and the style, method, language, length, 
and form best suited to the average reader; 

4. That teachers, school librarians, and 
children’s librarians be reminded of the im- 
portant part they play in preparation for 
adult education. They are laying the founda- 
tion by cultivating good reading habits and 
tastes in the younger generation. No perma- 
nent superstructure can be built and main- 
tained unless these foundations are broad and 
firm. When all children leave school with 
a love of books and the library habit, we 
shall have a rising generation of men and 
women who will be inclined to continue their 
education through reading; 

5. That library schools and the Board of 
Education for Librarianship be requested to 
consider the advisability of establishing spe- 
cial courses of instruction in adult education 
work for librarians, or of incorporating the 
necessary instruction in courses already estab- 
lished; and, further, that the American Li- 
brary Association consider the advisability of 
conducting institutes for readers’ advisers and 
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other librarians engaged in special adult edy- 
cation service; 


6. That while the report Libraries and adult 
education has been referred to as a “final re- 
port,” the Commission regards its suggestions 
and conclusions merely as a contribution to 
a subject which is too large and too impor- 
tant to be covered completely in a single 
study. 

The Commission therefore recommends the 
adoption by the Council of the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved: 

I. 


That the report of the Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education, appearing under 
the title, Libraries and adult education, be 
accepted, and that the Commission be dis- 
charged. 

II. 


1. That the American Library Association 
create a permanent Adult Education Board; 

2. This Board shall consist of five mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board at the annual conference of the 
American Library Association in 1926. The 
period for which members of this Board shall 
serve shall be determined by lot at the or- 
ganization meeting of the Board; one mem- 
ber to serve for one year, one for two years, 
one for three years, one for four years, and 
one for five years. Thereafter, one mem- 
ber shall be appointed each year by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, to serve for the ensuing five 
years. Vacancies for unexpired terms shall 
be filled by the’ Executive Board; 


3. The chairman shall be elected by the 
Board and shall serve for one year; 
4. The Adult Education Board shall: 

a Continue the studies and investigations 
in library adult education service inaugu- 
rated by the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education ; 

b Prepare and publish bulletins contain- 
ing information regarding library practice in 
adult education ; 

c Consider the preparation of a manual 
on library service in adult education; 

d Encourage, inaugurate, and assist in 
the conduct of a series of library experi- 
ments and demonstrations in adult educa- 
tion ; 

e Aid in an experimental study of the 
development of reading habits; 

f Give consideration to the advisability 
of providing tests and credits for those who 
have completed courses of reading under 
library guidance; 

g Make a further study of methods of 
supplying books to serious students who now 
have no access to libraries; 
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h Establish cooperative relations with 
national organizations whose programs in- 
clude phases of adult education; 

i Serve in any other matters which fall 
logically within the function of the Board; 

j Report annually to the Council. 


The Commission appreciates the assistance 
it has received from members of the pro- 
fession. 

J. T. Jennrncs, Chairman, 

M. S. DupcGeon, Vice-Chairman, 
C. F. D. BELpEN, 

W. W. BisuHop, 

W. O. Carson, 

Linpa A. EASTMAN, 

Cc. E. Rusn, 


L. L. Dickerson, Executive Assistant. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


When the proposed list of standing com- 
mittees was approved by the Council the 
Oberly Memorial Fund Committee was in ex- 
istence as a standing committee but was not 
included in the list. The Finance Committee 
on Nov. 11, 1922, recommended “that a per- 
manent standing committee be created” as the 
Oberly Memorial Committee. The Executive 
Board on December 29, 1922, adopted the 
Committee’s recommendation. 


The Committee on Committees has pre- 
sumed that this action of the Executive Board 
stands although the Oberly Committee was 
not included as a standing committee in the 
list approved January 1, 1925. 


The Committee has received from the Cali- 
fornia Library Association a recommendation 
that a committee be appointed to handle music. 
The appointment of such a committee was 
duly considered and no recommendation made. 

In accordance with a discussion and action 
of the Council a standing Committee on Book 
Production is created and the Executive 
Board has authorized the president to appoint 
such a committee. A resolution printed on 
page 169 of the Proceedings for 1925 defines 
the duties of this new committee. 


J. CunnrncHam, Chairman. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

The Committee respectfully reports that at 
the general session of the American Library 
Association held Tuesday evening, July 7, 
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1925, the Association voted to amend the Con- 
stitution by adding a section to be known as 
“Section 4M” to read as follows: 


“Sec.4M. Corresponding Members. Upon 
nomination of the Council any person eminent 
for his interest in library work, but who is, 
by reason of his residence in a country other 
than the United States or Canada, or for 
other reasons, unable to take active part in 
the affairs of this Association, may be elected 
by a majority vote at any meeting of the 


Association as a corresponding member 
thereof.” 


The Committee, therefore, submits this 
amendment for further action of the Asso- 
ciation as provided by the Constitution. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. S. Dunceon, Chairman, 
Dorsey W. Hype, Jr. Rosert K. SHaw. 


COOPERATION WITH THE NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS 


The value of local cooperation between 
libraries and parent-teacher associations has 
been recognized for many years; in some 
states librarians have served as chairmen of 
the children’s reading committees of the state 
parent-teacher associations, and for several 
years a librarian has served as chairman of 
the Children’s Reading Committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
However, anything that has been accomplished 
has been the result of individual effort rather 
than concerted action. Until a year ago no 
effort had been made to bring the two or- 
ganizations together to work out a plan of 
national cooperation. The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers took the initiative in 
this movement, and asked the chairman of the 
Literature Committee of the Washington 
State Parent-Teacher Association, who was 
also a children’s librarian, to represent the 
organization at the meeting of the American 
Library Association in Seattle. 

A few interested librarians were called to- 
gether, and the president of the Washington 
State Parent-Teacher Association was asked 
to meet with them. At this meeting it was 
decided that some definite steps should be 
taken. It was suggested that a letter be writ- 
ten to Mr. Milam asking that the A. L. A. 
appoint a committee to cooperate with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
In December a committee of five was ap 
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pointed. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
then appointed Sarah Askew chairman of a 
committee to cooperate with the A. L. A. The 
other members of this committee will be the 
chairmen of the children’s reading committees 
of the state parent-teacher associations. 

While most of the work which has been 
done in the past has been along the lines of 
children’s reading, the Committee felt that a 
plan for national cooperation between the two 
organizations should be more comprehensive. 
The Committee decided that in order to carry 
out any kind of a program it would be neces- 
sary to form effective groups in each state. 
Letters were sent to the presidents of the 
state library associations asking that they ap- 
point committees to cooperate with the state 
parent-teacher associations. The request is 
meeting with favor, and, to date, thirty states 
have appointed such committees. Letters have 
been written by Miss Askew to the presi- 
dents of the state parent-teacher associations 
asking that a librarian be appointed on their 
children’s reading committees. 


The Committee has under way the follow- 
ing projects: 

1. To have articles on library work pub- 
lished in parent-teacher and other periodicals. 
To have papers written by librarians on the 
following subjects: reading—for the pre- 
school child, for the grade school child, for 
the junior high school child, for the high 
school child; school libraries ; county libraries ; 
adult education. Mrs. Reeve has agreed to 
publish these papers in Child Welfare Maga- 
sine, and to make them available to local 
parent-teacher circles through the loan paper 
departments of the state parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. 

2. To prepare programs on children’s read- 
ing for eight meetings. (Miss Askew plans 
to have these programs published in Child 
Welfare Magazine and to have them distrib- 
uted at national and state parent-teacher asso- 
ciation meetings. ) 

3. To work out a plan of cooperation with 
the National Association of Book Publishers 
whereby Children’s Book Week material will 
be sent to the chairmen of our state commit- 
tees to be distributed to the small libraries and 
local parent-teacher circles throughout the 
state. 
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4. To place library speakers on parent. 
teacher programs and parent-teacher speakers 
on library programs. Mrs. Reeve is to speak 
at the County Library Section of the Atlantic 
City meeting. At the conference of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, which was 
held at Big Four Inn in June, the program 
of the children’s librarians round table was 
devoted to the subject of Cooperation Between 
the Parent-Teacher Association and the Lj- 
brary. The president of a county parent- 
teacher asssociation was one of the speakers, 

5. To prepare a suggestive plan of work 
and place it in the hands of the state com- 
mittees. 

The Committee would like to recommend 
that a committee be appointed next year to 
carry on the work of cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANNABEL Porter, Chairman. 
Gratia A. CouNTRYMAN, CLARA W. HeErsert, 
Mary S. WILKINSON, Mriprep Popr. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


No meeting of the Committee was held at 
the Seattle conference for lack of a quorum, 
but many matters were taken care of by cor- 
respondence between the meetings of April 
and December, 1925. During the Midwinter 
meetings there was a full-day session of the 
Committee at which were present all members, 
the secretary, assistant secretary and editor, 
President Belden, W. W. Charters, Harriet 
Howe, L. L. Dickerson and Helen Burling. 

The chief matters under discussion at this 
session were textbooks and reading courses, 
progress on both of which is elsewhere re- 
ported. 

In this, the Fiftieth Anniversary year, the 
Committee is responsible for the publication 
of several important compilations and reports, 
five of which are in press at this writing. The 
publishing budget has never before been so 
large and it is a matter of satisfaction to the 
Committee that sales of A. L. A. publications 
have also grown apace. 

Full details of publishing plans and accom- 
plishments will be found in the Secretary's 
Report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Grorce B. Urtey, Chairman. 
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EDUCATION 


The A. L. A. Education Committee submits 
its second year’s report under the reorganized 
plan outlined in last year’s Proceedings. A 
working meeting was held in Chicago as 
ysual during the Midwinter meetings. 


Activities tending toward the attainment of 
the objectives set up in 1922 have centered 
upon : 

1. Testing and revising the Minimum 
Courses* for Teaching the Use of Books and 
Libraries in all types of schools by the sub- 
committees. The material has been rear- 
ranged and typical lessons have been prepared 
according to newer methods. The demand for 
the tentative courses indicated great interest. 


2. Cooperating with the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. The standards for 
training school librarians were submitted to 
the members of the Committee. 


3. Compiling the Second Report of School 
Library Progress.* Contributed by the re- 
gional directors. 


4. Requesting the separate listing of 
school librarians in the A. L. A. Handbook. 
This request is to be granted. 


5. Emphasizing the need of a school library 
specialist at A. L. A. Headquarters. 

6. Beginning the preparation of a School 
Library Score Card for use in surveying 
schools. 

Harriet A. Woop, Chairman. 


Regional Directors 
Canada: HeLten G. STEWART 
Central: EsteLtLa SLAVEN 
East: Nett UNGER 
Southeast: Erra L. MatrHews 
Southwest: Frances O’CoNnNELL 
West: Fairn SmitH 
Northwest: Lucmte F. Farco 


High School Subcommittee 
Meta Scumint, Chairman 
Mary Bacon Mrs. Frank Koos 


Peart Durst BeATRICE MERCER 
Mary E. Hatt Etta S. Morcan 
Heten Harris Detta NortTHEY 

May IncLes Mivprep Pope 


HELEN PRIce 


*To be published by the A. L. A. 
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Teacher Training Institutions Subcom- 
mittee 

Mary J. Booru, Chairman 

Harriet K. Avery Grace PALMER 

ANNE M. Boyp Mary RICHARDSON 

GERTRUDE Buck Mary Rossins 

ANNA V. JENNINGS RusBy CANTON 

Joy E. Morcan ApvELINE B. ZACHERT 


College Subcommittee 
Cuartes H. Brown, Chairman 
FANNY BorDEN Writs H. Kerr 
Linpa CLatwortHy ALMA PENROSE 


Elementary Subcommittee 
JASMINE Britton, Chairman 
C. C. CERTAIN Marton Lovis 
ANNIE S. CuTTER ZANA MILLER 
ANNE T. Eaton LILLIAN SMITH 
Mary E. Foster Mary A. TAWNEY 
Auice I. Haze_tTINE ApbAH F. WuiItTcomsB 
l’Rances H. Kerry ELeanor M. WItTMeER 


Training Subcommittee 


MartHa Witson, Chairman 
Mary J. Booru JASMINE Britton 
Meta SCHMIDT 


EVANS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The past year has seen the publication of 
Volume IX of the American bibliography by 
Charles Evans. It was to further the for- 
tunes of this volume and to strengthen the 
subscription list that the Committee was ap- 
pointed. Now that the volume is out and in 
the hands of subscribers it can speak for 
itself. While there have been some failures 
to continue subscriptions, there have been 
enough new subscribers secured by the Com- 
mittee so that the list of subscribers is now 
about where it was when publication was sus- 
pended on account of the war. So long as the 
present support of the undertaking is con- 
tinued, it will be possible to issue the succeed- 
ing volumes at about biennial periods, as was 
originally planned. More than this can hardly 
be expected. 


Back volumes are practically exhausted and 
the few sets remaining on hand are barely 
sufficient for emergencies. 

The undertaking having now been well re- 
established, the Committee is entitled to con- 
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sider its work un fait accompli and asks to be 
discharged. 
Respectfully submitted, 
For the Committee, 
TueoporeE W. Kocu, Chairman. 


FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 


Book post. The interest of the Committee 
has been centered largely on the library book 
post rate. A hearing was given by the Joint 
Committee on Postal Matters of Congress on 
April 8 at which we were represented by Dr. 
Meyer and Joy E. Morgan. Alfred L. Spencer 
made the leading argument for a lower rate 
and was greatly encouraged by the interest 
and friendliness shown. The appeal was sup- 
ported by several other national organizations 
—The General Federation of Womens Clubs, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Farm Bureau and the National Grange. 
A majority report of the subcommittee was 
submitted to Congress in May but it related 
to only a few of the matters under considera- 
tion and merely stated as its opinion that the 
entire fourth class rate needed recasting. Con- 
gress adjourned without action so that the 
whole subject will be carried forward into the 
next session of Congress. 


Income tax. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue decided in the case of the appeal 
made by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
staff as follows: 


“Inasmuch as the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh is an agency 
of the state, acting for it in the discharge of 
a sovereign function, the compensation of the 
employees of the library is exempt from tax.” 


This position is further illustrated by a neg- 
ative reply to an appeal made by this Com- 
mittee on behalf of the staff of the Library 
Association of Portland. Commissioner Blair 
said, “The compensation paid to its officers and 
employees by a state or political subdivision 
thereof engaged in the exercise of an essential 
governmental function is not taxable. It is 
the opinion of this office that the relationship 
of employer and employee does not exist be- 
tween the city of Portland and the county of 
Multnomah and the officers and employees of 
the association, a corporate body that does not 
constitute a political subdivision of the state 


of Oregon. The officers and employees of the 
association are appointed by the Board of Dj- 
rectors and their duties and compensation are 
fixed by that body. The fact that a part or all 
of their compensation may be paid out of the 
funds provided by the city and county for the 
use of the association does not change their 
status from employees of the corporation to 
employees of the city or county.” 


Price maintenance. The Capper-Kelly bill 
introduced into the present Congress pro- 
poses that the manufacturer may designate 
the sale price of branded merchandise and 
that such price must be maintained. The bill 
is supported by the Booksellers’ Association 
among others, and we have had some corre- 
spondence about it. In the attempt to prevent 
price cutting the remedy seems worse than the 
disease. If manufacturers may absolutely fix 
selling prices why may not producers do the 
same? What an admirable way to settle all 
our vexing questions of farm and labor prod- 
ucts ! 


Immigrant librarians. The matter of libra- 
rians from foreign countries being admitted 
for the temporary exchange of positions has 
been taken up with the new Commissioner of 
Immigration. The following paragraphs state 
the position of the bureau: 


“When it is desired to bring citizens of coun- 
tries to which the quota restrictions do not 
apply, to accept prearranged appointments as 
librarians, application should be made under 
the contract labor provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917 to the Department of Labor 
for a determination as to whether or not the 
contract labor provisions of that law may be 
waived. The fact that usually an exchange 
of librarians is contemplated does not relieve 
the incoming alien from the pertinent pro- 
visions of the law. 


“Concerning the desire of aliens to come here 
temporarily as librarians from countries to 
which the quota does apply, the same 
application should be submitted. However, a 
waiver of the contract labor provision of the 
law does not waive the quota restrictions. 
Such aliens must meet the requirements of the 
Quota Act. Those who desire to come tem- 
porarily might be able to secure a non-immi- 
grant visa as coming here temporarily for 
business or pleasure. However, the question 
of issuing visas is entirely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Department, through its con- 
suls.” 


Louis J. Battey, Chairman. 

















FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Committee was created by the Execu- 
tive Board in December, 1923, by the follow- 
ing resolution : 


Voted, That a Committee of Twenty-five be 
appointed by the president, secretary and tem- 
porary chairman of said Committee, to organ- 
ize the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the American Library Association, with 
authority to initiate its own plans and to carry 
them out with the approval of the Executive 
Board. 


The undersigned was appointed temporary 
chairman under this resolution and the follow- 
ing members were appointed as above pro- 
vided for: 


Mary Eileen Ahern 
E. H. Anderson 
John Ashhurst 
Charles F. D. Belden 
W. W. Bishop 
Arthur E. Bostwick 
John Cotton Dana 


Clara W. Hunt 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr. 
Lloyd W. Josselyn 
Andrew Keogh 

W. H. Kerr 
George H. Locke 
Margaret Mann 


Lucy E. Fay Herbert Putnam 
M. J. Ferguson Alice S. Tyler 

W. E. Henry Hiller C. Wellman 
Frederick C. Hicks Joseph L. Wheeler 
Frank P. Hill J. I. Wyer 


President, George B. Utley, ex officio 


Three of the original number declared their 
inability to accept election, namely, Dr. Ander- 
son, Dr. Putnam and Miss Fay, and these 
vacancies were filled by the appointment of 
H. H. B. Meyer, H. M. Lydenberg and George 
B. Utley, the retiring president. Other vacan- 
cies have occurred from time to time and the 
names of the Committee as at present consti- 
tuted will be found appended to this report. 

The organizing meeting was held at the Hot 
Springs conference in April, 1923, when the 
temporary chairman was elected permanent 
chairman. Preliminary discussion soon devel- 
oped a substantial agreement that the plans 
for observing the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
A.L. A. should comprise: 

a. A conference to which the librarians of 
the world should be invited, and which was to 
be held in Philadelphia on or near the semi- 
centennial of the organization meeting of 1876, 
namely, in October, 1926. 

b. A series of anniversary publications, to 
comprise a new A.L.A. catalog, the reports 
of the Survey already in process, and, per- 
haps, a history of the A. L. A. 

c. An exhibit illustrating the progress of 
American librarianship during the fifty years, 
to be installed in the Philadelphia Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition if that enterprise, then still 
indefinite, became a reality and, if not, in 
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space to be secured in connection with the con- 
ference. 


To carry out these plans, committees were 
appointed as follows: (1) conference (i. e., 
to secure the interest and presence of foreign 
librarians), W. W. Bishop, chairman, John 
Ashhurst, H. H. B. Meyer, Andrew Keogh, 
Fred Landon; (2) exhibit, J. L. Wheeler, 
chairman, L. W. Josselyn, Jennie M. Flexner; 
(3) publications, George B. Utley, chairman, 
Willis H. Kerr and Hiller C. Wellman. 


The General Committee held meetings at all 
A.L.A. conferences and at the Midwinter 
meetings and one special meeting in Chicago, 
April 15, 1925, a total of seven sessions. An 
executive committee, provided for in the reso- 
lution of the Executive Board, was appointed 
by the chairman, comprising the following: 
Miss Ahern, and Messrs. Bishop, Utley, 
Wheeler, Ferguson, Bostwick and Jennings. 

It soon became clear that the chief problem 
before the Committee was that of funds. An 
exhaustive study of the possibilities for organ- 
izing a creditable exhibit, submitted by Mr. 
Wheeler, included estimates of cost for this 
feature alone, rising from $18,000 to $35,000 
according to the scope and size of the exhibit 
to be undertaken. Publication plans called for 
a budget of similar proportions, while the 
project of extending the hospitality of the 
Association to foreign guests in the practical 
form of assuming the expenses of their 
sojourn in this country for the week of the 
conference—one of the earliest and most pop- 
ular suggestions considered by the Committee 
—involved the possibility of expenditures of 
an indefinite but necessarily considerable 
amount. 

These problems remained apparently insolu- 
ble for more than two years and seriously de- 
layed the development of the program for the 
Anniversary. Numerous efforts to secure sub- 
ventions or contributions from various sources 
proved invariably unsuccessful. Eventually, 
however, the production of the new A. L. A. 
catalog was assured by gift of $25,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1924. The cost 
of the Survey had already been covered in 
similar fashion by an ample appropriation 
from the same generous patron of American 
librarianship. Both of these undertakings 


were thus assured and will be completed in 
time to signalize the Anniversary, although 
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neither of them was initiated by the Anniver- 
sary Committee and both would, in any event, 
have been produced under the same auspices 
as have now made them possible. 

In October, 1925, the chairman of this Com- 
mittee drafted and submitted to the Executive 
Board a plan for raising a fund reasonably 
adequate (estimated at $35,000) to finance its 
program by means of contributions from the 
membership of the A.L.A. This was offered 
in desperation and as a last resort, and was 
approved by the Board, doubtless in the same 
light. The plan was at once put into effect 
by the executive secretary and has proven 
wholly and gratifyingly successful. Up to 
date the sum of $34,200 has been raised, and 
the interest and spirit of cooperation displayed 
by our colleagues in the Association inspires 
the thought that much time might have been 
saved if this obvious and practical method of 
raising funds had been employed in the begin- 
ning. 

As soon as returns seemed to warrant the 
expectations that have now been fulfilled, the 
subcommittee on exhibits under its energetic 
chairman resumed its activities. Space amount- 
ing to 2,240 square feet was secured in the 
Education Building of the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition, a scheme of exhibits was developed, and 
calls for material to be organized into a sys- 
tematic display were sent out. The exhibit is 
now completed and installed—well in advance 
of most of the rest of the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition. Detailed descriptions and a sched- 
ule of expenditures will be filed at a later date. 
A report of progress from the subcommittee 
on exhibit is printed in the August Bulletin. 

Means for entertainment of foreign dele- 
gates have also been assured, partly by the 
use of a portion of the fund raised by the 
above mentioned campaign among the mem- 
bers, and for the rest by a grant of $6,500 
from the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace received in May of the current 
year. The Committee is indebted to the skilfu' 
and powerful aid of Frank P. Hill in secur- 
ing this substantial subvention, which is here- 
by gratefully acknowledged. 

With the opening of the Anniversary year, 
the constitutional Program Committee of the 
Association, consisting of the president, first 
vice-president and secretary, assumed full 
charge of the preparations and has carried out 


the plans, substantially as outlined by the 
Anniversary Committee, to successful comple- 
tion. The president appointed a new commit- 
tee, with E. C. Richardson as chairman, to 
assume the agreeable function of hosts to our 
visitors from overseas, and arrangements are 
now in progress under this committee for a 
conducted party to visit a number of the 
principal cities and their libraries in the east 
and middle west. All the other projects tenta- 
tively formulated by the Anniversary Com- 
mittee three years ago are now progressing 
toward completion under the personal direction 
of the executive secretary and his staff. 


The Anniversary Committee may, therefore, 
properly discontinue its halting and inconclu- 
sive labors and ask for its discharge from 
further responsibility in this connection. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cart B. Ropen, Chairman. 


The Committee on the Fiftieth Anniversary, 
as at present constituted : 


Cart B. Ropen, Chairman. 
Mary ErLeen AHERN, Wiis H. Kerr, 
Joun ASHHURST, Georce H. Locke, 
ArtHur E. Bostwick, H. M. Lypensere, 
Mrs. J. R. Date, H. H. B. Meyer, 
M. J. Fercuson, T. L. Montcomery, 
JENNIE M. FLEXNER, ANNE M. MULHERON, 
W. E. Henry, E. C. RICHARDSON, 
FrepertcK C. Hicks, Atice S. Tyter, 
Dorsty W. Hype, Jr., Georce B. UTtey, 
Arice M. Jorpan, HILter C. WELLMAN, 
L. W. JossEtyn, J. L. Wueeter, : 
ANpREW KEoGH, J. I. Wyer. 


Ex Officio: 
Jupvson T. JENNINGS, 1923-24 
H. H. B. Meyer, 1924-25 
Cwartes F. D. Betpen, 1925-26. 


Honorary Anniversary Committee: 
Members who attended 1876 conference: 
R. R. BowKer, 

F'LorENcE M. CusHING, 
Metvit Dewey, 
Cuartes Evans, 

W. E. Foster, 

E. FANNIE WHITNEY. 


Members who attended 1877 conference: 
WatteR STANLEY BIscoe, 

WILLIAM Happen, 

CaROLINE HEwInNs. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE 
See p. 401. 


GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


The Committee feels that a revision of the 
list should be made in 1927 or 1928 and is 
considering whether the list should not be en- 
larged by 500 or 600 titles, possibly more; 
also the advisability of using age levels rather 
than grades and the possibility of increasing 
the fulness of the subject index. Other sug- 
gestions which the Committee has in mind are 
the inclusion of a list of illustrated editions 
and possibly a page of suggestions for small 
and new school buyers on budgets for a school 
library purchase order. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANNE T. Eaton, Chairman. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


The purpose of this report is to lay before 
the Council and the library profession the 
future as well as the present of hospital 
library work. 

It is the desire of the Committee to call at- 
tention to a proposed plan of organization of 
this work, to arouse interest in the training 
and equipment necessary for the personnel, to 
suggest plans for publicity which will bring 
the service as a whole before the eyes of the 
hospital world. 

Obviously work in hospitals should aim to 
cover all hospitals. Is that a practicable aim? 
How can it be accomplished? 

Let us begin with the federal hospitals. 
There are fifty-one U. S. V. B. hospitals, 
forty-two of which are already staffed. Five 
are too small to justify a full-time librarian, 
and four are recognized as work to be under- 
taken. If public libraries were taking their 
place in this field, a cooperative hospital serv- 
ice might be organized with the small U. S. 
V. B. hospitals which would care for the 
above five. 

Of the four army hospitals in this country 
three have librarians, the fourth suffering a 
temporary vacancy. Eleven of the fourteen 
navy hospitals have librarians, the other three 
being too small to warrant a full-time libra- 
rian. The same suggestion might be made for 
these as for the U. S. V. B. leftovers. 
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The organization in the federal hospitals is 
very complete, with its acknowledged special- 
ists in charge. Their big problem admittedly 
is personnel. 

Next in order come the state hospitals, 
usually in charge of one person either on the 
state library commission or on the state board 
of control. In this class again the city public 
library may cooperate if agreeable to both 
authorities, to good effect. 

Within the municipality the great majority 
of hospitals are privately owned. This can 
no longer, in the face of the modern public 
library’s policy, be a real obstacle. These 
private hospitals fall into place along with 
privately owned department stores, factories, 
etc. 

The county and rural hospital comes nat- 
urally under the care of the extension work 
of a public library but there, as in the state 
and federal, all should be under the control 
of this same specialist who should be ranked 
with other heads of departments in the public 
library. 

This organization could be followed out 
beyond the point of hospitalization, to a 
collaboration of effort between the visiting 
nurse or the public health nurse and the hospi- 
tal library specialist on the staff of the public 
library, to serve those sick who lie at home. 

The big problems of the public library 
hospital staff are the gaining of recognition 
in the public library organization and that 
ever-present one of personnel. 

To proceed with any such plan of organiza- 
tion one must begin where there is the great- 
est need—in the larger hospital centers. Esti- 
mating roughly the number of city hospitals 
to be covered’ by any such plan, let us arbi- 
trarily take the 200 largest cities of the United 
States estimating for each an average of 10 
hospitals. That is probably a low figure. 
Right here is a field of tremendous propor- 
,tions for the public library. How much of 
that is already taken care of? 

It perhaps is not too pessimistic to say that 
in this group you could count on the fingers 
of one hand the public libraries which have 
a member of the staff, who gives all her 
time to the problems of the hospitals, who is 
on the same footing as other heads of depart- 
ments, and who has an adequate staff and 
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budget. Only a few states in the Union are 
entirely without hospital service attempted by 
public libraries, but we know that most of 
the service is not organized, is not profes- 
sional, is not scientific, and can not ultimately 
be really successful. To complete this dark 
picture, let us face the fact that our position 
in the medical and hospital world with the 
exception of a few good personal friends, is 
almost unrecognized. In matters of service 
and results we rank better. In the matter of 
opportunities for training, our present condi- 
tion is even more deplorable. Out of nineteen 
library schools, two did not report at all, and 
the other seventeen had not found it neces- 
sary nor advisable to include anything more 
than a few peripatetic lecturers. No course 
exists, except at the University of Minnesota, 
where there is no library school. And this 
in face of the fact that the library specialists 
who have worked longest and had most to do 
with hospital library work, strenuously advise 
a particularized training in addition to a col- 
lege background and an elementary library 
training. The hospital librarian should have a 
knowledge of the ethics and administration of 
nursing, of the purposes of nursing, of the 
psychology and reactions of diseases and of 
course of the diseased mind. She must know 
the use of case records, the meaning of social 
problems as related to the hospital. 


How are we to improve this situation? We 
can do it first with well-directed publicity in 
the hospital world itself. A creditable num- 
ber of papers have been published from time 
to time in hospital and library journals, but 
the time has come when we need more time 
than a general A.L.A. staff has any right to 
give and more time than a committee chair- 
man can ever give. We need an enormous 
amount of publicity with the national and 
local hospital associations; we need a place on 
the program of the national hospital body with 
a splendid exhibit and speaker; we need some 
one to act as editor in placing all hospital 
articles and editing a half-page or column in 
a national hospital journal; we need a national 
hospital library specialist who is not just a 
librarian, but who also has had hospital train- 
ing or experience. 

This person could and should correlate the 
various hospital library activities and be the 
person to whom any group interested in estab- 
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lishing library service in a particular hospital, 
might turn. She would be the sponsor of any 
special demonstration or investigation having 
to do with the use of books by patients. Her 
office would be a clearing house for hospital 
library ideas, for bibliographic material, in- 
formation as to personnel, and positions, for 
the whole field of hospital library work. 

Recommendation. It is earnestly recom- 
mended by the Committee that such a person, 
to be in charge of hospital library interests, 
be added to the staff of the American Library 
Association. 

It is further recommended that the Com- 
mittee be continued as an advisory and assist- 
ing body to the A. L. A. staff member, con- 
tributing information and continuing its pres- 
ent activities in connection with the A. L. A. 
meetings. 

The organization of library work in hospi- 
tals might in this way be advanced so as to 
cover satisfactorily the federal, state (see 
work of the Committee on Institution Li- 
braries), private and municipal hospitals in 
larger centers. This part of the organization 
should be perfected first with the fact in mind 
that extension to the smaller and rural hospi- 
tals and even to the non-hospitalized sick can 
be accomplished in time. The field is open 
for the book specialist to prescribe and use 
her bibliotherapy. 


Supplement 

In addition to the above attempt at sum- 
ming up the status of library work in hospi--. 
tals together with its accompanying recom- 
mendation, may I give briefly the. results of a 
meeting of the following members of the 
Hospital Library Committee directly after the 
Round Table at the Conference: E. Kathleen 
Jones, Mrs. M. P. D. Miller, Virginia Frost, 
Margaret Hickman, Elizabeth Pomeroy, Perrie 
Jones. 

After informal discussion of each of the 
following points, it was decided: 

1. To advise and encourage active coopera- 
tion of hospital librarians in all hospital meet- 
ings and exhibits. 


2. To send a formal letter from this Com- 
mittee to the chairman of the Committee on 
Library Extension expressing regret at the 
self-imposed and unexplained limits put to the 
recent A.L.A. report on library extension 
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which made it necessary to omit all mention 
of the extension work of public libraries as 
carried on in hospitals. 

3. To recommend the collecting and placing 
at some central point blue-prints of the dif- 
ferent types of book carts now used, together 
with the name of manufacturer and cost of 
each. It is apparent the book carts now used 
range in price from $38 to $50. 

4. To record that the general feeling of 
the members of the Committee present seemed 
to be in favor of the wearing of uniforms by 
hospital librarians for reasons of personal 
hygiene, hospital régime, economy (protecting 
one’s clothes), improved appearance, etc. How- 
ever, this feeling was not unanimous. The 
subject was brought up at the request of the 
chairman at this time inasmuch as the director 
of V. B. hospitals has decided that all 
U.S. V.B. librarians are henceforth to be in 
uniform. 

Respectfully submitted by 
Libraries Committee, 

PERRIE JONES, Chairman. 
MirtaAM E. Carey, ELizAsetTH PoMERoy, 
VIRGINIA Frost, Mrs. M. P. D. MILter, 
Mrs. N. K. Gravett, Mrs. Rut P. Roncers, 
EpyTHE Prouty, E. K. Jones, 
Harriet E, Leircu, Marcaret HICKMAN. 


the Hospital 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


This Committee realizes that while much 
work has been done in different states espe- 
cially under Miss Carey in Minnesota, and in 
individual institutions that institution libraries 
are as yet in chaos. No one has made a study 
of prison needs, and no system has been de- 
vised by means of which prisoners can make 
an intelligent selection of books under guid- 
ance, or by which prisoners in their cells can 
select books. In many institutions the library 
is under the care of the chaplain who with 
the best intentions in the world is obliged to 
neglect the library for the duties for which 
he was primarily placed in the prison. In a 
number of prisons the books have been trans- 
ferred to the educational department with the 
result that those attending the schools are 
well served but the other prisoners receive 
small benefit. In other prisons prisoners are 


placed in charge of the library under the 
supervision of the chaplain or educational 
officer and the prisoners are allowed to come 
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to the library to select their books. This has 
resulted in many cases in a lowering in the 
average type of book selected. This would 
not be so deplorable if the books placed in 
the library were carefully selected but it has 
been found that the large majority of insti- 
tution libraries are composed of books pre- 
sented to the prison without regard to suit- 
ability—many totally unfit for prison needs. 

In other institutions an endeavor is made to 
serve prisoners in their cells but so far the 
difficulties of many levels in floor cells and 
diverse types of prisoners have not been 
solved. In some institutions the books are 
carried in baskets, an inefficient method, for 
it means walking miles to serve even a frac- 
tion of the prisoners. 

It is apparent that the imperative need is a 
plan for book service under a trained person 
for institutions. This Committee met with 
the president of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation and the president of the American 
Library Association to consider the findings 
of the Committee and to formulate a plan 
for a demonstration library. 

The result of this meeting is given in the 
following outline, which was drawn up for a 
committee considering the raising of money 
for this purpose. The budget in this outline 
has been slightly increased over that consid- 
ered in Boston as it has become apparent that 
not sufficient allowance was made. 

The Committee on Institution Libraries met 
with Mr. Belden and Commissioner Bates, 
president of the American Prison Association, 
in Boston in February, 1926, and formulated 
a plan which was endorsed by the Council 
and Executive Board of the American Library 
Association, but was held in abeyance for lack 
of funds. 

From studies made in prisons, and work 
with prisons and other state institutions, by 
members of this Committee, it has been found 
that the greatest needs are intelligent selec- 
tion of books to meet prison needs, and 
trained supervision of the circulation of books 
in prisons and other institutions. This was 
suggested by the wardens and chaplains at 
the meeting of the American Prison Associa- 
tion in Boston. 

At present no one seems exactly sure of the 
character of books needed in prisons, nor of 
the best method of circulation of books or 
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administration of a library; therefore, the 
plan provided for a careful study of needs 
and methods. 

The plan proposed was as follows: 

As it is necessary to demonstrate the value 
of this work, the permission of some state 
should be secured for the purpose of making 
such demonstration in its state prison and 
other institutions. 

A trained librarian, a man suited by per- 
sonality and education for the work, should 
be secured to take charge of library work in 
such prison and institutions for from one to 
three years, and be provided with the neces- 
sary assistance to make the work possible. 
This man should study the needs of the prison 
and other institutions, and carefully select 
books to meet the needs of the prison schools 
and workshops, as well as the needs of indi- 
vidual prisoners and inmates of other insti- 
tutions. He should also work out some method 
by which the prisoners could make selection 
of books under intelligent direction, and 
some method of charging and circulating 
books to meet prison and institution rules. 

In order to do this it would be necessary 
to have not less than five thousand dollars 
for books, so that the librarian should not be 
limited as to the kind of books purchased, as 
the needs of prisons and institutions are so 
special, a most careful selection of books is 
necessary. These books would supplement 
the work of the schools and aid those who 
were attempting to take outside courses of 
study, aid in the machine shop and other work 
carried on by the prisoners, as well as aid by 
their general character in the moral train- 
ing, and provide a measure of wholesome rec- 
reation for the prisoners. 

Not less than two assistants would be neces- 
sary, one of high grade and training to take 
charge of office work, cataloging, etc., and a 
general assistant to look after the pasting 
and clerical duties. 

In order to make the books accessible it 
would be necessary to catalog them and pro- 
vide a charging system. This would necessi- 
tate supplies for that purpose, therefore, 
money should be provided for such supplies. 

If the librarian is to do efficient work it 
must be possible for him to travel back and 
forth from institutions to give supervision 
and to confer with headquarters. Therefore, 
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money must be provided for traveling ex- 
penses. 

We submit herewith a budget based on the 
above requirements which have been shown 
to be necessary by study in several institutions 
and by conferences with head keepers and 
wardens, as well as boards in charge of this 
work. 


NNR) ag ag cin sate wahh amma $3500 
0 TS FEN TE PII OD 1800 
ME SI. hPa .0 creche 1 tro cpinaree 5000 
Supplies: Catalog cards, book cards, 
cases, trucks to carry books...... 1000 
8 720 
Traveling expenses ............... 500 


This outline embodies the result of the 
year’s work of the Committee other than 
answering letters regarding individual prisons 
and institutions and studying conditions in 
various ways all of which is the routine work 
of a committee. 

Sarau B. Askew, Chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The October conference may bring to the 
Association invitations to projects interna- 
tional in their relations. Should any of them 
be referred to this Committee it will give them 
its attention. 


In the meantime it reports that during the 
past year one such invitation has already been 
accepted and acted upon. This was for the 
contribution of a list of the forty most nota- 
ble American publications of the previous year, 
The invitation—from the American section of 
the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
(instituted by the League of Nations) was 
communicated to A. L.A. Headquarters, the 
requested list was compiled by the editorial 
staff there, and was transmitted. Similar lists 
from other countries will be associated with it, 
to form a conspectus of the more important 
current publications ef Europe and America, 
which may prove an annual. 


The ease, promptness and assurance with 
which the invitation was handled by the A. L. 
A. staff impressed the Committee. It will 
certainly induce other requests looking to the 
efliciency of the Headquarters organization. 

The visit of Dr. Bostwick to China—cer- 
tainly an event of international import—has 
been reported in detail by him. 
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Certain problems in comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, such as the Royal Society Index, and 
the Repertorium at Brussels—have engaged 
the attention of your Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy and been from time to time reported 
upon by it, through its chairman, Dr. Richard- 
son. ‘There seems none of them to which the 
A.L.A. can at present contribute anything 
more substantial than sympathy. 

For the immediate future this seems likely 
to be the case with any international projects 
involving outlay of funds by the A.L.A., its 
income being for the present necessarily dedi- 
cated to work within the limits of the United 
States—except as further aid to the American 
Library in Paris—and thus to Europe—may 
prove feasible. Such undertakings for the 
general benefit as it may enter upon seem for 
the present limited to those which, like the 
List of Forty Notable Books of the year, can 
be achieved by its established organization and 
apparatus. 

The diffusion of information and of counsel 
is, however, quite within its abilities; and the 
foreign representation at the conference will 
offer an opportunity of value which may have 
useful results. We could wish that Latin 
America were more liberally included among 
them; for our relations of professional serv- 
ice with the libraries and librarians of Latin 
America should be much more intimate. 

For the Committee, 
HERBERT PutNAM, Chairman. 


LEGISLATION 


For a number of years a form letter has 
been sent to library commissions, state 
libraries, and other state agencies. This 
letter requests material of the following 
kinds: (1) copy of any library law actually 
passed; (2) law which failed, copy of bill 
and cause of failure; (3) needed legislation, 
is it contemplated or not; (4) incidents in 
the preparation, promotion, and passage of 
a law; (5) appropriations, giving exact 
amounts and noting increases or decreases; 
(6) suggestions for the A. L. A. Committee 
on Legislation. Except in a very few cases, 
replies come with gratifying promptness 
and fullness. 

Under heading number 6 one commission 
writes: “The A. L.A. Committee on Leg- 
islation could greatly aid the states work- 
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ing for county library laws by issuing 
Statistics and other information on the 
present county library situation in the 
U. S.” Another state says “ (State) 
is peculiar in that it does not enjoy inter- 
ference in the passage of laws from an out- 
side party or parties.” 

This review covers a year when most of 
the states had legislative sessions. Library 
legislation in 1925 was not so extensive as 
it was two years ago. But it was of marked 
significance as will be seen under the head- 
ings Library Support, County Libraries, 
and State Libraries. 





Organization and Establishment. In 
Michigan the board of education of a school 
district may donate or sell its library books 
to a township board where there is a town- 
ship library or to a city library in a city; 
such boards are authorized to contract with 
any community outside of their territorial 
jurisdiction for the use of said library when- 
ever it is to the best interests of the library 
and the public. 

A Nevada act states that trustees of 
school districts on petition shall appoint 
three library trustees and thereafter one 
each year for a term of three years. This 
is an amendment to an act of 1895, which 
was not available for examination. 

In Ohio township trustees are author- 
ized to transfer library property to the 
library board of a school district or of a 
county library district. State Librarian 
Hirshberg writes: “Of 204 public libraries 
in Ohio only eight are township libraries. 
The public libraries are gradually adopting 
one of two or three forms of legal organi- 
zation of the dozen forms permitted by 
law. This amendment permits township 
libraries to change to the school district or 
county district forms. It is permissive and 
not mandatory and the change can only be 
made when local authorities want it.” 


Bonds and Mortgages. California pro- 
vided for submitting to the voters in No- 
vember 1926 an eight and one-half million 
dollar bond issue for various state build- 
ings including the completion and equip- 
ment of the new state library building. 

Nebraska enlarged the power of public 
library boards by authorizing them on pay- 
ment to release a mortgage constituting a 
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credit to the library fund or to renew the 
mortgage. 

In New Jersey municipalities in making 
their annual debt statement may deduct 
therefrom certain items. An amendment 
this year adds to such deductible items any 
indebtedness incurred for erecting and 
equipping a library building, provided such 
indebtedness does not exceed one hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Library Support. An Illinois law per- 
mits cities of over 100,000 population to 
levy annually one mill (formerly eight- 
tenths) on the dollar for library mainte- 
nance and an additional two-tenths mill 
for the purchase of sites and buildings and 
for construction and equipment. This law 
applies only to Chicago, as it is the only 
city in the state with the neczssary popu- 
lation. As a result Chicago’s annual library 
revenue is increased $600,000 and her per 
capita expenditure raised from forty-five 
cents to seventy cents. Half of the in- 
creased income is to be spent on mainte- 
nance and the other half on buildings, for 
which a comprehensive program has been 
prepared. 


Maine has hitherto had a law that towns 
in establishing libraries might “appropriate 
for the foundation and commencement of 
such library a sum not exceeding ten dol- 
lars and for its maintenance and increase 
annually a sum not exceeding two dollars 
for its ratable polls in the year next pre- 
ceding.” An amendment removes the limi- 
tation thus fixed for the amount that may 
be appropriated for establishment and main- 
tenance by towns and villages. Similar 
limitations have been removed from the 
amount which towns may jointly or indi- 
vidually appropriate to secure library 
service from adjacent towns or from free 
libraries controlled by associations. 

A Michigan law permits townships, cities, 
or villages having a library controlled by 
an association open to the public on pay- 
ment of dues to appropriate not over one- 
half mill for its support. The library must 
be open not less than three afternoons and 
three evenings each week and be free to 
the public. This is considered by some “an 
undesirable act because it makes it pos- 
sible for libraries of that type to exist.” 





In Michigan a joint resolution failed 
again which aimed to amend the constitu. 
tion by striking out the clause which pro- 
vides that penal fines in counties, cities, and 
townships shall be applied to the support 
of libraries. The state association’s com- 
mittee on legislation is kept busy defeating 
the biennial efforts of the legislature to 
repeal this clause. Many librarians in the 
state would favor eliminating the clause, if 
the state would by a law of some other 
kind recognize its responsibility for library 
support. 

The special law for Cincinnati and Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio, provides that the bud- 
get submitted by the library board may be 
subject to reduction by the county budget 
commission. An amendment this year pre- 
vents such reduction below four-tenths of a 
mill but does not increase the present maxi- 
mum of five-tenths of a mill. “As the 
levy for the Cincinnati Public Library for 
1925 is twenty-seven hundredths mills, the 
new law will bring about an increase of 
nearly fifty per cent in the levy for 1926.” 


County Libraries. In California the fol- 
lowing increases in salary of county libra- 
rians were made by act of the legislature: 
Tuolumne County increased from $1,500 to 
$1,800; Imperial from $1,600 to $1,800; Ven- 
tura from $1,800 to $2,100; Madera from 
$2,100 to $2,400; San Diego from $2,000 to 
$2,700; San Mateo from $2,100 to $2,400. 

In Georgia a general county library law 
failed. But a law was passed authorizing* 
certain counties to appropriate not over 
$600 per annum for the support of a public 
library in the county to which the people 
of the county have access. The law applies 
to all counties with a population not less 
than 24,530 nor more than 24,550. There 
is of course only one such county in the 
state (Brooks County). Anticipating the 
passage of a general county library law the 
public library at Quitman had completed 
arrangements with the county to receive 
$600 a year for service to the county. When 
the general law failed this special law was 
rushed through at the last minute by the 
representative from Brooks County. So 
Georgia will have at least one legal county 
library. 

















Illinois made unsuccessful efforts to 
amend the county library law. One of the 
proposed bills aimed to prevent double 
taxation and thus encourage the establish- 
ment of county libraries. It amended the 
existing county act by authorizing the 
county treasurer in a county voting to 
establish a county library to pay back to 
the municipality having a library the money 
contributed by it to the county library fund. 
The other was a companion bill amending 
the city act. It provided that the library 
tax of a municipality in a county which had 
voted to establish a county library should 
not exceed the difference between the maxi- 
mum tax allowed and that which would be 
returned to it by the county treasurer. 
“These bills failed because there was no 
organized support by librarians and library 
trustees.” (J/I. Libs. 7:71-72 and 89-92; L. J. 
50:545.) 


In Nevada county commissioners are 
authorized to set apart $1,500 for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a _ public 
library and the same amount annually. On 
notice from the county commissioners the 
county board of education shall appoint 
three library trustees, term three years. 


In Ohio after the creation of a county 
library district any subdivision of a county 
maintaining a public library may become a 
part of a county library district; subdivi- 
sions of counties without library service 
may join the county service by resolution 
of the governing body. On petition of 
fifty electors the question may be submit- 
ted to voters at a general election. The 
state librarian says: “The amendment is 
designed to meet an existing situation in 
Cuyahoga County as recommended by the 
attorney general. The township of Brecks- 
ville has been omitted from the county 
library district and no legal way can be 
found to permit it to become a part of the 
district. This amendment provides the 
means and will meet future situations which 
may arise.” 


Another Ohio provision enables a county 
library district to contract with one or 
more libraries in the county or in a con- 
tiguous county for the use of such libraries 
by the county library district. County 
library districts may contract with school 
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districts within their territory to provide 
school library service. The state librarian 
explains that “In a rural county having no 
large public library it may be more eco- 
nomical for the county district library board 
to contract with a large library in an ad- 
joining county for service instead of setting 
up independent service. The amendment 
merely permits this new form of contract. 
This would make it possible to extend the 
service of a well developed library system 
like Cleveland, Toledo, or Youngstown into 
a neighboring county.” 

In New Mexico school district boards 
and county boards of education may in- 
clude in their estimate for schools a request 
for an allowance for support of free public 
library service available to residents of the 
county. School budget commissioners are 
authorized to comply with such requests 
upon presentation of satisfactory evidence 
of the desirability and need of such allow- 
ance. 

Pennsylvania gives counties power 
through condemnation proceedings to 
acquire property for the purpose of erect- 
ing thereon public library buildings. Cities 
and counties may jointly take such action 
by entering into contracts. 


State Libraries. Florida passed an act 
creating a state library board of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the governor for a 
term of four years. The librarian is to be 
appointed by the board at such compensa- 
tion as shall seem adequate. The librarian 
must be trained in modern library methods 
and serve as secretary of the board, have 
charge of organizing and conducting the 
state library, also organizing new libraries 
and improving those already established. 

The board may give assistance, advice, 
and counsel to school, state institutions, 
free public libraries, and to all communities 
proposing to establish libraries; it may con- 
duct courses of library instruction and hold 
institutes; distribute state documents and 
make annual report. Appropriation for 
two years $12,000. 

The bill was sponsored by the state 
library association. The original bill was 
for a library commission only and included 
provision for traveling libraries, which had 
to be dropped on account of opposition. 
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Editorial comments on this law and its 
significance appeared in L. J. 50:605-6 and 
Pub. Libs. 30:377. 


The Idaho state library fund consists of 
money paid by attorneys upon admission 
to practice and other moneys and fees and 
the annual sum of $150 appropriated annu- 
ally. The clause calling for $150 appro- 
priation has been repealed. 


Indiana passed “a most. constructive 
piece of library legislation making possible 
an enlarged program of usefulness.” It 
creates the Indiana Library and Historical 
Department under control of the Indiana 
Library and Historical Board of five mem- 
bers appointed by the governor for a term 
of four years; one to be recommended by 
the state Board of Education; one by the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association; one 
by the Indiana Library Association, one by 
the Indiana Historical Society and one by 
the governor. 


It provides for three divisions: (1) the 
library, which includes the former state 
library and the public library commission; 
(2) the historical bureau, which is the for- 
mer historical commission; (3) the legisla- 
tive bureau, the former legislative reference 
bureau. The powers and duties of each 
division are detailed. Each is to be in 
charge of a director, appointed by the 
board, who shall be a college graduate of 
recognized standing and special training. 
Assistants in each division shall be ap- 
pointed by the director with the approval 
and consent of the board. Salaries of 
directors are to be fixed by the board, those 
of assistants by the directors with the ap- 
proval of the board. 


The Library Occurrent of July 1925 page 
184 says: “This department is thus coordi- 
nated with the department of public instruc- 
tion, the department of conservation, and other 
departments of the state. Much interest is 
shown in the new organization throughout the 
state and by those in other states who are in- 
terested in state-wide library service. This 
organization is considered ideal because the 
library activities of the state are thus brought 
together in one department coordinating with 
the other state departments with the possibility 
of cooperating with any other department. 


(See editorial in L. J. 50:305; letter by Wm. 
J. Hamilton L. J. 50:412; editorial in Pub, 
Libs. 30 :240-41, 273.) 

In Massachusetts all accounts for the main- 
tenance of the state library shall be approved 
by the trustees thereof or by such person as 
may be designated for the purpose in a vote 
of said trustees, who shall nevertheless remain 
responsible for such approval. There has evi- 
dently been difficulty in getting the requisite 
number of trustees at monthly meetings to 
approve bills. 


In Missouri a bill was introduced but not 
passed creating a state library to take over 
and continue the work of the Missouri 
Library Commission; also with a legisla- 
tive reference department; librarian to be 
appointed by governor, additional em- 
ployees by the librarian. “It was never 
reported out of committee, probably be- 
cause no one was particularly interested in 
pushing it.” 

In Nevada a law of 1865 was amended 
in regard to the fund for maintenance of 
the state library. The sixty year old law 
was not available for examination. 


A Rhode Island law increases the maxi- 
mum appropriation that may be made for 
various divisions of the state library. 
Another act increases the salary of the 
state librarian from $3,000 to $3,500. 

In Vermont the commissioner of educa- 
tion is to serve as ex-officio trustee of the 
state library instead of the secretary of . 
state. This change came as a result of an 
investigation of the state library and a 
public hearing conducted by a committee of 
citizens. There is considerable sentiment 
in favor of restoring the former library 
commission, which was abolished in 1923 
and its functions vested in the state depart- 
ment of education. 


Other State Agencies. In Arkansas the 
effort to secure a $1,000 appropriation for 
traveling libraries failed on account of the 
governor’s economy program but the $2,000 
annually for the free library service bureau 
was allowed. 


In Colorado a bill which failed aimed to 
consolidate the state library, the traveling 
library commission, and the public library 
commission into one commission, which 
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was to have general charge and decide 
upon the general library policy of the state 
and to “develop an efficient, economical, and 
up-to-date library service for the state.” It 
was opposed by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, the state library, the travel- 
ing library commission, and the state his- 
torical society. As a result of this opposi- 
tion all of the agencies mentioned lost their 
appropriation, because the appropriations 
were included in the bill. 


North Dakota repealed a clause which 
had evidently become a dead letter, appro- 
priating annually $7,800 for the state library 
commission. 


Rhode Island raised the annual appro- 
priation for aid to public libraries from 
$3,000 to $11,000 and fixed the sum to be 
used in aid of salaries of public librarians 
at $3,000 (previously such a sum as the 
assembly “may deem sufficient and advis- 
able.” ) 


Certification and Standardization. The 
legislative committee of the Indiana Library 
Association has prepared a draft of a cer- 
tification law which the Association voted 
to make the basis of a bill to be presented 
to the next legislature. (L. J. 50:1010.) 


In Minnesota the state superintendent of 
education may issue a certificate to a col- 
lege or normal school graduate or to one 
otherwise qualified who has completed such 
study and training as the superintendent 
may require authorizing the holder to act 
as school librarian. This law “has estab- 
lished a higher standard of service in school 
libraries and is therefore probably the most 
important achievement of the year over all 
the events which have as yet been re- 
ported.” (L. J. 51:91.) 


In New York State the regents have 
adopted a rule which has the effect of law 
requiring all schools with an _ enrolment 
of 100 pupils or more to have a school 
library in charge of a certified librarian; 
after September 1, 1926, schools with an 
enrolment over fifty shall have a certified 
librarian. The rules may be modified 
where adequate school library service is 
provided by the public library. The cer- 
tification of public librarians continues to 
be voluntary on the part of librarians. 
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In Oklahoma the library commission 
shall constitute a board of library exam- 
iners who shall issue librarians’ certificates 
under reasonable rules and regulations to 
be promulgated by the board. Temporary 
certificates for one year may be issued 
where no qualified librarian is available, all 
librarians now in service to receive life cer- 
tificates without examination. The board 
has adopted rules for issuing first, second, 
and third grade certificates, teacher-libra- 
rian, and one year temporary certificates. 


(Pub. Libs. 30:377.) 


Sale of Books. The Wisconsin law stat- 
ing conditions under which school text- 
books may be sold or exchanged was 
amended to include encyclopedias or other 
reference books sold in sets or in series. 
It provides that the books shall be filed in 
the office of the superintendent of public 
instruction, that they shall be sold at a 
uniform price as low as can be obtained 
anywhere, that the quality shall be main- 
tained and that there shall be no combina- 
tion to control price or restrict competition. 
Penalties are provided. 


Miscellaneous. In Iowa the board of 
trustees “shall immediately after the close 
of each municipal fiscal year” make gen- 
eral report to council on the library’s work 
during the year. 


Nebraska’s law against mutilating library 
property covered only newspapers and 
periodicals. An amendment adds books to 
the items mentioned. Penalty ten dollars 
to one hundred dollars or thirty days in 
jail. 

North Carolina made her law for the 
protection of public libraries more specific. 
“Whoever wilfully or maliciously fails to 
return” library property kept overtime “for 
fifteen days after mailing or delivering in 
person of notice in writing” shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and fined fifty dollars or 
imprisoned thirty days. Formerly “pun- 
ished in the discretion of the court.” (L. J. 
50:545.) 


In Michigan certified copies and photo- 
stat copies of records, books, and papers of 
libraries when sworn to and made under 
supervision of library authorities shall be 
admissible as evidence in court the same 
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as an original would be. Fees may be 
charged for making such copies. 


In New York state three bills which 
appear annually failed again: (1) repealing 
the law which gives the regents power to 
fix standards of library service; (2) requir- 
ing library employees to be citizens; (3) 
“Clean Books” bill. 

Court Decision. Owensboro, Kentucky, 
established a library in conformity with a 
state law passed in 1902. It received a 
$30,000 library building from Andrew Car- 
negie in accordance with his usual condi- 
tions, the city providing a site and agree- 
ing to appropriate $3,000 annually for main- 
tenance. In 1920 the state passed an 
amendment to the library law, providing 
“In aid of the establishment and mainte- 
nance of such library there is hereby ap- 
propriated for its use and benefit one-half 
of the net amount of all forfeitures, fines, 
and costs collected in the police court of 
such city or town.” But the city never 
paid the library any part of such collec- 
tions. 

In 1924 the library board filed action in 
the circuit court. The court sustained the 
action and entered a judgment for the 
library board against the city for $12,836.53, 
which was one-half of the net amount actu- 
ally collected by the city during the period 
specified. The case was appealed to the 
court of appeals of Kentucky. 

Council for the city argued that the act 
of 1920 did not apply to libraries already 
in existence, that it was unconstitutional, 
that it is beyond the power of the general 
assembly to appropriate money covered 
into the treasury of a city which has come 
from the operation of one of its depart- 
ments of government, that the amounts 
sought to be recovered were not net be- 
cause they were expended in the proper 
conduct of the police court, that under the 
contractual relations between the city and 
Andrew Carnegie the city was bound to 
expend only $3,000 a year on the mainte- 
nance of the library, that the library board 
was estopped from asserting any claims 
because it did not annually submit to the 
common council a statement of the library’s 
needs as stipulated in the law but accepted 


the $3,000 regularly, and finally that against 
the judgment in this proceeding there 
might be set off amounts which the city 
has collected for library purposes since 
1920. The final opinion is in favor of the 
library. The last sentence in the opinion 
of the court of appeals reads “We have no 
doubt of the correctness of the opinion of 
the lower court, and the same is affirmed.” 

The Owensboro library has previously 
had to deal with cantankerous city officials, 
When the Carnegie building was completed 
three successive councils refused to make 
the necessary appropriation in accordance 
with earlier ordinances adopted when the 
Carnegie agreement was made. When the 
fourth council approved the appropriation 
over the mayor’s veto he refused to sign 
the warrant. The library trustees brought 
suit to compel him to sign. They won first 
in the lower court and then in the court of 
appeals. The warrants were signed in 1913. 


Notes on Appropriations 


California. Amount given covers all state 
library activities. An increase of $50,280, 
but still $52,410 less than four years ago. 


Colorado. No library appropriations of 
any kind made. See paragraph under 
“State agencies.” 


Connecticut. State library includes 
$13,000 for legislative reference, $29,100 for 
records, revolutionary records, war records, 
land records, and probate records, and ~ 
$112,000 for buildings and grounds of the 
state library and supreme court. 


Delaware. For state library commission 
almost doubled, from $6,400, but four years 
ago it was $10,400. Public archives com- 
mission $7,000; state federation of women’s 
clubs $200 for books for state library com- 
mission; Dover library $500, Corbit library 
$100 and Rehoboth beach free library $75. 


Georgia. State library commission $6,000 
for 1925, $10,000 for 1926. 


Hawaii Territory. Amount given includes 
$34,000 for acquisition of property. In 
addition Hilo free library $54,500; Kauai 
public library association $30,500; Maui 
county free library $38,080; Commission of 
public archives $20,700. 
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Appropriations 
1 3 4 5 6 
STATE Years State Library State Legislative | Historical 
Covered Library Commission Law Reference Library 
Library Bureau 
eee eee ot eR Roe Be REFERRER er 0 oy, 
Arkansas... 2 None $ 4,000 ee, Sa eee $12,600 
California... . : : 2 ON Ferre ar Oe Be AE 
Colorado..... Pe eX ee ; None RE Pee re, eee, SR aed 
ee | 2 eo ee eee ere In col. 3 ES Seer 
Delaware... S » 2eebweeneees 12,000 BAA. Bi dévdcies skh 1,600 
Florida...... 2 Lf PCa rae EP Oy ee : 
Georgia......... 2 24,000 16,000 In col. 3 In col, 3 12,000 
Hawaii Territory . 2 ee rere Fe reer See eke 
are 2  ‘Riddinwebes ac 11,253 ee 7,626 
Oe 2 136,730 OR RS ape ee ee $84,315 59,000 
Indiana..... 2 144,700 ee ae Sere rt 27,985 30,300 
er 2 43,400 46,700 Se . Bt ie Note 
Kansas 2 40,800 FP gee Ce a In col. 3 43,000 
Louisiana..... 2 16,040 Bee ~ Bi ctéeunnke esse kas eeeen te cee 
ER uli sx 010 o's 2 SP a ere ee Serer rrs ere eee ee HE 
Massachusetts. . i 52,900 DEE ap bce ssw sa walsaess bee ood Ue cea 
Michigan..... 2 Re ee ae EP ere ie 54,000 
Minnesota. . eS Se 42,000 Ee eo ee ae 
Missouri........ 2 In col. 5 24,500 i AA 43,520 
ee SPST, ETT, ee, ee RRR UE A. GRR RES E Sere et soe 
Nebraska... 2 30,000 eS Tree 21,500 20,000 
SI 5 5.6.0 in 0 2 22,800 None 12,400 None 13,000 
New Hampshire. 2 40,300 ” Mich «tne ape + deh aw ane 1,000 
New Jersey..... 1 20,610 Se er ee ae ee 7,750 
New Mexico.... Do aR edewsBi sedidy Rae es | ee Rr A ae 8S ees 
New York..... 1 214,980 83,808 In col. 3 fl 3 yee rere 
North Carolina. 2 30,000 50, 7 In col. 7 56,000 
North Dakota... 2 In col. 5 20,840 SEE . Biss +snceeces 21,350 
ae ; 2 170,240 In col. 3 65,140 ye ee Sere 
Oklahoma... 2 19,430 i ee Sea 30,000 
Oregon..... 2 75,000 In col. 3 SS Sere: 24,000 
Pennsylvania... 2 180,000 In col. 3 In col. 3 75,000 20,000 
Rhode Island.... 1 J 17,000 8,500 6,270 2,500 
South Carolina.... 1 ft ere * ae Perr ere 7,623 
South Dakota. . 2 In col. 7 | eee. ere In col, 7 22,760 
Tennessee..... ; 2 RE re: er ees ee ee 
Temes... 2 55,444 In col. 3 9,000 eS ae eee ee 
ee eee Seer ro Peewee Tere eee Co! See 
Vermont........ 2 _Biwentilalisoss SCOT er ee oo ee ee 
Washington. . 1 6,500 13,000 12,250 None 7,500 
West Virginia. 2 In col. 7 None 15,800 None 24,600 
Wisconsin...... 2 35,660 173,000 In col. 3 In col. 4 167,800 
Wyoming...... 2 ee a ere, ee 10,200 
Illinois. State library includes archives Minnesota. Also $60,000 aid for school 


division and $54,720 for library extension 
division. 

Iowa. State historical department $94,- 
850, state historical society $72,850, medical 
library $13,600, economics and _ sociology 
$7,400. 

Louisiana. The state library commission 
created by act of 1920 has an appropriation 
of $50,000 for three years from the Carne- 
gie Corporation. 


Maine. $47,700 first year, second year 
$49,845. 
Michigan. State library annual increase 


of $23,280. 


libraries, which is a decrease of $20,000. 


New Jersey. Public library commission 
increase of $10,000. 

New York. Column 4 is for library ex- 
tension division and includes $50,000 for 
annual state grants to local libraries. 

North Carolina. Commission has de- 
crease of $5,000. There is also $7,500 for 
rural school libraries. 


North 


Dakota. 


Commission 


increase 


$1,700, law library increase $5,300. 


Ohio. 


State 


library 


increase $13,400. 


Column 7 is for state historical society and 


includes museum and library support. 
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addition the society is given $17,400 for 
historic reservations under its control. 

Pennsylvania. State library proper $46,- 
317, library extension division $31,172, law 
library $12,200, museum $25,417, archives 
$20,092, administration $44,802, total $180,- 
000. 

Rhode Island. Legislative reference is 
under state library. Column 7 is divided 
between two societies, one at Providence 
and one at Newport. 

South Dakota. Column 7 is for depart- 
ment of history, which includes state li- 
brary and legislative reference. Amount 
given includes $5,000 for state census. 

South Carolina. Also $5,000 for school 
libraries. 

Tennessee. Rural librarian and stenog- 
rapher $2,400, traveling library and library 
extension $20,000, division of library his- 
tory and archives $23,520, librarian and 
archivist under board of education $20,800. 

Utah. No report on appropriations. 

Washington. Appropriations usually for 
two years but this was a special session. 

West Virginia. Department of archives 
and history is the state library. 

WiuiAM F. Yust, Chairman. 


LIBRARIES IN NATIONAL PARKS 


The Committee appointed by the American 
Library Association on Libraries in National 
Parks, has the honor to present its first annual 
report. The year has been one largely of 
waiting, but is not without an important ele- 
ment of progress. We are endeavoring to 
cooperate with the Committee on Outdoor 
Education, formerly the Committee on Na- 
tional Park Museums, appointed by the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums. Our chairman 
has kept in close touch during the year with 
the chairman of the outdoor education com- 
mittee, and just at the close of the year we 
have been asked to submit a list of 200 dol- 
lars’ worth of books to be placed in the Pali- 
sades Interstate Park at Bear Mountain on 
the Hudson, near West Point, where a mu- 
seum is about to be erected. We have the list 
in preparation, and when it is ready the funds 
will be forthcoming. These books, in accord- 
ance with the special interest of the locality, 
will be largely of an historical, literary and 
artistic character and will thus contribute to 


the great service of this combined museum 
and library undertaking to make Americans 
acquainted with America. A better opportu- 
nity to illustrate the possibilities of our work 
could hardly be imagined. We feel greatly 
encouraged over this beginning. 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. L. Koopman, Chairman. 

LeRoy JEFFERS,* 

CARLETON B. JoECKEL. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


The Committee made careful revisions of 
both the Form for Public Library Statistics 
and the Form for College and Reference 
Library Statistics, preparatory to reprinting 
early in 1926. Many suggestions from 
librarians were considered by the Committee 
in deciding on the revisions. Perhaps the 
most useful suggestion which was adopted 
was one from O. R. Howard Thomson of 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, giving ruling for 
the finance section of the public library form. 
In preparing revisions of the Form for Col- 
lege and Reference Library Statistics, the 
Committee received valuable aid from Mr. 
Walter and Mr. Kaiser. 

The Committee has passed upon numerous 
requests for interpretation of the notes, defini- 
tions and rules printed on the two statistics 
forms. 

The secretary of the Association referred 
to the Committee a request that the A. L. A. 
endorse the inclusion of pictures, photographs, 
phonograph records, clippings, etc., in the total 
and per capita circulation reported on the sta- 
tistics forms. The Committee unanimously 
opposed such inclusion. 

The chairman was unofficially approached 
in regard to the possibility of the Committee’s 
ruling definitely against the inclusion of re- 
newals in circulation figures. The question 
was not put before the Committee, however, 
it being evident that sentiment among libra- 
rians should first be more favorable to chang- 
ing the long established procedure of most 
libraries. 

FRANKLIN F. Hopper, Chairman, 
JEANNETTE M. DRAKE, 

ANNA A. MacDOoNALp, 

Donatp B. GILcurist, 

Etruert F. McCo.iovucu. 


* Died July 25, 1926. 
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LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH 
THE HISPANIC PEOPLES* 


The most interesting cooperative work dur- 
ing the past year was the contributions from 
Mexico and South America at the biennial 
meeting of the Texas Library Association, 
November 25, held at Houston, Texas. The 
paper from Mexico, written by Juana Man- 
rique de Lara, was very informing as to 
library conditions in Mexico. It was an en- 
couraging report, showing progressive work 
going on, especially with the children and 
young people. An exchange of book lists giv- 
ing titles of the best Spanish books for young 
people is a helpful idea suggested for cooper- 
ative work. 

Augusto Eyquem’s paper on South Amer- 
ican libraries was a very distinguished and 
interesting account of the history of library 
progress on that continent. In the modern sense 
very little progress has been made. The need 
for assistance from American libraries was 
emphasized. Two methods were suggested: 
scholarships for Latin-American students in 
our library schools and temporary positions in 
large public libraries given to Latin-American 
librarians. 

Work with Mexicans in El Paso has in- 
creased in efficiency. A small beginning has 
been made toward a branch library for Mex- 
icans by securing a rented room where books 
are circulated each week. Formerly there 
was a small station operated in a drug store. 
It is planned to open this room two or three 
days a week in the fall. The Mexican people 
are eager for books and respond immediately 
to any effort made to help them. 

There are a number of young men from 
Mexico studying in El Paso, using the library 
constantly. They expect to return to their 
country as teachers. There is a great deal of 
ignorance even here on the border of the 
educational work going on in Mexico. Library 
work has forged ahead these past two years 
far beyond that of any other Latin American 
country. 

The most important work for the Commit- 
tee on Library Cooperation with Hispanic 
Peoples is to follow the suggestions made by 
Mr. Eyquem for South American libraries and 
to offer assistance to Mexico through their 





rt oe chairman, Peter H. Goldsmith, died April 8, 
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library organization. It is earnestly hoped that 
representatives from these countries will 
attend the Anniversary conference of the 
American Library Association at Atlantic 
City. Mutual benefit would most surely result 
from meeting and talking with the library 
people of our nearest foreign neighbors. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. Maup Duritn SULLIVAN, 

FrepvertcK C. Hicks. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


“To consider what the American Library 
Association should do to assist in the develop- 
ment of adequate library service for people 
who are now without it” was the task given 
the Committee on Library Extension. It was 
created as a standing committee by vote of 
Council at the Midwinter conference, January 
3, 1925, following a spirited discussion of the 
need for action, and members were appointed 
in March. 

Lack of exact information on the present 
status of library extension was a handicap 
discovered at once and reported at the Seattle 
conference in July, 1925. A small grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation made possible the 
employment of an executive assistant, drawn 
from the field of state library extension, and 
intensive study began in December. As a re- 
port was desired for the semicentennial con- 
ference, it was evident that a rapid “pathfinder 
study” must be made, not a thorough and ex- 
haustive survey. The cordial cooperation of 
state library extension agencies, state library 
associations, individual librarians, made this 
possible. The full report is printed separately 
under the title, Library extension; a study of 
public library conditions and needs. 

The Committee has set as the ultimate goal: 
adequate public library service within easy 
reach of everyone in the United States and 
Canada, through 

1. A public opinion convinced of the value 
of public libraries and of high standards of 
library service. 

2. Effective city libraries reaching their 
whole service areas. 

3. The county or other large unit as the 
basis for adequate rural public library service. 

4. A strong state library extension agency 
in every state and province, to lead in library 
development, to give supplementary book serv- 
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ice, and to give direct service until public 
library service is developed. 


To reach this goal, organized effort is 
needed. Specific recommendations are in- 
cluded in the following resolution, which the 
Committee recommends for adoption by the 
Council. 

Resolved, that the standing Committee on 
Library Extension make an organized effort 
toward the goal of adequate public library 
service within easy reach of everyone in the 
United States and Canada, and that it carry on 
this effort from Headquarters offices, in the 
closest cooperation with the League of Library 
Commissions, and all other interested agencies, 
through any or all of the following or similar 
methods : 

_1. Field agents, for assistance in the estab- 
lishment of state library extension agencies, 
county libraries, and local libraries and the 
improvement of existing libraries. 


2. Publicity, especially through rural social 
agencies and educational mediums. 

3. Free and wide distribution of publica- 
tions to encourage library development. 

4. Surveys of library conditions and needs, 
to develop state-wide or local library pro- 
grams. 

5. Study and compilation of library laws, 
drafting of model legislation. 

6. Encouragement of demonstrations and 


experiments, especially in the state and county 
fields. 


7. Encouragement of private subsidies as 
an aid to library extension. 


8. Further study of library extension prob- 
lems. 

C. B. Lester, Chairman. 
Mary J. L. Brack, Pavur M. Partne, 
M. J. Fercuson, 


Jutta W. Merritt, Executive Assistant, 


LIBRARY REVENUES 


Your Committee on Library Revenues sub- 
mits the following report: 

The most important work of the Commit- 
tee since the last annual meeting was the draft- 
ing of the address to the American people 
with reference to gifts and bequests for li- 
braries. This address was adopted by the 
Council of the American Library Association 
at the Midwinter meeting in Chicago. Some 
of the charts relating to library revenues 
which were shown at Chicago last winter and 
other data gathered by the Committee were 
sent to Philadelphia for the library exhibit at 
the Sesquicentennial, but at this writing we 
have no knowledge of how this material is 
being used. 


CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON. 


As stated in last year’s report the Commit- 
tee has gathered a large amount of data with 
reference to the income and work of college, 
university, teachers college, and normal school 
libraries. In studying this data your Commit- 
tee feels that before making definite recom- 
mendations on such an important subject with 
so many varied conditions prevailing in differ- 
ent parts of the country, additional field work 
is necessary, so that the reports of the work 
being done by various libraries at the present 
time may be checked up and unified in a way 
that is not possible with the questionnaires 
which are filled out and reported on by differ- 
ent people. 

From personal knowledge of many of the 
institutions some of the members of the Com- 
mittee feel that additional comprehensive study 
on the ground is absolutely necessary before 
recommendations are made which the Ameri- 
can Library Association would be asked to 
adopt. The Committee hopes, therefore, that 
ways and means may be found so that such a 
study in the field may become in the near 
future a part of the work of this Committee. 


It is gratifying to note the yearly increase 
in the number of libraries that have reached 
the minimum standard in maintenance income 
and expenditures of not less than $1 per 
capita of the population served. The Com- 
mittee for its own information has compiled a 
list of the cities and towns that have an annual 
maintenance income and expenditure of $1 or 
more per capita. 7 

The publication of this list, incomplete as it 
is, would be of great interest to all who are 
interested in libraries, but the publication of a 
list of this kind is sometimes objected to on 
the part of librarians, inasmuch as it may 
possibly work to their disadvantage through 
comparisons of maintenance cost being made 
with libraries that are inadequately supported. 
Much work is still necessary to be done to 
acquaint the general public with the facts as 
to the very small amount of money expended 
for library purposes as compared with the 
schools and other municipal activities. Your 
Committee believes that the American Library 
Association should use every effort to direct 
public attention to the small expenditure of 
funds for library service in comparison with 
those of other municipal activities on the one 
hand, and on the other the very large returns 
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to the individual and to the community that 
are possible from money wisely expended for 
library service. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SamueEL H. Rancx, Chairman. 


LIBRARY SURVEY 
Report printed separately. 


MANUAL OF HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE 

This Committee continues its report by say- 
ing that the Guide to historical literature, 
which is the name of the new book, was far 
enough advanced to send several chapters to 
the printers in December, 1925. Certain prob- 
lems arose concerning the printing and pub- 
lication which have delayed the actual begin- 
ning of composition until July, 1926. There 
are at the present time seventeen sections out 
of a total of twenty-six already in the printer’s 
hands. Two more are ready for the printer 
with the exception of some minor details 


which, it is anticipated, will be cared for in a 


few days. The final revision is well advanced 


jon two or three other sections, which, it is 


hoped, will be completed and in the printer’s 
hands also by early August. Professor George 
M. Dutcher, Wesleyan University, chairman 
of the Committee on Bibliography of the 
American Historical Association, which has 
the work in charge, is putting forth every 
effort to get the remainder of the manuscript 
into the printer’s hands as soon as possible. 
He hopes that this may be accomplished early 
in the fall. As the task of proof reading is 
likely to be a heavy one, it is doubtful whether 
the book can be actually published before the 
close of the year 1926. 

The chairman also reports that owing to 
the activities of H. H. B. Meyer of the Com- 
mittee, the Guide will be bibliographically 
accurate and complete. Titles and authors 
submitted by reviewers and editors have been 
verified to the number of ten thousand during 
the course of two years. Only through such 
cooperation could this have been properly ac- 
complished. 


Avucustus H. SHEARER, Chairman. 


MEMBERSHIP 
The Fiftieth Anniversary year seems a suit- 
able one in which to give particular attention 
to enlarging the membership of the Associa- 


tion. The goal set is 10,000 members. The 
membership has been increased from 6,745 on 
January 1, 1926 to 8,350 on October 1. 

The Committee” included a member from 
each state in the Union and from provinces of 
Canada, thirteen trustees selected from prin- 
cipal cities and ten representatives from the 
large city libraries. 

We have sent a personal letter to every 
member of the Association inviting each to get 
a member ; to library schools, library commis- 
sions, affiliated and national organizations, 
chairmen of sections and round tables, local 
library clubs and state associations, asking 
them to secure members; to all libraries—not 
members of the A.L.A. (over 3,500 in all), 
telling them the benefits of membership, and 
to over 1,000 trustees, inviting them to join the 
A.L.A. 

In addition to this, letters have gone to all 
library periodicals asking them. to stress the 
benefits of membership. 

The members of the Committee have been 
kept informed of the progress of the cam- 
paign by monthly letters from the chairman. 

The last three months we have listed the six 
states which are first in numbers of members. 
The results, Sept. 30, were as follows: 

The six states showing the greatest gain in 
membership are: 


Jan. 1-Sept. 30, Jan. 1-Sept. 30, Total 
1926. ain 1926. ew Mem- 


Per Cent Members _ bershi 
New York ...... 47.2 1230 
Pennsylvania ....55.5 207 580 
Massachusetts ...39.6 174 613 
a 30.8 173 734 
California ...... 49.8 166 497 
TEMG oo oice derma 20.0 102 612 


There has been a marked interest in Life 
Memberships this year, the total number to 
date is 217—24 of these have joined this year. 

There is a decided awakening among trus- 
tees. A few libraries have 100 per cent mem- 
bership of trustees. We are hoping there will 
be many more by October 1. 

The close study made of the membership 
this year will be very helpful in years to come. 

Mrs. ANNE W. Howtanp, Chairman. 


MOVING PICTURES AND THE 
LIBRARY 
Owing to the engrossment of its chairman 
in other pressing library duties, the Commit- 
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tee on Moving Pictures and the Library has 
stood still during the year 1925-1926. The 
chairman has carried on occasional corre- 
spondence connected with the Committee, and 
its members have been very ready to do more 
than their share. 


The Committee’s field is an important one, 
which is sure to increase in significance; it 
hopes soon to present a constructive program, 
under which, in every community, the library 
and the moving picture interest may be of 
use to each other. It is doubtful whether 
it is practicable at present to prepare a film 
for public use, in illustration of library prac- 
tice; inexpensive single reels, devoted to spe- 
cial aspects of library work, might be made 
for exhibition at library meetings. 


FrANK H. Cuase, Chairman. 


OBERLY MEMORIAL FUND 


The Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial 
Prize in memory of Miss Oberly is awarded 
once in two years. The first award of sev- 
enty-five dollars was made in December, 1924, 
to Max Meisel for the first volume of his 
Bibliography of American natural history. 
The second award will be made by the Com- 
mittee in December, 1926, and it is hoped there 
will be a number of competitors from library 
schools, libraries, and colleges of this country. 
The prize is awarded to the compiler submit- 
ting the best bibliography, either in printed or 
typewritten form, in the field of agriculture 
or the natural sciences. The amount of the 
prize will be the interest, at four and a half 
per cent, on the fund of one thousand and fitty 
dollars, which has accumulated during the 
years 1925 and 1926, amounting approximately 
to eighty dollars. Further details in regard 
to the conditions of the prize are available in 
printed form and may be obtained from the 
chairman of the Committee. The member- 
ship of the Committee appointed by the presi- 
dent of the American Library Association 
follows: Claribel R. Barnett, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library, chairman; W. 
W. Bishop, University of Michigan Library; 
Mary K. Bryan, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Mary E. 
Hazeltine, University of Wisconsin Library 
School; Mary G. Lacy, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Erwin F. Smith, Bureau of Plant 
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Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Edward D. Tweedell, John Crerar Library, 
CrLariBeL R. Barnett, Chairman. 


POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS 
No report. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The past session of Congress has been 
almost fruitless as far as bettering the 
printing, indexing or distribution of documents 
is concerned. There has been no legislation 
by Congress. But by regulation of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, beginning with the 
Ist session of the 69th Congress, the binder’s 
titles for congressional volumes of documents 
and reports sent to international exchanges 
were made uniform with those for depository 
libraries. This change allows for immediate 
delivery of documents to foreign exchanges— 
a privilege much appreciated by them. 

The handbook on Popular use of documents 
in public libraries is being prepared by Mrs. 
Jessie Woodford Lyman. The manuscript, it 
is hoped, may be available for discussion at 
the Atlantic City meeting. 

The following topics are suggested to the 
Committee for next year as possibilities for 
study and action: 

Would it be possible to accomplish more in 
the field of public documents if those inter- 
ested organized themselves into a section of 
the A.L.A.? This is suggested not as a rec- 
ommendation but merely to raise the question. 

In what way can the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents be aided to a more ~ 
prompt preparation of indexes and catalogs to 
government documents? 

Is it now possible to secure a revision of 
State documents for libraries, by E. J. Reece? 
Mr. Reece is hopeful that he will have the 
necessary time to devote to its thorough re- 
vision, if its publication can be arranged for. 
Perhaps there could be included in this an 
evaluation of the published work in the various 
states in the different fields of state activity. 


Should this Committee report on what has 
been done and suggest what can be done 
further in the use of government documents 
in courses of reading and study for the adult 
education movement? 

Should there be notices of usable govern- 
ment publications fuller than now given in the 
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A. L. A. Booklist, and more available than 
in the United States Daily, which because of 
its cost is beyond the reach of the small 
library ? 

Systematic instruction in the care and use 
of documents as a part of the curriculum of 
library schools is important. Would a report 
including a survey of courses already given 
in library schools, discussing standards, and 
recommending maximum and minimum re- 
quirements be of value at this time of great 
changes in schools of library science? 

What can be done to make hearings of 
congressional committees more available to 
libraries ? 

Can sale of documents in bookstores, by 
libraries, etc., be promoted? Legislation per- 
mitting resale at a price higher than that 
charged by the government to the dealer would 
be necessary, and possibly other legislative or 
administrative changes. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cart Vitz, Chairman. 


PUBLICITY 


All publicity of the Committee during the 
past year has been centered about the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the American Li- 
brary Association, the conference at Atlantic 
City, and the exhibit at the sesquicentennial 
exposition at Philadelphia. 

Interest in the conference and the exhibit 
has been utilized to give a historical summary 
of library progress in the fifty years since 
1876, an account of present needs, and a glance 
at future opportunities. The press gave space 
so generously as to indicate wide public inter- 
est in the progress of public and university 
libraries and their value in the educational life 
of their communities. 

At the time of the writing of this report, 
the conference had not taken place and much 
of the effort of the Committee was necessarily 
concerned with conference publicity. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that not 
enough stress has been placed by American 
libraries upon the value of publicity, and that 
the subject has not been studied adequately 
from the library standpoint. A textbook has 
been published on the subject, but judging 
from the press clippings taken from newspa- 
pers in all parts of the United States, many 
librarians do not yet recognize the right kind 
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of publicity. The newspapers print through 
courtesy a great deal of material which has 
little news interest and no publicity value. 

The development of the American public 
library from a closed corporation of foreign 
origin into a thorough going American insti- 
tution has taken place within the past seventy- 
five years. This change in character has 
thrown upon the librarian the necessity of 
convincing public opinion that library service 
is of vital importance and that his budget 
requests are justifiable. It is not only the 
tax-appropriating body that needs to be con- 
vinced but the public who pay the taxes. The 
change in library clientéle from paying mem- 
bers to all individuals in the community has 
shifted the point of emphasis. The question 
of endowments has not lost any of its former 
importance. For large reference libraries and 
university libraries it is often one of the chief 
sources of revenue. For public libraries sup- 
ported by taxation, costly art and reference 
books are often out of the question unless they 
can be obtained from special funds. These 
special funds are almost entirely obtained by 
gift. Public relations have now assumed 
almost as much importance as internal admin- 
istration. In bringing the librarian’s policy 
before the public, in replying, if desirable, to 
complaints, in giving reasons for additional 
income, endowments, and expansion of service, 
the columns of the public press are indispen- 
sable. 


As a result of this year’s experience, the 
Committee wishes to make the following rec- 
ommendations : 

1. That a permanent skeletal publicity or- 
ganization be perfected, if possible, for the 
purpose, first, of studying, for libraries of 
the United States, the best methods of pub- 
licity and to assist Headquarters in placing in 
newspapers and magazines in all parts of the 
United States information concerning the 
library movement. 

The advantage of such a skeletal organiza- 
tion would be first-hand knowledge of local 
publications, and acquaintance with editors of 
the local press, both newspaper and magazine ; 
also personal acquaintance with writers in the 
library ranks whose pens could be utilized in 
preparing readable copy. 


2. That a more complete and useful record 
of endowments be kept. 
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During the past year the need of endow- 
ments has been emphasized by a committee of 
the Association. For the past few years no 
committee of the Association has been en- 
gaged in compiling or printing these records 
and for an even longer period of time, the 
figures are not as useful as could be desired 
because they cannot be itemized and compared. 
Adequate records of college and university 
endowments are compiled by the National 
Education Association. 


The compilation of the gift records was 
discontinued upon the recommendation of the 
Council of the American Library Association 
in 1923 because it was not considered worth 
while for the reason that the figures were not 
worth the space given. It is the opinion of 
the Publicity Committee, however, that an 
examination of any one of the annual reports 
on gifts will serve to show that it is not the 
substance but the form of the reports which 
expanded them, with the increasing number of 
individual gifts, to a size that could no longer 
be afforded space in the Bulletin. Each indi- 
vidual gift that was reported is given its line 
or more, depending on the length of the 
donor’s name and the complexity of conditions 
he imposed on the gift. It is recommended 
that instead of a list of individual gifts ar- 
ranged by state and town, the A. L. A. report 
be made in the form of a statistical summary 
by states, at the most giving the amount of 
gifts received by each library, but leaving the 
publishing of the donor’s name and the cir- 
cumstances of the gift to the state library 
commission and the newspapers. If limited 
to statistics alone the annual report could be 
compressed into a page or less. 


The chief value of an annual compilation of 
library endowments would be for comparison 
in showing whether the relative volume of 
such bequests was maintained from year to 
year. It appears from such figures as are now 
available that bequests to libraries have not 
kept pace with endowments for other educa- 
tional purposes. If this is true, it should be 
an incentive toward increasing endowments. 


Cart L. Cannon, Chairman. 


RECRUITING FOR LIBRARY 
SERVICE 
No report. 
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REPRINTS AND INEXPENSIVE 
EDITIONS 


The principal work for the year of the 
Committee on Reprints and Inexpensive Edi- 
tions has been the preparation of an exhibit 
for the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia. This was somewhat similar to the 
exhibit prepared for the meeting in Seattle, 
but because of the limitation of space in Phil- 
adelphia, it has been put into a much smaller 
compass. Copies of the books displayed were 
furnished this time through the courtesy of 
the publishers as the Committee felt that the 
wider publicity which such an exhibit would 
receive in Philadelphia would make a fair 
return for such a donation. 

The Committee hopes this exhibition may 
call forth some worthwhile reports from libra- 
rians as to the use which they have been able 
to make of some of these editions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LoutsE Prouty, Chairman. 
EstTHER JOHNSTON, 
GERTRUDE ANDRUS, 
Lioyp W. JosseELyn. 


RESOURCES OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


The Committee has very little that is defi- 
nite to report. The nature of the task that 
we have undertaken is such that we must 
work very slowly. Cooperation between insti- 
tutions is always difficult to secure. No means 
has been found as yet of raising the funds. 
necessary to make extended studies to the 
holdings of our libraries within different fields, 
and studies of this character made by ques- 
tionnaires seem to us to have doubtful value. 
Two have been attempted during the past year 
without the aid of the Committee and, in both 
cases, the results have been unsatisfactory. 

The completion of the Union List of Serial 
Publications will enable us to make a system- 
atic study of the holdings of our American 
libraries in an attempt to secure the purchase, 
in the different sections of the country, of 
periodicals valuable to scholarship which are 
at present either lacking from our collections 
or so located as to be unavailable for inter- 
library loan. The project for a similar list of 
the serial publications of foreign governments, 
if carried out, will eventually place in our 
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hands a tool that will enable us to undertake 
similar studies within that field. 
Respectfully submitted, 
James THAYER GeRoULD, Chairman. 


SALARIES, INSURANCE, AND 
ANNUITIES 


The Committee on Salaries, Insurance anu 
Annuities, now in its fifth year, finds that 1s 
work has become somewhat standardized anu 
a regular routine is being pretty consistently 
followed. It seems evident to the Committee 
that it is working along the right lines in mak- 
ing known from year to year facts regarding 
salaries of representative libraries. It is clear 
to the Committee, however, that the statistics 
now being published could to advantage be fur- 
ther elaborated both in detail of data given and 
by enlarging the groups of libraries for which 
statistics are compiled and also by including 
more libraries in the various groups. Salary 
statistics have been published in the Bulletin 
for the same five groups of libraries as last 
year, namely (1) large public libraries, (2) 
medium-sized public libraries, (3) university 
and college libraries, (4) teachers college anu 
normal school libraries, and (5) junior and 
senior high school libraries. 

A questionnaire was sent to about fifty Can- 
adian public and university and college libra- 
ries requesting salary data with the purpose 
of publishing in the Bulletin salary statistics 
of representative Canadian libraries. Returns 
were received from so few libraries that upon 
the recommendation of Alexander Calhoun, 
the Canadian member of the Committee, it 
was decided not to publish the statistics. 

The salary statistics published this year as 
compared with the compilations of previous 
years show that the salary scale in libraries 
generally is evidently increasing _ steadily 
though not rapidly. 

The Committee fully appreciates the amount 
of work which the A. L. A. Headquarters staff 
is now doing in cooperating with the Commit- 
tee in the gathering, compiling and publishing 
of salary statistics. However, the Committee 
wishes to renew the recommendation made in 
its two previous annual reports that ample 
provision be made in the A. L.A. budget for 
research in all phases of library personnel 
problems, including salaries, annuities, pen- 
sions, staff organization, staff associations, 


etc., and that the results of such research be 
published and given wide distribution. Harold 
F. Brigham at the next meeting of the Council 
will present a report on annuities and pensions 
for librarians with recommendaticns regard- 
ing necessary provisions for such research in 
library annuities or pensions if a comprehen- 
sive and safe plan is to be drawn up for libra- 
ries. Mr. Brigham for the past two years has 
been carrying on a preliminary investigation 
of annuities and pensions and has done a care- 
ful, thorough piece of work as his report pub- 
lished as an appendix to the last annual report 
of this Committee shows. A revision and 
elaboration of this was published in the 
Library Journal, March 15, 1926. 

Cuartes H. Compton, Chairman. 
Louis J. Bamey, Lucite F. Farco, 
Mary J. Booru, FRANKLIN F. Hopper, 
Harotp F. BrigHAM, Dorsey W. Hype, Jr, 
ALEXANDER CALHOUN, SypNEy B. MITCHELL. 


SCHEMES OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Committee on Schemes of Library 
Service expected to make a full report at this 
time, but it has been so crippled by illness, 
foreign travel, changes in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration (on whose work 
much of ours depended), and other complica- 
tions, that it has been impossible to get the 
work in shape for publication by August 4. 

Much progress has been made, however, and 
we hope to present an adequate report at the 
Midwinter meeting. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, Chairman. 
A. L. BatrLey, FLORENCE OVERTON, 
Cuartes H. Compton, Grace D. Rose, 
GratiA A. CountTRYMAN, CHaries E. Rusu, 
Louise G. HInspaALr, ELIzABETH SMITH, 
FRANKLIN F. Hopper, P. L. Wrypsor. 
Joun A. Lowe, 


UNION LIST OF FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENT SERIALS 


The project for a Union List of the Serial 
Publications of Foreign Governments has been 
carefully considered by your Committee and 
by committees appointed by the National Re- 
search Council and the National Council of 
Learned Societies. At a joint meeting of these 
committees held in Washington on May 15, a 
detailed program was determined upon and an 
effort is now being made to secure the neces- 























sary financial support. While a subsidy from 
one of the foundations is essential to the 
project, the libraries must be expected to give 
it their financial support. As soon as we are 
assured of a subvention, we shall ask the 
larger libraries to support the project by gen- 
erous subscriptions, 
Respectfully submitted, 

James THAYER GeEROULD, Chairman, 

H. M. LypensBere, 

H. H. B. Meyer. 


UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS 


In -the twelve months ending with June 30, 
1926, eight issues of the checking edition cov- 
ering the letters G-T have appeared. On 
July 1, work was well in hand for U-Z, which 
will be posted about the middle of July. One 
or more checking editions for titles printed in 
non-Roman alphabets will be issued during the 
fall. 

Work on the provisional edition stands as 
follows: A-L is completed, M will be mailed 
out during July. Copy for N is in the printer’s 
hands. The editorial office can handle the re- 
mainder of the alphabet as rapidly as the 
printers can supply it. It is hoped that the 
provisional edition will be completed by No- 
vember 1. 

During the year the Committee came to 
realize that, as the work went on, the number 
of titles recorded would be nearer 75,000 than 
the original 40,000 suggested in its first esti- 
mate. This advance in extent of the work 
will necessarily mean an advance in the cost. 
The Committee, therefore, sent to subscribers 
early in June a letter apprising them of the 
situation, setting forth the three plans that 
seemed feasible for consideration, and strongly 
recommending approval of the second plan. 
In substance, the first plan called for an in- 
crease in the number of subscriptions from 
the three first pledged to five. The second 
plan suggested an extension from three to 
four with an effort to secure by loan such 
funds as might be necessary in addition to the 
money thus pledged. The third considered 
a reduction in the number of titles sufficient to 
finish the work within the limit first set. 

The responses to this circular letter indicate 
that without question the majority favor the 
second plan. By July 15, replies had been re- 
ceived from forty-eight, expressing unquali- 
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fied support of the second plan, and pledging 
a fourth subscription payment. This leaves 
twenty-five of the subscribers to be heard 
from. 


At the same time a circular letter was sent 
to institutions and individuals who had ordered 
the completed volume at fifty dollars, or who 
had subscribed for the completed volume and 
the provisional editions at the rate of sixty-five 
dollars, asking if they would be willing to 
extend their payment to seventy-five dollars 
and eighty-six dollars and sixty-six cents, re- 
spectively. Up to July 15, favorable replies 
have been received from sixty-eight. 

It is the earnest hope of the Committee that 
work may soon begin on the final edition. The 
date of September 1 has been fixed for 
changes, corrections, and additions for the 
letter A, with warning that nothing received 
after thirty days from that date can be in- 
cluded. Unless things go sadly awry, this 
would insure appearance of the first pages of 
the final editions some time about June, 1927, 

H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman. 
C. W. ANpREws, Artuur E. Bostwick, 
Wiiarp AUSTEN, James T. GEROULD. 


VENTILATION AND LIGHTING OF 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


In last year’s report reference was made to 
the forthcoming opportunity to try out in a 
branch library building representing an invest- 
ment of over $200,000 many of the things 
which the Committee on Ventilation and 
Lighting has studied in recent years. 7 


Your Committee regrets to report that the 
completion of this building was not sufficiently 
far advanced to test it out in the winter 
months, which it is planned to do this forth- 
coming winter. 


It may be added, however, that preparations 
have already been made for a large number of 
elaborate studies and measurements with in- 
struments of precision in connection both with 
the ventilation and lighting of the branch li- 
brary building referred to above. 


The foregoing is submitted as a report of 
progress on the part of the Committee. 
SAMUEL H. Ranck, Chairman. 


WAR SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
No report. 
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WAYS AND MEANS 
No action. 


WORK WITH THE BLIND* 


Your Committee during the year has worked 
for the better organization of existing library 
resources in order to promote service to all 
sections of the country. This work cannot be 
carried far at present, however, owing to the 
yery unequal devclopment of the various col- 
lections. A few additional large collections 
are needed. It is the opinion of the majority 
of the Committee that when these have been 
developed it may be possible to make a division 
of the country into districts, each district to be 
served by its regional library as far as the 
resources of that library will permit, with the 
understanding that any library will meet a 
legitimate demand from any locality. There 
are several libraries which are sufficiently well 
equipped to serve their adjacent districts and 
it has been agreed that readers within these 
districts be asked to use their regional library 
for ordinary purposes. This releases other 
libraries for work in districts inadequately 
served. So the movement for the better organ- 
ization of such library resources is under way. 

The Committee has felt that there should be 
uniformity in the statistical reports of the 
libraries engaged in this work, and a subcom- 
mittee has been appointed to take up this mat- 
ter. Its report will be submitted to the Com- 
mittee, and any changes found to be accept- 
able may be put into effect with the new year. 

The chairman of the Committee has been 
asked to arrange an exhibit of the work with 
the blind to be shown as a part of the exhibit 
of the American Library Association at the 
Sesquicentennial. This has been done. The 
Lions Club of Detroit has voted to meet, for 
one month, the expense of a demonstration of 
reading by touch to be given at this exhibit. 
The Committee is most grateful for this 
service. It is hoped that other Lions Clubs 
will make similar contributions. 

It is interesting to note that two titles in 
two-side print (in Braille, grade 1%) have 
been brought out by American presses. These 
are volume one of Closed doors, by Margaret 





*The Partial List of Libraries Having Departments 
for the Blind appeared in Outlook for the Blind 
v. xx, no. 3, Dec., 1926. Reprints may be obtaine 
from A. L, A. Headquarters, 86 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago. 
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Prescott Montague, from the Howe Memorial 
Press, Perkins Institution, and the Dawn of a 
to-morrow, by Frances Hodgson Burnett, from 
the Universal Braille Press. 

The Committee wishes to express its great 
appreciation of the services rendered to read- 
ers and to libraries by the editor of the 
Matilda Ziegler Publishing Company in bring- 
ing out embossed lists of books available in 
Braille, grade 1%. 

Among the very welcome gifts made to all 
libraries for the blind during the year have 
been the books from the American Braille 
Press and also a new periodical, the American 
Review for the Blind, sent free to all readers 
as well as to libraries; titles from the Amer- 
ican Brotherhood of Free Reading for the 
Blind; So Big, by Edna Ferber, gift of the 
Daughters of Ohio in New York; Hari, the 
jungle lad, by Mukerji, funds for the emboss- 
ing of which were given by the Lions Club of 
Detroit in cooperation with the American Li- 
brary Association; Our Own, a magazine 
from the American Printing House for the 
Blind, and Christian Science Bible lessons 
from the Universal Braille Press. 

S. C. Swift, librarian of the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, continues to 
serve the Committee by editing his excellent 
column in the Outlook for the Blind. The 
chairman of the Committee has edited the 
List of Braille Books appearing in the Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine and also the Booklist of 
Braille Books published in the Outlook for the 
Blind. 

Lucitte A. GoLtptHwaliTE, Chairman. 


WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 


The work of this Committee has as usual 
involved much correspondence, over one hun- 
dred letters having been written by the chair- 
man, and probably an equal number by other 
members of the Committee. Requests have 
been received for lists of recommended books 
in Czech, Dutch, Lithuanian, Norwegian, Slo- 
vak and Spanish. The chairman has an 
extensive collection of catalogs of recent pub- 
lications in Russian which she will be glad to 
lend on request. 

The Greek Immigrant and his reading by 
Alison B. Alessios has been prepared as the 
third publication in the series on Library 
Work with the Foreign Born, and is now 
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ready for distribution. This series will be 
continued and extended to cover other lan- 
guages if librarians show sufficient interest 
and appreciation. The preparation of article 
and list is a piece of work demanding much 
time and thoughtful consideration; it can be 
done only by a librarian who is actually an 
expert in the immigrant conditions, the racial 
psychology and the literature of each race 
considered. It seems rather doubtful whether 
the consciousness of a good deed well done is 
sufficient as the sole reward for such a service, 
and the Committee feels reluctant to ask fur- 
ther .contributions without encouragement of 
some sort. 

Publicity articles were furnished to the 
Foreign Language Information Service on: 
County Libraries and Book Wagons, Travel- 
ing Libraries, Go to Library to Learn How to 
Succeed in America, The American Public 
Library. Statistics received indicate the total 
number of publication of these articles as 
one hundred and twenty-four, in seven lan- 
guages. Other articles on library topics are 
appearing frequently in the foreign language 
press, indicating the greatly widening circle 
of interest in library work. 

Easy Books for New Americans with a 
Reading List for Americanization Workers, 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion was prepared by Edna Phillips, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, in response to the 
demands of her work as secretary, Work 
with Foreigners of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Public 
Libraries. 

Both Miss Phillips and the chairman of the 
Committee established contacts with book- 
dealers and publishers in various European 
countries during the summer of 1925. A list 
of children’s books in foreign languages was 
made up by Miss Phillips from books shown 
at the International Book Fair in Florence, 
and was published in 1926. The chairman 
who purchased books for several libraries, in 
Czech, Slovak, Polish, Slovenian, Croatian, 
Serbian and Roumanian, secured in doing so 
much valuable information regarding publish- 
ing situations and book conditions in those 
languages. Everywhere in Europe there is 
great interest in American life and in Ameri- 
can books, and publishers are very receptive 
to suggestions of titles desirable for transla- 
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tion. These should be as a rule new books 
of sufficient popularity to promise financial 
success. A real service would consist in find-. 
ing some way to furnish copies of such books 
gratis to interested publishers and translators, 


During the whole year 1925 there was much 
correspondence and many conferences relative 
to the application for money to finance the 
publication of needed books about America, 
American history and American life. <A 
budget was framed and formal application 
presented to one of the great educational 
foundations; ultimately the application was 
refused, so the project is temporarily at a 
standstill. The following publications under- 
taken privately fall within the lines of those 
which were so recommended: 


The life of Theodore Roosevelt, the Amer- 
ican, by Edward H. Cotton, published by the 
Beacon Press, Inc., in three editions, English, 
Italian and English-Italian in parallel pages, 


Osnovna Amerikanska istorija (New Amer- 
ican history) by the Rev. Valentine Gorzo, 
in the Rusin (Ruthenian) dialect was issued in 
book form by the Greek Catholic Brotherhood 
Press of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, after 
serial publication in the newspaper Prosvita. 


The history of the United States by Wm. 
J. Long, adapted and translated into Slovak 
was published serially in a Youngstown, Ohio, 
newspaper and later in book form largely 
through the efforts of the Youngstown librar- 
ian, Joseph L. Wheeler. 

Ameriska Zogodovina by Louis J. Pirc, ig 
the first history of the United States in the 
Slovenian language and is published at 6119 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Many foreign language newspapers are 
publishing material of similar character either 
in the native language or with parallel Eng- 
lish columns. It thus becomes necessary for 
librarians working with the. foreign born to 
keep closely in touch with the newspapers of 
the local immigrant groups, in order to make 
the greatest possible use of material so pre- 
pared. 

Finally, the Committee recommends and 
urges that in the organization of curricula for 
the new graduate library schools, provision 
be made for special training in work with the 
foreign born. 

Mrs. ELeanor E. Lepperrer, Chairman. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS, 1925-26 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Section 14 of the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Library Association states the duties of 
the Finance Committee thus: 


“There shall be a Finance Committee of 
three chosen by the Council who shall prepare 
an estimate of the income for the fiscal year. 
. . « The Finance Committee shall have the 
accounts of the secretary, treasurer, Trustees 
of the Endowment Fund and all other ac- 
counts audited by certified public accountants 
and report to the Association at the regular 
meeting. 

On the appointment of the present Commit- 
tee, a few months ago, it appeared that the 
present practice is to have the Finance Com- 
mittee approve or disapprove of the estimate 
of receipts as and when prepared by other 
officers of the Association, and to examine the 
annual audits for the various funds of the 
Association. This the Committee has per- 
formed, together with a few additional duties. 
Its work may be summarized as follows: 


1. Approval of the statement prepared in 
the Secretary’s office showing estimated re- 
ceipts and income for the current fiscal year. 


2. Approval of transfer of funds from one 
budget item to another. 


3. Signing (by the chairman), with the 
treasurer, all authorizations for transfers of 
funds from the Association treasury to the 
Paris Library School fund; this in accordance 
with an understanding with Morgan Harjes 
and Company. 


4. Examining audits of endowment funds 
and general and special funds as made and 
prepared by Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 


Company for the year ending December 31, 
1925. 


5. Preparing annual report to the Associa- 
tion, at its annual conference. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. I. Wyer, Chairman, 
Harrison W. Craver, 
Epwarp A. Henry. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
The treasurer’s annual report was printed 
in the June Bulletin. 


TRUSTEES OF ENDOWMENT 
FUNDS 

There were no changes of any importance 
in the securities of the endowment funds dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1925. 

In June of this year two hundred seventy- 
five thousand dollars ($275,000) was received 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
This was the first payment of an endowment 
of one million dollars ($1,000,000). 

The Trustees agreed to invest this two hun- 
dred seventy-five thousand dollars ($275,000) 
in rails, public utilities, government and mu- 
nicipal bonds, and real estate mortgages. In- 
dustrials were definitely excluded. In order 
to secure a return of five per cent it was 
deemed advisable to invest about one-fourth 
of this money in selected real estate mort- 
gages, and, since safety is the first considera- 
tion in handling endowment funds, no real 
estate notes were to be purchased unless the 
value of the property were twice the amount 
of the mortgage. 

We give below for each fund the amount 
invested in the five securities, rails, public 
utilities, government and municipal bonds, in- 
dustrials, real estate mortgages. 

GeorcE Wooprurr, 

M. A. TRAYLOR, 

Harry A. WHEELER, 
Chairman. 





DISTRIBUTION OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
SECURITIES LISTED AT PAR 
DECEMBER 31, 1925 


Premium Paid 


Public Government and Real Estate Cash on on Bonds 
Rails Utilities Municipal Industrials Mortgages Deposit Bought Total 

Carnegie Fund .......... $ 41,000.00 $ 30,000.00 $ 15,550.00 § 16,500.00 $ 116.22 $ $103,166.22 

Endowment Fund ........ 3,000.00 30,650.00 7,000.00 3,002.28 43,652.28 

James L. Whitney Fund.. 800.00 376.65 1,176.65 

Oberly Memorial Fund.... 1,000.00 151.87 1,151.87 
First payment from Car- 
negie Corp. on $1,000,000 

oe” § bébreasans 60,000.00 60,000.00 60,000.00 86,000.00 3,564.58 5,435.42 275,000.00 








$104,000.00 $ 90,000.00 $108,000.00 $ 23,500.00 $ 86,000.00 $ 7,211.60 $ 5,435.42 $424,147.02 


*This paragraph is as of August 20, 1926. All other figures are as of December 31, 1925. The securities under this 


ph of a total face value of $266,000 actually cost $271,435.42. There was a balance of $3,564.58 remaining for 
future investment, making a total of $275,000. 
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STATEMENT OF CARNEGIE AND ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Report of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Accountants and Auditors 


The Finance Committee, 
American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen : 

In accordance with instructions, we have audited the cash transactions of the Trustees of 
the undermentioned Endowment Funds of the American Library Association for the year 
ended December 31, 1925, and now submit our report thereon, together with statements of 
account as follows: 


Exhibit 
ie duiwa rue teebhedn sins baie Ken Ren wg 
EEO EEL NE POT EEE _ % 
is on dk hancedenssoeenaceetues a. om 
as ss nas cake ndeketebbbanans canes “Dp” 


We inspected the investment securities of the several Funds as at December 31, 1925, and 
found them in order. 

All income arising from the investment of the Funds has been properly accounted for. 

All disbursements have been verified by inspection of cancelled checks or other satisfactory 
evidence. 

The cash balances on deposit with the First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois, as 
at December 31, 1925, covering the uninvested principal and undistributed income of all Funds 
have been verified by a certificate obtained from the Bank. 

Yours truly, 
Peat, Marwick, MitcHe.t & Co. 


Carnegie Fund 
Income Account, for the year ended December 31, 1925. 

















Receipts: 
Interest on Securities: 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company..................00.5-000005 $ 600.00 
Cleveland Terminal and Valley Railroad Company.....................-. 600.00 
Wew York Central Railroad Company...........cccccccccsccccccecceceeees 600.00 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company........ 25.00 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company............ccccceccceccccesecessees 400.00 
United States Steel Corporation (Coupon 5’s) 825.00 
United States Steel Corporation (Registered 5’s 25.00 
United States Third Liberty Loan............. : 23.37 
United States Treasury Notes................ 637.50 
Western Union Telegraph Company...........ccccccccseccesccccerteeeces 750.00 
$ 4,485.87 
Disbursements: 
Accrued Interest on Bond Purchased..............c.cccccccccccccccccsscces $ 4.17 
Insurance and Postage on Bond Purchased.............0ceeeeece eee eceeeees 25 
EE EEE, “OMUIIOR. ccc cece vccscsecubeceeeseeceecececesnece 4,481.45 $ 4,485.87 
Capital Account, for the year ended December 31, 1925. 
Ce Ce Wr A CORPTIBING. ..n 5 onc ccc ecco nec secseccececcsccwcovesons $100,000.00 
Surplus Account: 
er Oe MOOUORIIRT BE, TOG. oc o.o.0.o 0.5:0:0:5:0:0.0.0.0:.5:000.90-0:5.0.0,6.0,6:60:0:0.0.0,0\0)0 20.000 $ 350.00 
Add—Premium received on United States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 
ee ee EI ON oa £4 ce ods c0dnes Cte mt newesws ep eeewresces 100.00 
_ Balance, NN RS I 20 ot 2G Att co Ris cue de mbeadeaeeenns weacnewue $ 450.00 
Cash Account: 
eee: as at December 31, 1924.........cceeeeeereeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeteneees $ 6.22 
ece 
United * eens Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bond called 1,100.00 
TY ee a td ak, a ete SA phe Dees ES ES o DORA AR EERE SADOSCERES DATARS RID ,100. 
$ 1,106.22 


Disbursements: 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company Gen- 
eral Mortgage 5% Gold Bon s, Series “B’’, due April 1, 1975, $1,000.00— 


CREE eR EERE EEE HEHEHE EERE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EE EEE HEHEHE EHH HES 


990.00 
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Balance as at December 31, 1925: 
Principal Account 


PE ee = Ree Se OE de ag I ee re $ 16.22 
MOONEE ..cccccsdéseec'view Seabee PeRRMCS Cb 424600000 b0s Soh ebebaieee 100.00 116.22 
Investments, as at December 31, 1925. 
Principal Account 
we Book 
Description alue Value 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 4% Bonds, due July 1, 1929.. $16. 000.00 $ 14, 262. 50 


fmesland Terminal and Valley Railroad Company First Mortgage 4% 
ees, due November 1, 1995..... reas . as asas pppoe se ig einer iene ses 15,000.00 15,000.00 
York Central Railroad Company Consolidate ortgage 4% Ss, 
ston A?) Beem DORN UOET F, TOGB Soc c.co.0009:005500000804cnnsessesaccebeswos 15,000.00 13,500.00 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company General 
Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, Series ‘“‘B’’, due April 1, 1975................6. 1,000.00 990.00 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company First Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds, due 
BE Bs WI an nk 60.00 56:46.000.65600000nksbennnh ees 6e5066bn0s0ebbaseaenseceses 10,000.00 9,550.00 


United States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds, due April 1, 
1963 : 
Coupon ae 














Oe Ce ee TTT ee er ys weeny -+- 16,000.00 16,000.00 
ee en ee ee ee ee re yey ml 600.00 500.00 
United States Third ciberty Loan 44% Bonds, due September 15, 1928...... 200.00 181.28 
United States Treasury 44%,.% Notes, due October 15, 1952............cce ees 15,000.00 15,000.00 
Western Union Telegraph Company Collateral Trust 5% Bonds, due Jan- 
CMs. MDs dns bbncsesndcacesenbabeds 644CER4b 04000) b4Ea eb h ts asain -- 15,000.00 15,000.00 
Sn ee CU TWEED TORTIE ORO «oc oso skin ovccc006s06ssgbubewketks oeue sake 16.22 
$100,000.00 
Surplus Account 
Par Book 
Description Value Value 
United States Third Liberty Loan 4%% Bonds, due September 15, 1928...... $ 3650.00 $ 350.00 
First Trust and Savings Bank—Cash...........cccccccccccccccessccccccesecs 00.00 
cb WSK nk ss. 0dxeplebuncee he htabe dade see web eaeee eee eye eee $ 450.00 
Endowment Fund 
Income Account, for the year ended December 31, 1925. 
Receipts: 
Interest on Securities: 
Seen. NGG TIOUNPORE COMRNT. on occ ccick cece crecccsccesceecsssceceace $ 120.00 
SE SU BUUOGE CMPOIRTIOR, oon. cece ccee seus ccecsenssccccenseseese 350.00 
memneeG States Become Taberty LOAM... .... ccc ccccccccccccccccccccesensce 652.37 
a ER rrr errr eee re 4.25 
United States Fourth Liberty Loan................. 2 cece cece cece eee eees 544.00 
ee ee es SL rr eee 102.00 
$ 1,772.62 
Disbursements: 
First Trust and Savings Bank—Fees for year ended June 13, 1925.......... $ 72.75 
a Eh, SOOM, ROORMUNIGE ooo. cccdnccccsennesacnceceséseasesstededte 1,699.87 1,772.62 
Capital Account, for the year ended December 31, 1925. 
ee im ek Temes GA. BOB a aioe ok occcicnc sedans secs edb0cpeoescenbs vobeoan $ 39,972.74 
ey Nb 66 kad was asies speek desde ceeaandecan Gasner ieee 275.00 
i. Se, WI ii cu dic la wewcaeas Saeaned babbaweamsen ee $ 40,247.74 
Cash Account: 
Balance as at December 81, 1924................ccccecececcsecccceseees ee $ 2,727.28 
PD e605 chenwend abe s.00 45.564590R 4 Es ea ek ek GS ewe e soem 275.00 
a, TN Gh, . Sain ain sng kwon nos CONG Koo Skee dnkuseds $ 3,002.28 
Investments, as at December 31, 1925. 
Par Book 
Description Value Value 
Union Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due July 1, 1947.$ 8,000.00 $ 2,749.50 
United oT Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds, due 
i i <c<0¢-ccrimbh Aken dea kts C6 es 680668 24446304> snes TE SOws saad 7,000.00 6,970.00 
United Btates Liberty Loan Bonds: 
Second Loan, 4%%, due November 15, 1942..........ccccce cee ccneeeeeees 15,350.00 at _ 
Third Loan, 4% %, due September 15, Nea Sieh epanidemaAny te 100.00 
Fourth Loan, 4%%, due October 15, 1938.......... ccc cece eee cece cece ene 12,800.00 11, 250. rH 
United States Treasury 4%% Notes, due October 15, 1952............eeceeees 2,400.00 2: 385.66 
First Trust and Savings i ln lap ES SINGER A di 3,002.28 
Total 


pS Ob0.6 604990050600 FO6dre be s6 ONES TESCNS OEOHED CCK 0 05Se0000be0000— $ 40,247.74 
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James L. Whitney Fund 


Income Account, for the year ended December 31, 1925. 





























Balance at credit as at December 31, 1924.........sceeceeeeeeeceeerer erences Bs 64.00 
Receipts: 
Interest on Securities: 
es Sees ED TONEY TOGM. . on. ccc ccc ccc ccc esevetececeseecess x 25.50 
rr sn. wine pa'ee «6a pcindiecés'b¥-0 ds shee sie 6eeeiass 8.50 
New England Trust Company, Trustee of Trust of James L. Whitney..... 77.97 111.97 
PRRNMOS. GE GHOTEG, TOGCEMRDEE BL, TOES. 6 0..cc cn ciicvccvicvasecescesecace 3 175.97 
Capital Account, for the year ended December 31, 1925. 
Balance at Credit as at December 31, 1924, and December 31, 1925—No Change 3 998.31 
Investments, as December 31, 1925. 
Par Book 
Description Value Value 
Income Account: 
First Trust and Savings Bank—Cash...........cceccccccccccvccetes $ 175.97 $ 175.97 
Capital Account: a 
United States Fourth Liberty Loan 444% Bonds, due October 15, 
EE ere iy ee et eT eee ree ee re ree $ 600.00 600.00 
United States Treasury 444% Notes, due October 15, 1952.......... 200.00 197.63 
First Trust and Savings Bank— Sa pe RISE ASE 200.68 998.31 
as dais hss a) 5 SN GRASS SPREE RAEN ad CER eb A Sees eee e $1,174.28 
Oberly Memorial Fund 
Income Account, for the year ended December 31, 1925 
eee OF GOOG Ot Dreoemeber Fl, TOBE. 2.0... ccc ccedsnwivesciascsececces $ 62.18 
ip Receipts—Interest on Investments: 

.} Brees ORSON BOCONE BAOSTty LGOR. occ ccccasccsccwvcvcceecerceces 42.50 
4 Miatance at credit, December Bi, 1925... occ cc wccsscccccvacse $ 104.68 
i Capital Account for the year ended December 31, 1925. 

| Balance at credit as at December 31, 1924, and December 31, 1925—No Change.......... $1,025.00 

Investments, as at December 31, 1925. 
Par Book 
Description Value Value 
i Income Account: 
un iret Trost and Savings Bank—Cash...... 2... cc cccccccccccncccsces $ 104.68 $ 104.68 
| Capital Account: 
; United States Second Liberty Loan 44.4% Bonds, due November 15, 
ae a eal a ah rhe i airh hia ela b. wih sa’ oe aie a Walore www. .4 oun a de $1,000.00 987.81 

f Deeme Trust and Savings Bank—Casn. . .... 0... .ccccccccccccecscccccs 47.19 1,035.00 
| es aah eainil $1,139.68 




















THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 





To the Council of the American Library Association: 


The Board of Education for Librarianship herewith respectfully sub- 
mits its annual repo:t for the year 1925-26, and recommends the adoption 
of the Minimum Standards for Curricula in School Library Work pre- 
sented on pages 72-74.' 


The new members of the Board are Louis R. Wilson, librarian of the 
University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, succeeding Andrew 
Keogh, resigned, and Herbert S. Hirshberg, librarian of the Ohio State 
Library, Columbus, succeeding Malcolm G. Wyer, retiring member. 


ApAM StTROHM, Chairman 

H. W. CRAVER 

H. S. HirsHBerc 

ELIZABETH M. SMITH 

L. R. WILson 

SarAH C. N. Boc ie, Secretary 
Harriet E. Howe, Executive Assistant 


?Page numbers of the original report to which reference is made throughout this reprint appear in paren- 
theses at the bottom of each page 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OBLIGATION 


The Board of Education for Librarianship is deeply conscious that its 
work could not proceed without the cooperation of the institutions, organ- 
izations, and individuals that contribute support, criticism, and counsel. 


The Board wishes to acknowledge its obligation to the authorities of 
the library schools, colleges and universities, normal schools, summer ses- 
sions, library training and apprentice classes, that have supplied much of 
the foundation material for its work; to the Association of American 
Library Schools, the A. L. A. Professional Training Section, Training 
Class Section, School Libraries Section, Committee on Training of the 
Children’s Librarians Section, Committee on the Library Survey, Commit- 
tee on Education, and the library extension agencies, for their professional 
interest and advice; to the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
the Dental Educational Council of America, and the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools for their help on accrediting problems; to superintendents 
of schools throughout the country, to the National Education Association, 
through its committee of three, and to John M. Brewer of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for their contributions from the allied field of education. It isa 
matter of regret that it is impossible to record here the individual names 
of all who have helped in the investigations and results, but their assistance 
is recognized with gratitude. The work of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship has been made possible by a subvention from The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
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PREFACE 


Mr. Cloudesley Brereton’, in his comments on the arresting lectures 
given by Mr. Jay Hambidge on Dynamic Symmetry, remarks: 


We cannot have too much knowledge of technique provided that the person who 
acquires it recognizes that technique is but the generalized experience of the craft and 
always regards it, not as a substitute for, but as an ancillary aid to creative work. Its 
presence in an artistic masterpiece can only add greater richness and ripeness to it. 


To impart technique . . . is in fact one of the major objects of all education. Tech- 
nique from this aspect is the self-imposed yoke whose service is perfect freedom, for with- 
out it freedom is mere license; or, in other words, the greatest artist consciously submits 
to technique in order to triumph over it, being ready to break any one of its principles to 
achieve greatness, but not to break them all at once, for that is mere anarchism—ready 
again, when he breaks them, to explain why he did so. 


Of course, without inspiration there can be no true art . . . But inspiration even 
with its happiest and most spontaneous moments depends on the calling into play that 
precious experience of a lifetime, external or internal. . . 


This defense of technique by a distinguished critic may possibly be of 
interest to those who have perused the reports on Education for Librarian- 
ship, whereof the second issue appears herewith. 


The institutions where the most highly skilled workers are being 
developed — the library schools — have been surveyed as to their meth- 
ods, equipment, and credit sheets; conferences have been held with facul- 
ties and governing bodies; standards for measurement and accrediting 
have been formulated as one of the duties imposed upon the Board of 
Education. New standards have been set up reaching for higher levels of 
instruction and finished product. These higher standards are conceived not 
for the purpose of reflecting the conditions and accomplishments of today 
but in order to meet the needs of tomorrow. They call for advance. Such 
advance, however, is best promoted by a constructive attitude on the part of 
those who, whether as deputies on behalf of the organized profession or as 
institutional executives, make new demands upon these schools. 


The Board of Education has few means of encouragement beyond 
honorable mention of those agencies whose educational efforts have proved 
their soundness as expressed in the valuable contributions rendered by their 
former students now in the field. Where the findings are not satisfactory, 
the schools affected will presumably audit their accounts, locate the source 
of the deficit, and proceed with reorganization in good faith. 


* Brereton, Cloudesley. The true inwardness of Mr. Hambidge’s theory of dynamic symmetry. The Diagonal 
1:220-21, 1922 
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What are the effects of the endeavors of the Board to promote the 
further development of education for librarianship ? 


(1) A sincere eagerness on the part of educators to receive, weigh, 
and consider the new specifications—the standards—to be openminded and 
bravely to endeavor to “make the grade” with a proper regard to the inter. 
ests and scope of the institution under whose auspices the instruction is 
given. 


(2) While lack of working capital and paucity of competent teachers 
to man faculties have given anxious moments to school directors, the 
definite requirements adopted by the A. L. A. Council have served as a 
powerful support to the school executives in submitting their budgets with 
the new keynote that “you cannot educate cheaply.” 


(3) A general stimulation of the dignity of library service and a 
quickened desire to acquire the educational requirements for admittance to 
the profession. 


(4) At least one new school is the direct result of the educational 
campaign carried on by this Board—a school that will admit within its 
doors only those whose general educational fitness is not speculative but in 
compliance with definite academic standards and to be further developed 


under the guidance and scrutiny of educators of eminence in the world of 
scholarship. 


a (5) A new sense of responsibility when appointments of important 
a |) leadership are under discussion. 


(6) Some criticism of and resistance to the new order of things. 
Nothing could be more encouraging. It is portentous of the ultimate ful- 
H fillment of the hopes which are embodied in the terse articles published in 
| our reports which are functioning as a working pact between the library 
service field and the agencies for the making of librarians. The critics 
a help to illuminate the situation we are dealing with, the lighted area widens, 
F more and more the followers walk abreast and compactly as the discussion 
i is clarified and objectives become more definite. 


Criticism has been uttered against “standardization.” “It’s against 

modern liberal tendencies in education,” etc. In defense we may point to 
t the opening quotation in this preface. Technical skill, knowledge of tools 

and methods, are necessary to any craftsman for economy and effectiveness 
of effort; but we disclaim any intention of handcufting a free-spirited worker 
|) in his application of such crystallized experience. Institutional or profes- 
sional practice is not devised for the purpose of negativing brain exercise 
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and introducing pure mechanism, but rather to “‘grubstake” the recruit 
with some equipment by which to give the service he will be called upon to 
render, and to challenge the masterworker to devise a “better way.” 


Lastly, the Board is most emphatically and uncompromisingly resolved 
that the requirements for those seeking admittance to professional edu- 
cation should center upon the quality of their previous liberal education. 
Indeed, the most crying need in the library profession today is probably 
that of well-educated rather than technically-trained workers. We need 
practitioners who as a matter of course have perused the “book of rules,” 
but who have also the highly trained mind, capable of critical appraisal of 
both the manner and matter in the offerings of writers, the social and edu- 
cational effect of the printed page and reading. The librarian must be an 
auditor of results translatable in terms of public good, and not a compiler 
of clever accounts and statistical proclamations proving nothing but public 
consumption. Ours is an opportunity to guide public thinking, to mold 
character, to develop the understanding and power that must come from 
forces released from within. We librarians have much to contend with, 
many wares of shoddy workmanship seek admittance to our bookshelves 
and many pseudo-educational activities are ingeniously proffered for the 
promotion of success and happiness. The more reason that we should have 
successfully passed the severest educational tests—then we may possess a 
knowledge of the past and an intuition of the future. These are the sources 


from which flows dynamic intelligence, which should be linked with helpful 
forbearance. 


ADAM STROHM, Chairman 
Detroit, August 2, 1926 
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EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the American Library 
Association offers the opportunity to summarize the accomplishments of 
the half century. It also carries an obligation to consider well the duties 
and plans of the profession for the future. In no field of library endeavor 
have results been more definite or needs more apparent than in that of 
training. The whole scheme of library service with the manifold modern 
demands made upon it depends for its success on a personnel adequate in 
numbers and in qualifications. On the foundation laid during this half 
century much building must be done. Existing library schools must be 
strengthened, new schools established as required, and training and appren- 
tice classes organized to meet changing conditions. The problem of prepar- 
ing librarians for small libraries must be faced and solved. Specialization 
must be given its opportunity. Courses for school, children’s, and hospital 
librarians and other specialists in library work must be easily accessible to 
those desiring them. Nor should plans for the future end here. The per- 
sistent demand for well prepared librarians, not implying identical prepara- 


tion for all, indicates that many promising students must be attracted to the 
library profession. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


At the first conference of librarians in 1876 one of the four factors in 
the minds of the pioneers was the need for a library school, but no definite 
plans were made. The opportunity for the establishment of a school came 
later to Melvil Dewey, one of the foremost advocates of formal training, 
when he went to Columbia College as chief librarian in May, 1883, with . 
the understanding that the library school should become a reality. 


In August, 1883, Mr. Dewey presented before the A. L. A. confer- 
ence at Buffalo his preliminary plans for the school. The proposal met 
with criticism and opposition, for in some quarters the prejudice against 
formal training was strong. However, at the close of the discussion, the 
President was directed to appoint a committee to “‘take into consideration 
during the year all projects and schemes for the education of librarians” 
and to report in detail at the next meeting. The committee kept in close 
touch with Mr. Dewey’s plans, reporting progress to the Association at 
each succeeding conference, and in 1888, at the end of the first session, 
stated that the School had “‘fully justified the opinion of those persons who 
favored its establishment.”’ Thus the value of education for librarianship 
began to be recognized and within the six years after the opening of the 
school at Columbia in 1887, three additional schools were established, 
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Pratt Institute School of Library Science, Drexel Institute School of Library 
Science, and the school at Armour Institute of Technology which four 
years later became the University of Illinois Library School. 


In the record of the early years tribute should be paid to the pioneers 
in this movement for education applied to library work. Melvil Dewey 
at Columbia and Albany, William I. Fletcher at Amherst College, Mary 
Wright Plummer at Pratt, Alice B. Kroeger at Drexel, and Katharine L. 
Sharp at Armour and Illinois, were personalities whose impress upon 
students of that period still persists and whose contribution to education 
and to general library progress cannot be measured. 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING 1900-1925 


In 1900 the Committee on Library Schools, in its report on the exist- 
ing agencies, recommended that the A. L. A. enlarge the functions and 
authority of the Committee so as to enable it to examine carefully all the 
schools and to endorse those worthy of approval. No action was taken 
on this recommendation. However, the trend of thought of the profession 
began to focus upon the problem of education for librarianship and dif- 
ferent types of agencies were developed for its promotion—library training 


and apprentice classes, summer courses, and correspondence courses as well 
as more library schools. 


In 1915 ten of the thirteen existing library schools formed themselves 
into the Association of American Library Schools and agreed to maintain 
certain standards. Fifteen of the eighteen schools in America had been 
admitted to membership in this Association by 1925. 


The Committee on Library Training recommended, and the Council 
of the American Library Association approved, in April, 1923, the appoint- 
ment of a temporary Library Training Board “to investigate the field of 
library training, to formulate tentative standards for all forms of library 
training agencies, to devise a plan for accrediting such agencies, and to 
report to the Council.”” The Board membership was Adam Strohn, chair- 
man, Harrison W. Craver, Linda A. Eastman, Andrew Keogh, and Mal- 
colm G. Wyer. This Board in carrying out the program assigned to it 
planned a series of meetings in various parts of the country at which there 
was free discussion of the questions involved in the work of the Board. 
Personal conferences were held, much correspondence carried on, and many 
questionnaires sent out in order that the best thought of the profession 
might be brought to bear on educational problems of common interest. 
Provisional standards for the various agencies for instruction were formu- 
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lated as a guide for future work and the Board presented to the Council 
at the annual conference in 1924 the following recommendations: 


1. That a permanent Board of Education for Librarianship be created ; 





a | 2. That this Board shall consist of five (5) members to be appointed by the Executive 
5 | Board, at the annual conference of the American Library Association in 1924. The 
z | members so appointed shall choose by lot one member to serve for one year, one for 
two years, one for three years, one for four years, and one for five years. Thereafter 
one member shall be appointed each year by the Executive Board to serve for the 


ensuing five years. Vacancies for unexpired terms shall be filled by the Executive 
Board; cane 


3. That the Board of Education for Librarianship shall organize by electing its chair- 
man and adopting such regulations as may be needed for the conduct of its affairs, 
The chairman shall be elected for one year. The Board shall have authority to incur 
proper expenses within authorized limits; 


Cer uenge: Tet 


! 4. That the Board of Education for Librarianship shall: 


(a) Study library service and its changing needs and promote the further develop- 
‘ ment of education for librarianship ; 


(b) Investigate the extent to which existing agencies meet the needs of the profession; 


(c) Formulate for the approval of the Council minimum standards for library 
schools, for summer library courses, for courses on school library work in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges, for training and apprentice classes, for corre- 
spondence and extension courses, and for such other educational agencies as may 
arise; 

(d) Classify these agencies in accordance with the standards thus adopted; 


| (e) Publish annually a list of the accredited agencies; 


(f) Plan for the correlation of the work offered by the agencies, so that a unified 
system of education for librarianship may be developed; 


fs (g) Establish throughout the different agencies a uniform system of credits con- 
5 sistent with collegiate practice ; 


(h) Assign to the technical terms used in library education meanings which will 
promote accurate and uniform application; 


! (i) Establish close relations with other bodies having similar purposes; 
(j) Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to grants of funds for library education; 


(k) Serve in any other matters which would fall logically within the functions of 
the Board; 


(1) Report annually to the A.L. A. Council on the progress of education for libra- 
rianship. 

These recommendations were adopted and a permanent Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship was appointed, the membership being that of the 
temporary Board except that Elizabeth M. Smith succeeded Miss Eastman. 
The balloting for terms of office resulted as follows: member for one year, 
Malcolm G. Wyer; for two years, Harrison W. Craver; for three years, 
Elizabeth M. Smith; for four years, Adam Strohm; and for five years, 


| Andrew Keogh. Sarah C. N. Bogle was appointed secretary and Harriet 
E. Howe, executive assistant. 
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The Board faced its task with zeal tempered by the knowledge gained 
during the preceding year. The year’s work had shown still lingering in 
some quarters a survival of the prejudice which has always existed against 
formal education, dissatisfaction with the quality of work given by some 
agencies, much progress in the profession not as yet reflected in the courses 
of study, and fear that standards meant standardization in the sense of 
uniformity. The Board undertook to act as a clearing house in order that 
a consensus of opinion in regard to library education might result. By a 
continuance of this service it is hoped to increase the understanding and 
appreciation of library education, not as an end in itself but as the necessary 
preliminary to advancement in library service. 


During the year 1924-25 the Board therefore visited all the library 
schools; discussed with educational authorities and librarians throughout 
the country, both in personal conferences and in open meetings, important 
questions of procedure and policy; secured a ruling of the Association of 
American Universities regarding degrees to be conferred upon the com- 
pletion of library curricula; and assembled much data regarding education 
for librarianship as a basis for future work. 


The Minimum Standards for Library Schools which it recommended 
to the Council in July, 1925, were adopted unanimously after a seriatim 


reading. This is the first program of library education to be approved by 
the professional organization. 


PROGRESS 1925-1926 


With the aid of frank criticism, active cooperation, and valued advice 
from the library and other professions the Board during the past year has 


1. Inaugurated a curriculum study under direction of W. W. Charters at the University 
of Chicago; 


2. Planned a Summer Institute for Instructors in Library Science held at the University 
of Chicago, July 29 to September 3, 1926; 


3. Advised in the establishment and development of Hampton Institute Library School; 


4. V’repared Minimum Standards for Summer Courses in Library Science, which were 
adopted by the Council, January 1, 1926; 


5. Prepared Minimum Standards for Library Training and Apprentice Classes, which 
were adopted by the Council, March 7, 1926; 


6. Visited sixteen library schools for purposes of accrediting on the basis of the Mini- 
mum Standards for Library Schools, adopted by the Council, July 7, 1925; 


7. Published the list of accredited library schools; 


8. Advised in the preliminary plans for the establishment of an Advanced Graduate 
Library School at the University of Chicago; 
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Prepared a folder to be used by the A.L. A. Recruiting Committee, vocational guid- 
ance bureaus and counselors and others, in directing attention to education for libra- 
rianship ; 

Visited fourteen summer courses in library science; 


Formulated for the consideration of the Council Minimum Standards for Curricula 
in School Library Work; 


Inaugurated a study of nomenclature; 


Obtained from several institutions or foundations which award scholarships and 
fellowships for advanced study, the decision that applications from students of 
library science will be considered ; 


Laid out a program of future work which includes the accrediting of summer courses 
in library science, library training and apprentice classes, and courses for school 
librarians; the further study of courses in library science, including correspondence 
courses, which may not be covered by standards already adopted; and the continu- 
ance of the study of nomenclature. 


SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


One distinct recommendation is made to the Council." A summary of 
the general suggestions and recommendations of the Board follows: 


(a) That there should be a further development of two types of instruction in order to 


relieve the shortage of librarians for small libraries: 
(1) summer courses in library science offered in more regions of the country 
(2) regional training classes if experiment shows that they are successful; 


(b) That library schools should expand their instruction in Library Extension, in Adult 


Education, in Library Work with Children, in School Library Work, and in Library 
Science Education; that the schools during the summer should offer courses for 
professional credit; that junior undergraduate library schools should grant appro- 
priate advanced standing to students who have successfully carried summer courses 
accredited under definite standards; and that larger enrollments should be sought 
by the schools; 


(c) That full-time school librarians should receive their library preparation in accredited 


library schools only; that part-time school librarians may receive their library 
preparation by carrying an accredited curriculum in school library work in a normal 
school, college, or university; and that in either case the pre-professional prepara-- 
tion should include courses in education especially adapted to the future work as 
school librarians; 


(d) That colleges and universities should stress summer courses in library science; 


(e) That the Curriculum Study should be continued. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


OPEN MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 


The Board has continued its policy of holding open meetings fur the 
discussion of professional problems with those members of the profession 
who are most concerned and has turned for advice to specialists outside the 
profession. 


1See page 11 
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Provisional training class standards were discussed at an all day 
meeting in Chicago on December 30, 1925. The results of this “‘intellectual 
exercise,’ as it was characterized by a participant, were incorporated in the 
Minimum Standards later adopted. 


The South being the only region in which there had been no previous 
opportunity for an open meeting, the Board gladly accepted the invitation 
ot the President of the Southeastern Library Association to hold a Round 
Table at its Signal Mountain meeting in April, 1926. The information 
gained and the contacts established are proving valuable in many ways. 


In like manner the conference held during the New York State Library 
Association meeting at Lake Placid, in June, 1926, was most fruitful of 
concrete results. President Mary McSkimmon, of the National Education 
Association, appointed a committee of three to advise with the Board on 
the Provisional Minimum Standards for Curricula in School Library 
Work. One member of the Committee attended the conference, the 
others sending their comments by letter. The A. L. A. School Libraries 
Section and the A. L. A. Committee on Education were represented and the 
session was open to all school librarians in attendance at the state meeting. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEED FOR LIBRARIANS 


The study of library service and its changing needs reveals one factor 
which has remained constant and shows no sign of favorable variation in 
the near future, that is, the insuficient number of desirable candidates for 
many library positions. Leaders are being sought for important positions 
in large public and university libraries; administrators are desired for small 
and medium-sized libraries; catalogers, and children’s and school librarians 
are demanded in numbers far in excess of the supply. From every stand- 
point of library service the lack of personnel is acute. 


This assertion is made on the evidence of the state library extension 
agencies and the library schools, of letters from individuals, of the 
responses to questionnaires, of discussion at open meetings, and of the 


A. L. A. Personnel Division. 


Requests for suggestion of candidates for 448 positions were received 
by the A. L. A. Personnel Division during 1925, 57 of them being from 
the eastern states, 232 from the central, 125 from the southern, ang 34 
from the western states. This is only an indication of conditions through- 
out the country since each library school does a large amount of placement 
work, and many positions are filled from personal knowledge of acceptable 
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candidates. Too often responses to these requests must carry the message 
that there are no applicants available at the salary mentioned, of the caliber 
required, or, at times, for that district of the country. It should be 
remarked that the location of the A. L. A. Headquarters probably accounts 
for the large proportion of requests from the central states, 232, although 
this region shows a highly developed library interest both through the num- 
ber of students that it sends to library school (209 of the total of 553 
students in 1925-26) and in library activities in general. This is shown 
clearly by the map on page 18, which also shows the geographical distrivu- 
tion of the library schools. 

The enrollment in 1925-26 in the 14 accredited library schools (see 
‘Lables I-V, pages 80-84, was drawn from local or adjacent states to a large 
extent, 136 of the 147 eastern students attending eastern schools, 153 of 
of the 209 central students attending central schools, 89 of the 112 
western students attending western schools, but only 16 of the 58 southern 
students enrolling in the South. Many students are compelled to choose 
schools near at hand for economic or other reasons, although the broad- 
ened perspective resulting from change of environment is particularly desir- 
able in library work. The diagram below illustrates the appeal of local 
library schools: 

Diagram I 
The total number of library school students from each of the states which contributed a large 


number is indicated at the head of the column, and the number of these students who attended a 
library school in the same state is indicated at the side. 
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Where there is no local school the distribution was often from coast 
to coast, as for example, the 22 students from Iowa were enrolled in 9 
different schools, and the 11 students from Oregon in 7 schools, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. 
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That the South is in earnest in its endeavors to furnish library service 
to its people is shown by the changes being made at the Library School of 
the Carnegie Library of Atlanta and by the requests for advice concerning 
future plans sought by Louisiana, Maryland, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas. The shortage of well-qualified librarians to fill the demands in Texas 
and the fact that no students from Texas enrolled in any library school last 
year point the unfortunate effects of the discontinuance of the Department 
of Library Science at the University of Texas. 


The accredited schools on the western coast draw their students largely 
from their own localities and since reports indicate that they do not as yet 
supply enough candidates even for local positions no question as to their 
continuance should be allowed to arise. All three of the western schools 
should be strengthened and enlarged if possible, while the district just 
east of them might well be provided with at least one strong school. 
Requests for advice from the still farther west or Far East have come from 
the University of the Philippines where an extensive curriculum in library 
science is being offered and the Minimum Standards for Library Schools 
are being considered as a basis for expansion. 


The Board has found that the existing library schools and other train- 
ing agencies are inadequate to supply a sufficient number of candidates for 
positions. It believes that the entire system of education for librarianship 
must be expanded if any relief from the present condition is to be effected. 
With this expansion must come further adaptation to particular needs and 
possibly the creation of types of agencies not yet visualized. A more 
extended study should determine approximately the number and location of 
agencies of various types needed to provide an annual output sufficient to 
equip the libraries of the country with efficient staffs. 


LIBRARIANS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES AND FOR EXTENSION WORK 


The shortage of librarians for small libraries is one of the most impor- 
tant and difficult problems before the profession. 


Present conditions and indications for the future require the further 
development of three types of instruction—summer library courses for 
librarians of small libraries, regional training classes in small cities or 
towns, courses in Library Extension in library schools. 


In the Minimum Standards for Summer Courses in Library Science a 
special type (pages 63-64) is devoted to courses aimed to prepare librarians 
for independent work in small libraries. There has been approved a project 
for a regional training class in a town where the library is already doing 
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successful county extension work. The library schools have been urged to 
offer or to amplify courses already offered in Library Extension. The 
Board believes that the suggested developments may afford relief from the 
shortage of librarians for small libraries and for extension work. 


LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


One of the chief concerns of the Board during the three years of its 
existence has been the serious situation in regard to library work with 
children. Whatever the causes the fact is alarmingly evident that this 
fundamental part of the broad scheme for library service is menaced by the 
lack of personnel adequately equipped to carry it on successfully. Every 
year makes this more and more apparent. Positions in children’s rooms 
and departments are being deserted for those in school, branch, and com- 


munity libraries, as well as for other executive positions, all offering 
greater financial compensation. 


There is no reserve supply upon which to draw for children’s libra- 
rians. The number of students annually completing the programs of 
library work with children at the three schools which specialize therein is 
so small that little impression is made on the general situation. This year 


28 students were graduated from Pittsburgh, 25 from Western Reserve, 
and 7 from St. Louis. 


Letters stressing the lack of candidates for positions in work with 
children were received from librarians throughout the country who urged 
the Board to call the attention of the library schools to the critical situation. 
The schools probably realize the conditions, as shown by the new curricu- 
lum at St. Louis and the additional one at Western Reserve offered for the 
first time this past year. The Board, however, has addressed a communi- 
cation to each library school in the hope that more schools may offer a 
special program of children’s work in view of the emergency. Graduate 
schools should plan advanced courses and research facilities so that admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and teachers in sufficient numbers and of proper 
caliber may be produced for this important branch of library work. That 
children’s librarians themselves are apprehensive regarding the future of 
their work is shown in a communication from the Children’s Librarians 


Section of the A. L. A? 


SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK 


The country-wide dearth of librarians* for school libraries is still 
unrelieved, and the demand for them, coupled with the higher salaries and 





1See Exhibit B, pages 77-78 
? For furthér discussion see pages 37-42 
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the longer vacations offered in school work, is resulting in many vacancies 
in public and college libraries as new and old members of the profession 
are drafted into the school field. This situation has been called to the 
attention of the library schools in the hope that more instruction may be 
given and larger classes enrolled. Until the demand is more nearly met, 
however, the teacher who gives part time to the school library must be 
aided in preparing for a more efficient service. This help may be given 
through courses at approved normal schools, colleges, or universities. A 
few institutions offering this type of work were visited during the year. 


GRANTS TO LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The announcement that the Carnegie Corporation has set aside one 
million dollars for the continuation of its aid to existing library schools has 
met with universal gratification. Fifty thousand dollars will be granted 
annually for this purpose until the one million dollars is capitalized and its 
income available. The Corporation for many years has contributed annu- 
ally to several of the library schools. The present gift does not increase 
the amount available for support of library education but it does assure the 


permanency of the amount for distribution, and the gift is recorded with 
deep appreciation. 


ADVANCED GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Report of the Board of Education for Librarianship for 1924-25 
commented on the shortage of leaders and of specialists. It is with much 
pleasure that the Board this year announces that a library school planned 
to meet the standards adopted for an Advanced Graduate Library School 
is to be established at the University of Chicago. This school, made pos- 
sible by a grant of $1,385,000 from the Carnegie Corporation, probably 
will be opened in the fall of 1927, one year being spent in organization and 
preparation on the part of the faculty. The school is attracting the atten- 
tion of librarians who have had years of administrative experience as well 
as of those who wish to specialize by pursuing advanced study in subjects 
that have direct bearing on their own library interests. There will be a 
research department to which may be referred library problems for inves- 
tigation by students under direction of members of the faculty. This school 
will be conducted on the same plane as that of other graduate schools of 
the University, and makes possible advanced professional study and, in 
approximately the same length of time, the same academic rewards that 
are available for advanced study in other subjects. No library school has 
ever had so liberal a provision and the establishment of this school will 
mark an epoch in the history of education for librarianship. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


In connection with the opening of the Library School at the University 
of Chicago it is hoped that several scholarships and fellowships will be 
announced. The following organizations have stated that they are willing 
to consider applications for scholarships or fellowships from students of 
library science who are prepared for advanced study and research. These 
applications will be subject to the general conditions governing all awards. 


American Scandinavian Foundation 


Fellowships open to students of American birth for graduate study in the Scandina- 


vian countries; scholarships and fellowships open to students of Scandinavian coun- 
tries for study in the United States 


Bureau of University Travel 
Scholarships open to members of European Summer School 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
Fellowships for advanced study abroad 


The Kahn Foundation for the Foreign Travel of American Teachers 


Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Government 


Fellowships for advanced research in problems in the field where library science 
and the social sciences overlap 


Yale University—Graduate School 
Sterling Fellowships for research in the humanistic studies and the natural sciences 


The Board is in correspondence with other organizations which admin- 


ister scholarships and fellowships, and notice of additional opportunities 
will appear in the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR INSTRUCTORS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


A summer institute for instructors in library science was held under 
the auspices of the American Library Association at the University of 
Chicago, July 29 to September 3, 1926. The thirty-two students enrolled 
represented various library interests, including faculty members from lead- 
ing library schools and also those with limited teaching experience but 
years of library work. The faculty consisted of Sydney B. Mitchell, of the 
University of California, in charge, W. W. Charters, of the University of 
Chicago, W. F. Russell, of Columbia University, and G. M. Ruch, of the 
State University of lowa. The courses were limited to problems of library 
science education. The library point of view was kept, several visiting 
librarians bringing contributions from the profession. The Board recom- 
mends that similar instruction be offered hereafter in connection with other 
advanced courses in graduate library schools. 
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, LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The study of library schools which was started in 1924-25 has been 
continued and the schools have been inspected and measured by the stand- 
ards adopted by the Council in July, 1925. The result of the study is the 
first annual list of accredited library schools: 


ADVANCED GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
No existing school meets these standards 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


School of Librarianship, University of California 
Drexel Institute School of Library Science 
University of Illinois Library School 
New York State Library School’ 
Simmons College School of Library Science 

One year program for college graduates (called C II) 


SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Simmons College School of Library Science 
Four year program (called C I) | 
University of Washington Library School 


JUNIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Library School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta 

Library School of the Los Angeles Public Library 
Library School of the New York Public Library’ 
Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 
Pratt Institute School of Library Science 

St. Louis Library School, St. Louis Public Library 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve University 
Library School of the University of Wisconsin 


While these schools meet the requirements they are individualistic to a 
surprising degree. Standardization in the sense of uniformity is not sought 
by the profession and the Board will continue to encourage all efforts made 
by the schools to meet peculiar conditions prevailing locally, to develop 
specialization warranted by environment and resources, or to provide other 
varieties which will tend to create a personnel adapted to library service 
of the highest order. 


1The New York State Library School and the Library School of the New York Public Library have been 
consolidated with the Columbia University School of Library Service opening September, 1926 
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CHANGES REPORTED BY LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The Library School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, became affliated 
with Emory University in November, 1925. College graduates only are 
admitted to the curriculum and a certificate is granted by Emory University. 


The School of Librarianship, formerly the Department of Library 
Science, University of California, grants a certificate to students who 
complete the present one-year curriculum. The Regents of the University 
have approved a plan for a two-year curriculum leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts, but the second year will not be offered before 1927-28. 


Drexel Institute School of Library Science, during the spring of 1926, 
held late afternoon and Saturday morning classes in school library methods 
for teacher-librarians. 


At the University of Illinois official action has been taken by which 
library science is to be recognized as a major leading to the master’s degree 
in the Graduate School. 


One of the most important changes in the library school world is the 
consolidation of the New York State Library School and the Library School 
of the New York Public Library with the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, a new graduate professional school of that University, 
opening September, 1926. Two highly successful schools thus are given 
university connection and an environment offering unequaled opportunities 
for observation and practical work. An annual grant has been made by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York for the support of the School. 
During 1926-27 only a first year of graduate study is offered. Beginning 
with the academic year 1927-28, there will be offered a second year of 
work leading to the degree of Master of Science and affording an oppor- 
tunity for specialization in the more important fields of library science. 


The St. Louis Library School is offering a curriculum in Library Work 
with Children which consists of 23 hours from the general curriculum and 
10 hours of special work. Graduates of other library schools who wish 
to specialize in Library Work with Children are permitted to register for 
the ten-hour curriculum. 


Simmons College School of Library Science is concentrating the under- 


graduate courses in library science, called the CI program, in the senior 
year. 


The Syracuse University Library School is in process of reorganiza- 
tion. 
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The Department of Library Science, University of Texas, has been 
discontinued. 


Western Reserve University School of Library Science offers, in 
addition to the advanced curriculum in Library Work with Children, a 
junior curriculum in which students carry 20 semester hours of general 
work and 10 hours in Library Work with Children. Adelbert College, as 
well as the College for Women, grants the degree of B. S. to its students 


who complete the curriculum of the School as the fourth year of college 
work. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL FACULTIES 


It is interesting to note that in all but one of the accredited library 
schools connected with colleges or universities members of the faculties 
now have professorial rank, Drexel, Illinois, Simmons, Washington, and 
Western Reserve each having at least one full professor; and that the 
faculty of the school at Pratt has the same ranking as have other faculties 
of the Institute. The new School of Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the new Department of Library Science of the University of 


Michigan also announce faculties having professorial rank, each with at 
least one full professor. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


College graduates evidently are finding in library service a field of 
endeavor which satisfies their social instincts through the many opportuni- 
ties to share with others an appreciation of books as tools and as sources 
of inspiration. The registration at the accredited library schools during 
1925-26 (See Table III) shows that the large majority of the students 
were college graduates (352 of the total of 553) although but five of the 
fourteen schools required a degree for entrance. One school, accredited 


as a Junior Undergraduate school, had thirty college graduates among its 
students. 


Eighty-nine per cent. of the students presented at least one full year 
of formal education beyond high school, an increase of four per cent. over 


the preceding year, in spite of the fact that four agencies not included this 
year require college work for entrance. 


The experience of these students previous to entering the schools was 
varied. More than one-half had from two weeks of required practice to 
ten years of library experience. A very large proportion had been teach- 
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Diagram II 


ENROLLMENT OF THE 14 ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN OCTOBER 1925 
ANALYZED TO SHOW SCHOLASTIC PREPARATION OF STUDENTS 








=I} 64% college graduation 





13% three years of college work 
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ing; many had been in clerical, stenographic, or secretarial work, and sev- 
eral in social or newspaper work. A few held credentials from other 
library schools, and a considerable number had attended library training 
classes or library summer sessions. 


A list of the foreign students who have studied in American library 
schools from 1887 to 1926 is on file at A. L. A. Headquarters, Table VI 
showing only the countries and the schools. 


At intervals of five years supplements will be printed to the list of 
Colleges and Universities in the United States represented by baccalaureate 
degrees held by students on admission to library schools, which appeared 
as Table IV in the First Annual Report of the Board. 


Through the cooperation of the library schools a list of their students 
who have completed at least a one-year curriculum is on file at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. This list makes available for the first time in one place an 
index to former library school students. 


SUMMER COURSES FOR PROFESSIONAL CREDIT 


In the discussion of Minimum Standards for Summer Courses in 
Library Science (pages 32-33) the Board recommends that as many as pos- 
sible of the library schools offer summer courses toward the completion of 
their professional curricula. These courses (Type one) it is hoped, will 


be in addition to courses which library schools are offering for librarians 
of small libraries (Type four). 


The Board also recommends (page 33) that Junior Undergraduate 
Library Schools grant appropriate advanced standing to students present- . 
ing evidence of the successful completion of summer courses in library 
science for which credit is given toward the completion of an academic 


curriculum, provided the courses are accredited under the Minimum 
Standards for Summer Courses, Type three. 


CURRICULUM SUGGESTIONS 


The Board endorses the recommendation of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Library Extension that the library schools place “greater emphasis on 
rural library extension, rural conditions, and social agencies.”’ 


It also endorses a recommendation of the A. L. A. Commission on 
the Library and Adult Education that consideration should be given to the 
“advisability of establishing special courses of instruction in adult education 
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work for librarians, or of incorporating the necessary instruction in courses 
already established.” 


The Board endorses the recommendation of the Committee on Train- 
ing of the A. L. A. Children’s Librarians Section that more attention be 
given in all schools to the preparation of children’s librarians for elementary 
and junior high school libraries and for library work with children and 
young people; that wherever possible special study in library work with 
children be offered, and that advanced courses and research work in this 
field be inaugurated in the graduate schools. 


The Board recommends that special elementary courses in preparation 
for school library work be offered in as many library schools as possible, 


and that advanced courses and research work in this field be inaugurated 
in the graduate schools. 


The Board recommends that courses in library science education 
similar to those given in the Summer Institute for Instructors in Library 
Science be offered hereafter in connection with other advanced courses in 
graduate library schools. 


NEED FOR MORE AND FOR LARGER SCHOOLS 


Under Geographical Need for Librarians (page 19) there is dis- 
cussion of the need for more library schools with the inference that large 
enrollments must be encouraged. Larger enrollments (page 81) were 
reported by many of the schools last year and indications in some schools 
point to still larger classes in 1926-27. Several of the schools have not 
reached their maximum capacity and some of them are not aiming at the 


fifty or more students which the Board believes to be economically and 
professionally desirable. 


Still further efforts should be made by librarians to encourage their 
assistants, and others who have the requisite qualifications, to attend library 
school, and the schools should furnish the faculty and equipment needed 
for the increased student body. Vocational advisers and counselors in high 
schools and colleges are willing to give information regarding library work, 
and their advice has been followed in the publication of a pamphlet which 
sets forth facts and figures concerning professional opportunities. This 
pamphlet, also to be used in answering the many requests which come to 
A. L. A. Headquarters, may be purchased in quantities at a nominal cost, 
single copies being supplied free. All avenues should be followed which 
will bring students of high caliber into library service, since only by active 


cooperation can a greater number of library school graduates be made 
available for the many positions open. 
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NEW SCHOOLS 


The Board has watched with interest the opening and development 
of the library school for Negroes at Hampton Institute, a project concern. 
ing which advice was asked last year. The school accepted its first library 
science students in September, 1925, and is expanding its work for 1926-27, 
The General Education Board has granted several scholarships to librarians 
of normal schools and colleges for attendance this fall. 


The Department of Library Science of the University of Michigan, 
opening September, 1926, affords further opportunities for the study of 
library science to students of the central region. Both undergraduate and 
graduate courses are offered. ‘The undergraduate courses are open only 
to specially qualified senior students who will be recommended for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Library Science on completion of 120 hours 
of work including the 24 hours in library science to be carried in the senior 
year. The advanced courses presuppose a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college or university and one year of study in library science. 
The degree of Master of Arts in Library Science will be conferred upon 
those who successfully complete 24 hours of graduate study, at least 12 of 
which must be in library science. 


The announcement of the new school at the University of Chicago is 
discussed under Survey of the Field (page 23), and that at Columbia 
University under Changes Reported by Library Schools (page 26). 


Other new schools are contemplated in various parts of the country 
in order to meet the demand for the quality of service rendered by library 
school graduates. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Material relating to opportunities for the study of library science in 
other countries is being collected in anticipation of a more extended in- 
vestigation. Central China University, Wuchang, China, is the first foreign 
institution to seek the advice of the Board concerning a reorganization of 


its library science curriculum to meet standards approved by the American 
Library Association. 


The Paris Library School was organized according to American 
methods in the fall of 1924 and has kept in close touch with library devel- 
opments in America. The School is an outgrowth of a summer session 
held in 1923 to prepare French librarians to take the places of Americans 
who had been in charge of libraries organized during the reconstruction 
period by the American Committee for Devastated Regions of France. 
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With the understanding that the American Library Association should 
assume responsibility for the School, it was financed for two years by the 
American Committee. ‘The future is assured for 1926-27 by a grant of 
$37,500 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the American Library 
Association is responsible for securing funds for the two succeeding vears. 
The School is international not only in its organization, but in its student 
body. The proportion of students from countries other than France has 
had to be raised because of the many applications from abroad. 


SUMMER COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
MINIMUM STANDARDS ADOPTED 


Minimum Standards for Summer Courses’ in Library Science, adopted 
by the Council on January 1, 1926, are presented on pages 60-64. Standards 
are provided for each of the four types of summer sessions now being con- 


ducted, which for convenience of reference are called Type one, two, three, 
and four. 


Types one and two are courses for which credit is given toward the 
completion of a professional curriculum, and are governed by the Minimum 
Standards for Library Schools, pages 50-58. 


Type three is for summer courses in library science for which credit 
is given by normal schools, colleges, and universities toward the completion 
of an academic curriculum. These standards are based upon the stand- 
ards for the Junior Undergraduate Library School, the only modifications 
being such as adapt them to summer session conditions and environment. 
The same qualifications are required of the instructional staff, but for the 
summer session the number of teachers may vary to meet registration fluc- 
tuations. The requirement of one year of acceptable college work for 
admission is made in both cases. Probably not all the courses could be 
offered at any one session, but each course given should be comparable in 
content to the similar course in the Junior Undergraduate Library School. 


Type four applies to summer courses designed to prepare librarians 
for small libraries and assistants for medium-sized libraries. These stand- 
ards vary from those for the three preceding types in content and number 
of courses suggested. The content of each course is to be specifically 
adapted and limited to the problems of small and medium-sized libraries. 
The requirements for admission are high school graduation, aptitude for 
library work, and definite appointment to a library position. Hitherto the 
requirement of a position has been rather rigidly enforced, but in view of 





The term “course” is used throughout these standards to refer to instruction in a single subject or in a 
group of subjects under an inclusive heading 
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| the shortage of librarians the standards provide for the possibility of 
waiving this provision. 





Standards for the courses of Type four were discussed for the first 
time by the League of Library Commissions in 1908. The state library 
extension agencies have performed a very important duty for the last 
twenty-five years by conducting ‘“‘summer library schools” in an endeavor 
to improve library conditions in small communities where salaries are too 
low to command the services of any but local candidates, most of whom 
lack adequate academic and professional preparation. 


ar 


The Minimum Standards for Summer Courses in Library Science 
were used by several institutions in making their plans and announcements 
for 1926. Visits of inspection were made by representatives of the Board 
during the summers of 1925 and 1926, and a list of accredited sessions will 
be published. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


pees 


tf The Board is convinced that if summer courses in library science under 
} strong faculties were offered in many additional regions of the country the 
prevailing shortage of librarians would be appreciably relieved. 


The Board recommends that as many as possible of the library schools 
offer summer courses for professional credit. The experience of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School shows the practicability of such a plan. 
Since 1919 Illinois has offered during the summer, to college graduates who 
meet the requirements for admission to the regular session, courses from 
its first-year curriculum for credit toward the B. L. S. degree. During the 
summer of 1925 all the first semester courses were offered, the fifty-five 
students enrolled being divided into two sections, each section carrying ~ 
| about one-half of the work. In seven summers 184 students enrolled 
| and about one-sixth of them later completed the first year of work during 


the regular session; several of them completed the second year also and 
received the degree. 








The Board recommends that Junior Undergraduate Library Schools 
grant appropriate advanced standing to students who present evidence of 
the successful completion of summer courses accredited under the standards 
for Type three. 


The Board urges the colleges and universities now giving summer 
) courses in library science to stress the courses of Type three. The work 
| usually given is Type four. Both types are necessary, but the greater need 
is for Type three which will provide adequate preparation for library work 
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for undergraduates who wish to enter the library field as well as for 
librarians who wish to carry these courses toward completion of an aca- 
demic curriculum. The Board calls the attention of the college and uni- 
versity administrators to the fact that a distinct contribution to library, 
progress will result from adding summer courses of Type three. 


The Board further recommends that courses of Type four be intro- 
duced or continued in all districts where they are needed, and that faculties, 
quarters, and equipment be increased to make possible the larger enroll- 
ments which present demand justifies. These courses are an essential part 


of the extension of library service to rural communities and should be 
encouraged and strengthened. 


LIBRARY TRAINING AND APPRENTICE CLASSES 
PRELIMINARY STUDY, 1924-1925 


During 1924-25 the Board studied the problem of Library Training 
and Apprentice Classes through a committee of six members, Malcolm G. 
Wyer, chairman, Julia A. Hopkins, Lucy L. Morgan, Marie A. Newberry, 
Rena Reese, and Ethel R. Sawyer. The report of this committee formed 
the basis for the further work on the Board in 1925-26 but the committee 
was discontinued because the newly organized A. L. A. Training Class 
Section made unnecessary a second advisory group. The definitions pro- 


posed by the committee were accepted by the Board for use in formulating 
standards: 


Training Class—A regularly organized class conducted for a definite period of time for 
the purpose of supplying the library with general assistants and not of supplying the 
profession at large. Entrance to the class is gained by competitive examinations in 
cultural subjects, but graduates of academic colleges and universities may be accepted 
without examination. A “training class” implies a classroom with desks, equipment, text- 
books, and a standardized library for a laboratory. More than fifty per cent. of the time 
of the class is devoted to formal instruction, with problems, on all branches of elementary 
library science. Examinations are given on the material included in the course of study. 


Apprentice Class—A few students received at one time and required to do the actual 
work of the library under supervision of department heads or other experienced workers. 
The formal instruction is much less in amount than is this practical work and is based 
entirely on local procedure. All the students may or may not learn all processes and 
there may or may not be an entrance examination and a final test. 


Individual Instruction—Similar to Apprentice Class, but with a less amount of formal 
instruction. 


FURTHER STUDY, 1925-1926 


An open meeting for discussion of training class problems was held in 
Chicago, December 30, 1925; training and apprentice class directors sup- 
plied data concerning their classes; a few classes were visited; and efforts 
were made to reach all libraries which are conducting or recently have con- 
ducted classes, including those registered with the A. L. A. Training Class 
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Section and those which reported to the A. L. A. Committee on the Library 
Survey. Some libraries have discontinued their classes because of lack of 
applicants; some have no present need; and others have found it more 
satisfactory and less expensive to employ library school graduates than to 
train apprentices who must be instructed by highly paid assistants. Often 
the group is taught so informally that the library does not consider it a 
class. Some libraries stated that they were awaiting the adoption of stand. 
ards before offering instruction. Expressions of opinion in regard to the 
need for regional training classes were contributed by the training class 
directors and by the state library extension agencies; and further profes. 
sional opinions on the subject were sought through the A. L. A. Bulletin. 





ee eee 
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t FULL-TIME INSTRUCTOR 


There is not unanimity of opinion in regard to the question of the 
ib full-time instructor, but the size of the local class has some effect on the 
| judgment passed upon this point. Legal difficulties may prevent an indi- 

vidual library from employing an assistant to devote full time to teaching, 
it and lack of funds also may be hampering, but the majority of consultants 
agree in considering this an ideal to be attained if possible. Several 
Ht libraries have had full-time instructors for many years. 





SIZE OF CLASSES 


. The size of classes ranges from 4 or 5 to 38, and depends ordinarily 
upon the number of probable vacancies on the local staff during the year, 
4 but in one case the local library absorbs none of the students because it 
A cannot afford to pay the salaries they command elsewhere. 


STUDENTS PAID DURING TRAINING 


Several libraries pay the students during the training period, the 

i amounts ranging from fifteen cents per hour to a monthly salary of one 
a hundred dollars. Tuition charges are rare but sometimes occur where 
th students are accepted from outside of the town or metropolitan district. | 


a i SELECTIVE TESTS 


| Psychological tests have been used in some of the training classes in 
addition to or instead of the essay form entrance examination. Tests 
especially: designed to select students who have an aptitude for library 
work may be an important outgrowth of these attempts. The training class 
instructor is in close contact with a library in action, and by cooperation 
with an authority on tests and with the staff members who are doing the 
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type of work for which the training class is preparing, she might develop 
a series of tests which would help in selecting from the applicants the best 
material for the local library. 


PROMOTIONAL LIMITATIONS 


The classes under discussion are aimed to prepare for minor positions 
in the library, but in many institutions the promotional possibilities are 
not limited. In others the maximum is reached on the attainment of a 
certain salary, for example, $85 a month, $170 a month, or, of a certain 
title, as, Senior assistant, Junior assistant or Senior clerk. It seems wise 
to the Board that each library set definite limits so that applicants and 
students will understand that the instruction offered is not that for general 
library advancement, but is concerned with the problems of the local library, 
and is considered inadequate for higher positions in any but exceptional 
cases. 


PROPORTION OF PRESENT STAFF TRAINED IN LOCAL CLASSES 


Some libraries report that about 90 per cent. of their staff members 
received their preliminary training in the local class. Many librarians 
believe strongly in the recruiting value of this form of preparation, con- 
sidering it important as a test of aptitude for library work. The desirabil- 
ity of further study is urged upon assistants who show evidence of ability 
to advance beyond the promotional limits set for training class students. 
Leaves of absence are granted by some libraries for further study, one 
class reporting that approximately one-fourth of its former students have 
entered library schools. 


REGIONAL TRAINING CLASSES 


The possibility of expanding the instruction of a local training class 
to serve the surrounding region has been presented to the A. L. A. on 
several occasions, the paper’ by Charles E. Rush, at the Seattle conference, 
being one of the most recent. The questionnaire regarding the desirability 
of establishing regional training classes, sent to training class directors and 
to the state library extension agencies, brought affirmative and negative 
replies in nearly equal numbers. The term “regional training class,” how- 
ever, was interpreted to mean “library school,” ‘summer session,” or other 
forms of instruction which might be helpful locally, so that the results of 
the questionnaire are a guide only in so far as they show that more agencies 
are necessary. The arguments against the regional training class as a 


*Rush, Charles E. Proposed regional library training courses. A. L.A. Papers and Proceedings, 1925, 
p. 326-27; also in Library Journal 50:641-42, August, 1925 
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source for librarians of small libraries were (a) that the methods which 
must be taught in the training class of a large library are not applicable to 
small library conditions; (b) that the cost of attendance at a regional train- 
ing class is approximately the same as that for attendance at a library school 
unless the training class student is paid for her services; (c) that tuition 
should be charged in order to make the class legally defensible since public 
moneys otherwise would be used for preparing students who have no 
intention of serving the local library. The affirmative replies expressed 


confidence that the students from small libraries would be much benefited 
by regional training classes. 


Recent investigation of a class conducted by a library doing successful 
extension work made evident the value of demonstrating the possibilities 
of a regional training class in that location. Such a class might limit the 
scope of its instruction to the problems of small libraries in the rural 
communities of the surrounding region, and enroll from 20 to 25 students 
from that district. This plan if successful in increasing the number and 


efficiency of librarians for small libraries might be adopted in other parts 
of the country. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS ADOPTED 


The Minimum Standards for Library Training and Apprentice 
Classes, presented on pages 66-69, were adopted by the Council on March 
7, 1926. There are training and apprentice classes maintaining standards 
at least as high as these Minimum Standards, but even those classes may 


find helpful suggestions. All standards adopted are subject to revision as 
time proves the necessity. 


FUTURE PLANS 


The accrediting of the library training and apprentice classes will 
proceed during 1926-27, and all libraries which desire to have their work 
approved will be visited by a representative of the Board who will spend a 
sufficient amount of time to discuss local problems as well as to see the 
student group and their instructors in action. It is hoped that a real 


service may be developed by an extension of the advisory work of the 
A. L. A. Headquarters staff. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
The school library like the library of the progressive cltinas and 
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university is coming to be recognized by educators as the heart of the insti- 
tution. This recognition is not the result of legislation requiring that a 
stated number of books be deposited in each school desiring to attain a 
certain rating, but is a consequence of the quality of service rendered by 
the well-prepared school librarians who have pioneered in this field. The 
school library is an outgrowth of work initiated by the public library 
through its children’s room or department and its school department. The 
work is with children in another environment only, and while new contacts 
and new responsibilities are inevitable to the school librarian, many of the 
fundamentals remain the same, with a change of emphasis. 


PRESSURE OF DEMAND FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


School libraries are being inaugurated throughout the country much 
more rapidly than librarians with the necessary educational and professional 
qualifications are being prepared to take charge of them. Platoon schools 
in particular have created a demand for elementary school librarians which 
cannot be met at present, and high school administrators are handicapped 
by a similar shortage. Normal schools and teachers colleges are asking for 


children’s librarians and high school librarians for their demonstration 
schools. 


The total number of library school graduates this past year was 200 
less than the number of school librarians estimated as the required annual 
output from graduate schools alone. The result of this lack of candidates 
is that some positions will not be filled at all, and that many libraries will be 
placed in charge of teachers who may not know library technique. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


William F. Russell', Associate Director of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, concludes from a survey of 
school library conditions in twenty large cities of the country that “‘superin- 
tendents are agreed that the properly trained librarian must have all that 
the good teacher has, and, in addition, library training.” He adds, “If 
this be the case, then there should be greater rewards in prospect for the 
school librarian than either for the teacher or a public librarian because of 
the added demands made.” The subordinate position of the school libra- 
rian of the past still prejudices the minds of school authorities in many 
places against official recognition, through salary and faculty standing, of 
the value, influence, and service of the school librarian. A general adoption 


of requirements for special preparation will no doubt hasten a satisfactory 
recognition. 





* Russell, William F. The school library situation. School and Society 24:113-18, July 24, 1926 
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Academic and professional requirements have been established by law 
in some states, by regulation of state boards in others, while in other sec. 
tions cities have imposed standards for the librarians in the educational 
system. ‘These qualifications differ in various parts of the country, ranging 
from “two years of post high school work” in several states to college 
graduation as the minimum academic requirement in a few states and cities, 
In most of these states and cities a one-year library curriculum also is 
required. The degree which represents a combination of three years of 


academic and one year of professional work is being accepted usually as 
meeting the above requirements. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


The school library must be a cooperating unit in the educational system 
under which it operates. As modern educational practice varies widely in 
different types of schools, the preparation of librarians for these libraries 
should emphasize the distinctive functions and objectives of the library in 
schools of each type, as, elementary schools, junior and senior high schools, 
platoon schools, and those of the ‘‘experimental” group. An essential part 
of the background is an understanding of educational theory and practice, 
at present only to be obtained through the usual courses in education 
designed to prepare teachers, not librarians. It is anticipated that in the 
future there will be developed in colleges and universities educational 
courses specially adapted to the needs of school librarians. In the mean- 
time it is suggested that college students who are planning to go into school 
library work so arrange their undergraduate courses as to include those 
in education which are most nearly suited to their future work. These 
should be courses dealing with problems of psychology and method, pupil 
guidance and individual instruction, high school administration, the curricu- 
lum, extra curricular activities, school law, hygiene, and professional ethics. 
For the library school student who has had no such introduction, the library 
school must offer some substitute, preferably courses in education conducted 
by instructors familiar with the best type of school libraries as well as with 
educational theories and methods. 


THE IDEAL SITUATION 


If it be true that the school librarian should have all of the training 
of a good teacher, and, in addition, the training of the librarian, it is 
necessary to plan an extended course of study. It is probable that soon 
one year of library science beyond the bachelor’s degree will no more than 
serve the purpose and possibly further study also will be necessary. The 
Minimum Standards proposed are in the nature of a compromise between 
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the ideal and the practical situation in the field. As the proper preparation 
for school library work becomes defined and as the school authorities learn 
the value of the expert school librarian and become willing to offer suitable 
rewards, it may be expected confidently that institutions will lengthen their 
courses of study and that students who can afford to do so will devote more 


time to preparation. Minimum Standards at the proposed level will not 
be satisfactory indefinitely. 


PROVISIONAL STANDARDS 


The Board formulated provisional standards for courses for school 
librarians, and distributed them to the A. L. A. Committee on Education; 
to three A. L. A. Sections: the Children’s Librarians, Professional Train- 
ing, and School Libraries; to the library schools; to the superintendents of 
public schools and the librarians of twenty representative cities; and to a 
group of educators including the committee of three of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Following the conference at Lake Placid, before men- 


tioned, and the receipt of comments from many sources, the standards were 
prepared in their present form. 


PROPOSED CURRICULUM IN SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK 


(Offered in Accredited Library Schools) 


The Board believes that school librarians who give full time to the 


ery should receive their library education in accredited library schools 
only. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


The library profession is confronted with the necessity not only of 
offering satisfactory courses in school library work but also of providing 
means by which students may receive a college degree, the highest academic 
qualification for school librarians required at present by the authorities in 
the school field. As stated above the degree representing three years of 


academic and one year of professional work is being accepted usually as 
meeting this highest qualification. 


In the Minimum Standards, therefore, the requirement for entrance 
to the curriculum for school librarians offered in a library school is given 
as three years of college work. Four of the accredited schools require a 
degree for entrance, two require three years of academic work and grant 
a degree for the successful completion of the professional work, and two 
others require college graduation for entrance to the courses under discus- 
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sion. The other four schools, either because of lack of academic connection 
or because of university residence requirements, will need to devise special 
plans whereby all their undergraduate students admitted to this curricu- 
lum may obtain degrees. In the past a few colleges and universities have 
accepted the library school work of former students as the equivalent of 
the fourth year in the college and have granted a degree for the combina- 
tion. This type of cooperation may be one plan for consideration, as other 
institutions have expressed their willingness to initiate a similar arrange. 
ment with accredited library schools. 
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CERTIFICATE OR DEGREE 


Several library schools which require a degree for entrance grant a 
certificate for the completion of their curricula, others giving a second bach- 
elor’s degree. The undergraduate schools either should grant a degree or 
should cooperate with a degree-conferring institution so that their students 
preparing for school library work may be qualified to fill positions requiring 
college graduation. 


SS a eee 
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SUGGESTED COURSES 


The courses on school library work suggested for the library schools 
differ slightly from those suggested previously for preparation for general 
work. They are not presented for action since the Charters’ Curriculum 
Study now being made eventually will give definite facts upon which to base 
a curriculum. The electives may be courses in education if the student has 
not had these courses in college. No distinction is made between courses for 
elementary and high school librarians. 





a 


PROPOSED CURRICULUM IN SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK — 
| | (Offered in Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities) 


i | The conditions outlined above show that some school libraries at 
| present must be administered by teachers who do not know library tech- 
| nique. In order to aid these teachers in their double responsibilities courses 

i | are now being offered in normal schools, colleges, and universities. To assist 
in the emergency the Board has prepared standards which may prove help- 


ful to these institutions, and to others which contemplate offering such 
courses. 


ES 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


The first part of the Minimum Standards for the curriculum to be 
offered in a normal school, college, or university approximates that of the 
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standards already adopted for the library schools. The authorities con- 
sulted approve of the statements under Instructional Staff, Number, and 
several expressed satisfaction that this statement and the accompanying 
footnotes are included. Regarding Qualifications the feeling is strong that 
the four years of college should not include the professional work, but 
that this should be specified as in addition to graduation from college. The 
Minimum Standards for Library Schools are not so worded and it is 
deemed wiser to have the faculty requirements here no higher than those 
already established. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


The ideal arrangement would be to have the library science courses 
concentrated in the final year, but problems of administration may make this 
impractical. Therefore requirements for admission to the curriculum are 
left flexible so that each institution may adjust them to its required schedule. 


SUGGESTED COURSES 


The courses suggested may prove helpful until definite facts from the 
Curriculum Study are at hand on which to base recommendations. 


CERTIFICATE 


The certificate should give a definite statement of work satisfactorily 
completed. 


CURRICULUM STUDY 


The Board recorded in the First Annual Report its conviction that “a 
scientific analysis of library work is a requisite preliminary to a correlated 
system of librarianship.” Accordingly Dr. W. W. Charters, professor of 
Education of the University of Chicago, an authority on teaching methods 
and curriculum construction, was selected to direct a functional study of 
library work with the object of constructing curricula for library schools 
and other training agencies. 


The plan of the study is to develop through job analysis a complete 
range of the activities and traits involved in all phases of library work. 
Lists of duties essential to the various processes and methods of perform- 
ing the duties and developing the traits are first collected through the 
literature of the subject, interviews with expert librarians, and observation 
of practice in libraries of various types and of widely different geographical 
location. The traits list is to be used in the selection of students, in indi- 
vidual development, and in teaching the subject. 
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At appropriate stages of the study, experts assist the staff in examining 
and evaluating methods in use and in selecting material for inclusion in the 
curriculum. After this material is chosen, it is arranged in instructional 
order and written up in textbook form by experts in the subjects for 
trial by the agencies willing to cooperate. Desirable revisions will then 
be made and the textbooks will be published. 


Analysis of Cataloging (including Classification) and of Circulation 
work were selected for the work of the first year, partly on the basis of 
timeliness and partly on the basis of compactness and definiteness. The 
textbooks in these subjects probably will be available for use during the 
school year 1926-27. The Cataloging and Classification textbook is being 
prepared by Margaret Mann, a cataloger and teacher of long experience, 
for the past two years chief instructor at the Paris Library School. Jennie 
M. Flexner, head of the Circulation Department of the Louisville Free 
Public Library, who is both an efficient administrator and teacher, has pre- 
pared the textbook on Circulation work. Special instruction forms in Cata- 
loging and Classification and in Circulation, to be known as A. L. A. 
practice sheets, have been prepared by William F. Rasche, a specialist in 
vocational education, and are available in printed form for use in library 
schools and in libraries. 


Dr. Charters has associated with him in this study two librarians, 
Harold F. Brigham and Anita M. Hostetter, who have been trained in his 
methods. The following committee, representing faculties of library schools 
and other library interests, advises with him on questions of policy and 
library technique : 


Herbert S. Hirshberg, Librarian, Ohio State Library, Columbus, Ohio, chairman 

W. O. Carson, Inspector of Public Libraries, Ontario Department of Education, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 

Chalmers Hadley, librarian, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Elisabeth Knapp, chief, Children’s Department, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan 
Sydney B. Mitchell, associate librarian, University of California Library, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 

Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian, Municipal Reference Library, New York City 

Alice S. Tyler, dean, School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Harriet A. Wood, assistant director and supervisor of school libraries, Library Division, 
Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 

James I. Wyer, director, New York State Library and New York State Library School, 
Albany, New York. 


The Board recommends that this study be continued until all the 


subjects have been analyzed and the accompanying textbooks have been 
completed. 
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NOMENCLATURE STUDY 


A study of nomenclature has been started in fulfillment of the duty 
laid upon the Board in its charter—“‘to assign to the technical terms used 


in library education meanings which will promote accurate and uniform 
application.” 


That the time is ripe for this study is evident. Several committees of 
the A. L. A. are being forced to decide upon the terminology to be used in 
the published results of their investigations. The Committees on Library 
Administration, on Library Extension, on Classification of Library Per- 
sonnel, on the Library Survey, the Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education, and the Library Curriculum Study, as well as the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, are choosing terms which will receive pub- 
licity through their reports. The Committee on Terminology of the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools has offered some suggestions, a few 
of which have been adopted by member schools. Unification of terms used 
in library work and in bibliographical statistics, on an international basis, 


was proposed by Dr. Muszkowski at the International Congress of Libra- 
rians and Booklovers at Prague, 1926. 


In the interest of uniformity, it is highly desirable that authoritative 
decisions be assembled and that the Board act as a clearing house. With 
the approval of the other groups mentioned above, the Board therefore will 
assemble and give the weight of its judgment to the recommendations of 
these bodies. Since it is an essential part of library education to teach 
students the correct nomenclature of library service, the phrase “technical 
terms used in library education” is being interpreted broadly. There 
remain, however, many terms to be adapted, determined, or defined in the 
limited field of library education and in the broader fields of librarianship 
and of general education. In order to make results available as quickly as 
possible the Board has decided to publish, probably in its annual report, 
that part of the vocabulary completed each year. 


PROGRAM OF FUTURE WORK 
ACCREDITING 
The library schools on the accredited list will be visited at intervals 
by representatives of the Board to insure knowledge of changes in faculty, 


in policy, and in practice. Other agencies which desire to be accredited 
by the Board will be visited and measured by the standards adopted. It is 
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hoped in all of these visits to allow sufficient time for helpful discussion 
of problems and exchange of ideas. 


EXCHANGE INSTRUCTORS 


An investigation should be made of the possibilities of a system of 
exchange of instructors among library schools of the same type. Such a 
system would be particularly effective if it included library schools in 
foreign countries. The plan might be extended to a system of cooperation 
between library schools and libraries by which instructors might hold tem- 
porary positions for the purpose of gaining additional experience or of 
familiarizing themselves with the methods of typical libraries, while staff 


members equipped for teaching might be released to give instruction in the 
schools. 


COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE OFFERED IN COLLEGES 


A preliminary study shows that many colleges and universities are 
offering courses in library science for credit toward their degrees. This 
study will be continued in order to determine the courses that are best 
adapted to the needs of college students who are not planning to make 
library work their profession. 


MUSEUM LIBRARIANS 


At the request of museum authorities, an approach has been made 
to the problem of preparing librarians for museums. In this investigation 
the Board is having the cooperation of the Committee on Training for ~ 
Museum Work of the Association of American Museums. 


CERTIFICATION 


An intensive study will be made of certification starting with a careful 
inquiry into the practice in states that have adopted a certification system. 
This work was postponed until the Library Survey results were available. 


NOMENCLATURE 


The study of nomenclature will be continued and a preliminary list of 


technical terms with definitions probably will be included in the next annual 
report. 
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ADVISORY WORK 


As the work develops it becomes more and more evident to the Board 
that its objects cannot be accomplished without a careful coordination of 
its work with that of other groups within and outside the profession. The 
unfailing cooperation of these groups is highly appreciated. 


The Board considers its advisory work one of its chief functions, and 
endeavors to make its information and knowledge of conditions serve the 
many inquirers who turn to it for counsel. Now that standards have been 
adopted for the majority of the agencies for education for librarianship 
more time will be available for advisory assistance through visits and 
correspondence. The Board is glad to notice that its advice is being 


requested more frequently and from more individuals and institutions as 
its work becomes better known. 
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APPENDIX 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR UNDERGRADUATE 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS * 


ORGANIZATION 


A junior undergraduate library curriculum or school shall be connected or affiliated with 
an approved library, college, or university 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer shall have sufficient authority, delegated from the governing body, 
to administer the school in accordance with the general policies of the institution 
Secretarial assistance shall be available for keeping adequate personnel and other records 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF" 
Number: 

For a school of fifty students, four full-time’ teachers. (The executive officer may 
be included in’this number if full time is given to the school.) The majority 
of these teachers in academic institutions shall have professorial rank, one 
at least being a full professor, and in other institutions shall rank with heads 
of departments. In addition there shall be an adequate number of part-time’ 


teachers, and the necessary assistance to cover the revision of student work 
and other duties 


Qualifications * 
1. Academic preparation 
Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or uni- 


versity, or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for 
Librarianship 


2. Professional preparation 


Completion of one year of work in an accredited library school, or an equiv- 
alent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 
3. Experience 
Practical knowledge of the subjects taught, and efficiency in teaching 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial provision for the school shall be such as to guarantee a faculty adequately 
salaried and sufficient in number to allow for research, and to ensure an environ- 
“ment which shall meet the approval of the Board of Education for Librarianship 


LiprARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS, AND EQUIPMENT 


Library facilities, quarters, and equipment shall meet the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship 


The school shall be situated where various types of libraries are readily accessible for 


practical work and observation, thus making possible the proper correlation of 
theory and practice 


1 Effective after September 1927 


? Teaching schedules should not exceed 15 class hours per week per instructor, the laboratory hours for 
cataloging and classification to count as class hours. A part-time teacher is one who teaches at least 
9 class hours per semester 

It is desirable that the staff shall have had varied £ 


a 1 reparation ogg © rad experience 
* Adopted by the Council of the American Library 


ssociation July 7, 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR UNDERGRADUATE 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


(Continued ) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION® 
One year of work acceptable for admission to the sophomore class of an approved college 


or university, evidenced by a transcript of the college record 
Two months of satisfactory general experience in an approved library, or its equivalent 
Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of ability to pursue 


profitably the curriculum 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One academic year 


CERTIFICATE 
Certificate for the satisfactory completion of the professional curriculum 


The school should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets the first two requirements 
but who fails in the third; and the right to admit an applicant who does not meet the first two re- 


quirements but who satisfies the faculty that he can carry the work without a lowering of the stand- 
In general an applicant over thirty-five years of age should not be encouraged 


ards of instruction. 
to enter the school 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS * 


ORGANIZATION 


A senior undergraduate library curriculum or school shall be connected with an approved 
degree-conferring institution 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer shall have sufficient authority, delegated from the governing body, 
to administer the school in accordance with the general policies of the institution 
Secretarial assistance shall be available for keeping adequate personnel and other records 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF’ 
Number: 


For a school of fifty students, four full-time* teachers. (The executive officer may 
be included in this number if full time is given to the school.) The majority 
of these teachers shall have professorial rank, one at least being a full 
professor. In addition there shall be an adequate number of part-time’ 


teachers, and the necessary assistants to cover the revision of student work 
and other duties 


Qualifications? 
1. Academic preparation 


Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or university, 
or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship 

2. Professional preparation 


Completion of one year of work in an accredited library school, or an equiva- 
lent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 


3. Experience 


Practical knowledge of the subjects taught, and efficiency in teaching 
FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial provision for the school shall be such as to guarantee a faculty adequately 
salaried and sufficient in number to allow for research, and to ensure an environ- 
ment which shall meet the approval of the Board of Education for Librarianship 


LispRARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS, AND EQUIPMENT 


Library facilities, quarters, and equipment shall meet the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship 


The school shall be situated where various types of libraries are readily accessible for 


practical work and observation, thus making possible the proper correlation of 
theory and practice 


' I: tiective after September 1927 


? Teaching schedules should not exceed 12 class hours per week per instructor, the laboratory hours for 
cataloging and classification to count as class hours. A part-time teacher is one who teaches at least 
9 class hours per semester 


*It is desirable that the staff shall have had varied 


: } reparation including library experience 
* Adopted by the Council of the American Library 


ssociation July 7, 1925 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


(Continued ) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION’ 


Three years of work acceptable for admission to the senior class of an approved college 
or university, evidenced by a transcript of the college record 

Two months of satisfactory general experience in an approved library, or its equivalent 

Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of ability to pursue 


profitably the curriculum 
LencTH OF CURRICULUM 
One academic year 


DEGREE 


B. A. or B. S. (with or without the qualifying phrase “in library science”) for the satis- 
factory completion of the professional curriculum 


41The school should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets the first two requirements 
but who fails in the third; and the right to admit an applicant who does not meet the first require- 
ment but who satisfies the faculty that he can carry the work without a lowering of the standards of 


—- In general an applicant over thirty-five years of age should not be encouraged to enter 
the schoo 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS (JUNIOR AND SENIOR) 
(Continued ) 
SuGGESTED CURRICULUM’ 
15 semester hours of work (three of which may be field work) to be selected each 
semester; on approval of the faculty full-time students may be admitted to addi- 
tional courses as auditors 


SEMESTER HOURS 
Required courses: 1st Sem. 2d Sem. 
(Students presenting satisfactory equivalents may substitute a 
corresponding number of hours from the elective group) 





Book selection and allied topics. . . « & «= «= 2-4 

Children’s literature (for the general wenden) a ee ae 

Reference and bibliography . ‘ a oe 3 

Cataloging, classification, subject headings, SS a Oe ee 3 

History and administration of libraries .. . «se 5 ee 

Field work, observation and visits (108 clock bien minimum). . 1 

Library work as a profession . . . . «. «. «. «. « 1 1 

Elective courses: 

Cataloging, classification, etc.’ 2 

Field work, observation and visits 1 1-2 

Children’s literature : 3 

Library work with children . 2 

Story telling 1 

Medium-sized public a 2 

Small public libraries 2 

School libraries ‘ 2 

Special libraries (adtotiog ery cinitenl, por 

Library extension work . 2 
18-20 26-29 





SPECIMEN PROGRAM SELECTED FROM THE SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 


SEMESTER HOURS 


Required courses: 1st Sem. 2d Sem. 


Book selection and allied topics 


3 2 
Reference and bibliography . 3 3 
History and administration of libraries 2 
Field work (general) 1 
Library work as a profession 1 1 

Elective courses: 

Cataloging, classification, etc. Sa a re ee 2 
Field work (children’s rooms and story telling) ‘ee ae oe sa 1 


Children’s literature 


. 3 

Library work with children . 2 

Story telling 1 

School libraries . 2 
15 15 


1The Charters’ Curriculum Study now being made eventually will give definite facts upon which to base a 
curriculum. ntil then the “Suggested curriculum” may be helpful 


? May be substituted for required course on approval of the faculty 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR GRADUATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS * 


ORGANIZATION 


A graduate library school shall be connected with an approved degree-conferring insti- 
tution 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer shall have sufficient authority, delegated from the governing body, 
to administer the school in accordance with the general policies of the institution 
Secretarial assistance shall be available for keeping adequate personnel and other records 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF’ 
Number: 


For a school of fifty students, four full-time® teachers. (The executive officer may 
be included in this number if full time is given to the school.) The majority 
of these teachers shall have professorial rank, one at least being a full 
professor. In addition there shall be an adequate number of part-time’ 
teachers, and the necessary assistants to cover the revision of student work 


and other duties. The development of varied curricula should involve the 
addition of further full-time teachers 


Qualifications? 
1. Academic preparation: 


Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or univer- 


versity, or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for 
Librarianship 


2. Professional preparation 
The majority of the teachers shall have completed two years of work in an 
accredited library school, or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. Graduate study and training in research 


equivalent to that required for the doctor’s degree are urgently recom- 
mended* 
3. Experience 


Practical knowledge of the subjects taught, and efficiency in teaching 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial provision for the school shall be such as to guarantee a faculty adequately 
salaried and sufficient in number to allow for research, and to ensure an environ- 
ment which shall meet the approval of the Board of Education for Librarianship 


LiprArY FACILITIES, QUARTERS, AND EQUIPMENT 


Library facilities, quarters, and equipment shall meet the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship 
The school shall be situated where various types of libraries are readily accessible for 
practical work and observation, thus making possible the proper correlation of 
theory and practice 
1 Effective after September 1927 
? Teaching schedules should not exceed 12 class hours per week per instructor, the laboratory hours for cata- 


loging and classification to count as class hours. A part-time teacher is one who teaches at least 9 
class hours per semester 


*It is desirable that the staff shall have had varied preparation including library experience 


*Compliance with this recommendation should not present difficulties after advanced graduate library schools 
(see page 23) are established 


* Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association July 7, 1925 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
(Continued) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION’ 
Graduation from an approved college or university, evidenced by a transcript of the 
college record 
Two months of satisfactory general experience in an approved library, or its equivalent 


Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of ability to pursue 
profitably the curriculum 


LencTH OF CURRICULUM’ 
One academic year 


CERTIFICATE 


Certificate for the satisfactory completion of the professional curriculum 


1The school should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets the first two requirements 
but who fails in the third; and the right to admit an applicant who does not meet the first require 
ment but who satisfies the faculty that he can carry the work without a lowering of standards. In 
general an applicant over thirty-five years of age should not be encouraged to enter the school 


2 A second year of work may be offered leading to a master’s degree providing that this work is conducted 
under conditions requisite to strictly graduate instruction 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
(Continued) 
SUGGESTED CURRICULUM® 
12 to 15 semester hours of work (three of which may be field work) to be selected each 
semester; on approval of the faculty full-time students may be admitted to addi- 
tional courses as auditors 
SEMESTER HOURS 
1st Sem. 2d Sem. 


Required courses: 


(Students presenting satisfactory equivalents may substitute a 
corresponding number of hours from the elective group) 








Book selection and allied topics .. ce Sc Watts pet tae 2-4 
Children’s literature (for the general wodhiss) : +, & eee 
Reference and bibliography .  ._.. i 3 
Cataloging, classification, subject Mathias, — =< oe (a ee 
History and administration of libraries —-— See 3 
Field work, observation and visits (108 clock — stainien ‘ wey 
Library work as a profession 1 1 
Elective courses: 
Cataloging, classification, ete? .  . ee ae 2 
Cataloging for the university and ediedteale —— , ta wiry 2 
Field work, observation and visits. ; ; : co 1-2 
Advanced work in courses already named ..__.. : aoe Se 3 
Children’s literature - koe. M sar lee gar Ae ee 3 
Library work with children... . . . «© «= «»« » «» .« @ 
Story telling 1 
Medium-sized public hensios 2 
Small public libraries 2 
School libraries 2 
Special libraries (lndediog hospital, ‘medial, on) 2 
College and university libraries 2 
Library extension work 2 
18-20 33-36 





SPECIMEN PROGRAM SELECTED FROM THE SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 


SEMESTER HOURS 


Required courses: 1st Sem. 2d Sem. 
Book selection and allied topics... ie ~ Dall creek De 3 


Children’s literature (for the general einiiien 


1 
Reference and bibliography : 3 3 
Cataloging, classification, subject béaiiinen, etc. 3 3 

History and administration of libraries 2 

Field work (general) 1 
Library work as a profession 1 1 

Elective courses: 

Cataloging for university and scholarly libraries 2 
Field observation (catalog departments) 1 
College and university libraries . 2 
13 15 


*The Charters’ Curriculum Study now being made eventually will = definite facts upon which to base a 
curriculum. Until then the “Suggested curriculum” may be helpful 
* May be substituted for required course on approval of the faculty 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR ADVANCED GRADUATE 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS * 


ORGANIZATION 
An advanced graduate library school should be an integral part of a university which 


meets the standards for graduate study laid down by the Association of American 
Universities 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF’ 

The standards observed in the other graduate schools of the university shall apply as 
to educational qualifications, professional experience, efficiency in teaching, nu- 
merical strength, titles of positions, and rights and privileges. It is highly 
desirable that the executive officer give full time to the library school 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial provision for the school shall be such as to guarantee a faculty adequately 
salaried and sufficient in number to allow for research, to ensure an appropriate 


environment for graduate study and otherwise to meet developments in the library 
profession 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 
Library facilities adequate for research 


REQUIREMENT FOR ADMISSION” 


Graduation from an approved college or university and in addition the successful 
completion of an accredited one-year professional curriculum® 


LENGTH OF CURRICULA 

One academic year leading to a master’s degree 

The advanced work beyond the master’s degree should be limited to those students who 
by their previous study have demonstrated their ability to pursue a high type 
either of professional study or of scientific research. The standards should be 
informal; the work personal; the end, the achievement of a certain scholarly and 
professional result rather than the summation of credits. Upon the achievement 
of the desired result the Ph. D degree should be granted 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


A student will choose a program of study, subject to faculty approval, along the line of 
his special, interest from courses offered in preparation for administrative and 
executive positions in libraries of various types, for expert bibliographic work, 
and for teaching in library schools 

DEGREES 


M. A. or M. S. for the satisfactory completion of one year of professional study strictly 
graduate in character 


Ph. D. to be conferred under the university regulations governing the granting of this 
degree 


1The faculty shall be on salary for at least one year in advance of the opening of the school, inasmuch as 
pan. gues and study are needed for the organization of such courses as may be under con- 
emplation 

2A school should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets this requirement, but who 
has not had successful library experience or who has not demonstrated his ability to carry the work 
profitably; and the right to admit an applicant who does not fully meet the requirement but who 

_ Satisfies the = that he can carry the work without a lowering of standards 

It is desirable that such a curriculum be offered at the university 

*See recommendations of the Association of American Universities, page 76 

"It is desirable that courses be so offered that the degree may be obtained also by attendance at summet 
sessions only 


* Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association July 7, 1925 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR SUMMER COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE * 


TYPE ONE 


Summer courses’ in library science for which credit is given by an 
accredited library school* toward the completion of its professional curricu- 
lum shall be governed by the Minimum Standards for Library Schools* 
adopted by the Council of the American Library Association, July, 1925. 


TYPE TWO 


Summer courses in library science for which credit is given by an 
institution other than an accredited library school* toward a certificate for 
the completion of work equivalent to the professional curriculum in an 
accredited library school shall be governed by the Minimum Standards for 
Library Schools* adopted by the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, July, 1925. 


TYPE THREE 


Summer courses in library science for which credit is given toward the 


completion of an academic curriculum shall be governed by the following 
standards: 


ORGANIZATION 


Summer courses in library science‘ for which credit is given toward the completion of 


an academic curriculum should be conducted at an approved normal school, 
college, or university® 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer should have sufficient authority, delegated from the governing 


body, to administer the session in accordance with the general policies of the 
institution 


Secretarial assistance should be available 


1The term “course” is used throughout these standards to refer to instruction in a single subject or in a 
group of subjects under an inclusive heading 

2? The list of accredited library schools appears on page 25 

®See pages 5u-58 

*Summer courses should be governed by the standards and general requirements that apply to similar 
courses given during the academic year at the same institution provided always that these are as 
high as the Minimum Standards 

*An institution accredited by generally recognized agencies for accrediting colleges and universities, or an 
institution not so accredited but whose work is accepted in hour for hour transfer of credit by the 
local state university or by another university with standards at least as high 

* Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association January 1, 1926 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR SUMMER COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


TYPE THREE—(Continued) 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Number: 


One full-time’ teacher to approximately twenty-five students in any course which 
requires instruction in technical methods, e. g., Cataloging, subject headings, 
etc. One full-time’ teacher to approximately thirty students in all other 
courses except in lecture courses which need not be limited. In addition 


there should be the necessary assistants to cover the revision of student 
work and other duties 


Qualifications ? 


1. Academic preparation 


Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or university, 
or an acceptable equivalent 
2. Professional preparation 


Completion of one year of work in an accredited library school, or an 
acceptable equivalent 
3. Experience 


Practical knowledge of the subjects taught, and efficiency in teaching 
FINANCIAL STATUS 
The financial provision for the session should be such as to guarantee a faculty ade- 
quately salaried’ and sufficient in number 
LisrarY FACILITIES 


Library facilities adequate for reference and practice work shall meet the approval 
of the Board of Education for Librarianship 


The session should be conducted where libraries of the type needed for observation 
are readily accessible 


QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


Quarters and equipment especially adapted to courses in library science should be 
available. There should be sufficient office space and class rooms including one 


room equipped for individual study, the latter reserved for library science 
students only 


‘A schedule for a full-time teacher should not exceed 30 hours per week, this total to cover all class room 
instruction, laboratory or other supervised study, conference hours, and all other work connected 


with teaching. Schedules for part-time teachers should be based on this maximum 
2 It is desirable that the staff shall have had varied preparation including library experience 
* Salaries comparable to those paid in other departments of instruction in the same institution 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR SUMMER COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


TYPE THREE—(Continued) 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION’ 


One year of work acceptable for admission to the sophomore class of an approved college 
or university, evidenced by a transcript of the college record 
Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of 


ability to pursue 
profitably the courses chosen 


LENGTH OF SESSION 
Six or eight weeks 
CERTIFICATE 
Statement of the satisfactory completion of specific courses 


SuccEsTED Courses’ (probably not all would be offered at any one time or place) 


CLASS HOURS’ SEMESTER HOURS 


Book selection and allied topics . . . . «. «© = « 30-40 2 
Book selection and allied topics for the school library . 30-40 2 
Cataloging, subject headings, etc. . . . «. «. « 30-40 3 
Cataloging, classification, etc, for school, special, and 

small public libraries a ee eS 2 
Children’s literature and story telling . . . . . 30-40 2 
Classification, shelflisting, etc. . . : ; r : . 30-40 2 
History and administration of libraries. ‘ 2h 1 
Library eaten we kl YS OO ee 2 
Library work as a profession . . . . . . « 415-20 1 
Library work with children. ‘ . : ; ‘ . 30-40 2 
Medium-sized public libraries - *  « paola Oe 2 
The place, function, administration, and opportunity of the 

library inthe modern school . . . . . . = « 30-40 2 
Reference and bibliography 30-40 2 
Small public libraries joe he Oa ee a 2 
Special libraries (including hospital, medical, etc.) . . 30-40 2 


The normal program in a six weeks’ session should not exceed 6 semester hours with 
a possible maximum of 8 semester hours for a student of exceptional ability, the 
hours to be increased proportionately in an eight weeks’ session 


1The faculty should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets the first requirement but 
who fails in the second; and the right to admit an applicant who does not meet the first requirement 
but who satisfies the faculty that a can carry the work without a lowering of the standards of 
instruction 

? The Charters’ Curriculum Study now being made eventually will give definite facts upon which to base a 
curriculum. Until then the “Suggested courses’ may be helpful , 

* Each class hour is estimated here as a fifty-minute period. Two laboratory periods of the same length 


should accompany each class hour in cataloging and classification; class hours in other subjects pre- 
suppose two clock hours of preparation 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR SUMMER COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


TYPE FOUR 


Summer courses in library science designed to prepare librarians for 
small libraries and assistants for medium-sized libraries shall be governed 
by the following standards: 


ORGANIZATION 


Summer courses in library science designed to prepare librarians for small libraries or 


assistants for medium-sized libraries should be conducted at an approved educa- 
tional institution 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer should have sufficient authority, delegated from the state library 
extension agency, or the educational institution, to administer the session in 
accordance with the general needs of the small or medium-sized libraries of the 
state or surrounding districts 

Secretarial assistance should be available 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Number: 


One full-time’ teacher to approximately twenty-five students in any course which 
requires instruction in technical methods, e. g., Cataloging, subject headings, 
etc. One full-time’ teacher to approximately thirty students in all other 
courses except in lecture courses which need not be limited. In addition 
there should be the necessary assistants to cover the revision of student 
work and other duties 


Qualifications 3 
1. Academic preparation 


Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or university, 
or an acceptable equivalent 
2. Professional preparation 


Completion of one year of work in an accredited library school, or an 
acceptable equivalent 
3. Experience 


Practical knowledge of the subjects taught, and efficiency in teaching 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial provision for the session should be such as to guarantee a faculty ade- 
quately salaried® and sufficient in number 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Library facilities adequate for reference and practice work shall meet the approval of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 


The session should be conducted where libraries of the types needed for observation 
are readily accessible 


1A schedule for a full-time teacher should not exceed 30 hours per week, this total to cover all class room 
instruction, laboratory or other supervised study, conference hours, and all other work connected 
with teaching. Schedules for part-time teeachers should be based on this maximum 

? It is desirable that the staff shall have had varied preparation including library experience 

* Salaries comparable to those paid for work of like importance requiring the same qualifications 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR SUMMER COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


TYPE FOUR—(Continued) 


QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


Quarters and equipment especially adapted to courses in library science should be avail- 
able. There should be sufficient office space and class rooms, including one room 
equipped for individual study, the latter reserved for library science students only 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION’ 


High school graduation 
Definite appointment to a library position 


Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of ability to pursue 
profitably the courses chosen 


LENGTH OF SESSION 

Five or six weeks, providing for thirty class hours for each course 
CERTIFICATE 

Statement of the satisfactory completion of specific courses 
SUGGESTED COURSES* 


The following courses should be planned with the needs of small and medium-sized 
libraries in view so that students by carrying the three courses may be prepared 
for the majority of their duties in such libraries. Each student should be 
encouraged to carry as much of the work as possible, choosing that which will 
best prepare him to solve his own library problems 


CLASS HOURS” 


Cataloging, subject headings, etc. . . . . . . . «. «. 18 
Classification, shelflisting, etc. . . . . . . . «. « «. 12 
30 
Book selection, including Children’s literature, also Trade bibliography 
and Order work . ‘ ; : : : : ‘ : : _ ae 30 
Oe ee ee eee eee a 
Reference work . 12 
30 
Seca. See aoe @e kay cel es seer pes 90 


1The faculty should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets the first two requirements 
but who fails in the third; and the right to admit an applicant who does not meet one or the other 
of the first two requirements but who satisfies the faculty that he can carry the work without a 
lowering of the standards of instruction ¢ 

? The Charters’ Curriculum Study now being made eventually will give definite facts upon which to base a 
curriculum. Until then the “Sugggested courses’? may be helpful P 

*Each class hour is estimated here as a fifty-minute period. Two laboratory periods of the same length 
should accompany each class hour in cataloging and classification; class hours in other subjects pre- 
suppose two dock hours of preparation 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR THE LIBRARY TRAINING 
CLASS * 


ORGANIZATION 


A library training class shall be conducted at an approved library’ 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer shall have sufficient authority, delegated from the librarian or 


governing body, to administer the class in accordance with the general policies 
of the institution 


Secretarial assistance shall be available for keeping adequate personnel records and for 
other duties 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Number: 
One teacher giving full time to the work of the class. In addition there shall be 


an adequate number of part-time teachers, and the necessary assistants to 
cover the revision of student work and other duties 


Qualifications * 
1. Academic preparation 
Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or university, 
or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship 
2. Professional preparation 
Completion of one year of work in an accredited library school, or an 


equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 
3. Experience 


Practical knowledge of the subjects taught, and efficiency in teaching 
FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial provision should be such as to guarantee adequate quarters, equipment, 
textbooks, reference materials, and salaries® 


LiprARY FACILITIES 


Library facilities adequate for reference and practice work shall meet the approval of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 


QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


Quarters and equipment should provide sufficient office space and class rooms, including 
one room equipped for individual study 





1A library which the Board finds to be recognized by the profession as adapted to the needs of its com- 
munity and manned by a staff which is prepared to transmit the requisite knowledge and ideals of 
the profession 

3It is desirable that the teachers shall have had varied preparation including library experience 

* Salaries comparable to those paid in the same library for work of like importance requiring the same 
qualifications 

* Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association March 7, 1926 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR THE LIBRARY TRAINING 
CLASS 


(Continued) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION* 


Graduation from an accredited high school 
and 
Entrance examinations 


Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of ability to pursue 
profitably the curriculum 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 

Six months or twenty-five weeks 
CERTIFICATE 

Statement of the satisfactory completion of the curriculum 
SUGGESTED CURRICULUM’ 


Within each course, the sequence of topics and the time allotted to each is left to the 
discretion of the executive officer or instructor. Visits to local libraries, book- 
stores, etc., should be correlated with class instruction 


CLASS HOURS 


Weekly Total 
Book evaluation, including Children’s books, and cultural lectures 





+ 100 

Library administration, including The Library in relation to its Com- 
munity, also Lending, Binding, Order, Accessioning, etc. — 75 
Reference . — 25 
Cataloging and Classification 2 50 
Total . ee) & we (Sree hy “SS eee See 250 

DISTRIBUTION OF HOURS 
HOURS 

Weekly Total 
Class hours (fifty-minute periods) . 10 250 
Preparation hours (one each for majority of por 10 250 
Practical work (not to exceed % total hours) 20 500 
ee ee ee ee ne ee ee ee ee ee ie 1000 


1 An applican ae | under eighteen or over thirty-five years of age should not be ay to enter 
?The Charters’ Curriculum Study now being made eventua y will oe definite facts upon which to base a 


curriculum, Until then the “Suggested curriculum” may be helpful 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR THE LIBRARY APPRENTICE 
CLASS * 


ORGANIZATION 
A library apprentice class shall be conducted at an approved library’ 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer shall have sufficient authority, delegated from the librarian or 
governing body, to administer the class in accordance with the general policies 
of the institution 


Secretarial assistance shall be available for keeping adequate personnel records and for 
other duties 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Number: 
One teacher giving at least half time to the work of the class while it is in session 
Qualifications: 
1. Academic preparation 
Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or university, 
or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship 
2. Professional preparation 
Completion of one year of work in an accredited library school, or an 


equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 
3. Experience 


Practical knowledge of subjects taught, and efficiency in teaching 
FINANCIAL STATUS 
The financial provision should be such as to guarantee adequate quarters, equipment, 
textbooks, reference materials, and salaries* 
LiBRARY FACILITIES 


Library facilities adequate for reference and practice work shall meet the approval of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 


QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


Quarters and equipment should include a class room equipped for individual study 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION® 
Graduation from an accredited high school 
and 
Entrance examinations 
Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work 


LENGTH OF SESSION 
Eight weeks 


CERTIFICATE 
Statement of the satisfactory completion of the work 


1A library which the Board finds to be recognized by the profession as adapted to the needs of its com- 


munity and manned by a staff which is prepared to transmit the requisite knowledge and ideals of 
the prefession 


2 Salaries comparable to those paid in the same library for work of like importance requiring the same 
qualifications 


* An applicant under sixteen or over thirty-five years of age should not be encouraged to enter 
* Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association March 7, 1926 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR THE LIBRARY APPRENTICE 


CLASS 
(Continued ) 


SUGGESTED CURRICULUM’ 


Within each course, the sequence of topics and the time allotted to each is left to the 


discretion of the executive officer or instructor 


Book evaluation including Children’s books and cultural lectures 
Library administration, including The Library in relation to its Com- 


munity, also Lending, Binding, Order, Accessioning, etc. 
Reference 


Cataloging and Classification 


Total 





DISTRIBUTION OF HOURS 


Class hours (fifty-minute periods) 


Preparation hours (approximately one each for majority of dentinh 
Practical work (not to exceed 24 total hours) 


Total . 


CLASS HOURS 
Weekly Total 

1 8 

3 24 

1 8 

2 16 

7 56 

HOURS 

Weekly Total 

7 56 

8 64 
25 200 
40 320 


'The Charters’ Curriculum Study now being made eventually will give definite facts upon which to base a 
curriculum. Until then the “Suggested curriculum” may be helpful 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR A CURRICULUM 
IN SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK? 


(Offered in Accredited Library Schools) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THIS CURRICULUM 
Three years of work acceptable for admission to the senior class of an approved college 
or university, evidenced by a transcript of the college record 
Two months of satisfactory observation and participation in the work of an approved 
library, or the equivalent during attendance at library school 
Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of ability to pursue 
profitably the curriculum 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
One academic year 


CERTIFICATE OR DEGREE 


A certificate from the graduate library schools or a degree from the undergraduate 
schools for the satisfactory completion of the professional curriculum 


SUGGESTED COURSES’ 
SEMESTER HOURS 
1st Sem. 2d Sem. 


Book selection and allied topics . . . «. « «© «© «  « 3Gen. 1 School 
Cataloging, classification, etc. . . «© «© «© «© «© «© «© « 2 2 
Children’s literature and story telling . . . oar 3 
Field work (children’s rooms, school libraries, ay senanall ‘ os 2 
History and administration of libraries . . . . . «. « 2 
Library work with children... a a ae a ee 
Methods of teaching the use of the anes > w@ a 2 
Reference and bibliography . . . . . «© «© «© « 3 3 
The place, function, administration, and opportunity of the honey 

in the modern school : & 2 
Elective . . . . ‘ x 2 

sk. «ste we se «fw ‘ 15 15 


1It is desirable that these courses be offered also during summer sessions. The Charters’ Curriesbom 
Study now being made eventually will give definite facts upon which to base a curriculum. Until 
then the “Suggested courses” may be helpful 

2 Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association October 8, 1926 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR A CURRICULUM 
IN SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK ‘* 


(Offered in Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities) 


ORGANIZATION 


A curriculum in library science for school librarians who give part time to the library 
shall be offered at an approved normal school, college, or university’ 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer shall have sufficient authority delegated from the governing body, 
to administer the curriculum in accordance with the general policies of the insti- 
tution 


Secretarial assistance should be available for keeping adequate personnel and other 
records 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Number: 


For an enrollment of approximately twenty-five students in the curriculum the 
full time of one teacher’ or an equivalent amount of time from several 
teachers.” For a larger enrollment the number of teachers should be 
increased proportionately. In addition there should be the necessary assist- 
ants to cover the revision of student work and other duties 


Qualifications: 
1. Academic preparation 


Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or university, 
or an acceptable equivalent 


2. Professional preparation 


Completion of one year of work in an accredited library school, or an 
acceptable equivalent 


3. Experience 


Practical knowledge of the subjects taught, and efficiency in teaching 


1An institution accredited by generally recognized agencies for accrediting colleges and universities or an 
institution not so accredited but recognized in hour for hour transfer of credit by the local state 
university or by another university with standards at least as high 

?The teaching schedule (page 74) is 20 hours (16 semester hours plus 4 hours of supervised study in 
Cataloging, classification, etc.). his work, if allotted in one year to one teacher, should constitute 
a full-time schedule because of the variety of topics and the time necessary for supervising field work 

*For members of the library staff whose duties include teaching, the class and conference hours, laboratory 


or other supervised study, preparation, etc., should be counted as part of their regular weekly 
library schedule 


* Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association October 8, 1926 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR A CURRICULUM 
IN SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK 


(Offered in Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities) 


(Continued ) 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial provision for the curriculum should be such as to guarantee a faculty 
adequately salaried’ and sufficient in number 


Liprary FACILITIES 


Library facilities adequate for reference and practice work shall meet the approval of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
Libraries of the types needed for observation should be readily accessible 


QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


Quarters and equipment should provide sufficient office space and class rooms, prefer- 
ably including one room equipped for individual study 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THIS CURRICULUM” 


Completion of such work as would be acceptable for admission to the 
a. Junior class of the four-year institution 
b. Second year class of the three-year institution 
c. Second semester of the first year of the two-year institution 
Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of ability to pursue 
profitably the curriculum 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
Sixteen semester hours 


CERTIFICATE 


Statement of the satisfactory completion of the curriculum 


SUGGESTED CouRSES*® 
SEMESTER HOURS 


Book selection and allied topics for the school library 2 
Cataloging, classification, ete., for the school library 2 
Children’s literature and story telling ‘ 2 
Field work (children’s rooms, school libraries) 2 
Library work with children. ; ‘ , 2 
Methods of teaching the use of the library. fe &@ + «& ww « & 2 
Reference and bibliography for the school library . . . .) . ‘ 2 
The place, function, administration, and opportunity of the library in the 
modern school 2 
ee ee ee ne a 16 


1Salaries should be comparable to those paid in other departments of instruction in the same institution 

2 The faculty should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets the first requirement but 
who fails in the second 

%It is desirable that these courses be offered also during summer sessions. The Charters’ Curriculum 
Study now being made eventually will give definite facts upon which to base a curriculum. Until 
then the “‘Suggested courses’”’ may be helpful 
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EXHIBIT A 


DEGREES RECOMMENDED" 


The Association of American Universities at its meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1924, adopted unanimously the recommendations of its Committee on 
Higher Academic and Professional Degrees regarding degrees to be con- 
ferred on completion of library curricula. A digest of these recommenda- 
tions which has the approval of the chairman of the Committee is given 
herewith. The Committee statement may be found in the Journal of 


Proceedings and Addresses of the Association of American Universities, 
1924, page 25. 


The Association of American Universities recommends 


(a) four years of academic work, with a major in any humanistic or scientific subject, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science as a pre- 
requisite for admission to a professional library curriculum 


(b) two years of professional study leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master 
of Science; the first year to include professional courses in library science 
or an equivalent experience for which a certificate should be granted; the 
second year to be organized and conducted on a strictly graduate basis, for 
which a master’s degree should be granted 


It provisionally approves the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (with 
or without the qualifying phrase “in library science”) for four years of under- 
graduate work including a major (approximately one year) in library science, pro- 
vided this major is organized and conducted on a par with academic or profes- 
sional advanced work usually constituting a major 


=< 


It disapproves the degrees of Bachelor of Library Science and Master of Library Science 


It states that the master’s degree does not stand primarily for research, but is appropriate 
for scholarly work on a graduate basis even without a thesis, although a thesis 


may often be desirable simply as evidence of ability to write accurately and con- 
structively 


; 
a 
$ 
| 
f 
| 


Be 6 eS 


It questions the advisability of planning at present beyond the master’s degree and sug- 
gests that students seeking higher degrees may attain them in scholarly fields 


It recommends that the requirement of advanced degrees for the members of the faculties 
of library schools should be postponed no longer than necessary 


1 Reprinted from the First Annual Report of the Board, 1925 
(76) 
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EXHIBIT B 


The Committee on Training of the Children’s Librarians Section of 


the A. L. A. is greatly concerned regarding the outlook for training chil- 
dren’s librarians. 


(a) It feels the need for more training schools of high standard 
offering one and two year courses. There is a wide call for assistants and 
a less wide but tremendously important call for experienced workers for 
administrative positions and for teaching. 


The need for special training in work with children in Elementary 
and Junior High School libraries goes without saying. Such positions are 
multiplying daily with the result that many persons are being placed in 
positions for which they are not adequately prepared and that others are 
being shifted from place to place too rapidly to take deep root anywhere. 
This condition, if allowed to prevail, will seriously undermine the founda- 
tion work of many great public library systems where children’s work is 
now pretty definitely organized; libraries being looked to for the develop- 
ment of other less basic phases of library work. 


Some positions for which special training is necessary are as follows: 


Children’s Librarians in Town Libraries 

Children’s Librarians in Branch Libraries in city systems 
Children’s Librarians in Elementary and Junior High School Libraries 
Children’s Librarians in Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges 
Heads of Parents and Teachers’ Rooms 

Heads of Classroom Library Divisions 

Children’s Librarians in County Library systems 

Supervisors in City systems 

Supervisors in State systems 

Instructors in Teachers’ Colleges 

Instructors in Library Schools 

Heads of Juvenile Book Departments in publishing houses 
Heads of Book Shops 

Assistants in Book Shops 

Reviewers of Children’s books for literary magazines 

Children’s Librarians for research work in the educational field 
Producers of children’s books 


The above positions do not touch the field of work for which double 
training is desirable. 


(b) The Committee feels that the standards of entrance require- 
ments should be generally raised and that there is a place for courses in 
children’s work in the Graduate School; that it is only by raising standards 
of entrance requirements and content of courses that college women can 
be attracted to this important field of work. 


(7) 
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(c) Some of us think that if standards of training can be raised, 
salaries will increase correspondingly. Other members of the Committee 
think that librarians must be led to realize the value of work with children 


and required to pay for value received before we can recruit to any extent 
from the colleges. 


Erriz L. Power 


Chairman, Committee on Training 


Children’s Librarians Section, A. L. A. 
June 17, 1926 
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TABLES 
Table I 


AccrEDITED Lisprary ScCHOoOLs 1925-1926 


(Arranged by date of establishment) 


New York State Library School, Albany,’ New York’ 

Pratt Institute School of Library Science, Brooklyn, New York 

Drexel Institute School of Library Science, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois 

Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Simmons College School of Library Science, Boston, Massachusetts 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Library School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia 

Library School of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Library School of the New York Public Library, New York, New York’ 
University of Washington Library School, Seattle, Washington 

Library School of the Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, California 
St. Louis Library School, St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri 
School of Librarianship, University of California, Berkeley, California 


1 The short form of name in common usage as indicated above by italics has been adopted for the tables 


2The New York State Library School and the Library School of New York Public Library have been 





consolidated with the Columbia University School of Library Service opening September, 1926 
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Table II 


ENROLLMENT AND OUTPUT OF THE 14 AccrepITED Liprary ScHoots 1925-1926 




































































NuMBER OF STUDENTS NUMBER OF FORMER STUDENTS 
LiBRarY 
ScHooLs 
ARRANGED Enrolled Who were expected Who completed |Who have com-| In library positions 
IN ORDER OF in October to complete the a year’s work pleted at least 
ESTABLISHMENT 1925 year’s work in pa 1925 a one-year December | December 
| June 1926 curriculum 1924 1925 
Albany 53 40 Juniors 29 Certificates 1057 607 605 
8 Seniors 18 Degrees 
Pratt 27 27 22 808 439 459 
Drexel 18 17 24 389 203 219 
Illinois 56 29 Juniors 25 Juniors 858 5102 542 
10 Seniors 10 Degrees 
Pittsburgh 52 47 32 530 291 306 
Simmons 58 1 Certificate 4 Certificates 664 432 398 
57 Degrees 32 Degrees 
Western Reserve 62 58 48 501 3362 315 
Atlanta 16 15 13 205 118 135 
Wisconsin 35 29 Diplomas 36 552 371 382 
6 Degrees 
New York Public! 44 39 Certificates 28 Certificates 462 308 315 
2 Diplomas 
Washington 39 40 17 180 101 122 
Los Angeles 29 29 25 241 144 165 
St. Louis 33 30 20 135 78 94 
California 31 27 23 140 93 110 
Total 553 509 408 67228 4031" 41678 
































1 Does not include senior registration 
? Approximate 


*Since each school has reported all its students and some students have attended more than one school, 
there is necessarily duplication in the total 
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Table III 


ENROLLMENT OF THE 14 AccrepITED LisrAry SCHOOLS IN OcToBER 1925 
ANALYZED TO SHOW 





SCHOLASTIC PREPARATION OF STUDENTS 


College graduation . , 7, , , 352 64% 
Senior standing or 3 years of college work 75 13% 
Junior standing or 2 years of college work 38 7% 
Sophomore standing or 1 year of college 
work, : ‘ ; ‘ 4 : 15 3% 
480 87% with credit for at least 
3 years of normal school work . 2 one year of college work 
2 years of normal school work . 8 
1 year of normal school work 3 
13 2% with credit for at least 
High school graduation or its equivalent 60 one year of normal school 
Less than high school or its equivalent . 0 work’ 

60 11% without credit for a full 
year of formal education 
beyond high school 

Total... ° ‘ . . . 553° 100% 








- 


ee 


1 Prepared from data supplied by the schools . 
2 Cannot be stated in terms of college years because no transfer of credit has been recorded by the schools 


reporting " — ° : 
2509 of these students were expected to complete a curriculum in library science in June 1926 
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Table IV 


ENROLLMENT OF THE 14 AccrepiTep LispraAry SCHOOLS IN OcToBER 1925 


ANALYZED TO SHOW 


GEOGRAPHICAL Divisions From WHICH STUDENTs ENTERED 























Liprary SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 
UNITED STATES > = 
(STATES AND TERRITORIES Fa 2 al & 
GROUPED REGIONALLY) si.|™ =| ~ £ = =F 
Axo -|l<}elil il lel lel 4 el al 3 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES SIE] E/E Ee] Elst sl fle) ele]4le] 2 
~IlcISGIEIEIFISIEISIZISISISISt & 
UNITED STATES 
East 
Connecticut 1 2 1 2 6 
Maine 2 2 
Massachusetts 2 1 1 1 1 | 30 36 
New Hampshire 1 1 
New Jersey 1 2 2 1 7 13 
New York 18 | 4 1 ce oe 2 5 1 38 
Pennsylvania 2 1 9 30 1 2 1 46 
Rhode Island 1 1 2 
Vermont 1 1 1 3 
CENTRAL 
Illinois 21 313 3 2 31 
Indiana 3 4 2 2 2 13 
lowa 2) 6 4 2 2 2 1 1 2 22 
Kansas 1 1 2 
Michigan 1 3 2% 2 1 9 
\ Minnesota 2% 2 2 3 5] 1 15 
Missouri 2 1 1 1 26 31 
Nebraska 2 1 6 1 2 12 
North Dakota 1 1 
Ohio 3 3] 6] 1] 36 23 5 56 
South Dakota 1 1 1 3 
Wisconsin 1 1 1 1 10 14 
Souta 
Alabama 1 5 1 7 
Arkansas 1 1 
{ Delaware 1 3 4 
District of Columbia 1 1 1 3 
Georgia 1 1 1 1 6 10 
Kentucky 1 1 1 1 1 5 
Maryland 1 1 
Mississippi 1 1 1 3 
North Carolina 2 1 1 2 6 
Oklahoma 1 1 2 
South Carolina 1 2 1 4 
Tennessee 2 2 1 5 
Virginia 1 1 1 1 1 1 6 
West Virginia 1 1 
West 
California 1 1 1 25 28 56 
Colorado 1 1 1 1 4 
Idaho 1 1 2 
Montana 2/1 1 4 
' Oregon ii 2 1 21 3) 2 1 11 
Utah 1 1 
Washington 1 1 1 28; 1 32 
Hawaii 1 1 2 
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Table IV (Continued) 










































































UNITED STATES Lisrary SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 
(STATES AND TERRITORIES a 

GROUPED REGIONALLY) $i. siz 121s] .is 

AND > eee fe 5 el si ets. ele Zi é 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES S12] 2) 2/2] E/E) 2] Sleel 2) S)/4/21 3 
<lei1SlEleiz ieelelslizziFlsiszist ¢ 

OREIGN COUNTRIES 
Canada 4 1 1 2 6 1 17 
Denmark 1 1 
England 1 1 
Germany 1 1 2 
Mexico 1 1 
Norway 1 1 2 4 
Rumania 1 1 
Total 53 | 27 ' 18! 56152 !' 58 | 62 ' 161 35 | 44 ' 39 § 29 | 33:1 31 553 
Table V 


ENROLLMENT OF THE 14 AccrepiTep Liprary SCHOOLS IN OcToBER 1925 
ANALYZED TO SHOW 


REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES REPRESENTED 
























































Accrepitep Lisrary ScHooLs Numser or STUDENTS 
! GROUPED REGIONALLY, ARRANGED ae RY P f 
j IN EACH GROUP IN ORDER OF umber registere rom Total ercentage trom 
eee neal East | Central | South West East | Central | South | West 
Albany 24 15 7 5 51 47 29 14 10 
Pratt 7 9 5 2 23 30 39 22 9 
» | Drexel 12 1 3 0 16 75 6 19 a 
« | Pittsburgh 37 10 3 2 52 71 19 6 + 
& | Simmons 40 9 6 2 57 70 16 11 3 
i N. Y. Public 16 10 6 6 38 42 26 16 16 
Total 1363 54 30 17 237 57 23 13 7 
Illinois 2 46 5 1 54 4 85 9 2 
| | Western Reserve 6 51 3 0 60 10 85 5 ae 
¢ isconsin 2 26 1 5 34 6 76 Fs 15 
3 St. Louis 0 30 3 0 33 99 1 
Total 10 1533 12 6 181 5 85 7 3 
- | Atlanta 0 0 16 0 16 & " 100 iF 
| s — 
| A Total 0 0 168 0 16 - ee 100 ee 
Washington 0 0 0 33 33 “v ne nn 100 
» | Los Angeles 0 2 0 27 29 : 7 93 
s California 1 0 0 29 30 3 97 
Total 1 2 0 893 92 1 2 ne 97 
Grand Total' 147 209 58 112 526 28 40 11 21 












































1 Does not include students registered from foreign countries 

2 The mode is shown by bold face type 

* Eastern schools enrolled 93% of the students from the East; Central schools, 73% of those from Central 
States; Western schools, 80% of those from the West; the single Southern school enrolled 27% 
of the students from the South, the largest percentage, 52%, being in Eastern schools 
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Table VI 


ForeIcN STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 14 AMERICAN Liprary ScHoots 1887-1926 


























: 
Liprary SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 
i] 
2 as ig 

3 = i 

COUNTRIES! a é El cls | 

c 3 i 

a slelelal 13] &] &] ] 2 

_- a = o b | < a c 4 2 

sities ilesilelelgsi s g —~lel<|] 8) s = 
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Armenia 1 1 : 

Australia 1 1 2 

Belgium 2 1 3 ; 

Bermuda 1 1 2 f| 

British Isles 3 3 1 3 1 1 12 4 
Chile 1 1 

China 4 2 1 1 4 2 14 i 
Croatia 1 i 
Denmark 5 2 1 3 2 1 14 
Finland 2 2 
France 2 2 1 1 2 x 
Germany 2 1 1 1 5 
India 1 1 
Italy 1 1 
Jamaica 1 1 2 
Japan 1 2 1 4 
Mexico 1 1 2 
Netherlands 1 1 1 3 
Norway 39 2 1 3 1 5 5 7 1 64 
Rumania 1 i 
Russia 1 1 1 1 4 
Sweden 1 1 2 1 5 
Switzerland 1 1 
Turkey 1 1 

Total 56 | 19 3 4121 10 5 9 1 8 |} 21 0 3 5 2 

Grand Total? 154 



























































Students f Canada are not included 
* Since each school has reported all of its students and some students have attended more than one school, 
there is necessarily duplication in the total 
(85 ) 
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SECTIONS AND ROUND TABLES 
AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Agricultural Libraries Section was 
called to order at 2:30 p. m. October 8, 1926, 
by the chairman, Lucy M. Lewis, Oregon 
Agricultural College Library. 


Miss Lewis in her introductory remarks 
stated that the keynote of the meeting was 
PRESENT TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 
work. She recalled the meeting of the pre- 
vious year at Seattle and noted among other 
things the monthly mimeographed publication 
entitled Agricultural Library Notes which has 
been issued during 1926 by Claribel R. 
Barnett, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, in response to the request of the 
Agricultural Libraries Section at that meet- 
ing. Miss Lewis said that this publication had 
already been of great assistance to agricultural 
libraries and she urged a greater degree of 
cooperation in its preparation on the part of 
the agricultural libraries themselves. She then 
introduced Charles H. Brown, Iowa State 
College Library, who read the following 
paper : 


SOME OBJECTIVES FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL LIBRARIES 


By Cuarctes H. Brown, Jowa State College 
Library 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the American 
Library Association offers an opportunity to 
look toward the future as well as toward the 
past. A review of work well done should 
prove to all of us a stimulus to study the 
work still to be done and the field not yet 
covered. In research, the statement has been 
made that as the circle of knowledge increases, 
so the field to be covered by research also con- 
tinually expands. A study in the last few 
years of the ultra-violet ray has thrown open 
a thousand fields for research where only ten 
existed before. So the progress of the libra- 
ries in the last fifty years has shown a vision 
of opportunities far in excess of those ac- 
complished or even known in the past. The 
future is a challenge. 


These possibilities apply, of course, to all 


libraries and all forms of libraries. Certain 
of them apply to the libraries of the some- 
what misnamed agricultural colleges more than 
to those of other groups. Agricultural col- 
leges are relatively recent in their develop- 
ment. They cannot point to centuries of 
growth and expansion. Their libraries have 
not had the opportunity for obtaining the 
adequate collections as have the great univer- 
sities. To a large extent, the field is one that 
is distinctively our own, which cannot be coy- 
ered by other agencies, and is decidedly dif- 
ferent in its scope from that of any other type 
of libraries. 

I said that the term “agricultural libraries” 
is a misnomer. The average agricultural col- 
lege covers courses in nearly all branches of 
engineering, home economics, veterinary medi- 
cine, public health, roads and road engineer- 
ing, economics, pure science, etc. I am using 
the term “agricultural libraries” to include 
those libraries serving the group of colleges 
and universities functioning under the Land 
Grant Act. These libraries also include with- 
in their field the engineering and agricultural 
experiment stations and extension departments 
associated with such colleges and universities. 

The functions of agricultural libraries can- 
not be considered apart from the functions of 
the universities and colleges which they serve. 
Some of these functions may be listed as fol- 
lows, the more important being named first: 


1. Instruction of undergraduates. 

2. Instruction in methods of research, etc., 
of graduate students. 

3. Research of faculty and graduate 
students. 

4. Service to citizens of the state, especially 
farmers and those in rural communities. 

5. Service to the industries of the state and 
to various organizations whose work is related 
to the activities of the college. 

6. Service outside of the state in the gen- 
eral advancement of knoweldge. 

7. Service to alumni. 


The libraries have a place in each of these 
divisions. It is interesting to note how far we 
still have to go before we can say we are 
satisfactorily covering the library possibilities 
in any one of these seven branches. 
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The need of library facilities by under- 
graduates is not a problem peculiar to agricul- 
tural libraries. It belongs to the whole field 
of all universities and colleges. There is, 
however, one characteristic of agricultural 
student groups which cannot be ignored. Most 
of the students of agricultural colleges come 
from rural communities where there are no 
library facilities. A survey showed that less 
than ten per cent of the boys who come to 
Ames had ever used a public library. They 
come from homes where there are few facili- 
ties for reading, from communities where no 
public or high school libraries are available. 
They, therefore, need more direction and more 
encouragement in their reading and more in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries 
than students of liberal arts colleges. 


For convenience, I have grouped together 
functions 2 and 3 on my list,—the instruction 
of graduate students in research method and 
the research work of faculty and graduate 
students. 


Any study of theses for masters’ degrees and 
possibly for doctors’ degrees at almost 
any agricultural college, and any survey of 
the publications of almost any agricultural 
college will show a great lack in the biblio- 
graphic understanding of graduate students 
and of some members of the faculty. From 
the standpoint of bibliography, agricultural 
publications are woefully lacking when com- 
pared with the journals of pure science. 


Our direct aid to research in the supply 
of necessary material has suffered on account 
of our youth. We could not, or did not, build 
up our collections when the building was easy. 
Now it is difficult. Furthermore, precedent 
is against us. It is not easy to ask a presi- 
dent for an increase in your book fund from 
thirty to sixty thousand when he can turn to 
back reports and say, “Why, Mr. Brown, 
only five years ago you had only five thousand 
for books.” Nevertheless, this material must 
be bought if research is to go on. The Pur- 
nell bill will mean an increased emphasis on 
research in all our land grant colleges. If 
the publications in the field covered by our 
institutions increase in the future as they 
have in the past, we shall have to limit our 
fields and decide which of us will attempt 
to build up exhaustive collections on certain 
subjects and which on others. Much larger 
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book appropriations will also be required 
before the service which ought to be rendered 
by the agricultural libraries can be performed. 


Very few institutions can boast that their 
systems of exchanges are on a satisfactory 
basis. Very few of our colleges and univer- 
sities have organized any sort of general clear- 
ing house for intercollegiate exchange. It is 
necessary to write to many publishing depart- 
ments to obtain desired publications. A _ bul- 
letin of a school of education cannot be ob- 
tained from the library. Application must be 
made directly to the school of education and 
they are not going to offer an exchange except 
for publications within their scope. If the 
time ever comes that the librarian will have 
charge of all library exchanges, much time 
and correspondence will be saved. It goes 
without saying that exchanges should be on a 
quid pro quo basis. 

We also have far to go in the supply of ade- 
quate assistance in research to faculty and 
graduate students. With an ever widening 
field, it is not sufficient for the library staff 
to know languages, and library methods. They 
must have some special knowledge of the 
subject matter covered by the various depart- 
ments in the college. It may be easier to train 
chemists, physicists, or zoologists in library 
methods than to take undergraduates with a 
knowledge of library work and give them 
training in chemistry, physics, etc. There is 
a need of representatives on the library staff 
who have an understanding from personal ex- 
periences of the methods in research of the 
various departments of our agricultural col- 
leges. Such library assistants would be an 
invaluable aid in the work of the college. 


Librarians of agricultural colleges have a 
field that in many cases is not available to 
other libraries. Most of our colleges have 
broadcasting stations which can be used for 
encouragement of reading, for book talks, 
without cost. In many large colleges, short- 
course week brings farmers from all over the 
state to the campus. In one week last spring, 
7,500 farmers visited Ames. They were given 
much instruction in the raising of pigs and 
cows, but very little in the raising of chil- 
dren. How far are we using this opportunity 
for talks on home libraries and children’s 
books? In many of our states we have made 
a beginning. Oregon has given a series of 
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radio talks on books and reading. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan has developed package 
libraries for debaters, etc. Most of us have 
made some beginning; but it is not much 
more than a beginning. A state-wide work 
must, of course, vary in different communities. 
In California where there is a system of 
county libraries, the details would naturally 
be different from Iowa with no library facili- 
ties readily accessible in much of the state. 
Mr. Windsor can tell a man from DuPage 
county that he can go to Chicago and obtain 
a book from the Crerar Library. I cannot tell 
a man in northwest Iowa that he can go to 
Chicago and get a volume which he needs for 
research and which is in the field covered 
by Iowa State College. 


I do not say that we should turn our college 
libraries into circulating collections of books 
to be lent all over the state. I do say, 
however, that we are just as much responsible 
that library facilities be made available to 
farmers and those in rural communities in 
our states as that the farmers should be sup- 
plied with information on the best methods 
of growing corn. We, as professional librari- 
ans, have some duty toward the development 
of public library facilities in our states, of 
county libraries, and of the work of state li- 
brary commissions. Our direct service may 
be limited to the loan of unusual books, to 
general book publicity, to the stimulation of 
reading through radio talks, lectures, short- 
courses, homemakers week, etc. Certainly no 
course for homemakers is complete if it 
ignores books in the home and children’s 
reading. 

In the case of alumni, there have been many 
proposals for alumni reading lists, etc. How 
far these have succeeded, I do not know. Pos- 
sibly alumni living in large cities need no 
help from college libraries. A large propor- 
tion of alumni of agricultural colleges are so 
placed that they do not have available certain 
material needed professionally for their re- 
search work and for their study. In some 
individual cases, certain aid has been given. 
It remains to be seen how far, such service 
should go and along what lines it should de- 
velop. 

The solution of all of these projects is be- 
yond my ability. I wish I could say that there 
was one item on this list which Iowa State 
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College was performing to my satisfaction. 
There is not one. 

I should like to see a closer union of the 
libraries of the land grant colleges in the 
way of exchange of information. If one 
library goes forward in any line, it helps 
all the rest of us if we know the facts and 
can use the information. I would like to 
see Agricultural Library Notes expanded 
with more notices of new developments in 
various libraries. It is of course up to us 
to put some work on it. I wish that the at- 
tractive radio programs of the Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College could have been sent to 
all land grant colleges as an example of what 
a library staff can do. Possibly some com- 
mittees of this section could make a study 
of certain activities such as instruction of 
freshmen, exchange of publications, biblio- 
graphic form, radio material, etc., and report 
from time to time as to what is being done. 
The greatest incentive to progress I have 
found to be the example of other institutions. 


There followed a discussion of the meth- 
ods and amount of time devoted to the in- 
struction of students in the use of the li- 
brary, which developed the fact that instruc- 
tion in the use of the library varied from 
one semester hour for all freshmen to two 
groups of lectures, five in the fall and five 
in the spring. It was agreed that such in- 
struction was an important matter, but was 
a very heavy burden for the poorly manned 
agricultural library. The discussion devel- 
oped the point that this work has an impor- 
tant bearing on teaching students to make 
proper bibliographic entries for theses, and 
saves much time in the long run for stu- 
dents, library worker, and instructors. 

Mr. Severance of Missouri brought up the 
matter of the great need for a centralized 
distribution agency in institutions which is- 
sue publications of any kind. He introduced 
the resolution following which was duly sec- 
onded and passed without dissent: 

Whereas, it becomes necessary for libra- 
rians to write to several departments of some 
universities for the acquisition of their pub- 


lications. such as bulletins, studies and mono- 
graphs, instead of to a central agency, 


Be It Resolved, by the Agricultural Libraries 
Section of the American Library Association 
that it request the librarians of such universi- 
ties and colleges to make an effort to secure 
the centralization of the distribution of their 
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publications so as to facilitate the acquisition 
and distribution of such publications. 

In the absence of Grace Derby of Kan- 
sas, the Chairman asked Mr. Lewis of New 
Hampshire to read a statement which Miss 
Derby had sent as a contribution to the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Brown’s paper. It outlined 
the work being done at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College and was entitled AcRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE LIBRARIES AND RADIO BROAD- 
CASTING. 

“T am going to present briefly the work of 
our station, which was installed two years 
ago. With this discussion I am sending you 
some copies of the programs as worked out 
for the year 1926-27 for the broadcasting 
station of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

“At present our reference department is 
broadcasting the current events once each 
week on the Rural School programs at 9:00 
a.m. So far as our station is able to deter- 
mine there are about 100 schools in Kansas 
which have receiving sets and of course one 
never knows how many more sets may be 
tuned in. As the work of the station is or- 
ganized we are trying to cooperate in every 
way that we are able. 

“What more could we do? Our director 
and the library staff wish it were possible to 
have enough books available that references 
might be given in connection with the talks 
and the books circulated to those who are 
interested enough to make a further study of 
the subject.” 


The next speaker on the program was James 
G. Hodgson, librarian of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, who de- 
scribed the library of that institution as fol- 
lows :* 

“The International Institute of Agriculture 
is supported by seventy-one different coun- 
tries for the collection and distribution of in- 
formation concerning agriculture in all its 
phases—scientific, economic, sociological, and 
other aspects. The Institute does not do any 
original work of its own...except the col- 
lection of statistics and the publishing of a 
few studies on particular problems, such as 
efforts to control grasshoppers or the study 
of quarantine and plant diseases....All pub- 
lications are in several languages....In the 





* Abstract. 


seventeen years’ development of the Institute, 
a large library has grown up. Efforts have 
been made to have a well-rounded and com- 
plete collection. So that we have 3,500 peri- 
odicals regularly and on our book shelves 
something like 6,000 serials. We lack, par- 
ticularly in the serial sets, large numbers of 
volumes....It took nine months to get 
fairly accurate ideas of its size. When I 
arrived in Rome we thought we had 90 or 
100 thousand volumes but found later that we 
had 160 or 180 thousand volumes. When I 
arrived, I discarded volumes by the thou- 
sand, such as complete serial sets on the in- 
sane asylums....A donation for the reor- 
ganization of the library was obtained. By 
this means funds were obtained for the train- 
ing of students....We tried to leave the 
classed catalog alone as much as possible.... 
The collections are enormous and possess the 
greatest possibilities. We are trying to put 
our library on the same basis as the American 
agricultural libraries. This library should be 
a cooperative center for European libraries. 
We are trying to introduce in the agricultural 
library field the cooperative effort that is so 
characteristic in American libraries....and to 
eradicate national boundary lines....The col- 
lections date back to 1909 and we can be a 
clearing house for the American libraries 
when they wish something foreign for their 
American collections. We have received great 
help from Miss Barnett of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and also help from the 
Library of Congress and the British Mu- 
seum, London....If you are in Europe, come 
and visit us.” 


The next paper on the program was a re- 
port of progress on the compilation of the 
INDEXES TO THE OFFICIAL SOURCES OF STATE 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, by Margaret T. 
Olcott of the Library of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, as follows: 

“Fifteen months have passed since the Ag- 
ricultural Libraries Section decided at its last 
meeting to further in every way possible the 
indexing of the state official agricultural sta- 
tistics of the various states. During that 
period the actual accomplishment has been as 
follows: 


“Alabama. The index for Alabama has 
been made, mimeographed and 500 copies dis- 
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tributed. This first edition is almost ex- 
hausted and a new run has been asked for. 


“Oklahoma. The Oklahoma index is 
practically ready for editing and typing. Okla- 
homa was the first state to send someone to 
Washington from its state agricultural library 
to compile the index to its agricultural sta- 
tistics. Icelle Wright, Oklahoma State Agri- 
cultural College, worked in the Library of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
the first of July until the middle of Septem- 
ber—ten weeks and two days of intensive 
work—and finished the indexing with the 
exception of a few items which she may se- 
cure from: the files of the State Department 
of Agriculture. We do not know how long 
it will be before this index will be available. 
It will be printed by the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural College. Margaret Walters, of the 
same institution, joined Miss Wright for two 
weeks and compiled an annotated list of the 
unofficial sources of agricultural statistics in 


the state. This list will accompany the in- 
dex. 
“California. Indexing California’s agri- 


cultural statistics is a colossal task! Louise O. 
Bercaw of the Library of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics has been working inter- 
mittently for almost a year, indexing the of- 
ficial statistics. The amount of material thus 
compiled is already greater in volume than 
Alabama and Oklahoma combined and Miss 
Bercaw thinks it is not yet half finished. 


“California is one of the states whose un- 
official statistics are extensive and important. 
They are being indexed by Mrs. M. J. Ab- 
bott, agricultural reference librarian of the 
University of California, and her assistants. 
A letter from Mrs. Abbott dated September 
23, 1926, says: ‘Concerning our work on the 
“Unofficial Sources of California Agricul- 
tural Statistics’ I can report that we have 
about finished the first draft of our compil- 
ation.’ 


“Idaho. A preliminary list of the sources 
of the agricultural statistics of Idaho has been 
compiled in the library of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. It was compiled as an 
exhibit of the type of list which it might be 
possible for each agricultural college library 
to make as a preliminary to the detailed in- 
dex. Though in no sense taking the place 
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of the detailed index, we think that such a 
list is better than nothing for the economist 
and statistician as well as for the librarian. 


“Maryland. A survey of Maryland prices 
of agricultural and other products was planned 
by one of the Divisions of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the library was 
asked to supply a list of the sources where 
such prices would be found. In compiling 
this list quite a start has been made towards 


a preliminary list similar to the one for 
Idaho. 


“So much for progress actually made. 
Compared with what we hoped for, it seems, 
discouragingly small. We must not fail, 
however, to take courage from the reception 
accorded the only published index, compiled 
by Alabama. 


“W. A. Lloyd, regional agent in charge of 
extension work in the western states, wrote, 
‘We are in need of these source books right 
now and our work is held back and handi- 
capped because we do not have them.’ Frank 
Andrews, agricultural statistician for Utah, 
wrote ‘the scope, arrangement and detailed 
treatment are precisely what are needed in 
such a bibliography....A bibliography of a 
more general nature, and lacking precise de- 
tails, would lead many a harassed investi- 
gator on a “wild goose chase.”’ ” 


The Chairman then asked Miss Barnett to 
read the report of the Committee on the 
Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial Fund. 
This report is published elsewhere in the 
Proceedings. (See p. 394.) Miss Barnett 
called attention to the fact that Max Meisel 
was in the audience. Mr. Meisel won the 
first award of the Oberly prize for volume I 
of his Bibliography of American natural his- 
tory. Mr. Meisel came forward and made a 
few remarks on the progress of this bibli- 
ography, volume II of which is soon to be 
printed. 


The Chairman then asked for the report of 
the Nominating Committee, which consisted 
of Kathryne Stanford, chairman, Mabel Col- 
cord and Alice Atwood. The slate they 
brought in for the coming year was Clari- 
bel R. Barnett for chairman, W. P. Lewis 
for secretary. It was moved and seconded and 
unanimously carried that the report of the 
Nominating Committee be accepted. 
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It is of interest to note that nineteen states 
were represented at this meeting by librarians 
from the land grant colleges and experiment 


stations, besides librarians from other states 
and several foreign countries. 


Mary G. Lacy, Secretary. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


The third annual meeting of the Art Refer- 
ence Round Table was held on October 5, 
The chairman, Antoinette Douglas, presided 
and Gladys Caldwell acted as secretary. 

Miss Douglas announced that the attend- 
ance of about eighty at the second meeting 
was double that of the first, showing a grow- 
ing interest in the subjects discussed. Such 
meetings can no longer be considered experi- 
mental. The usefulness of the Round Table 
has only begun, for many subjects of vital 
importance have not as yet been touched upon, 
such as music exhibits, the possibility of com- 
piling a readers’ guide to art periodicals, the 
training of art librarians, prints and color 
reproductions, and lantern slides. 

Earl W. Browning, Peoria Public Library, 
spoke briefly on art work in the small li- 
brary. He stressed the fact that it is not 
necessary to have a large appropriation in 
order to accomplish satisfactory results. Con- 
sider the great interest in flower gardens, and 
in cheap colored prints which are bought by 
those who cannot afford original paintings. 
Every library, no matter how small, should do 
something toward supplying this need for 
beauty, if it is only to display a single picture 
each day. It is as reasonable to cater to this 
need as to those of the schools or the business 
men, 

Maud Durlin Sullivan of El Paso, Texas, 
then spoke of art exhibits for the small 
library and their financing. She described the 
“lobby gallery” which she created by the aid 
of screens at the entrance of the library. Such 
a position has the advantage of catching the 
eye of all who enter. No attempt was made 
to hang oil paintings because of the difficulty 
of lighting. It was easier to maintain high 
standards by confining the exhibits to etch- 
ings, drawings, lithographs, and colored prints. 
Many art firms were glad to cooperate. They 
made up the exhibit, the only expense to the 
library being the cost of transportation which 
is usually from five to six dollars both ways. 

In a town where there are neither art shops 


nor museums such service by the library is of 
the greatest importance, but even the larger 
cities should have it, as many busy people visit 
their library when they have not the time for 
the museum. It also gives the library the 
opportunity to raise the aesthetic standards of 
its citizens. 

The discussion following Mrs. Sullivan’s 
talk brought out the necessity of having the 
exhibit explained either by the attendants or 
by prepared notes. Another point made was 
the danger of spoiling one’s joy of discovery 
by any obvious attempt to educate. 

Susan A. Hutchinson of the Brooklyn 
Museum described an exhibit which is to be 
sent to the museums of the Middle West and 
the Coast cities during the next two years. It 
deals with art for children as shown in mod- 
ern European children’s books. There will be 
four hundred and fifty mounted examples ar- 
ranged according to country. Such an exhibit 
will be of interest to parents and children, 
teachers, welfare workers, and art students. 

A paper was read on THE FRICK ART REF- 
ERENCE LIBRARY OF NEW YORK CITY by 
Ethelwyn Manning. 

“The Frick Art Reference Library was in- 
spired by the Henry Clay Frick Collection of 
Paintings which will eventually be given to 
the city of New York. This Library, under 
the directorship of Helen Clay Frick, the 
daughter of Henry Clay Frick, offers to the 
public an opportunity for study through its 
photograph and book collections on American 
and European painting and drawing. The 
Witt Library in London has been and still is 
its pattern and guide. 

“The Library was opened to the public in 
June 1924. The preparatory work was started 
in November 1921 with a staff of three in 
temporary quarters in the Frick residence. 
We now have a library building and a staff 
of twenty-four, besides which we often seek 
outside help from libraries, museums, and art 
critics of longer experience than our own. 
The Library is located at 6 East 71st Street, 
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New York City, and is open from 10 to 4, 
Mondays to Fridays; 10 to 12, Saturdays. 


“We have a collection of about eighty 
thousand photographs of which about one- 
third has been classified and indexed, and a 
great many photographs on which there has 
not yet been time to work. 


“In acquiring photographs, our general 
policy has been to procure, first of all, photo- 
graphs of paintings in collections less easy of 
access than those in public museums. In the 
summer of 1924 an arrangement was made to 
take photographs of paintings in small Italian 
museums and churches, not to be found in the 
Alinari, Anderson, and Brogi series. With 
the assistance of the art departments of sev- 
eral colleges, we are buying photographs of 
illuminated manuscripts which have been 
taken abroad. We also have regular agents 
in England, France, and Italy who are con- 
stantly buying for the Library. 


“One member of the staff devotes his time 
to photographing the exhibitions and private 
collections in New York City and the vicinity. 
About once a year he journeys South, and he 
has photographed collections in Charleston, 
Richmond, Baltimore, and their neighborhoods. 
We keep records of interesting collections 
which cannot be followed up at once, for 
future expeditions. Southerners and New 
Englanders are vastly interested in family his- 
tory and much genealogical information is 
gathered through these trips. It is amazing 
to find how sketchy some of the family rec- 
ords are. Realizing how easily such records 
are lost, we have had a long campaign for 
photographs of representative paintings by 
living American artists, The responses from 
the ‘Moderns’, as we call them, have been 
very generous and often entertaining. 

“We also buy a great many photographs 
from picture galleries and museums, seldom 
trying to get a complete museum collection, 
but specializing, it may be, in a museum ex- 
hibition, or in the work of a certain artist or 
school of which we aim to make a complete 
record. For instance, the executors of the 
John Singer Sargent estate in this country 
have asked us to collect as far as possible 
photographs of all his paintings. Examples 
of special exhibitions of which we have tried 
to get photographs are the Neagle and Sully 
exhibitions held at the Pennsylvania Academy 
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of the Fine Arts and the Bellows exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum. We have the 
complete set of photographs used in the cata- 
log of Gilbert Stuart’s paintings compiled by 
the late Lawrence Park. Valuable gifts often 
help us in this specialization. The daughter 
of J. Alden Weir gave us many photographs 
of her father’s paintings which she had col- 
lected in preparation for writing his life, 
Owners of private collections sometimes send 
us sets of photographs of their pictures. 


“We buy a great many extra books to cut 
up for our picture file. We also order three 
copies of each number of the art magazines 
which have good picture material, two of these 
for the picture file. 


“The photographs are arranged according 
to the Witt Library scheme. This is first by 
school, then alphabetically by artist under 
school, with further subject subdivisions un- 
der the artist, the most important of which 
are: Bible, allegorical, architecture, book illus- 
trations, landscapes, seascapes, genre, portraits, 
figures other than portraits, animals. Each 
photograph is mounted and on the face and 
reverse of the mount is typed the history of 
the picture under these headings: on the front 
—artist, title, collection, size; on the back— 
date, engravings, reproductions, exhibitions, 
collections, description, bibliography, note. 
The photographs are then indexed on cards 
by artist, title, subject, and collection. 


“We do not lend photographs. We sell 
photographs for which we own the negatives, 
after first receiving a written permission from 
the owner to do so. We have no facilities for 
photostating nor for allowing our public to 
photostat in the Library. We possess about 
10,000 negatives. These are arranged numer- 
ically by the number given by our photog- 
rapher and are indexed on cards in four files, 
by number, artist, subject, if a portrait, and 
owner. 

“Our book collection is as yet small, con- 
sisting of about 20,000 volumes including 
periodicals and sales catalogs. It covers gen- 
eral books of reference, a few genealogical 
works, books on travel with an art emphasis, 
general art books, books on special artists 
and schools of painting, and catalogs of art 
museums, private collections, exhibitions and 
art sales. The books are for reference use 
in the Library. We have no loan collection. 
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“The classification was worked out in the 
Library. It is based on Dewey, but all ten 
places are given to painting and allied sub- 
jects. The 000’s are general works on paint- 
ing, ‘the 100’s American painting, the 200’s 
English painting, etc. the 900’s Russian, 
Swedish, etc. We have a more or less stand- 
ard dictionary catalog for the books. 


“The periodicals are indexed from 1922 to 
date. As time allows, the back file of a maga- 
zine is indexed. I wish very much that all 
the art libraries and museums could join 
forces to get the H. W. Wilson Company to 
take over this work. It would be an ex- 
pensive undertaking, but judging from our own 
experience it would be worth while in the 
long run. I have had a letter from Mr. 
Wilson about such an index, and find that it 
would cost $32,000 for three years, or about 
$11,000 for one year, which would mean from 
$100 to $150 each if we could find 100 sub- 
scribing libraries and museums. 


“Having at this length described our library 
equipment and methods, I should like to tell 
about our most interesting and varied public. 
You all know the visitor who asks this sort 
of question: ‘I own a painting which has been 
in the family for several generations. It is 
supposed to have been painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Will you trace its history for me, 
tell me its value, and where I may dispose 
of it?’ Of course, we here know that a satis- 
factory answer can seldom be given to such a 
question, but we can give real assistance to 
many of our inquirers. Picture dealers often 
use our records. Religious publishing compa- 
nies, publishers of histories, commercial and 
advertising concerns call upon us for photo- 
graphs to illustrate their publications or ask 
us where they may obtain suitable photo- 
graphs. Writers of all sorts come to us, some 
for magazine or newspaper articles; one man 
inquired for pictures for an iconographic legal 
history of the world which he was compiling. 
Often writers on a special artist ask our help 
in locating his works. One sweet old couple 
have the same passion for their family por- 
traits as is usually expended on family history. 
They spend day after day poring over our 
‘Early Americans,’ One of the most exciting 


calls is to give aid in working up a museum 
exhibition. 
satisfaction. 


Serious students are always a 
Students working for their mas- 





ter’s degrees use our books and pictures; li- 
brary school students come tc make bibliogra- 
phies on art subjects. We have helped to 
make a good many lectures of professors and 
teachers, I feel sure. When our photographs 
of illuminated manuscripts are in shape, we 
hope they will be of value to students and 
teachers. 

“Throughout this account of the Frick Art 
Reference Library it has been difficult not to 
make frequent mention of our director who 
with such enthusiasm and vision plans and 
often personally engages in carrying out many 
of the activities of the Library. Whatever 
progress the Library has made is due first 
of all to her, and then to our ex-officiis friends 
and advisers, to a most interested and efficient 
staff, and to our appreciative public. I should 
like to extend to you all a most cordial invita- 
tion to become members of this public, as 
well as to ask if we may not call upon you 
sometimes as advisers.” 


A paper was read on THE LIBRARY NEEDS OF 
A LITTLE THEATER* by Blanche K. S. Wappat, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Library, 
Pittsburgh. 

“The theater, that magic portrayer of our 
dreams and desires, stands for so much color, 
light, and romance in life, that it would seem 
heartless to penetrate its veils of illusion down 
to the framework and seams, and coldly ana- 
lyze its need of tools with which to sustain its 
dreams and make fast its color. The perfect 
production must seem to spring, an inspired 
work, from the mind of the director. But 
work, study, and research are necessary to 
bring about such a production, although in- 
spiration is not to be regarded lightly! Where, 
then, are resources available for this study 
and research which must figure in the back- 
ground of most successful plays? 

“In using the term ‘little theater’ I mean the 
art theater, the community theater, the 
neighborhood theater, the repertory theater. 
The terms seem to be interchangeable. I be- 
lieve that the library needs of the commercial 
theater, so called, are not so different from 
those of the little theater. Little theaters do 
not all function alike. The playhouse may be 
supported by a community, a society or club, 
or an individual; or it may be part of an in- 
stitution or school. In the latter class falls 


“* Abstract. 
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the theater which I have known best. I feel 
that as a proper preamble to my brief talk on 
the work which the library does for it, you 
should hear something of the history of the 
Drama School of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and its little theater. 


“In 1913 the Department of Drama was 
established under the direction of Thomas 
Wood Stevens, who has done so much to 
create and encourage art in the American 
theater. A curriculum was planned, a small 
theater beautifully designed and completely 
equipped was opened, and a most interesting 
course in dramatic art was offered. Through 
thirteen colorful years the theater has become 
more and more intimately a part of the Car- 
negie Institute, and an asset to Pittsburgh. 


“The department maintains as its principal 
laboratory this non-commercial repertory 
producing theater, in which about a hundred 
performances a season are given. For these 
performances the various elements of the 
productions are the work of the department; 
the scenery, the costumes, and lighting, the 
acting, and in some cases the plays. The 
theater itself is of great architectural interest. 
The stage is modern, and there is a large green 
room as well as dressing quarters, costume 
room, and a complete scene-painting room. 


“A great many interesting customs and 
traditions have become a part of the school 
life. The annual Shakespearean performance 
is given on or about April 23 and repeated 
many times during the ensuing weeks. Two 
gentlemen of Verona, A winter's tale, Richard 
II, Midsummer night’s dream, Twelfth night, 
The tempest, Romeo and Juliet, King John, 
Hamlet, have all been produced. There is a 
simple outdoor theater in the garden of Arts 
College. Here, in spring and summer, outdoor 
performances of plays and ballets are given. 


“One of the high spots in the year is the 
annual Arts Ball, in which all the departments 
of the college participate. Each ball is devoted 
to one country or period. Some of the most 
beautiful have been the Egyptian, the 
Medieval, the Fifteenth Century Spanish, the 
Chinese. All the costumes must be authentic 
and the designs approved by a committee. 
Needless to say, the library’s resources on 
costume are used to the limit during the two 
weeks preceding the ball. 


“How does the library of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology meet the needs of this 
active organization? It meets them, or tries 
to do so, with a collection of books, maga- 
zines, and plates on all of the arts, though it 
cannot put aside a collection of books and say, 
‘These are for the use of the Drama School,’ 


“The Arts Branch of the Institute library 
is located in the College of Fine Arts, on the 
main floor, easily accessible to the theater and 
offices of the Drama School. The books on 
literature, general and dramatic, are in the 
main library of the Institute, just across the 
drive. Carnegie Library with its large cir- 
culating collection, and its excellent reference 
and technology departments, is located close 
to the campus, and its resources are used by 
Se 


“Books of dramatic literature are not lent 
to the theater for prompt copies; at least not 
voluntarily. Available copies of a play, how- 
ever, are used by the students for preliminary 
reading to find if it is possible to cast it. If 
so, prompt copies are ordered by the Drama 
School, not by the library. These prompt 
copies are of course not suitable for library 
use afterwards, because of marginal notes and 
various symbols used during rehearsal. As 
historical documents they are sometimes ap- 
pealing. 

“Books used for research, or in the hope 
of inspiration, are usually of reference nature 
and must be used in the Arts Branch Library. 
Since the library is located so near the theater, 
this seldom causes inconvenience. The room 
is comfortable and attractive, with cushioned 
window seats for reading and very large tables 
for working, on which the largest books or 
portfolios may be used with ease. Libraries 
far distant from the theater using their re- 
sources, may wish to have more generous 
lending rules. One of the largest of the pub- 
lic libraries, I understand, sends material to 
the theater for reference use. This would be 
done, I suppose, only when the theater staff 
members are known to the library. 

“In recommending material, the librarian 
must of course be sure, or reasonably sure, 
that the illustrations offered are authentic. I 
have said that we use many plates and illustra- 
tions collected from magazines, original 
sketches, post cards, much miscellaneous mate- 
rial, for costumes, interiors, scenery. What 
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if the illustrator has been careless, or does 
not know the periods of art? Many fine 
illustrations, from the point of view of the 
person interested in color or drawing, are 
useless for period costumes, details, or archi- 
tecture. It can be seen how a production 
could be marred by the use of inaccurate 
reference material. 


“How can the librarian tell if an illustration 
is authentic? Naturally the library specialist 
cannot be also a trained architect, decorator, 
historian, and costume expert all in one. Well, 
we must depend on the judgment of experts 
in those branches first of all. Then, as mate- 
rial is handled and studied more and more, the 
librarian comes to be more and more an 
authority. In cases of doubt it is usually easy 
to compare the illustration in question with 
one representing the same general period in 
one of the standard authorities, or with an 
illustration by an artist of repute. Always 
remember, too, that standard authorities do 
not always agree. 

“I do not wish to have you think that the 
little theater burdens each production with a 
mass of details, worked out over-realistically, 
as an end, rather than as a means to an end. 
Many plays are of course presented with sim- 
ple hangings. But the director requires accu- 
rate background and detail, and consistency in 
costume and scenery. I suppose no one need 
object to any ancient play given with drapery 
as a background and modern costume through- 
out. But it would be distinctly bad, were 
scenery used, to have part of it Queen Anne, 
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Complying with President Belden’s request 
that the sections limit the number of their ses- 
sions this year, in order that there might be 
more time for general sessions, the Catalog 
Section allowed only one afternoon for its 
meeting. As the Constitution of the Section 
provides that “at each annual meeting of the 
Section two sessions shall be held” the after- 
noon was divided into two parts or sessions, to 
conform to the constitution. After adjourn- 
ing the first session the second followed imme- 
diately without intermission. 


and part plain Mary Ann; or to have some 
costume details Elizabethan and some Early 
Pullman period. One director has said that 
critics do not care so much if Hamlet’s cos- 
tume is late twelfth or early thirteenth cen- 
tury. They may reasonably object if part of 
his clothes are twelfth and part twentieth cen- 
tury. 

“Two theatrical directors, one in Cleveland 
and one in New York, told me recently that 
the need of library cooperation was very 
great; they have both been helped in the past 
by the library’s aid in having material assem- 
bled and special tables assigned for work and 
study. The attitude of the theater seems to 
indicate that any assistance the library can 
give will be deeply appreciated.” 

Mrs. Wappat spoke also of specific books 
and illustrative material used by the little the- 
ater. 


Mary Parsons of the Paris Library School 
spoke briefly of the difficulty in obtaining art 
specialists with library school training. There 
are sometimes young women, usually French, 
at the Paris Library School who would be 
glad to accept positions in America for a 
short time. 


Nominations were read by Frank Chase of 
the Boston Public Library. The officers elected 
for the coming year are: Ruth Wilcox, Cleve- 
land Public Library, chairman; and Gladys 
Caldwell, Los Angeles Public Library, sec- 
retary. 

Ruta Wrtcox, Secretary. 


SECTION 


First Session. 

The first session of the Catalog Section 
was held on Tuesday afternoon, October 5, in 
the convention hall of the Hotel Chelsea, and 
was called to order shortly after 2:30 p. m., 
with Mary E. Hyde of Simmons College, 
chairman, presiding. 

After a few words of thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the help that the officers had received 
in carrying on the work of the Section during 
the year, the Chairman made several announce- 
ments, calling special attention to the two 
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exhibits of the Section, one in Philadelphia, 
the other in Atlantic City. 


With the concurrence of the members the 
reading of the minutes of the Seattle meeting 
and of the midwinter meeting in Chicago was 
dispensed with. 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was 
then read and accepted. He reported that dur- 
ing the year 1925-1926, 254 individuals and 
seven regional groups had paid their dues in 
the Section. Cash on hand, July 30, 1925: 
$59.95. Cash on hand, Oct. 2, 1926: $198.62. 


The reports of committees followed. 


The report of the Directory Committee, 
Eliza Lamb, chairman, was read, in her ab- 
sence, by Gertrude Forstall of The John Cre- 
rar Library, and was as follows: 


“The Directory Committee has continued 
the work of the previous year. There are at 
present 546 catalogers registered. A supple- 
mentary address list of 140 names was pub- 
lished in the Library Journal of March 1, 
1926. 


“The original plan was to collect material 
for a directory in which the following items 
would be included: name, address, position, 
education, training, experience, special line of 
work, and publications. A large proportion of 
the registrations received give only the 
address. 


“The question arises, do catalogers wish an 
address book or a directory? The Committee 
feels that in either case the material collected 
during several years is unsatisfactory. For an 
address book it is out of date, as few changes 
are ever reported; for a directory it is both 
out of date and incomplete.” 


(Signed) Exr1za Lams, Chairman. 


The report was accepted as read, but no 
action was taken to determine the future 
policy of the Committee. 


The report of the Song Index Committee, 
Franklin F. Hopper, chairman, was read, in 
his absence, by the Secretary. Mr. Hopper 
stated that the Song Index went to press in 
the summer and that he had written an intro- 
duction for it, and further that a copy giving 
the preliminary matter and a few specimen 
pages of the text would be on exhibit during 
the conference. 


The report was accepted as read. 
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The report of the Committee on Forma- 
tion of Regional Groups of Catalogers, Mrs, 
Jennie T. Jennings, chairman, was read in her 
absence by the Secretary, and was as follows: 

“Herewith I am submitting my report as 
Chairman of the Committee on the Formation 
of Regional Groups of Catalogers for the 
year from July 1925 to August 31, 1926, ie. 
from the A. L.A. conference at Seattle, 1925, 
to the A.L.A. conference at Atlantic City, 
October, 1926. 

“The work of the year has been carried on 
steadily by all members of your Committee, 
although with varying results. A brief state- 
ment of the work of each member of the 
Committee follows: 


“Marion A. Cooke, Public Library, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has had as her territory 
the New England states, except Vermont, 
where Miss MacPherson continued the work 
begun by her the previous year. Miss Cooke 
has had quite a difficult field to cultivate. She 
suggests New Haven and Springfield as pos- 
sible centers for new groups. Probably the 
proximity to New York and Boston makes it 
more difficult to organize separate groups in 
this region. In the other New England states 
the catalogers are not numerous and they are 
quite widely separated. 

“Harriet D. MacPherson, of New York, 
has carried on the work in her section with 
her usual energy and success. She reports as 
follows on July 26, 1926: 

“In handing in my final report to you for 
this year I am pleased to inform you that I 
have succeeded in organizing regular groups 
in Pittsburgh and in Philadelphia. Vermont 
decided at their state meeting not to organize 
formally as a group of catalogers, but they 
voted to make a group meeting a regular part 
of the annual V.L.A. meeting, and at such 
meeting to elect a leader to arrange the pro- 
gram or discussion for the following year. 
Eleven members met together in this way this 
year.’ 

“The splendid work which Miss MacPherson 
has done deserves special recognition. 

“Kathleen Thompson, of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, made the following interesting report 
under date of August 3, 1926: 

“*The catalog section of the Southeastern 
Library Association at its meeting on April 
23, 1926, at Signal Mountain, Tennessee, or- 
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ganized as the Southeastern Regional Group 
of Catalogers and elected the following off- 
cers: Kathleen Thompson, Birmingham Pub- 
lic Library, chairman, and Flavel Wilkin, 
Carnegie Library of Nashville, secretary, 
these two officers, with another member to be 
appointed later by the Chairman, to form the 
executive committee. The Southeastern 
Regional Group of Catalogers includes eleven 
catalogers present qt the meeting and forty 
others who expressed interest in the organiza- 
tion of the group. 

“The aim of the group is to promote a spirit 
of unity and cooperation among the cata- 
logers of the Southeast and we hope to accom- 
plish this by meeting every other year in con- 
nection with one of the state meetings, thus 
reaching catalogers not often able to attend 
the larger library meetings.’ 

“Frances R. Foote, Catalog Department, 
Los Angeles Public Library, reports the or- 
ganization of the group at Los Angeles. 

“‘This group held a meeting this year in 
connection with the California State Library 
Association meeting June 3-5. Miss Foote 
says: ‘Here in Southern California there are 
a number of libraries fairly close together and 
large enough to employ catalogers; but for 
the most part, libraries in the remainder of 
the state are small and at too great a distance 
from each other for catalogers to get to- 
gether. Of course this is not true in the San 
Francisco region, and it does seem that a 
group should be successful there.’ 

“Kate M. Firmin, Catalog Department of 
the Seattle Public Library, has successfully 
carried on the work begun by Miss Brownell 
last year. Her report, dated August 4, 1926, 
follows: 

“*The Pacific Northwest Catalogers at their 
round table meeting held during the annual 
conference of the P.N.L.A., June 14-17, 
voted to form a regional group of catalogers. 
The territory includes British Columbia, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. Because of the distances, it was decided 
to hold meetings only at the time of the 
annual P.N.L.A. conference. A committee 
was appointed to draft a constitution which 
will be submitted at the next meeting. 

“The program this year consisted of two 
papers: The Intricacies of Subject Cross 
References, and Some Problems of Classi- 
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fication, each followed by a lively discussion, 
and a question box, which brought forth 
discussions of inventory, cooperation with 
other library departments, simplification of 
catalog cards, filing and many other subjects. 
An exhibit of catalog cards contributed by 
several libraries proved interesting.’ 

“Your Chairman has again carried on the 
work of fostering groups in the Northern 
Mississippi Valley. One new group, the 
Michigan Regional Group, was organized at 
the Tri-State Library Conference at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, October 21, 1925. Esther A. 
Smith, of the University of Michigan, was 
especially active in forming this group. She 
deserves special commendation for her en- 
thusiastic interest and her perseverance in 
promoting the organization of the group. 
Ruth D. McCollough of Flint, Michigan, as 
chairman, carried the group successfully 
through its first year. An interesting meet- 
ing was held the first of July, 1926, in con- 
nection with the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion meeting at Manistee. 

“There are several centers where it seems 
that groups might be organized with profit 
to the catalogers concerned. We hope that 
next year may bring results in those regions. 

“Enclosed is a list of all the regional groups, 
with dates of their organization correct as 
far as we have been able to obtain them. 
Perhaps there will be some corrections re- 
ported. We are giving the officers as reported 
up to August 1, 1926. 

“Your Chairman wishes to express her ap- 
preciation of the generous cooperation of all 
the members of our Committee, and especially 
of the cordial helpfulness and sympathetic 
understanding of the Chairman of the A. L. A. 
Catalog Section during this year’s work under 
quite trying conditions.” 

(Signed) Jennie T. Jennincs, Chairman. 

The report was accepted as read. 


The list of regional groups of catalogers, 
appended to Mrs. Jennings’ report may be 
given here briefly, including the date of or- 
ganization or earliest meeting in each case, 
but omitting the list of officers. 

Boston (Nov. 13, 1923) 

Capitol District, New York (State) (Oct. 
7, 1925) 

Central New York (Apr. 21, 1925) 

Chicago (Mar. 6, 1924) 

Los Angeles (Dec. 13, 1924) 
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Maryland, Virginia and Washington, D. C. 
(Nov. 23, 1924) 


Michigan (Oct. 21, 1925) 

New York (Feb. 16, 1923) 

Ohio Valley (Mar. 29, 1924) 

Pacific Northwest (June 14, 1926) 

Philadelphia (June 3, 1926) 

Pittsburgh (May 27, 1926) 

Southeastern (Apr. 23, 1926) 

Twin City (Nov., 1921) 

Western New York (1924) 

Western Reserve (1923) 

Mrs. Jennings had prepared a map showing 
the location of each group and this was ex- 
hibited in the Catalog Section booth during 
the conference. 

Following the reading of this report the 
Chairman announced that the report of the 
Nominating Committee would be postponed 
until later in the afternoon, when it was ex- 
pected that a member of the Committee would 
be present. 

New business was next in order. 

The Chairman stated that it had been her 
desire that the Catalog Section should accom- 
plish something notable and lasting to cele- 
brate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Library Association, 
something from which practically all libraries, 
both large and small, might benefit per- 
manently. 

She said in substance: “The issuing of 
printed cards by the Library of Congress for 
the past twenty-five years has been the biggest 
forward step yet taken in the line of catalog- 
ing service. The inclusion of the Library of 
Congress classification symbols on the cards 
has been of great benefit to libraries using 
that classification, but because the majority of 
libraries are classified by the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, there has been a wide-spread 
desire for many years that the D.C. number, 
as well as the L.C., should appear on the 
printed cards. It has been fully realized, 
however, that the Library of Congress can 
not be expected to furnish D.C. numbers, 
which are wholly valueless in its own work. 
Another matter of great importance is to 
have more analyticals made for composite 
works than it is possible for the Library of 
Congress to undertake. These two needs have 
been much discussed, but the question of 
financing such work has seemed in the past 


to be an almost insuperable difficulty. The 
best plan would, obviously, be to have the 
work done by a permanent body of workers 
with their headquarters at the Library of 
Congress, where practically all books for 
which cards are printed are available, where 
the cards are being printed for new books, 
and where cards for the older books are be- 
ing constantly reprinted to replenish the stock 
—making the addition of D.C. numbers 
feasible. Has the time not come when it is 
possible to bring these two desires to realiza- 
tion? The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, always interested in library activities, 
especially in the development of the smaller 
libraries, has promised the A.L.A. a very 
considerable sum for pushing library develop- 
ment. Has not the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation to the A.L.A. made this the 
right year for the Catalog Section to petition 
the A. L.A. to finance a corps of workers at 
the Library of Congress sufficient to do this 
work? In the new expenditures which the in- 
creased family income, so to speak, has 
made possible, no item would seem likely to 
meet with more enthusiasm from the various 
members of the family than would this 
from which practically all would benefit. 
With this plan in mind your Chairman sought 
the advice of various catalogers, including the 
Committee on Cataloging, and corresponded 
with Dr. Putnam and Mr. Milam, in order 
that the matter might be presented to the 
Section for consideration in as concrete a form 
as possible. At this stage we can only ask 
whether or not the Section wishes to approve 
cf the plan in general. With your approval 
in general the specific details would then have 
to be worked out with great care before the 
plan could be put into operation. All to whom 
the suggestion has been made have been 
highly sympathetic.” 

At this point the Chairman read selections 
from her correspondence with Dr. Putnam 
and Mr. Milam, and stated that several cata- 
logers had felt that the work should be 
carried on under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Cataloging, and further that the 
suggestion had been made that the matter of 
analyticals should be considered with a view 
to include more than card analyticals, if need 
be. 
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Theresa Hitchler, of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, then presented the following resolu- 
tion : 

Whereas, the catalogers of the country have 
for many years desired to have Decimal classi- 
fication numbers printed on Library of Con- 
gress cards, and also to have more analysis 
of composite works made than it is possible 
for the Library of Congress to undertake, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Catalog Section ask the 
Council to request the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association to consider 
financing such work, and if possible, making 
arrangements with the Library of Congress 
whereby the work may be carried on at that 
Library by a corps of experts working under 
direction of the Committee on Cataloging— 
it being definitely understood that the Library 
of Congress shall be put to no expense what- 
soever in connection with the work, that it 
shall have no responsibility for the work done, 
but that it shall have such general supervision 
of the corps of workers as will insure against 
their special work’s interfering with the ordi- 
nary work of the Library of Congress. 

On motion of Miss Hitchler, seconded by 
Mr. Hanson, 

Voted, That the 
unanimously. 


Dr. E. C. Richardson, of the Library of 
Congress, then said: 


“The attention of the Section has been 
called to the fact that the comprehensive work 
on classification on which Henry E. Bliss of 
the Library of the College of the City of 
New York has been engaged for some years 
is nearly ready for publication. This is by far 
the most exhaustive work on the history, 
theory, and application of classification at- 
tempted in our Association in its fifty years 
of activity. It has also important scientific 
and , Philosophical bearings and has _ been 
approved on these sides by competent experts. 
Several librarians have examined the work 
and believe it is a valuable contribution and 
useful reference thesaurus for all who are 
interested in applied classification. 


“The matter of publishing such a book is 
a serious practical problem, with which a 
scholar should not have to struggle alone. 
Since the work is of interest to science and 
philosophy, as well as to libraries, it is likely 
that it would be better to have it published 
by some high class general publisher rather 
than by the A.L.A., but it should be pub- 
lished in some way. 


resolution be adopted 
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“I take pleasure, therefore, in submitting 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Editorial Committee of 
the A. L.A. be asked by this Section to give 
favorable attention to the merits of the pro- 
posed publication of Henry E. Bliss, ‘The 
Organization of Knowledge and the Classifi- 
cation of Books,’ and in their discretion to aid 
diligently in securing a publisher.” 

After remarks by Mr. Jones, Miss Mann, 
and others the resolution was adopted. 


The following suggestion by David J. Hay- 
kin, of the New York State Library, was pre- 
sented to the Section for consideration at the 
request of the Capitol District Group of 
Catalogers, and was read by the Secretary: 

Would it be feasible for the Library of 
Congress, or the American Library Associa- 
tion in conjunction with it, to undertake the 
printing of subject headings for subscribing 
libraries in sheets, on stock similar to, but 
heavier than that used by the Library of 
Congress for its proof-sheets? Each sheet 
might contain five to ten entries, the subscrib- 
ing libraries to cut them up and use them as 
an authority list of subject headings. Each 
subject heading entry might also include a 
list of references to be made to it, from it, 
or both, together with annotations explaining 
distinctions to be drawn between closely re- 
lated or nearly synonymous headings. 

Brief remarks were made by Miss Mann, 
Miss Hiss, and Mr. Haykin, but no action 
was taken. 


Margaret Mann, of the University of 
Michigan Library School, then read an Eng- 
lish translation of the following letter, which 
was addressed, under date of July 6, 1926, to 
the Secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation by Roland-Marcel, general adminis- 
trator of la Bibliothéque nationale: 


“Vous n’ignorez pas que la Bibliothéque 
nationale fait actuellement exécuter le réper- 
toire méthodique de ses fiches du ‘fonds ancien’ 
(M a Z), de ses ‘anonymes’, et de son ‘fonds 
musical’ au moyen d’un procédé photograph- 
ique nouveau. 

“Le systéme employé mettra entre les mains 
des lecteurs pour 1933 un catalogue provisoire 
d'un million de fiches qui contiendra des ren- 
seignements bibliographiques dont 1l’ensemble 
ne pourra étre imprimé, moyennant plusieurs 
millions de francs, avant la fin de ce siécle au 
plus tot. Cette initiative constitue donc une 
innovation d’un caractére exceptionnellement 
moderne. 
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“J’ai pensé que certaines bibliothéques amér- 
icaines auraient intérét 4 posséder un tel cata- 
logue. I! me semble en particulier que celles 
de Washington (Congrés), Cambridge (Har- 
vard), Baltimore (Johns Hopkins), Columbia 
(Université), Minneapolis (Université), ainsi 
que la Smithsonian Institution, qui recoivent 
notre Catalogue Général des Imprimés, se 
procureraient volontiers notre nouveau cata- 
logue photographique, car celui-ci n’est en 
quelque sorte que le modéle provisoire de 
notre grand Inventaire. 

“Je vous serais obligé, en conséquence, de 
faire savoir 4 vos collégues, chefs des grandes 
bibliothéques des Etats Unis, que la Biblio- 
théque nationale accepterait volontiers de leur 
livrer 4 des conditions pécuniaires trés avan- 
tageuses un exemplaire de son nouveau cata- 
logue photographique, et le prix, qu’on peut 
dés a présent évaluer 4 quelques centaines de 
mille francs, serait d’autant plus réduit que 
plusieurs établissements s’en porteraient acqué- 
reur. J’ajoute que le British Museum est en 
rapport avec nous actuellement pour le méme 
objet. 

“Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Secrétaire 
général, l’assurance de mes sentiments de par- 
faite considération et de haute sympathie.” 

(Signed) L’Administrateur-général : 
RoLtaANpD-MARCEL. 


Miss Mann then explained that when she 
was in Paris she saw the catalog that is being 
photographed. The catalog is not being pho- 
tographed on cards, but on sheets, each sheet 
being a photograph of several cards blocked 
together. These sheets are then to be bound 
into books. 

Mary Burnham, of the H. W. Wilson 
Company, editor of the United States Cata- 
log, then presented a problem for discussion. 
This concerned the headings under U.S. in 
the new edition of the United States Catalog. 
At present they are given in the inverted form, 
but requests have been received to have them 
given in the Library of Congress form, and 
she asked for an expression of opinion from 
the catalogers present as to the better form. 

Mr. Haykin said that in a small library it 
made little difference which form was used, 
but that in a large library with many cards 


under U. S., the inverted form seemed pref- 
erable, and he favored the inverted form for 
the United States Catalog. Nina Browne 
suggested that the headings might be written 
in the straight form, and that they could then 
be arranged by the key words, such words to 
be emphasized by using different type. Miss 
Burnham then asked for a show of hands, 
first for those in favor of the straight form 
and then for those in favor of the inverted 
form. The opinion of the members was about 
evenly divided. On motion of Mr. Hanson, 

Voted, That the question be laid on the 
table. 

As it was now possible to have the report 
of the Nominating Committee the Chairman 
asked that it be given. This Committee was 
composed of Sula Wagner, St. Louis Public 
Library, chairman; James B. Childs, Library 
of Congress, and Beatrice Welling, Vancouver 
Public Library. In the absence of Miss Wag- 
ner, Mr. Childs reported as follows: for chair- 
man, 1926-1927, Wilmer L. Hall, Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, Virginia; for secre- 
tary-treasurer, Winifred G. Barnstead, Tor- 
onto Public Library, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

The report was accepted as read, and upon 
motion the new officers were declared duly 
elected. 

There being no further business the Chair- 
man then explained the necessity of dividing 
the afternoon into two parts or sessions, in 
order to comply with President Belden’s re- 
quest and at the same time to conform to 
the constitution of the Section. She said that 
it seemed the logical thing to do to close 
the first session at this joint just before the 
formal papers of the day were to be pre- 
sented. 

On motion of Sophie K. Hiss, of the 
Cleveland Public Library, 

Voted, That the first session be adjourned, 


to reconvene immediately for the second ses- 
sion. 


Second Session. 


The second session of the Catalog Section 
was held on Tuesday afternoon, October 5, 
at 4:15 p.m., immediately following the first 
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session, with Mary E. Hyde, chairman, pre- 
siding. The first paper on the program was: 


CLASSIFICATION: 1876-1926. 


By Ernest C. RICHARDSON, Consultant in 
Bibliography, Library of Congress 


At the recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, Professor Thorpe, President of the 
Chemical Section, called the increase of 
libraries and the increase of cemeteries two 
of the growing problems of modern civiliza- 
tion, and suggested cremation as the solution 
for both. The human mind, he says, stands 
appalled at the prospect of the situation a 
hundred years hence. This recalls the fact 
that Secretary Hughes a few years since 
was also appalled at the prospect and feared 
that, at the present rate of increase, “no one 
can master his material.” This is the point of 
the matter, the mastery of material—the in- 
tellectual worker swamped by quantity. 


Now this problem of the endless making of 
many books is a real problem, a big problem, 
and a problem of modern civilization, but it is 
not a new problem, nor is it very appalling if 
the true solution is applied. The true solution 
is, however, not cremation but classification 
—the subdividing of material into manageable 
groups. Classification is in fact the sufficient 
method of mastering material however great 
—the true solution of the problem of book 
quantity. The true motto for great libraries 
is Divide and conquer. Classify to the last 
ditch. The A. L.A. has made no greater con- 
tribution to civilization in the last fifty years 
than its promotion of classification. 


The problem is undoubtedly big. On its 
face it is appalling. Probably a million mil- 
lion of books have already been produced. 
The annual output of new books demands 
the shelving space of perhaps ten thousand 
million octavo volumes. In a hundred years 
this would mean another million million. If 
those bibliographic fanatics who hold that 
every scrap of print is sacred and nothing 
should be destroyed, should have their way, 
all existing library buildings would have to 
be enlarged twenty fold this year. In one 
hundred years it would take three hundred 
thousand Libraries of Congress to contain 
them—twenty-five million miles of shelving— 
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a thousand times the present library capacity 
of the world. 


It is small wonder that men, taking pro- 
duction on its face, have for three thousand 
years since the Hebrew Preacher stated the 
problem, been appalled by the increase of 
books, and, taking counsel of desperation 
rather than reason, have looked for relief to 
cremation or some other form of destructive 
solution. 


Strictly speaking cremation is not a solu- 
tion of the problem at all. It is, like pulping 
or pulverization, only a method of disposing 
of the results of selective elimination or 
weeding. The solution involved is weed- 
ing or the elimination of the unfit, and in 
the disposal of dead books cremation is 
only one of several methods and not always 
the most effective. When the problem was 
first realized, indeed, cremation was so far 
from effective that it preserved rather than 
destroyed. At that time a vast majority of 
the world’s books were of clay. The more 


. they were baked the longer their life expecta- 


tion. 


Weeding is the method. Cremation is 
merely a favorite way of disposing of its 
weeds. This method of destructive selection 
has, however, in fact been the favorite and 
perhaps the only recognized method of meet- 
ing the problem. There have been many 
famous applications of it. Some two thousand 
years ago a Chinese Emperor destroyed with 
his own hands all books in his library except 
those in two or three selected subjects and inci- 
dentally destroyed four hundred odd librarians 
who would not do likewise. A thousand years 
later, it is alleged (wrongly to be sure) that 
the Alexandrian Library was burnt because 
whatever was worth knowing was in the 
Koran and whatever was not Koran might 
therefore just as well be burnt. Since then 
Christians have had many a book burning 
of Korans in the same spirit. If those who 
burnt Korans and those who burnt everything 
but Korans had their way the problem might 
indeed be fully solved and the world swept 
bare ready for a fresh start. This is the logic 
of selective elimination where men’s tastes 
differ so much. 


The trouble with selective cremation has 
always been that the wrong books are apt 
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to be burnt. If cremation were confined to 
dead books it would be an unqualified blessing, 
but in the erratic history of mankind it has 
happened more often than not that books were 
burned not because they were dead but be- 
cause they were too much alive or because 
literary coroners could not tell the quick from 
the dead. This is the vice of weeding in gen- 
eral. Few men are experts in the manifold 
uses which make a book alive. They tend to 
think that the book for which they have no 
use is not useful, and to scrap it, whereas 
what is one man’s poison is often another 
man’s meat, and the book destroyed by one 
is just what is wanted by another. Therefore 
the negative solution of weeding—the artificial 
selection of the unfit which has been in gen- 
eral the only recognized solution—has proved 
ineffective and dangerous to the problem of 
mastering material, because it often destroys 
primary and irreplaceable material. It is by 
facing the problem, not as the destruction of 
the unfit but as the salvation of the useful, 
that the problem is to be solved. 


Moreover, it is precisely by dwelling on the 
destructive aspects rather than on the con- 
structive, that the problem becomes appalling 
at all. When the mind is fixed constructively 
on saving for every man his material and all 
his material, the problem becomes simplified 
to the ultimate. It is in each case reduced to 
one copy of every work wanted by the worker, 
gathered for him and put where he can master 
it with the minimum expenditure of time and 
energy. This is the method of division—each 
man the material on his subject. 


Thus it is the failure to face the enormous 
quantity of books as a wealth of material to 
be mastered rather than a jungle to be 
weeded which has led to panic and cremation. 


Looked at without terror one can make dis- 
tinctions and the mass melts away rapidly. 
Three distinctions are effective: first, a dis- 
tinction between the increase of books and 
the increase of libraries, then one between 
works and copies, then one between mass and 
mass broken up into manageable units through 
classification. These distinctions made, quan- 
tity ceases to be appalling. 


The difference between the quantity of 
books produced and the quantity of books 





in libraries is the difference between one 
and a thousand. Something like an English 
billion of books has been produced but less 
than an American billion survives in libraries, 
Books increase perhaps ten thousand millions 
annually, but libraries only one hundred mil- 
lions. Somehow the natural elimination of 
unfit books by cremation, pulverizing, or pulp- 
ing, disposes of ninety-nine and nine-tenths per 
cent of books produced before the problem of 
the selective elimination of books in libraries 
begins. When we talk of weeding therefore 
we mean only the weeding out of the less 
fit from this small remnant. It is true that 
many libraries still need weeding, although 
rather by redistribution than by cremation, but 
this problem in fact is very small indeed com- 
pared with the mass produced. It hardly ap- 
plies to one-tenth of one per cent of books 
produced, and the cremation solution applies 
to much less than one-tenth of the one-tenth 
of one per cent. Still it is a large and practi- 
cal problem. No doubt out of 150,000,000 


books in American libraries at least twenty 


per cent could be redistributed or destroyed 
with a positive gain in the mastery of 
material, and a housing space gain of perhaps 
fifteen million volumes—that is to say, fifteen 
million dollars. 


Again the confusion between works and 
copies has unnecessarily increased the illusion 
of quantity and the resulting panic. The bil- 
lion surviving books represent only some ten 
million works with an average of a hundred 
copies each, variously distributed. In master- 
ing his material a man deals with works not 
copies. There is nothing very appalling about 
mastering ten million works. We already have 
libraries with one-fifth this number—and on 
the whole among public libraries the larger 
the library is the better its material is mas- 
tered, although the best types of thorough 
mastery to the last detail are found in some 
of the small highly specialized libraries. In 
any event up to ten million works there is 
nothing appalling in the problem of master- 
ing the material, even if ten million works 
mean a hundred million of analytical titles 
contained in these ten million works. Method 
and money—and not so much money really— 
can easily do it. This is proved by the modern 
great libraries. 
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This leads to the final fallacy which makes 
book production quantity appalling to the un- 
thinking. This is the fallacy of looking at 
these ten million works as a mass, instead of 
dividing the mass up into manageable units 
by classification and mastering them singly. 
Every man’s material is at most a very small 
fraction of the whole, however many works 
it may involve. The problem is simply to 
segregate for each man his material—to take 
it out of its haystack and organize it. In 
short the key is classification, and the big 
rough constructive contribution to classifica- 
tion is library classification. No one can mas- 
ter his material if he must himself hunt each 
item out of ten millions. It is a simple matter, 
however, if it is all put in pigeon-holes. 
Library classification does just this, first by 
grouping books on the shelves, second by 
grouping card references to these books and 
the analytical references to these books in 
catalogs. Shelf classification and subject cata- 
logs, whether systematic or dictionary, alpha- 
betical or classed, are the machinery. 

The A. L. A. discussion of classification dur- 
ing the past fifty years has brought out many 
things with clearness. The discussions began 
with the question of fixed and relative loca- 
tion. It proceeded to the questions of broad 
and close classification. These brought out 
clearly the fact that classification is not needed 
until the quantity becomes considerable, and 
the further fact that when the quantity be- 
comes very great the most minute subdivision 
is profitable. In short, it has shown experi- 
mentally that classification is the solution of 
the problem of quantity among books. 

The discussion of alphabetical and system- 
atic classification, whether for books on the 
shelves or cards in the catalogs, has further 
brought out the value of dividing into the 
smallest concrete classes—the most minute 
groups to which a specific name can be given. 

The many discussions of detail as to shelf 
and catalog classification and notations have 
all had as their subconscious basis this fact, 
that the solution of the problem of quantity 
and the method of enabling a man to master 
this material is classification. 

The story of practical library classification 
during the past fifty years is to be read in the 
light of this fact. It is a story not of devel- 
oping theory but of progressive application. 
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Almost all the practical principles which enter 
into applied classification today were recog- 
nized and applied by the founders of the 
A.L.A. Little has been added to the relative 
location, decimal, and mnemonic principles of 
Mr. Dewey, and the mixed letter and figure, 
author initial and expansive principles of Cut- 
ter. Some progress has been made in adjust- 
ing the schedules of classification to modern 
scientific usage and in the clarification of the 
principles. The Library of Congress system 
and the system of Bliss are undoubtedly 
nearer modern scientific usage than the Deci- 
mal classification has ever been, or even the 
Cutter system, and the work of Bliss on the 
philosophy of classification has been a real 
contribution to interpretation. 


The main progress, however, has been not 
in theory but in the application. Here the 
story is one of great and rapid progress in 
the concrete solution of the problem of num- 
bers. By the same token it is the story of 
unmeasured contribution to the simplification 
of the work of learning, and the task of stu- 
dents in mastering their material. In 1876 a 
thin pamphlet of forty-two pages could con- 
tain the Dewey Decimal or Amherst system, 
at that time only partly applied to the library 
of less than forty thousand volumes for which 
it was invented, and at a time when the 
largest American library was figured at four 
hundred thousand volumes, and the total num- 
ber of the world’s books was reckoned as two 
million titles. In 1926 the just completed 
Library of Congress classification forms a 
small shelfful of stout volumes applied to a 
library of three million four hundred thousand 
volumes, and the number of titles for a uni- 
versal library is estimated at ten million. 


Meanwhile with the rapid increase of books 
the Decimal Classification system of 1876 
itself has differentiated more and more until 
it takes a fat volume in the standard form 
and a prodigious one in the Brussels form to 
contain it, and it has been applied to thousands 
of libraries. The standardized values pro- 
duced by this are incalculable. The secret of 
this success is in part the soundness of the 
principle of decimal notation, including its 
mnemonic features, but it is almost equally 
due to the fact that it has been subject indexed 
with remarkable skill and completeness. The 
now finished Library of Congress system is 
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beginning to compete seriously with it because 
on the whole its subdivisions are more mod- 
ern, but more especially because the extensive 
use of Library of Congress cards allows the 
automatic application of its notation. Some 
seventy-five libraries have adopted it and now 
that it is finished and the work of perfecting 
indexes is going on, it is likely to be more 
largely adopted among the nearly four thou- 
sand libraries which use the L. C. cards. It 
is hard to avoid the conclusion that the Deci- 
mal notation has proved its superiority and 
that, on the whole, the Library of Congress 
schedules are better. One could wish that the 
official Dewey system would adopt the Library 
of Congress outlines and apply the Decimal 
notation and index to them, forming a new 
L. C. D. C., which could be applied or trans- 
lated automatically into or out of L. C. nota- 
tion. 

All this development has helped in the mas- 
tery of the material which has been growing 
rapidly in American libraries since 1876, and 
the problem of dividing this increased material 
up into manageable sections has now devel- 
oped into the formation of specialized libra- 
ries. This is perhaps the most significant fact 
in modern library economy. These are mul- 
tiplying so rapidly that modern development 
and practice of applied classification may be 
said to be not the classification of books in 
libraries but the classification of the special 
libraries themselves. The formation of spe- 
cialized libraries has further led to a develop- 
ment of specialized library classifications. The 
typical movement in classification today is in 
this field of special classification of and for 
special libraries, and the core of the matter is 
the classification of special libraries and spe- 
cial collections themselves as concrete divided 
units. 

Reviewing the. progress of library work 
during the past fifty years and remembering 
that the point of library service is to enable 
a worker to master his material, it is hardly 
too much to say that the introduction by Mr. 
Dewey in 1876 of the principle of relative 
location has proved the one factor needed to 
make the classification of books effective for 
its purpose. The general application of this 
principle is automatically solving the problem 
of quantity. The present development of spe- 
cial libraries or special collections, with the 
growth of union cataloging and reciprocal 
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service promises to do the rest. In spite of 
the increase of books every worker can master 
his material more completely, more promptly 
and much more cheaply than he could in 1876, 
and this is due chiefly to the general adoption 
of book and catalog classification. By divid- 
ing we have been able to resist the mob 
of books so far and are prepared to con- 
quer any reinforcements which may be 
brought. Professor Thorpe speaks of the in- 
crease of books as a growing problem. The 
quantity has certainly grown rapidly in fifty 
years, but it is not too much to say that the 
problem has shrunk and is shrinking, thanks 
to the development of the gentle art of applied 
classification. 
This was followed by a paper on: 


CATALOGING: 1876-1926 


By Cuartes MarteL, Chief of Catalog Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress 


In 1876 the organization of the Library 
Association, aided by the library survey of the 
Bureau of Education with its monumental 
report, published the same year, gave an im- 
pulse to library development and to advance- 
ment in the solution of library problems 
through organized cooperation not before ex- 
perienced in the library world—it opened a 
new era. 


For all that, problems are still with us, the 
same problems, yet how different, old enemies 
—or friends—with new faces. What, then, is 
the difference in the situation between ’76 
and ’26? The answer is: centralization of 
material in large libraries, differentiation of 
service in special classes of libraries, and spe- 
cialization of technical functions, to a degree, 
in all but the smallest libraries. 


At the first conference it was librarians who 
were minded to devote the greater part of 
their discussions to questions connected with 
cataloging ; today, since many a day, it is cata- 
logers who more and more infrequently are 
at the same time heads of libraries upon whom 
is placed the responsibility of the construction, 
up-keep, and improvement of catalogs; the 
catalog that could not be made better will 
keep some distance safely ahead of us, but we 
will keep trying to satisfy the calls for it, no 
matter how conflicting those calls among 
themselves, and how limited the resources at 
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our disposal and our own capacity to use them 
to better and better advantage. 


Several shelves of contributions have been 
added to the literature of cataloging since the 
publication of the first edition of Cutter’s 
masterpiece* and of the forerunner of our 
present A.L.A. rules in Mr. Dewey’s pro- 
visional report of the Committee on Cooper- 
ative Cataloging in volume 1 of the Library 
Journal. Not to mention the large and valu- 
able body of earlier literature on the subject 
these contributions include, besides controver- 
sial discussion and speculative theory, a 
variety of practical suggestions the result of 
clarifying experience, sifted and embodied 
from time to time at home and abroad in 
reports and in more and more comprehensive 
and explicit codes of rules. Thus we have 
among others as outstanding landmarks the 
papers prepared for the World’s Library Con- 
gress held at the Columbian Exposition 1893 
(published 1896) which came to be regarded 
more and more as having settled pretty nearly 
definitively the principles and practice of cata- 
loging technique, and Mr. Lane’s admirable 
digest of cataloging practice and tendencies 
twelve years later in the Proceedings of the 
twenty-sixth conference at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, October, 1904. A 
fairly high standard in the art of cataloging 
was set for us for some time to come in the 
rules of the Catalog Committee of the A.L.A. 
and the British Library Association. They 
take into account to a certain degree the needs 
of different classes of libraries. While the 
library is small it prefers titles abridged to 
the minimum, but evaluated if possible, and 
contents of many books analyzed as to sub- 
jects even down to chapters, work later dis- 
pensed with when the library has books on 
those subjects. The medium library inclines 
to an entry somewhat fuller, but still much 
standardized as to form in a number of de- 
tails, especially the note of edition, imprint, 
collation, etc. The large library, and other 
libraries primarily devoted to research and 
bibliographic service, find standardized substi- 
tutions for matter found on the title-page 
often so misleading that they take and make 
exception in ever so many cases, though they 
have not yet generally made up their minds in 





* Rules for a printed dictionary catalogue in the 
ublic libraries of the U. S. 
t. II. 1876. 


pecial report [etc.] 
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what cases full accurate entry is necessary— 
drawing the line is difficult. In the back- 
ground, or rather in the foreground, is the 
element of apparent economy of the short cat- 
alog—we will come back to that later. With- 
in the limits indicated by these differences, all 
libraries want the entries correct and con- 
sistent in principle, concise though omitting 
nothing of significance, and accurate as far 
as they go. To make such entries uniformly 
or even fairly good, for thousands, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, out of the 
millions of books from all over the world, of 
all ages, and on all subjects, books so diverse 
in makeup, language and other peculiarities, to 
do that, I say, calls for skill in bibliographic 
technique and for experience, for wide, varied, 
and intimate knowledge of books, for dis- 
crimination, taste, and critical judgment, not 
thought of by many persons who have not 
seriously and conscientiously attempted it. As 
long as conditions existing in even the most 
resourceful libraries prevail, catalogers must 
be high class specialists in spreading, they 
must be able to cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, an accomplishment in rather doubtful 
repute and about to become extinct in most 
other professions in this age of specialization. 

Codes of cataloging rules representing the 
most approved theory and practice of the 
foremost libraries have appeared also in many 
other countries,* and while more and more 
approaching agreement with American prac- 
tice, they still differ from us and from each 
other in some material points in which greater 
uniformity needs to be secured before printed 
cards from different countries can be used to 
advantage in any one catalog without much 
editing or preparation for filing—that is to 
say with appreciable economy. One great 
step in that direction has been accomplished: 
the quite general adoption of the American 
standard size card 7.5x12.5 cm. Another 
move to be hoped for in foreign cataloging 
practice is more extended and uniform appli- 
cation of the rule for corporate entry, espe- 
cially with reference to government publica- 
tions and the official publications of institu- 
tions, societies, and other bodies or organiza- 
tions, in preference to the quite wide-spread 
practice of anonymous title entry customary in 
continental European catalogs and bibliog- 


* A list of the more recent available in separate 
form at the L. C. is appended. 
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raphies. We believe this free use of the cor- 
porate entry to be one of the most valuable 
and practical American contributions to the 
art of cataloging, although it may be admitted 
that it shows in occasional particular instances 
a tendency to overshoot the mark when ap- 
plied with little discrimination to mono- 
graphic publications, which are emphatically 
the work of individual personal authors, but 
happen to be issued under the auspices or at 
the expense of some body not otherwise auxil- 
iary to or responsible for the work; credit for 
the generous aid in the publication of costly 
scientific works, commercially unprofitable, 
may be given in such cases by added entry. 

There are other points where experience 
has shown the desirability of expanding the 
rules and adding further specifications, but 
there is not time for discussion of details here 
—after all, no matter how closely we may 
provide rules intended and supposed to cover 
every contingency there will always remain 
room for different interpretations in their ap- 
plication to special cases, no two books any 
more than any two persons are exactly, abso- 
lutely alike. Interest in one’s work stimulates 
individual initiative which so often is a source 
of progress—it is not well to discourage that 
interest by trying to reduce the work at every 
stage to a wholly mechanical process tending 
to let us drift into ruts from which we may 
not easily extricate ourselves. 

If there is still much difference of opinion 
in the matter of the precise form of entry 
most serviceable and satisfactory all around, 
there are probably few among us that enter- 
tain any doubt that so far as the physical 
form is concerned, the card catalog is on the 
whole the best for the library’s principal cat- 
alog and for general use. The arrival of the 
printed card has indubitably settled the ques- 
tion—at least for the time being. In the 
report of the Bureau of Education of 1876 a 
list of 1,010 printed book catalogs is given, 
382 of them published from 1870 to 1876. 
The card catalog was still in a rather timid 
experimental stage. Twenty years later in the 
World’s Fait papers Mr. Lane tabulated the 
cataloging practice of fifty-eight typical Amer- 
ican libraries in 1893. Forty-three had com- 
plete card catalogs, thirteen had printed book 
catalogs with card supplement. How rapidly 
the card catalog has spread and covered the 
field since then is perhaps most pointedly made 
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manifest by a few data of L. C. printed card 
distribution—the numbers are estimated but I 
believe closely approximate. From 1898 to 
1901 the number was negligible; in 1902, the 
first full year after the organization of dis- 
tribution through the Card Division, circa 
30,000 cards were distributed to subscribers; 
last year, 1925-26, the number was probably 
close to 8,500,000; this does not include the 
depository catalogs and the cards used in the 
Library of Congress itself, amounting to other 
millions of cards. During this same year 
(1925-26) about 50,000 printed cards were 
received at the Library of Congress for the 
Union Catalog from the Boston Public Li- 
brary, University of California, University of 
Chicago, Cleveland Public Library, Harvard 
University, University of Illinois, John Crerar 
Library, Johns Hopkins University, University 
of Michigan, Newberry Library, and New 
York Public Library, and sixteen libraries in 
Washington.* These figures may serve to 
give a notion of the prospective possibilities in 
the use of printed catalog cards in the future 
service of national and international cooper- 
ative cataloging and bibliography through cen- 
tralized effort and administration. The dis- 
tinction of first proposing the printing of 
separate catalog titles belongs, you remember, 
to Charles C. Jewett, librarian of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in 1847, though a formal 
plan was not published by him until 1851. The 
development of the idea and the history of 
the various enterprises including the distribu- 


tion of cards by the Library Bureau, and by. 


the A.L.A. (proposed as early as 1886, actu- 
ally begun 1897, and transferred 1901 to the 
Library of Congress), the tentative printing 
of cards for copyright books at the Library 
of Congress under the initiative of. Mr. Han- 
son in 1898, and finally the inauguration of 
the first really successful plan and organiza- 
tion by Herbert Putnam in 1901, may be 
studied in the sources indicated in Adam 
Strohm’s and Torstein Jahr’s Bibliography of 
cooperative cataloguing and the printing of 
catalogue cards, 1903, reprinted from the Re- 
port of the librarian of Congress for the year 
ending June 30, 1902. Dr. Putnam’s forceful 
presentation of the economy and other advan- 
tages to libraries generally, as well as to the 
Library of Congress in particular, and his 





* The total number of cards in the Union Catalog 
now approximates 1,500,000. 
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ability in providing the necessary organization, 
set an example and demonstrated how the 
most difficult task involved in every such 
enterprise may be accomplished, that of ob- 
taining the means to put it in operation. A 
measure of credit may be allowed to the cata- 
logers who spared no pains to do their part in 
a manner to deserve the approbation of their 
colleagues in other libraries so that in this 
respect also the undertaking received the sup- 
port necessary to successful continuance and 
steady growth. To the other libraries thanks 
are due for this support and for the forbear- 
ance with which they accommodated their cat- 
alogs to the use of L. C. cards at the expense 
of their own preferred usage in many partic- 
ulars, and for the tolerance with which they 
made and make allowance for errors and 
other lapses. Finally, acknowledgment is due 
to the Card Distribution Service under the ad- 
ministration of Charles H. Hastings; what- 
ever success it has attained in meeting the 
heavy increase from year to year is to be 
credited in a large measure to his unflagging 
energy at work day and night for twenty-five 
years. As a concomitant of the distribution 
of the printed cards I may mention certain 
extra work on the part of the catalogers in 
the Library of Congress which I will try to 
define though it is difficult to set out clearly: 
(1) reexamination of work at various stages 
between printing and filing, sometimes, to be 
sure, resulting in the correction of errors, but 
more often merely to answer requests for 
explanation and information, (2) doing work, 
recataloging as well as new difficult books, 
by request at a given time when it could be 
done more economically and to better advan- 
tage and perhaps with better results at another 
time, (3) repeated reprinting of open and 
occasionally other entries, bringing the printed 
cards up to date to include manuscript addi- 
tions made at intervals on our own cards, 
(4) changing headings for entire groups of 
cards to match political or geographical 
changes, changes of names of governments, 
institutions, and societies, that is, replacing 
portions of the catalog by new entries, when 
references ad interim in our own catalog 
would answer equally well until the change 
could be made with more certainty and with 
less extra effort under more favorable circum- 
stances a little later, (5) holding our own new 


copy in arrears at the printing office to expe- 
dite the reprinting of cards out of stock, 
(6) answering requests for bibliographic and 
other miscellaneous information not affecting 
the entries but originating through the distri- 
bution of printed cards. Inadequate provision 
for this extra work, impairment of the force 
owing to war-time and post-war-time losses 
and changes, not yet entirely overcome, and 
growing pains of a service ever expanding in 
new directions still subject the permanent per- 
sonnel of the staff to rather severe strain. 
Thanks to the gradual effect of the reclassi- 
fication of the service conditions look more 
favorable for the future, especially if the in- 
creased facilities for professional library 
training shall succeed as well in attracting 
persons with ability to make good catalogers 
as they appear to do in finding aspirants for 
other, particularly administrative positions. 


Coming now to changes in the state of 
opinion with respect to the best form of the 
subject catalog there appears to be little if 
any abatement of the sharpness of disagree- 
ment, at least among librarians ministering 
mainly to professional and research workers. 
For general reference use in the public library 
the dictionary catalog may be said to have 
proved its superiority—I make the reservation 
that in libraries mainly or exclusively devoted 
to reference service a classified catalog is 
needed, not to say indispensable, in addition. 
The shelflist fitted with guides and reference 
entries answers the purpose very well. An 
example of a notable compromise, a classified 
catalog with alphabetical subject index, sup- 
plemented by a limited alphabetical subject 
catalog, is the catalog of the John Crerar 
Library. 


Taking a brief general view of cataloging 
from the beginning we know that they had 
library catalogs in antiquity, but of their 
character, what they were like, we know little 
or nothing. They may be presumed to have 
been very brief. The catalogs of medieval 
libraries consisted of lists of the bare names 
of books or authors, Biblia, or perhaps Biblia 
pulchra, a beautiful Bible; Cato, Cato glosa- 
tus; Gesta Alexandri Magni; Vitas patrum, 
and the like are typical entries, though occa- 
sionally there are fuller descriptive phrases. 
They were usually grouped under a few 
broad class~ headings. Many such catalogs 
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have been printed by historians of library 
progress and investigators of other subjects. 
We have for example the catalogs of the 
libraries of Canterbury and Dover, edited by 
Montague Rhodes James, and the catalogs 
noted in Becker,? Gottlieb,3, Naumann’s Sera- 
peum,* Delisle’s Cabinet des manuscrits,5 and 
in other collections. After the invention of 
printing some of the printers and publishers 
issued lists similar in style to the medieval 
library catalogs of the books printed by them. 
A slight advance during the sixteenth century 
may be observed in the first bibliography of 
note: the Bibliotheca universalis of Gesner, 
1545. Gesner sometimes adds the date of pub- 
lication of the works quoted. A little further 
advance, a small one, is noticeable in the sev- 
enteenth century catalogs, for example in that 
of the Barberini library, 1681. The seven- 
teenth century catalogs represent great im- 
provement in method and technique, Audif- 
fredi’s catalog of the Casanate library is a 
model in many ways; other respectable and 
representative examples of cataloging prog- 
ress are the Catalogus Bibliothecae Buna- 
vianae, and Lelong’s Bibliothéque historique, 
the catalog of the French royal library. In 
the nineteenth century, with annual book pro- 
duction mounting into the hundred thousands, 
catalogs generally approach nearer and nearer 
the desired perfect type of entry towards 
which cataloging practice has been tending, as 
we have seen, through the centuries. I need 
only mention the catalog of the British Mu- 
seum, that of the Bibliothéque nationale, and 
the catalog cards of the libraries contributing 
to the Union Catalog at the Library of Con- 
gress. Scholarly book collectors with large 
and choice libraries set the pace. Gifts of 
such libraries and the demands of an increas- 
ingly learned public to whom these collections 
become accessible eventually compel the insti- 
tutions owning such material to follow in pro- 
viding reliable catalogs. And it is not merely 
the old books about which this exact infor- 
mation is wanted. Books of no particular 


———_——_—— 


——_ Montague Rhodes. The ancient libraries 
of Canterbury and Dover. Cambridge, 1903. 

2 Becker, Gustav Heinrich. Catalogi bibliotheca- 
rum antiqut. Bonnae, 1885. 

% Gottlieb, Theodor. Ueber mittelalterliche biblio- 
theken. Leipzig, 1890. 

4Serapeum. Zeitschrift fiir bibliothekwissenschaft, 
handschriftenkunde und Gltere litteratur. Hrsg. von 
dr. Robert Naumann. Leipzig, 1840-70. 

5 Delisle, Léopold Victor. ...Le cabinet des man- 
uscrits de la Bibliothéque impériale. Paris, 1868-81. 
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interest yesterday, pamphlets which were con- 
sidered worthless and were thrown away be- 
cause they could be had for nothing, have 
become important and precious for one reason 
or another. The novels of the 40's, the dime 
novels of the 70’s, become documents for the 
study of the social culture and psychology 
of their age, and it becomes important to 
distinguish originals from imitations, doubtful 
reprints, and reproductions. Few days pass 
that attention is not called to the omission of 
some matter or detail on a catalog card, which 
is significant and important to the persons 
interested; the same persons may be of course 
quite indifferent to the omission of similar 
matter concerning books in which others are 
interested. Each finds fault with the catalog 
if it falls short in answering his quest for 
information. Bureaus of information and bib- 
liographic reference services are maintained, 
spending much valuable time in ascertaining 
facts to be found in other catalogs and bib- 
liographies—why not have them once for all 
in your own catalog. True economy is to 
make an entry which answers the purposes 
for which persons to whom books are neces- 
sary consult catalogs, and bibliographies when 
the catalogs fail: an entry not ornate and 
elaborate but correct, complete, and withal as 
concise as possible. It may to advantage in- 
clude subject headings and classification sym- 
bols, translatable at pleasure into terms of 
other systems if desired. Once you have such 
a card then the book is cataloged for good, it 
need not be done over and over again. You 
may then make brief entries from it for any — 
kind of finding list or bulletin you like, reduc- 
ing it to the lowest terms but still accurate 
in all its elements. With duplicate printed 
cards you may combine these units into single 
library catalogs, into national, international, 
universal catalogs. You may have a geo- 
graphical catalog with all the subject subdi- 
visions applicable under each country, state, 
city or other local subdivision. You may have 
a subject catalog with all pertinent local sub- 
divisions under each subject. Such catalogs 
would save yourself and readers a_ vast 
amount of time now dissipated in making and 
following references from one part of the 
catalog to the other. And you can have clas- 
sified catalogs and special subject catalogs or 
bibliographies ad libitum, provided you have 
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schemes of systematic arrangements, carefully 
worked out in detail. 

Planning and thinking of doing things has 
become a special profession also in this age 
of specialization. The world seems to be grow- 
ing full of people who can think of things for 
other people to do; far-reaching projects are 
studied and proposed, and more or less care- 
fully organized and plotted on paper—to be 
passed on to the rank and file to do along 
with their other, their regular work. But the 
willingness to carry a long laborious enter- 
prise through to the end, to do a share of the 
onerous labor involved in it, that work of 
detail on which the value of a catalog or 
bibliography depends in the end, so that it will 
stay done, and the next project may begin 
where the first one left off and need not begin 
all over again from the beginning—the work 
of the individual cataloger, in short—receives 
too often scant recognition and reward. It is 
one reason why catalogers are scarce, the other 
being that the work in itself ts exacting and 
laborious, responsibility for errors of ignor- 
ance or carelessness cannot be shifted, the 
mistakes come home to roost—more show can 
be made with less effort in directing the work 
of others where mechanical mass production 
is feasible. Labor saving devices and efficiency 
methods are useful in their place, but it is 
not economical “to use derricks to pick up 
needles or steam hammers to drive tacks,” as 
Dr. Poole used to say, nor I might add is it 
a proof of progressiveness to jump in an auto- 
mobile to cross the street—unless it were that 
the machine must be kept going. The most 
wanted labor saving device in the business of 
making catalogs has not yet been found—it is 
a relatively cheap process of photographic or 
other faithful reproduction of the printed 
catalog card—typographical reprinting is un- 
reliable and comparatively expensive. When 
we have that process one of our most serious 
problems will have been solved. 

For the large library, for the home of the 
Union Catalog, the question of housing pro- 
vision for the expanding card catalog is dis- 
quieting. It is time to get accustomed to the 
idea that the great centralized catalog is worth 
its keep. Next to the collections themselves, 
the books, the catalog, the indispensable tool 
of the library, is its most precious possession. 
The card catalog may need to be kept in 
bounds by printing comprehensive book cata- 
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logs—to which the card catalog may be the 
supplement for the current accessions. It is a 
question for the future, I leave it for another 
occasion, and Miss Mann I believe is going to 
speak on the subject. 


Recent Foreign Codes of Cataloging Rules 
Spain. Junta facultativa de archivos, biblio- 
tecas y museos. 
Instrucciones para la redaccién de los cata- 


logos en las bibliotecas publicas del estado. 
Madrid, 1902. 


Instruktionen fiir die alphabetischen kata- 
loge der preuszischen bibliotheken vom 10. 
mai 1889. 2.ausg. in der fassung vom 10. 
august 1908. Berlin, 1909. 


Association des bibliothécaires francais. 

...Régles et usages observés dans les prin- 
cipales bibliothéques de Paris pour la rédac- 
tion et le classement des catalogues d’auteurs 
et d’anonymes (1912) Paris, 1913. 


Vereinigung schweizerischer bibliothekare. 
Entwurf zu einer katalogisierungsinstruk- 


tion fiir den schweizerischen gesamtkatalog. 
Ziirich, 1921. 


Stockholm. Kungliga biblioteket. 

Katlogregler f6r Kungl. biblioteket, samt 
anvisningar for anordnande av bok band. Av 
riksbibliotekarien faststallda den 30 juni 1916. 
Stockholm, 1916. 


Denmark. Bogsamlingskomité. 
Katalogisering ; raad og regler til brug ved 

ordningen af bogsamlinger, udgivet af Statens 

bogsamlingskomité. Kgbenhavn, 1917. 


Norsk bibliotekforening. 

Forslag til katalogiseringsregler utarb. av 
Norsk bibliotekforenings katalogkomite. Kris- 
tiania, 1921. 


Italy. Commissione incaricata di proporre un 
nuovo codice di regole [etc.]. 
...-Regole per la compilazione del catalogo 
alfabetico. Roma, 1922. 


Munich. Bayerische staatsbibliothek. 
Katalogisierungs-ordnung. 2.ausg. Miin- 
chen, 1922. 


Oxford. University. Bodleian library. 
..-Rules for the cataloguing of printed 
books published before 1920... Oxford, 1922. 
Oxford. University. Bodleian library. 
...Rules for the author-catalogue of books 
published in or after 1920. Oxford, 1923. 
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Paris. Bibliothéque nationale. 

Usages suivis dans la rédaction du Cata- 
logue général des livres imprimés de la Bib- 
liothéque nationale, recueillis et coordonnés 
par E. G. Ledos. Paris, 1923. 


The program was concluded by an informal 
talk on: 


THE FUTURE OF CATALOGING 


By Marcaret Mann, University of Michigan 
Library School 

As Miss Mann spoke extemporaneously it 
is possible to give only a rough summary of 
her inspiring talk. She said in substance: 
“We are no longer skeptical about the future 
of cataloging. The sixteen regional groups 
that have been organized within the last few 
years show that we are going in the right 
direction. The standards realized in the Tel- 
ford report, as finally submitted, show that 
we have won out and we have won out be- 
cause we are organized. What are some of 
the present and future needs in cataloging? 
It seems to me that we need to work out more 
principles, for so few principles of cataloging 
have been worked out. We are deficient in 
the whys and wherefores. Most, but not all, 
of the technique on the author side has been 
established, thanks to the A.L.A. code of Cat- 
alog Rules, and we have Mr. Merrill’s Man- 
ual for classifiers, which the Committee on 
Classification hopes to have reprinted, but 
there is nothing on the subject side. Is not 
one of the needs of the future a code that will 
give us some basic rules for the assigning of 
subjects? We have the Library of Congress 
List of Subject Headings, and other lists, but 
any list of subject headings is merely a list 
of words unless you know the thought back 
of it. Invaluable as the Library of Congress 
cards are, and what could we do without them, 
there is a certain danger in their use. Because 
the subject headings and classification num- 
bers are given on the cards, there is always 
the danger that an assistant will use them as 
they exist without adapting them to the needs 
of the local catalog. The small library has 
very few problems that cannot be settled, but 
the problems of the large libraries are com- 
plicated because of the mass of material that 
is coming from the press all the time. Dr. 
Richardson and Mr. Martel have both em- 
phasized the need of simplification in cata- 
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loging because of this mass of material. The 
suggestion has been made that the card cata- 
log of the future may be greatly reduced in 
bulk by printing sections of it in book form 
and removing the corresponding cards from 
the catalog. Up to the present we have 
devoted our attention to the cataloging prob- 
lems of the university and public libraries, 
Now we must work out the problems of the 
special libraries. We hear on every side that 
we need more catalogers. Do we need more 
catalogers or do we need to move the checkers 
on the board? Could it not be one of the mis- 
sions of the regional groups to bring to the 
fore catalogers who have hitherto been kept 
in the background ?” 


During the meeting Dorothy Hawkins, of 
the University of Delaware Library, had pre- 
pared the following resolution which she 
asked the Secretary to read: 

Resolved, That the Catalog Section, meet- 
ing at the Fiftieth Anniversary session of the 
A.L.A., desires to express to Melvil Dewey, 
the founder of the principle of relative clas- 
sification, its abiding sense of the funda- 
mental value of his contribution to the modern 
science of librarianship. 

On motion from the floor the resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

On motion of Miss Mann a vote of thanks 
was extended to Miss Hyde, chairman, for 
her origination and forwarding of the plan 
to secure a corps of workers at the Library 
of Congress to assign Dewey Decimal classi- 
fication numbers and to analyze composite 
works. 

Approval was given to the suggestion that 
the minutes of the meeting be printed in full 
in the A.L.A. Proceedings, any extra cost of 
printing to be paid for from the treasury of 
the Section. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

Throughout the conference two Catalog 
Section exhibits were available. The first, an 
extensive one of a general nature, was pre- 
pared under the general direction of the Chair- 
man, and formed part of the A.L.A. exhibit 
at the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia, while the second, much smaller and 
prepared by the Secretary, was displayed in 
the Catalog Section booth in Atlantic City. 

A joint meeting of the Catalog Section and 
the Committee on Work with the Foreign 
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Born was held on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 7, 
at the request of Mrs. Eleanor E. Ledbetter, 
chairman of that Committee. The purpose 
of the meeting was to formulate some scheme 
of cooperation between libraries in the cata- 
loging of foreign books. For an account of 
this meeting see the minutes of the Commit- 
tee (p. 562). 


At an informal meeting of head catalogers 
in 1925 at the time of the Seattle conference, 
the suggestion was made that the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the founding of the A.L.A. 
would be a fitting time to recognize the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the printed card dis- 
tribution work of the Library of Congress, 
and it was voted that the new chairman should 
appoint a committee to prepare a testimonial 
of appreciation. William W. Bishop was 
appointed chairman, and he in turn asked 
Mary E. Hyde, chairman of the Section, and 
Sophie K. Hiss to serve with him. The testi- 
monial which was prepared was in the form 
of a minute presented by the Catalog Section 
to the Association for approval and record— 
an expression of gratitude from the Section 
to Dr. Putnam, Mr. Hanson, Mr. Martel, and 
Mr. Hastings. In order to make the honor 
more conspicuous it was decided, at the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the committee, to 
make the formal presentation at one of the 
General Sessions rather than at the Catalog 
Section meeting. This was done at the Friday 
morning session, the presentation being made 
by Mr. Bishop. Of the four men honored, 
Mr. Hanson was the only one present at the 
Session, but he responded with a few words 
of thanks, after which copies of the testi- 
monial were distributed among those present. 

A few copies are still available, and those 
desiring a copy may obtain one from A.L.A. 
Headquarters by sending three cents in stamps 
with the request. The text follows: 


THE PRINTED CARD AND ITS 
MAKERS 
The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the American Library Association marks also 
the quarter-century of the printed card dis- 
tribution of the Library of Congress. No 
event in American library history, no work 
done by American librarians, has more sig- 
nificance than the beginning and continuing 
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progress of this unique plan of cooperation in 
the most laborious and exacting part of the 
internal work of our libraries. The Catalog 
Section of this Association in view of this 
anniversary presents this minute to the Asso- 
ciation for approval and record at this mem- 
orable conference. It desires to express the 
high sense of gratitude and warm apprecia- 
tion of this body to the men who have made 
the present high development of cataloging 
practice possible in all American libraries. 

First to Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, whose far-seeing vision sensed 
from the outset the possibilities of the printed 
card for books in the service of all libraries. 
To his skill in securing money for the work, 
his organizing and directing power, his steady 
and unvarying faith in its progress librarians 
and the users of libraries are alike under 
lasting obligation. 


To James Christian Meinich Hanson, long 
Chief Cataloger of the Library of Congress, 
whose patience and determination as Chairman 
of the Committee engaged on a Cataloging 
Code finally produced the present Anglo- 
American Rules. Under his diligent direction 
were for years prepared the cards which all 
libraries have used to such advantage. To his 
unwearying industry and genius for detail the 
work owes its high quality from the first and 
its constant output. 

To Charles Martel, the present Chief of the 
Catalog Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, a worthy successor to Mr. Hanson, who 
year in and year out has kept the card work 
at its high level. True to all the traditions 
of scholarship of the National Library, he has 
allowed neither war nor its aftermath to 
lower the quality or the quantity of the cata- 
logs prepared under his care. 

Further, to Charles H. Hastings, Chief of 
the Card Division from its inception, a man 
of unequalled patience, perseverance, ingen- 
uity, and business sense. To his practical 
mind, his ready aid in emergencies, his under- 
standing of the needs of librarians, his clients, 
and above all to his diligence and faith the 
printed card work owes more than can be 
told. 

Finally to all who have worked in the last 
twenty-five years in preparing, printing, and 
distributing cards from the Library of Con- 
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gress we record our deep sense of gratitude 
and obligation. On this occasion it is fitting 
that we congratulate ourselves on the work of 
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these men in these years, and convey to them 


our sincere and hearty thanks. 
Linn R. BLANCHARD, Secretary. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The Children’s Librarians Section of the 
American Library Association held one ses- 
sion in the Chelsea Hotel on Monday after- 
noon, October 4, with Nina C. Brotherton, 
the chairman, presiding. The meeting was 
devoted to the discussion of CHILDREN’S LI- 
BRARIES IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, opening with 
a paper prepared by W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
chief librarian, Public Libraries, Croyden, 
England, and read by Miss A. S. Cooke, li- 
brarian of the Kent County Library, Spring- 
field, Maidstone, England. Mr. Sayers gave 
an interesting account of the children’s li- 
brary in England; its successful struggle 
against the tradition that libraries and li- 
brarians ought to cost almost nothing, and 
its present need for trained children’s li- 
brarians. 

In a paper on library work with children 
in Norway Hanna Wiig of Bergen stressed 
the temporary setback due to economic pres- 
sure since the War, but concluded with the 
assurance that the interest is keen and the 
need great, and future progress with modern 
American methods a certainty. This paper 
was read by Miss Siri Andrews of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, who has had ex- 
perience in the Stockholm Library, and who 
added a few words about libraries for chil- 
dren in Sweden and Denmark. 

The work in France was admirably pre- 
sented by Firmin Roz in a paper read by 
Mary Foster of Birmingham, Alabama, and 
by M. Morel of the Bibliothéque nationale, 
who was present. 

Mrs. John L. Griffiths, chairman of the 
Book Committee on Children’s Libraries, 
brought greetings from the libraries in France 
and Belgium which were organized under her 
supervision. | 

The Reverend Mr. John Brett Langstaff, 
formerly of London and organizer of the 
David Copperfield Library discussed the child’s 
natural instinct for religion and outlined the 
development of the Children’s Cathedral in 
Walden, New York. 


Wilbur M. Stone, who is not a librarian, 
talked about LITERATURE IN PINAFORES AND 
PANTALETTES, and displayed some valuable ex- 
amples of the earliest books for children, 
the collecting of which is his hobby. 


At this point, Mr. Melcher introduced Fen- 
ton Newbery, a direct descendant of John 
Newbery, who thanked the Section in the, 
name of his distinguished ancestor for the 
honor bestowed upon the family. 

The culmination of the ‘meeting was the 
awarding of the John Newbery Medal for the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for childern, published during the 
year 1925, to Arthur Bowie Chrisman, for 
his book of Chinese stories, Shen of the sea. 
In presenting the medal Miss Brotherton said, 
“We have been hearing of certain books in 
which our grandparents delighted. We turn 
now to the consideration of one for the mod- 
ern child. It is always very difficult to fore- 
tell which of the books popular today will be 
read tomorrow. Times change and customs 
change but fortunately through these changes 
child nature remains much the same. The 
trivial may pass away and be forgotten. The 
great book enjoyed by the child of yesterday . 
remains and will be read with the same eager- 
ness by the child of tomorrow. There are 
certain essential qualities which make for life 
—simplicity, sincerity, directness, wholesome 
humor, imagination, literary quality. We be- 
lieve that among the books published in 1925 
we have found one which stands our test which 
will live to give pleasure to future genera- 
tions, that boys and girls will continue to be 
interested in the story of lazy Ah Fun, who 
through his mischief discovered gunpower, 
of Ah Tzu, the honorable orphan who bought 
a father, apparently a beggar but in reality 
a king, of the Shen of the sea who are buried 
so safely that never again can they destroy 
a kingdom as once they did. And therefore 
on behalf of the Children’s Librarians Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association, I 
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present to you, Mr. Chrisman, this, the high- 
est token of our appreciation, the John New- 
bery medal, award for the most distinguished 
children’s book of the year.” 

In response, Mr. Chrisman announced that 
he would not make a speech, for several rea- 
sons, the most important being that he was too 
proud to speak. 

Mr. Macrae of the Dutton Company, pub- 
lishers of Shen of the sea, was introduced 
by Mr. Melcher. He spoke of the growth 
of the idea of books for children and an- 
nounced that Mr. Chrisman’s book had been 
unanimously acclaimed by all of the readers 
in the publishing house. 

The business meeting was called to order 
by the chairman, Nina C. Brotherton, in the 
Japanese Tea Room of the Ambassador on 
Thursday afternoon at 4:00. The minutes of 
the Seattle meeting were read and approved. 
The secretary’s report of activities during the 
year was read and accepted. The report of the 
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treasurer was presented by Miss Bubb and 
accepted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by the secretary, Ruth Anne 
Overman, for the chairman, Nina C. Brother- 
ton, and the following officers for 1926-1927 
were elected: chairman, Louise P. Latimer, 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C.; vice-chairman, Charlotte 
Clark, Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington D. C.; secretary, Ruth 
Anne Overman, Public Library, St. Louis, 
Missouri; treasurer, Helen F. Ingersoll, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado. 

Nominations from the floor for the three 
members at large to act upon the Newbery 
Award Committee resulted in the election of 
Alice M. Jordan, Public Library, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Annabel Porter, Public Li- 
brary, Seattle, Washington; Julia F. Car- 
ter, Public Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 

RutH ANNE OverRMAN, Secfetary. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


The College and Reference Section had as 
its main topic of discussion the matter of 
INTERLIBRARY LOANS, The interest in the sub- 
ject was so great and the program so full that 
two sessions were held, the first on scheduled 
date (Monday, Oct. 4) and the second on Fri- 
day (Oct. 8), when the discussion of the sub- 
ject was continued. An international character 
was given to the meeting by the appearance on 
the program of two foreign delegates—Walter 
Powell, chief librarian of the Public Libraries 
of Birmingham, England, and A. G. Drach- 
mann, sub-librarian, University Library, Co- 
penhagen. 

Malcolm O. Young, Princeton University 
Library, introduced the subject by giving a 
historical review of various discussions of 
such loans, going back, curiously enough, to 
the first number of the Library Journal and 
to the first conference in 1876 when Samuel 
S. Green proposed that libraries lend books to 
each other. With the development of the sys- 
tem came agitation for specialization in cer- 
tain fields by particular libraries so that unnec- 
Sary and expensive duplication might be 
avoided. It was even advocated that there 
should be a central office for routing requests 


for loans, such office to be equipped with a 
union catalog of the holdings of the great 
libraries of the country, but this was found 
unnecessary because of the development of the 
bibliographic facilities and functions of the 
Library of Congress. 

As loans between libraries increased and 
were soon recognized as a standard form of 
service rendered by research libraries to their 
clientéle a standard practice was soon adopted. 
This naturally followed a statement made in 
1912 by Messrs. Putnam and Lane which set 
forth the rules for loans made to other libra- 
ries by the Library of Congress and the Har- 
vard College Library respectively. By rea- 
son of their different organization and func-- 
tions these libraries vary somewhat in their 
general practice, but essentially they are in 
agreement. 

Mr. Young pleaded for a more liberal pol- 
icy by our chief lending libraries both in 
regard to those who may request loans and as 
to books which are at present not subject to 
use outside the library to which they belong. 
He stated that he saw no reason why grad- 
uate students should not be privileged to use 
the service, as such students should have 
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before them the best material on their subject, 
while time, as well as money, often prevented 
them from going to Washington, Cambridge, 
or New York to use the resources of the great 
libraries located there. Nor did he see why 
rare books could not be lent because the 
local demand for the use of the rarer items is 
always small. Periodicals and society pro- 
ceedings are not lent by some libraries and 
that constituted another handicap that should 
soon be removed before the greatest use could 
be made of the country’s book resources. The 
one thing in recent years that has helped 
considerably is the photostat as it reproduces 
with absolute accuracy the material desired. 
However, where an entire volume must be 
consulted rather than a particular reference 
in the volume, photographic reproduction is 
almost out of the question because of the 
great cost involved. 


Great interest was shown in the paper of 
F. W. Ashley, Library of Congress, as the 
national library has by far the greatest obli- 
gations along this line and gets many times 
the number of requests for this sort of service 
that are sent to any other American library. 
No library has advertised its resources more 
completely as consultation of a depository set 
of the Library of Congress cards enables one 
to learn instantly whether it contains the title 
wanted. For this very reason requests nat- 
urally gravitate to it which should normally 
go to a library close at hand which might be 
expected to contain the book. But the research 
worker is in urgent need of the volume and 
location of the title elsewhere would consume 
much of his valuable time, so the L. C. gets 
the request. Therefore, there is a need that 
our great national library adopt a policy that 
will enable it to answer the demands of Con- 
gress and the governmental bureaus at Wash- 
ington, its natural constituency, and at the 
same time enable libraries best to meet the 
needs of research workers wherever they may 
be. 

It is the regulation, whereby the Library of 
Congress does not lend for the use of graduate 
students, which really constitutes a basis for 
argument among university and _ reference 
librarians and which Mr. Ashley termed “the 
question before the house.” At the 1925 mid- 
winter conference in Chicago one of the chief 
questions considered was “Can the Library of 
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Congress be persuaded to approve interlibrary 
loans for graduate students ?” 

In stating reasons for its inability to lib- 
eralize its practice he said: “In these three 
particulars (the volume of the appeals, the 
public knowledge of what the Library of Con- 
gress possesses, the national feeling of pro- 
prietorship) we are conditioned in the settle- 
ment of our loan problems as no other insti- 
tution is conditioned.” 

He advocated the establishment in Wash- 
ington of a central office with a force of com- 
petent research assistants to aid libraries in 
locating the books they need to borrow for 
their clientéle and to serve as general inter- 
library loan headquarters. In no other way 
can conditions be rectified or improved. He 
closed his paper by saying: “In some matters 
and on some occasions a keeper of priceless 
things must be adamant. We are so much 
the trustees for the scholars of tomorrow that 
we must not let the scholars of today wear 
out the work of the dead scholars of the 
past.” 

Asa Don Dickinson, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, set down certain principles which con- 
stitute a sort of golden rule to go by. These 
are briefly: (1) No library should become a 
burden to any one lender; (2) Certain libra- 
ries have claims and responsibilities which 
should govern their transactions with other 
libraries; (3) Broadcasting one’s inquiries is 
usually unwarrantable; (4) The lender should 
be able to take it for granted that requests are 
not made on frivolous grounds; (5) Bound- 
periodicals might well be lent considering 
the small percentage of loss prevailing in the 
system; (6) Use photostat when it best serves 
the purpose or in case of libraries not able to 
lend by reason of legal restrictions; (7) 
Absolute reciprocity is not possible so too 
much attention should not be paid to it; (8) 
As to time limits, the borrower should state 
fer how long a period the loan is desired and 
the lender assent to this as often and as far 
as he can. 

The interlibrary loan activities of other 
types of libraries were set forth in several 
papers. The large public library was repre- 
sented by Gilbert O. Ward, Cleveland Public 
Library; Walter B. Briggs, Harvard Univer- 
sity Library outlined the practice of his insti- 
tution and gave examples which illustrated the 
need for the restrictions they place on loans; 
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the nonlending public reference library by 
H. M. Lydenberg, New York Public Library; 
the state library by J. I. Wyer, New York 
State Library; and the small public libraries, 
by Sarah Askew, New Jersey Free Public 
Library Commission. In each case the speaker 
described the practice of the particular library 
which he or she represented. Discussion of 
the papers was participated in by C. W. An- 
drews, John Crerar Library; J. C. M. Han- 
son, University of Chicago Libraries. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF 
PAPERS ON INTERLIBRARY 
LOANS 


By Marcaret HutcHins, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


It is, perhaps, not merely by chance that a 
library whose interlibrary loan accounts very 
nearly balance should have the last word in 
this discussion. Six hundred and sixty-five 
loans and 522 borrowings for the year should 
indicate an ability to see both sides of the 
question, to agree with the representative of 
one of the thesis producers that the “borrow- 
ing library should be trusted to know whether 
the request is on a good basis,” e. g., that 
graduate students in the English Department 
are not asking for an early American novel 
for the purpose of light reading, still less that 
an undergraduate would be thrilled by the 
eighteenth century A lady of Boston, Power 
of sympathy—and likewise to join in hoping 
that the lending library may be “able to take 
it for granted that requests are not made on 
frivolous grounds.” 

The question is how to reconcile the laud- 
able wishes of borrowing libraries to satisfy 
the demands of their readers and the reluc- 
tance of the lending libraries to accede to all 
the demands whether due to lack of staff 
capacity to handle the work or to restrictions 
of trustees and governing boards or to obliga- 
tions to their immediate clientéle. We would 
like to assume that everyone is doing the best 
he can to meet the situation, that the borrow- 
ers are not careless and thoughtless in their 
demands and that lenders are not unreason- 
able in their refusals and regulations. 

There is no doubt that the use of the I. L. L. 
system is increasing tremendously as more 
and more people learn of its possibilities, so 
that it is important that I. L. L. shall not be 
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requested unnecessarily. Extensive borrow- 
ers are just as anxious to keep their requests 
within reasonable bounds and also to borrow 
books from the nearest library possible, in 
order in both ways to keep down the expense 
of that branch of their service, as their bene- 
factors are to have them do so. 


The most insistent problem, therefore, is 
how to secure the benefit of I. L. L. for those 
who need them and at the same time to pre- 
vent exploitation. The attempt to restrict 
the loans to certain classes of people—or 
rather to exclude certain classes of people 
from their benefits—seems not to meet with 
general approval. The question of the object 
and the urgency of the loan is the one to be 
considered in deciding whether a loan should 
be granted, and not whether the person asking 
for it is a graduate student or an undergrad- 
uate, a full professor or an assistant, a presi- 
dent of a university or its janitor, or is con- 
nected with an institution of learning at all. 
It is self-evident that the librarian fifty to 
three thousand miles away cannot determine 
that. This is one good reason for all libra- 
ries to have the rule that they will lend only 
to other libraries and not to individuals, 
unless in exceptional cases of people who have 
no library near them. 


The choice of library to which to apply 
must also lie with the borrower. It is annoy- 
ing after having spent several weeks carefully 
canvassing the libraries of one’s own district 
to have a letter to a more distant library 
answered with the curt advice to try nearer 
home—it must be in such and such a library. 
The distant librarian should be pretty sure of 
his ground before giving such advice, since it 
is to the advantage of the borrower to borrow 
from as near home as possible anyway. On 
the other hand, it would be politic for the 
applicant in such cases to mention the fact 
that he has exhausted the nearer resources. 
Form letters save time for both writer and 
reader, but there would be no harm in adding 
explanatory notes once in a while. 


A revised code of the generally accepted 
regulations of I. L. L. is desirable, but in my 
opinion not sufficient. In some way, a com- 
prehensive view of the great use that is being 
made of I. L. L. and of the difficulties beset- 
ting the large libraries which are most called 
upon for them should be brought before every 
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librarian who wishes to borrow books to sup- 
plement his collection. In this way only can 
we become practical Christians, for the best 
way to interpret the Golden Rule is not “Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto 
you”—but “Do unto others as they would you 
should do unto them.” But how can we find 
out what they want unless they tell us? That 
is the advantage of such a conference as we 
have been holding over I. L. L. 

Our speakers have presented a liberal view 
of the question of reciprocity between larger 
and smaller libraries, putting it on the basis 
not of an eye for an eye but of the willing- 
ness rather than the power to return favors. 
Mr. Wyer’s suggestion to limit I. L. L. to 
those libraries which are willing to lend their 
books to other libraries has, we learned Tues- 
day evening, been put into practice in Ger- 
many already. In this connection Mr. 
Young’s suggestion of the possibility of pro- 
curing obscure books from the author’s Alma 
Mater, which might also be extended to his 
home town library, points the way to the kind 
of specialization which may make a small 
library of use to the larger. 

The use of some organization or organiza- 
tions to act as clearing houses has been 
brought before us not only as a mere sugges- 
tion of a possible service of the A. L. A. or 
of a body created by librarians making use 
of I. L. L. but also as an accomplished fact 
both in Denmark and in one or more of our 
own states. This would call for the further 
development of a union catalog, such as 
exists already imperfectly in several of our 
libraries. The supplementing of such a tool, 
which we could hardly hope to have become 
comprehensive of all our libraries, small as 
well as large, by advertising rather than 
by broadcasting requests would also relieve 
the situation. 

To sum up what I believe to be the possi- 
ble projects helpful in our I. L. L. system: 

1. The careful revision of the code already 
existing, incorporating the several practical 
suggestions made in the papers of this meet- 
ing which there is not time now to enumer- 
ate. This revision then should be distributed 
freely and requests made for recommenda- 
tions by libraries putting it into practice. 

2. The education of librarians who engage 
in I. L. L. so that they may get the point of 
view of their benefactors and beneficiaries. 
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3. The creation of some kind of a central 
clearing house or houses for I. L. L. requests, 
involving the development of a union cata- 
log or catalogs, the extent of our country 
making it advisable probably to district the 
country rather than to depend on one organi- 
zation which may be a week or more distant 
by mail from its clients. This should work 
to distribute I. L. L. more evenly and to the 
advantage of both borrowers and lenders. 


The two foreign representatives spoke of 
systems prevailing in the European countries. 
Walter Powell, Birmingham, England, Pub- 
lic Libraries, reviewed the development of 
the custom of lending books by one library 
to another. There has been no set code nor 
is the number of volumes so lent and bor- 
rowed a large one, but, nevertheless, this has 
been done for some years as a form of cour- 
tesy from one library to another. It has 
grown up in a natural way, but Mr. Powell 
predicted that by reason of this very meeting 
which was attended by so many of his col- 
leagues from Great Britain it would not be 
long before a standard code of practice would 
be worked out. In most part, British libra- 
rians have granted loans without any special 
legislation or rules bearing on the point, ex- 
cept that in some particular libraries the 
library board may have taken action provid- 
ing for such service. The work of the Cen- 
tral Lending Library for Students which lends 
books direct to students, groups of students 
and to libraries and circulates some 45,000 
volumes per year was mentioned. The whole. 
question of interlibrary loans in Great Britain 
is now being considered by the Committee on 
Public Libraries of the Board of Education 
whose report is eagerly awaited. 


A. G. Drachmann, University Library, Co- 
penhagen, spoke of the Danish system of 
interlibrary loans which is well organized 
and has been in successful operation for some 
time. Centered at the state library at Aarhus 
and the twenty-five central libraries and with 
the cooperation of the Royal Library and 
University Library in Copenhagen the system 
has become so generally used that over 12,000 
volumes were lent in this way during the 
year 1925. In order to locate a book one 
simply sends to the central library and if 
not at the central library the request is sent 
on to the state library. If not located at the 
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latter, inquiry is sent direct to the state library 
commission which attempts by telephone to 
locate the title among the libraries of the 
capital. If located, information is given and 
the borrowing library sends direct to the 
library possessing the book. If not in Den- 
mark and need is urgent enough then a re- 
quest to borrow the book from abroad is trans- 
mitted to the Royal Library or University Li- 
brary. Such loans have been negotiated with 
most European countries, although the Scandi- 
navian countries and Germany are the usual 
nations from which books are borrowed. In 
case of France, loans when made are negotiated 
through diplomatic channels and therefore 
take a long time. In the case of Germany, 
you simply write to the library for the book 
as is true with many other countries in 
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Europe. He thinks these international loans 
of growing importance and of great value to 
future scholarship for “When a book is found 
abroad only it is usually better to 
send the book to the man at a minimum cost 
than to demand that the man must travel for 
days in order to read, perhaps, a few pages 
of a book.” In those few words Mr. Drach- 
mann voiced the keynote of our meeting. 
Officers elected for the year 1926-27 were: 
chairman, Nathan Van Patten, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario; secretary-treas- 
urer, James A. McMillen, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; and Donald B. Gilchrist, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New 
York, as the new member of the Executive 
Committee. James A. McMiIL-en, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The County Libraries Round Table con- 
vened in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Friday, 
October 8, at 2:30 p. m. Adelene J. Pratt, 
Burlington County Free Library, New Jersey, 
presided. Over two hundred and fifty persons 
were in attendance. 

A petition to the Council of the A.L.A ask- 
ing for recognition as a County Libraries 
Section was presented for signatures. It was 
signed by thirty county librarians and active 
county library workers. 

The meeting opened with an account of the 
RURAL LIBRARIES OF GREAT BRITAIN by Miss 
A. S. Cooke of Kent County Library, Eng- 
land. County libraries in England were 
started with grants made by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. The first one was 
started in 1916 and in the ten years following 
county libraries have been established in all 
except five counties in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. In Ireland eleven counties have 
libraries. The first county library law came 
into existence in 1919. The law gave the 
county councils power to become library 
authorities for the county area, excluding any 
places, which had, previous to 1919, already 
established their own libraries. The county 


council also has power to levy a rate for the 
maintenance of the library. County libraries 


in England are under the education authori- 
ties. 


England has no library commission; 





each county is a separate unit and may carry 
out its own policy without reference to any- 
one except, out of courtesy, the Carnegie 
Trustees. The Trustees, however, have no 
power over the counties but help them con- 
siderably by the publication of an annual 
report showing what is being done all over 
the country. 

Throughout Britain the work of the local 
librarians is done voluntarily with the excep- 
tion of the very large branches. Excellent 
work has been done by teachers and other 
volunteers and it is largely due to their en- 
thusiasm that the movement has spread so 
rapidly and so successfully. There are still 
many large towns without libraries and to 
supply these from county headquarters needs 
a much greater appropriation than the county 
libraries have at present. The usual policy 
is to ask the town to make an extra contribu- 
tion to the county library rate. The popula- 
tion which most counties have to supply is 
far greater than on this side. For instance, 
Durham has a population of 800,000, the West 
Riding of York 900,000 and Kent 600,000. 

Libraries already in existence are reluctant 
to cooperate with the county for fear of losing 
their individuality. The proposal put forward 
and adopted by some, is that the town shall 


‘agree to pay the county library tax in addition 


to its own library tax and in return receive 
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collections of books and advice and help, if 
needed, from the county library. The town 
library invariably reports a great increase in 
the issues when working in conjunction with 
the county library. 

The county libraries try, by every means 
possible, to keep in touch with the educational 
activities in their area. Great stress is laid 
by all county libraries on the need of reaching 
isolated individual students. Books are sent 
direct to the student instead of to the local 
branch in order to save time. The Central 
Library for Students in London renders a 
great help in this work. This library corre- 
sponds in many ways to state libraries in this 
country. The tendency in some of the county 
libraries in England is to serve the child 
rather than the adult. This is because the 
school is generally the library center and the 
children are such voracious readers that the 
fulfilment of their needs is apt to swamp the 
work for the grown-up readers. In most 
counties a special grant is made by the educa- 
tion authorities for school libraries both in 
elementary and secondary schools. Where 
this grant is inadequate the county library 
supplements it by lending books. 

Books are sent out by motor, rail, or 
carrier, the collection having been made up at 
headquarters either from lists sent by the local 
librarian or to fit the special needs of the 
locality. Four counties in England and one 
in Scotland now run a library book van. 


The chief lesson for English county 
libraries to learn in America is the need for 
greater publicity. County councils in Britain 
need to be impressed with the importance of 
county libraries, their value to the people and 
the need for greater financial help to assist 
development. The average maintenance cost 
of county libraries is now 710 pounds a year, 
i. e. about 3,500 dollars. 


Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
followed Miss Cooke. She said in part: 

“The Parent Teachers Congress is turning 
to the county libraries for help. Thirty years 
ago the idea came to a woman that parents 
were not trained for their profession, so there 
grew up what was known as the Congress of 
Women, including all people interested in the 
study of children. As the child grew up they 
realized that the education of each child was 
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an individual problem and there was a great 
wave of the parent-teacher movement all 
over the country. Parents began to learn 
something about psychology and that parent- 
hood is a tremendously technical profession. 
We realize that we must educate the child in 
three places: the home, the school, and the 
community and that there must be but one 
standard for all three. We need libraries 
to help us educate in these three groups. 

“Good reading has been just a part of the 
English course. It hasn’t been a habit of the 
home. We fail to realize that up to ten years 
ago less than five per cent of the boys and 
girls of the country went to high schools and 
eighty per cent had parents with a sixth or 
an eighth grade education. Parents and chil- 
dren want literature which is clear and defi- 
nite and couched in simple words. We are 
earnestly in need of opportunities for discus- 
sion among people who are interested in 
special subjects. Another point on which 
service can be rendered is a movement to 
make books cheaper. That has been done for 
children’s books but not for books for the 
parents; it has been done in fiction but not 
sufficiently in other classes of literature. And 
finally people need to be told how to get 
books, to whom to write and how to write. 
We should make it so that everyone will have 
the least possible resistance between him and 
the help which books can give. 


“One of your special hopes in your new 
program is a public opinion convinced of the . 
high need of public libraries and of a high 
standard of public library service. I hope 
that the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers may help you to attain that object.” 


The next speaker was Judge Harold B. 
Wells of Bordentown, New Jersey. Part of 
his address follows: 

“IT am interested in county libraries as 
utilized by the boy and the girl. I read a 
startling statement once which I never forgot. 
‘Any institution of civilized humanity may be 
abolished in a single generation by sowing 
seeds of change in the mind of its youth.’ We 
are responsible if we let the boys and girls 
grow up in our community without oppor- 
tunity to improve their minds.” 


The next part of the meeting was devoted 
Mary Barmby of Alameda 


to discussion. 
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County Free Library, California, presented 
the subject of budgets. She said in part: 
“Since coming to the convention, I have 
found that what seemed a very necessary 
expense in one state was not even considered 
on the budget of another state. A budget is 
the report of the past year’s work, and an 
estimate of the needs and desires of the com- 
ing year. The items you are most probably 
all painfully familiar with: books, salary, 
binding, building repairs, express and postage, 
furniture, records and music, supplies, light, 
heat, and water, newspapers and periodicals, 
printing, traveling expenses, views and pic- 
tures. The following items came from a 
budget amounting to about 45,000 dollars. The 
three principal items were covered in this 
way: books thirty-six per cent; salaries forty- 
nine per cent; other expenses fifteen per cent. 
The income in this county came from three 
sources: the county tax, which according to 
the state law might not exceed one mill on 
the dollar, the school library fund, and the 
third item from the teachers’ library fund, 
amounting in this county to a little less than 
1,000 dollars. The fund amounted to one 
dollar per capita of population served. The 


population for library service of another 
county is 7,700; the appropriation 8,900 
dollars. Forty per cent was spent for books; 


forty per cent for salaries and twenty per 
cent for other expenses. This county also 
had one dollar per capita. The last is the 
budget of the largest county and the figures 
are very large. The estimated population was 
480,963 and the appropriation 284,900 dollars. 
Of this one-third went for books, one-half 
for salaries and the remaining sixth for other 
expenses.” 

Sarah Budd of New Jersey inquired upon 
what basis appropriations were made and was 
told that the California law permits a maxi- 
mum of one mill on the dollar on personal 
real estate. Elinor Randall, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, asked if the proportions 
spent for books and salaries did not change 
as the libraries grew older. Miss Barmby 
said it is true that when the libraries were 
starting that the proportion spent for books 
was larger and that for salaries smaller and 
that as the libraries grew the amount for sal- 
aries increased and that for books decreased. 


Della F. Northey of Indianapolis spoke 
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next on county libraries and public schools. 
She said: 


“The main objective of the new education 
is to help the individual to help himself and 
to accomplish this many books are better than 
one. It is no longer a question of providing 
a library for our schools, but rather how we 
shall provide the best library service for 
them. The need for school libraries is just as 
great in the small towns and rural communi- 
ties but the problem is not so easily solved as 
in the cities. It is not possible for the schools 
of the small towns and rural communities to 
build up adequate libraries meeting the cur- 
riculum at every point and even though they 
were able to do this, of what worth without 
the service of an efficient librarian? Without 
specialized service the collection can be only 
partly adequate. The smallest school system 
has much to receive from a good county 
library. County libraries already in existence 
are judged by the service rendered to schools 
more than by any other one activity and serv- 
ice includes more than a collection of books 
at headquarters that the teachers may use if 
they care to; even more than an occasional 
visit of a book wagon or automobile filled 
with books. Books must be instantly avail- 
able when needed to be of any use in the 
school program and to be available they must 
be in the schools. The only hope for schools 
outside the city limits is service from the 
county library. The librarian must take the 
initiative. The county librarian finds time, or 
makes it, for personal visits, story-telling, 
book reports and for instruction to every 
child in the use of books. She meets the 
problem of the teacher who is not interested; 
of the child who does not care to read. She 
prepares exhibits for institutes. We are in 
the day of beginnings. Only when sectional 
jealousies shall cease and the farmer and small 
town dweller demand the privileges that have 
long been enjoyed by their cousins in town, 
shall the children in the rural districts have 
the books and libraries which are theirs by 
right.” 


In the discussion which followed Miss 
Northey insisted that a definite understanding 
should be made with school authorities as to 
just how far the library should go in sup- 
plying reference books. Miss Titcomb of 
Washington County, Maryland, told that in 
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. her county the library places a small collec- 
tion of books in all the rural schools and that 
these are changed twice a year. Any money 
which the school has to spend for books is 
used for reference books, encyclopedias and 
dictionaries. Miss Vogleson of Los Angeles 
County, California, said that in her library 
supplementary books are supplied the schools 
and that in the community branches books for 
general reading were placed, in order to en- 
courage the children to form the habit of 
going to the library. In rural districts the 
school houses the community library as well 
as the school library. In urban districts where 
children have longer distances to go to school 
and are picked up by busses immediately after 
school the teachers are being supplied with 
books for them. Miss Northey said that in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, no service is given di- 
rectly to schools where there are branch 
libraries in the community. 


Ruth Underwood, Harris County, Texas, 
spoke next on COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVES 
AND THEIR SERVICE, as follows: 


“Library work in the county is largely 
dependent upon volunteers. Since there is a 
negligible possibility of securing the services 
of trained librarians to do volunteer work in 
small communities efforts must be concen- 
trated on securing the highest type of volun- 
teer service available. The position of the 
custodian entails some responsibility. The 
library station must, without exception, be 
open to the public at the hours specified. The 
success of the station is largely dependent 
upon the regularity with which it is opened, 
for our rural public like our city public is a 
creature of habit, and the fewer changes this 
public meets in location, custodians, and time 
of opening the more his library habit will 
grow. Various factors may be active in the 
volunteer’s decision to take charge of the 
library. Her decision may be from interest 
and love of books, realization of the value of 
a library station to the community, desire for 
constructive activity, or the idea of eventually 
working up to a salaried position. A certain 
prestige established by such a position in 
active communities, personal pride, community 
spirit are other factors. 

“The possibility of improving present service 
is of paramount interest. A short apprentice 
course at headquarters office, such as Miss 
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Long outlines in her County library service is 
the best substitute for the trained worker, 
Here the volunteer acquaints herself with the 
general system of which her station is one 
small but vital part and thereby gains a 
greater vision of service. Distances, lack of 
transportation, or expense often make this im- 
possible. In this event the only training the 
volunteers may have is from the county 
librarian and her assistants on their visits to 
the station. For this reason the importance of 
station visits cannot be overstressed. Each 
custodian justly deserves a perfectly clear 
explanation of the routine work and a set of 
rules to which she may refer in case of 
doubt.” 


Miss Thompson asked how volunteer custo- 
dians are secured. Miss Underwood replied 
that the cooperation of existing organizations 
usually supplied them, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and Chambers of Commerce often 
help with small salaries. For the most diffi- 
cult communities a small salary is managed by 
the county library. Miss Girton of Dauphin 
County, Pennsylvania, said that the women’s 
clubs usually helped. Miss Underwood also 
told of work done by the girls’ clubs. She 
said she thought the paid worker is the most 
satisfactory but that she feels that the com- 
munity should carry at least a part of the 
expense of its station; that it is not a good 
thing to give everything. 

Elinor E. Randall, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey, spoke on COMMUNITY COOPERATION . 
WITH THE COUNTY LIBRARY, 

“It is my desire to arrive at one or two 
helpful conclusions on that much debated 
problem—how far the country community 
should share with the headquarters office the 
support of its library station. The support 
of the library station may include the payment 
of a local custodian, the furnishing of a loca- 
tion, including heat, and the furnishing of 
shelves and equipment. The definition of a 
library station is understood to be a collection 
of books belonging to the library and placed 
anywhere in the county for relending to the 
community, whether in a schoolhouse, store, 
club house, home, post-office, community hall, 
local library, or elsewhere. In New Jersey 
our funds provide a trained county librarian, 
a headquarters staff and office, books, and 
free transportation for them by book truck 
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and mail. 
initiative, organizes the stations, furnishes all 
kinds of library service, but the community 
must furnish the custodian and the location 


The county librarian takes the 


for the books. A great many volunteers 
necessarily take charge of these stations, but 
a fair number are paid by the community, 
usually ten dollars a month. These paid cus- 
todians are always in the cities or boroughs 
where there is a council and rapid growth is 
taken care of by a local appropriation which 
suits the locality. It is not these stations we 
want to talk about today, but those situated 
in homes, or stores and managed by volunteer 
custodians, They are not in incorporated mu- 
nicipalities, but they draw a large number oi 
readers and grow as fast in proportion to their 
populations as the larger centers. In Mon- 
mouth County fifty per cent of the income is 
spent for books and as fast as it was humanly 
possible the books have been gotten to the 
people. In three years time, with an average 
income of 18,000 dollars for a population of 
80,000, we have gathered together 35,000 
books. But we have found that when a 
library station in the rural districts, even 
though the growth has been through the con- 
stant demand and use of the neighborhood, has 
reached several hundred volumes, the store- 
keeper discovers that he has too much to do 
to take care of it, the housewife cannot store 
it and there is no location available. These 
rural borrowers like the library and want it, 
and they cannot be blamed if they do not 
want to give up their parlors and living-rooms 
to the public. How can the community coop- 
erate?” 

Miss Bronson suggested that the school 
offered the solution of the problem. Miss 
Girton, Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, had 
found that the American Legion, the civic 
club, or the woman’s club was willing to help 
out. At this point Miss Pratt explained that 
Miss Randall's problem was one of the strictly 
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rural center where no club or Legion exists, 
nor on account of the consolidation of schools, 
even a school where books might be housed. 
Miss Barmby told of a condition which 
worked out satisfactorily in her county. A 
professor’s wife offered to take the books for 
a community about four or five miles from 
a town of three or four thousand, She was 
able to have them in her home for a time but 
eventually moved to town. A woman within 
a quarter of a mile of the old home of the 
library wrote in that her husband wasn’t 
going to use the brooder and they might have 
it. It attracts a great deal of attention and 
serves quite a community. 

Thomas Gorrie, chairman of the Library 
Committee of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, spoke for a few minutes. 

“The county library work in the United 
Kingdom is that part of the work in which 
the Trustees feel the most satisfaction as 
compared with the other departments of 
library work in which we have been engaged 
and I think our satisfaction is justified. That 
doesn’t imply in any degree that we regard 
the work as complete or in any way approach- 
ing completeness. I regard this conference as 
likely to prove of greatest help to us in the 
development that will grow in the future in 
the United Kingdom. 

“It seems to me whereas in some parts of 
your vast area you have reached extraordinary 
development, there are other parts that you 
haven’t touched at all. Your areas are so 
large, communities so scattered and you don’t 
have a general law enabling your local authori- 
ties to provide for libraries. We have more 
compact areas to obtain a nucleus for a uni- 
form system all over the country.” 

Officers for 1926-1927 are: Chairman, Mil- 
dred G. Brown, Camden County Library, Had- 
donfield, N. J.; secretary, Elinor E. Randall, 
Monmouth County Library, Freehold, N. J. 

Mixprep G. Brown, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Hospital Libraries Round Table held 
its one session Thursday morning, October 7, 
with about seventy present. The meeting 
was called to order by the Chairman and 
immediately handed over to E. Kathleen 
Jones who introduced the following speakers 
and their papers: (1) Elizabeth Reed, War- 
ren Library, Massachusetts General Hospital, 


Boston, THE WARREN HOSPITAL LIBRARY; 


(2) Pauline E. Tartre, Bangor Public Libra- 
ry, Bangor, Maine, THE CHILD IN THE HOS- 
PITAL; (3) Mrs. M. P. D. Miller, of Neuro- 
Psychiatric U. S. V. B. Hospital, North 
Little Rock, Arkansas, THE MENTAL PATIENT 
AND THE LIBRARY. 
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Miss Reed said in part: 

“On November 8, 1841, nearly eighty-five 
years ago, Dr. John C, Warren, one of the 
founders of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, gave a fund for the purchase of re- 
ligious and moral books to be given to the 
patients on leaving the hospital. In giving 
this fund Dr. Warren probably did not real- 
ize that he was founding the first library for 
patients in a general hospital in the United 
States, and, so far as is known, in the world. 


“The Warren Library itself has grown 
into a library of nearly four thousand volumes 
chiefly fiction, travel, biography, poetry, and 
history, with volumes in eighteen foreign 
languages and twenty subscriptions to popular 
magazines. . . 


“Many books in foreign languages are bor- 
rowed from the Traveling Library of the 
Division of Public Libraries of Massachu- 
setts. Even the patients who are blind read 
books in Braille borrowed from the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind. All kinds of books 
for all kinds of people... . 

“There are many cases, however, in which 
the librarian rather than the patient, has to 
select the books in much the same manner 
as the doctor selects his medicine. These 
instances are definitely therapeutic and now 
I am going to give you a few specific ex- 
amples of them. Patients with exophthalmic 
goitre, for instance, come into the hospital 
to have preoperative treatment to lessen their 
nervous condition. Since absolute rest and 
quiet are required, reading of a peaceful na- 
ture is about the only diversion which they 
are permitted. The selection of books must 
be carefully made, books that will be inter- 
esting, but not too absorbing; diverting, but 
not too exciting. In one case a woman was 
extremely nervous and irritable in addition 
to being greatly discontented and homesick. 
The physician in charge requested us to keep 
her supplied with books and the nurse told 
us that they were the only thing that kept 
her quiet during the three weeks before opera- 
tion. She had an average of three books a 
day, reading fiction, poetry, biography, and 
some travel. Of course the nervous suspense 
of waiting for an operation is even more 
difficult to endure than actual convalescence 
and in such cases the hospital librarian is per- 
haps the most important factor in keeping 


the spirits buoyant and consequently the body 
better able to stand the operation. Many 
times patients remark that they could not 
have stood the strain of waiting without 
the books. 

“The books are administered with as much 
precision as the medicine of the doctor. In 
the case of contagious diseases books are not 
given but magazines are substituted and 
destroyed later. A peculiar quirk to the work 
that I am doing is the fact that the county 
jail is directly opposite the hospital. Prison- 
ers needing hospital care are often sent to 
us for treatment. Ponzi, a patient a few 
years ago, was a voracious reader as were 
his guards. In these cases it is most essen- 
tial to find out what offense has been com- 
mitted and keep books that deal with that 
subject away from them. Boys from the 
state reformatory must be treated with equal 
discrimination. 

“There is, as some of my listeners may 
know, a department of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital called the Phillips House 
where people of means may have special 
rooms and service. The library recently has 
opened a branch there which supplies only 
the latest books at a charge of five cents a 
day. As soon as these books have lost their 
popularity they are taken to the main library 
and circulated. In this way this library is 
used as a feeder for the main library. 

“Thus with the diffusion of psychological 
interest, with the increased awareness of the 
need of mental contentment for the physi- . 
cal repair of sick bodies, with the ever-present 
educational institutions of the country spread- 
ing abroad an appreciation of literature, 
library work has grown from the modest 
service of the town library to the aggressive 
participation of the hospital librarian as a 
member of hospital staffs. To the librarian 
of understanding, of sympathy, of liking for 
her fellows, and of cheerful personality, there 
lies in this work a valuable means of doing 
her bit for the social betterment of her com- 
munity.” 


Miss Tartre’s paper on the child touched 
on the following points: 

“When I enter the children’s ward, I 
imagine the book cart to be a ship—a ship of 
mercy—piloted on a sea of homesickness, 
pain, loneliness. These boys and girls whom 
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I face are so many Crusoes stranded on an 
island, a bed. They have received help it 
is true for their bodies,—the doctor and nurse 
in turn have administered to their needs but 
what help have they received for their minds? 
The visiting hour is over, there is nothing 
to do but to wait and for what? For another 
night, another day, the day that is bringing 
them nearer home. 

“From bed to bed does one hand out books 
which act as a soothing balm to the soul as 
the potion administered as a cure for the 
body. Before leaving the ward could we 
visualize where each one of these boys is 
recuperating one would be in dark Africa 
while his neighbor is fighting Indians in the 
West. Another is staging with Penrod while 
our frisky lad is having another great fall 
but this time with Humpty Dumpty. . . . 

“One third of our circulation is in the 
children’s wards. One knows that 
the care of the body is no longer considered 
the only essential to recovery but that the 
mind needs stimulants also. If you can keep 
up a child’s courage and help him bridge over 
his days of recovery by means of good and 
cheerful reading, then, you will have fulfilled 
your mission as hospital librarian.” 


Mrs. M. P. D. Miller has had unusual op- 
portunity to observe the effects of pleasant 
library surroundings and reading in treating 
mental patients. She said in part: 

“The policy that obtains in a hospital for 
mental and nervous patients, cannot be of the 
definite organized type which governs the 
school, public, or law library. From the 
nature of problems presented, the neuropsychi- 
atric will always be more complicated and 
difficult. 

“An acquaintance with the diagnosis and 
social history of the individual is important 
in administering book therapy; even as a 
fever thermometer indicates the use of a hot 
water bag or an ice cap. Likewise the mental 
dieting requires very close watchfulness in 
cases of nerve disabilities, if we are to aid 
in their temporary or entire readjustment. 

“If the patient can be brought to the library 
it is very helpful; being temporarily out of 
the ward switches his thoughts, and the 
library environ is interesting and stimulating. 
The doctors advocate a psychological approach 
to the patient, but not a psychiatric; that is, 
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workers are advised to go with a sympathetic 
understanding of moods and underlying mo- 
tives without assuming that they are in any 
wise abnormal. 

“In the few of these disease groups which 
I will take as illustrative, there is a certain 
unanimity; at least the same character of 
books or topics must be avoided. Each man 
requires individual understanding, and there is 
also a wide difference of word and manner, 
in getting the same idea across. We have to 
remember that the image which our words 
and expressions evoke, is rarely what we 
think it is, or what we desire it to be. This 
transference of ideas, demands much, and we 
come to hold our stereotypes lightly, and 
modify them gladly. It is with the Dementia 
Praecox of the paranoid type that the library 
seems to have most success. This is a form 
of psychosis characterized by a tendency of 
the patient to draw within himself, avoid con- 
tacts with the world about him, and give him- 
self up to day dreams about which he is 
reticent. He is resentful of efforts to draw 
him out. He is the patient who is always 
getting along all right, conceals or denies 
pain, shutting himself in to avoid facing 
reality. There are of course many manifesta- 
tions of this illness, to which there are many 
seeming exceptions. 

“There are many types that the library 
reaches partially; for instance, the Catatonics 
are especially interested during their remis- 
sion periods, and the epileptics find with us 
hours of comfort. To a few, nothing but 
the library suffices. They are often men who 
have led busy, active lives and seem to enjoy 
the enforced leisure; not that they are too 
indolent for other manual therapys because 
they often spend a part of their time help- 
ing with patients who cannot do for them- 
selves, and by assisting in ward cleaning. 
Most of them display intelligent selection. 
Workers in psychiatric hospitals are always 
interested but sometimes we wish that more 
was known of sure cures—but science is slow 
in all directions. Mr. F. E. Williams says: 
‘More and more psychiatrists are fishing, and 
more are coming daily to watch and examine 
that found in the deep pool called human 
nature, the last of the sacred pools, where 
nothing knowable exists, where mystery 
broods and in the dark waters only gods 
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and devils contend for man.’ But the psychi- 
atrist has only been fishing a short while, and 
we may hope to get more light. 

“As to the present: The aim of an N. P. 
hospital library through books and _ allied 
tools, is to aid in the restoration of the non- 
psychotic to society, and the gradual reedu- 
cation of the psychotic. That is, the library 
claims to be a potent help to some of the 
patients all the time, and to others of the 
patients, some of the time. 

“The process is subtle, indirect, deferred; 
its reactions are positive enough, though not 
possible of exhibit in showroom or bazar; 
but are a certain and persistent corrective 
of adverse moods, which in time has a happy 
and substantial effect in mitigating or curing 
the psychic unbalance, or personality dis- 
turbance. 


“And any progress report, which fails to 
record the library treatment and its reac- 
tion upon the patient, omits a highly inform- 
ing and useful factor in the presentation of 
a case before the clinical staff, or the in- 
quirer.” 


The meeting at this point was turned over 
to a general discussion of the following 
points with the chairman presiding: 


CHAIRMAN: The question of expense. ... 
There have been a great many things sug- 
gested—that we urge hospitals working with 
public libraries to assume at least half of 
the expense of the books. . . . the librarian 
being paid by the library. This is in addition 
to any losses which might happen. 

I wish that anyone who is working with 
the hospital and has been able to get the hos- 
pital to begin it—I think the Massachusetts 
General Hospital has done that— 

Miss Reep: Yes, I have about $500 a year 
just for books. It is an endowment fund, 
entirely from the hospital. It is a gift. 

CHAIRMAN: Is there anyone who is work- 
ing with a public library where the hospital 
supplies part of the book fund? That seems 
to need development. 

In order to attain this development, the 
natural result is, of course, that we must 
have closer cooperation between the hospital 
and the library. We are the last therapy to 
be developed. - How are we going to do that? 
I hope the person who has this topic is present. 

Rut P. HuGHEs: . . . Of course, to 
have our service in the hospital at all pre- 
supposes cooperation between the hospital and 
the library. We got the cooperation of all 
the doctors in our town and the superintend- 
ent of the hospitals. In return we have been 


able to bring the public library to the doc- 
tors and nurses. 

CHAIRMAN: Someone has the topic, Who 
will pay for lost books? 

Errig R. Stitrietp: Our hospital service 
in Peoria is very new too. It is only ten 
months old. It is very successful, but I 
have no way of telling whether or not we are 
losing more books than we should. 

In these ten months there are about forty 
books I can’t account for. We are serving 
five hundred fifty beds. But as we are com- 
ing to the end of the year | am wondering 
what to do about lost books. I have no 
authority, but 1 have wondered if the hos- 
pitals should not be held responsible for the 
books that are lost; if not in replacing the 
actual books lost, by furnishing money to buy 
the equivalent. 

CHAIRMAN: Do you give books to any 
one besides the patients? 

Miss StTiItFietp: Yes, to the patients, the 
nurses, and very occasionally to the physi- 
cians. 

CHAIRMAN: Is there anyone who has 
worked out a system of fines and has been 
able to have the hospital make good the 
books lost? 

SaRAH J. WotpAw: In our (Cleveland) 
case the hospital agrees to pay for all the 
lost and damaged books. We take an inven- 
tory at the end of each year and send the 
bill to each hospital. We always follow the 
overdue books each week and report to the 
head nurse in the division the number of 
books which has not been collected, and the 
nurse is responsible for the books, so the 
following week she tries to turn in all the 
books. We haven't lost very many books. We 
are giving service to eleven hospitals and 
have been for the last four years. I don’t 
know exactly the number of books lost, but 
the number is very small. ‘ 

CHAIRMAN: That is always a telling point 
with the library....we proved the per 
cent of loss in the hospital department of the 
public libraries is less, and materially less, 
than in other departments of the library. 

Miss Wo.tpaw: We do not charge fines. 

CHAIRMAN: Not even to the nurses? 

Miss WotpAw: No. But the nurses and 
doctors are responsible for the books, for 
their return, and any loss. 

Miss Reep: I was wondering about fines. 
I don’t make the patients responsible at all, 
but the employees pay public library fines. 
Of course they have the privilege of renew- 
ing just as in a public library. But I find 
we have to charge fines or we never get the 
books back. Those fines go right back into 
buying books and it helps the library. 

CuHatRMAN: I have asked Miss Hickman, 
from Rochester, to say something about spe- 
cial training for hospital librarians. 


MARGARET HICKMAN: There can be no 
question, I think, in the minds of those of 
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us connected with hospital work that there 
is a decided need for training, but there should 
be a very close connection between the train- 
ing and the people chosen to take that train- 
ing. Not anybody and everybody who takes 
a course in hospital library training can be 
a hospital librarian. 

I am not a hospital librarian so I can 
say a great many things about them that I 
could not say if I were one. Personality, I 
feel, is one of the biggest factors in doing 
hospital library work,—personality combined 
with knowledge of books and a knowledge 
of people. From the papers that have been 
presented at this informal discussion, I think 
you all realize if you aren’t doing actual 
library work that the variety of the patients 
or patrons in hospital library work is entirely 
different from that in any other field of libra- 
ry endeavor. 

I should like to quote from the report of 
the A.L.A. committee of which I happened 
to be a member on this particular thing. As 
Miss Jones said, she wrote to different libra- 
ry schools, and I quote verbatim from this 
report. 

“Out of nineteen library schools, two did 
not report at all and the other seventeen had 
not found it necessary or advisable to in- 
clude anything more than a few peripatetic 
lecturers. No course exists except at the 
University of Minnesota where there is no 
library school. This situation is truly ludi- 
crous. And this in face of the fact that the 
library specialists who have worked longest 
and had most to do with this phase of library 
work, strenuously advise a_ particularized 
training for the hospital librarian in addition 
to a college background and an elementary 
library training. She should have a knowl- 
edge of the ethics and administration of 
nursing, of the purposes of nursing, of the 
psychology and reactions of diseases, and, of 
course, of the diseased mind. She must know 
the use of case records, the meaning of social 
problems as related to the hospital.” 

That brings us back to the material factors 
in the work at present, and that is that sal- 
aries are not commensurate with the training 
you are expecting of the people going into 
this field of work. 

I feel that there should be some special 
training somewhere, but how to get it, where 
to put it, and for whom to put it, are all 
questions to be considered. 

CHAIRMAN: Is there anybody else who 
would like to speak on her own experience 
or otherwise? .. . 

Mary E. Scuicx: Isn't the demand for 
hospital librarians sufficient to make the es- 
tablishment of a school or training course 
necessary ? 

CHAIRMAN: 
not answer. 

Miss ScHICK: 
clearing house for 


That is a question I can- 


What about having a 
information concerning 
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personnel? What are you going to do when 
you need an assistant? 

CHAIRMAN: That is exactly what we 
should have and that is what I have asked 
for in my report,—that there might be some- 
one who would give her full time to that and 
be a clearing house for that sort of thing. 
Today, so far as I know, the situation is 
developing fast. There are perhaps no more 
than two or three states in the Union where 
they are not attempting some sort of hospital 
library work. I fear for the most part 
that is done almost more because they think 
they ought to do it than that they think they 
can. They push it into an already over- 
crowded curriculum. There are a good score 
and more of cities where the public library 
and the big hospitals are doing it very well. 
When they want a hospital librarian, so far, 
there has been no center where they could 
ask for a hospital person and ask if she has 
had training. They simply take someone they 
know and put her in. In the case of pvblic 
libraries they usually take one from their 
staff that shows some adaptability and prefers 
the work. 

CHAIRMAN: Is there anyone else who can 
tell us anything about an attempt at training, 
or any course that hospital librarians have 
taken with nurses? 

Lucy ConpeLtt: I am from St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. The only contribution that I can 
make is that last year the head of each depart- 
ment of our hospital was required to give a 
lecture before the entire staff and each one of 
the doctors had assigned to him one phase of 
psychosis, and the entire staff was given a talk 
on that particular phase of the subject. The 
library was included. 

CHAIRMAN: I think most hospital libra- 
rians will find that the doctors give lectures in 
connection with the hospitals and those are 
open to anyone who is interested, particularly 
to those who have work in the hospital. You 
will not only find those very interesting, but 
very valuable. . . . 

EvL1zABETH Pomeroy: We have a plan 
which is not definitely worked out, but the 
directors have considered a plan of establish- 
ing three training centers in three of the hos- 
pitals, and they aim in those hospitals to have 
at all times three assistants and a chief libra- 
rian, the idea being that they will transfer 
from those hospitals to the other hospitals. 

CHAIRMAN: Will they be simply appren- 
tices? 

Miss Pomeroy: No, they will go on a 
salary. We will take them from the civil 
service registry. 

CHAIRMAN: 
of instruction? 

Miss Pomeroy: No set course of instruc- 
tion, but they will get from experience the 
regular work in the wards. 

CHAIRMAN: Do you feel any need for 
absolutely extra courses? For instance, courses 


Will you have a special course 
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such as these that were suggested in this 
course at the university ? 

Miss Pomeroy: It seems to me that that 
was such an extensive course that it would be 
difficult for us to pay them a commensurate 
salary after they had taken that course. 

CHAIRMAN: Of course, that is the diffi- 
culty. It means almost a fifth year at college, 
—almost a Master’s Degree. But such courses 
as a beginning course in medicine, mental 
hygiene, ethics in nursing, occupational ther- 
apy, hospital economics, and that sort of 
thing, do seem to be necessary. 

Miss Scuick: I think I must mention the 
things that are being done by the Surgeon 
General. We have a course on various sub- 
jects and a nurses’ training school. These 
courses are six months long. The lectures 
are already made out and they are given by 
the doctors and surgeons. The library school 
could well work into this scheme of lectures. 
The lectures, I think, are nearly always in the 
afternoon, and the morning is given over to 
practical work in each department. The school 
has from six to twelve members in each 
group. Now there is a demand for trained 
hospital dietitians, but it is a question whether 
there is a demand for hospital librarians. I 
am sure the surgeon in the army would enter- 
tain such a suggestion. In fact, he recom- 
mended to me that I take over such a course 
in our hospital. I never thought the demand 
really justified it. I sometimes think it is 
not worth any librarian’s time to give six 
months’ work in addition to the regular train- 
ing to get this hospital slant. 

CHAIRMAN: You don’t think there is 
enough to be gained that it would take six 
months ? 

Miss Scuick: You don’t gain enough in 
salary. 

CHAIRMAN: What do you think, Miss 
Pomeroy ? 

Miss Pomeroy: Yes, I think there is. 

CHAIRMAN: How about considering it just 
a second year. If you have a two-year library 
course, instead of specializing in children’s 
work or something else, specialize in hospital 
work. Could that be worked out? That was 
the entire idea of this course as it was worked 
out at the University of Minnesota,—that 
eventually, once a library school was there, a 
course in hospital library work would be 
offered for the second year. 

Salary is an important thing and I think it 
is perfectly silly for us to feel we must go 
along and do it for the love of the work. 


We have got to get good people in the library, 
and we can’t without paying them. But we 
have got to dare something without immediate 
return. 

Did anyone want to ask Mrs. Miller about 
any case record or anything of that kind? 
Personally, I am awfully interested in clin- 
ical reports and I think we could develop 
something in the case record. 

Mrs. Miter: I always keep them off of 
religious books. 

Miss Corson: Which is the first thing 
they want and the first thing they ask for? 

Mrs. MiLter: They are always along the 
line of an eye for an eye. J] keep away from 
that sort of thing. 

CHAIRMAN: Is there any other question or 
remark? 

Miss Boyp: I would like to ask about 
one type of fiction. We have a small collec- 
tion. What about a book which is about 
ninety per cent good for the patient and one 
per cent not good? What about a book that 
has perhaps one page of very gruesome 
thought? Does that disqualify the book, if 
that page leaves a vivid impression on a well 
person, a book like The white man? I have 
been told that I was too sensitive, but if that 
one page leaves a vivid impression on a well 
person I wondered if that wouldn’t disqualify 
the book. 

Mrs. Miter: I think I would try some- 
thing else. 


CHAIRMAN: I think you are quite right in 
saying that you yourself are more sensitive 
than the patient in certain things, but that 
book is not only for the one patient in the gen- 
eral hospital, it has got to go the rounds. I 
remember distinctly of an interne coming up 
to me one time when I hadn’t been working 
very long and he said, “For heaven’s sake. 
Keep that kind of a book away from that. 
woman. Last night I had to get up and take 
the book away from her and give her a seda- 
tive.” I hadn’t given it to her, but it had been 
left in the ward. 

Is there anything else? If not, I want to 
thank you very kindly for your attention and 
for entering into the discussion. 

Officers for the coming year: Chairman, 
Perrie Jones, Public Library, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; secretary, Elizabeth Reed, War- 
ren Library, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston. 

PerriE Jones, Chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL GROUP 


The chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on International Relations called an informal 
meeting for the discussion of International 
Cooperation. The meeting was held in the 


Presbyterian Church, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, Thursday morning, October 7, 1926, W. 
W. Bishop presiding in the absence of the 
chairman, Herbert Putnam. 














INTERNATIONAL GROUP 


Chairman Bishop defined the conference in 
Atlantic City as the Fiftieth Anniversary Con- 
ference of the American Library Association, 
to which foreign governments, library asso- 
ciations, and libraries have sent representa- 
tives. He said that it seemed desirable to 
bring together these various representatives 
from abroad, and the A. L.A. Committee on 
International Relations for the informal dis- 
cussion of matters in which all were inter- 
ested. “The American Library Association 
has no program to present to you this morn- 
ing. I am presiding at the request of the 
President in the expectation that you will 
express yourselves freely.” 


He then called upon Benjamin Cohen, who 
represented the government of Chile. Mr. 
Cohen made a plea for the opportunity to 
obtain highly trained librarians to assist the 
Chilean government in the organization of 
libraries and library schools and for the 
establishment of fellowships and scholarships 
for foreign students which will enable them 
to secure library training in American library 
schools. He said that the libraries of Chile 
were eager and ready to exchange papers and 
publications with libraries of other nations. 
He suggested that a resolution for the en- 
largement of the library service of the Pan- 
American Union be drafted and presented to 
the Pan-American Union at its meeting in 
1928. Such a resolution would provide for 
the expansion of the existing Columbus Memo- 
rial Library to such an extent that it will 
constitute a bureau for bibliographical infor- 
mation, and will serve as a clearing house 
between the members of the Union and the 
other nations of the world. 


Mr. Bishop said that the vote of the meet- 
ing in favor of the proposed resolution, while 
having no official weight, expressed the opin- 
ion of the informal conference, and would be 
referred to the A. L.A. Committee on Inter- 
national Relations for action. 


Mr. Bishop proposed the discussion of the 
international exchange of librarians and 
assistants. Mrs. Sophie A. Udin of the Jewish 
National Library, Jerusalem, spoke of the 
benefits she had received from an exchange 
system, and of the dependency of the Jewish 
National Library upon those members of its 
staff who had received training in American 
libraries, through an exchange system. She 
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spoke also of the publications of the Jewish 
National Library on Islamic and Judaic sub- 
jects, and of their value to students to whom 
such publications would be available through 
an international exchange of publications. 


The expansion of the Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification was then discussed. F. Donker Duy- 
vis outlined the work of expansion which was 
done by the Brussels Institute of Bibliography. 
He spoke of the necessity for uniting the ex- 
isting codes of the Dewey Classification, and 
explained that the variations in the code were 
due to the isolation of the nations during the 
War. The need for the unification of the 
Dewey Classification and for its extension to 
meet present requirements is apparent. 


Ernest A. Savage, librarian of the Edin- 
burgh Public Libraries, said that in his opinion 
the international exchange of bibliographical 
material seemed of great importance. He 
spoke of the need for authentic lists of the 
best books from each country. 


There followed discussions of various bib- 
liographic aids to book selection, the catalog 
of copyright entries, the A.L.A. Booklist, 
and the A. L.A. catalog. 

Mrs. L. Haffkin Hamburger spoke of the 
great need for an international bibliography 
of the best scientific books. 

Jacob ter Meulen, chief librarian of the 
Palace of Peace at The Hague, described the 
difficulties attendant upon the compilation of 
the international list which was instigated by 
the League of Nations Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. 

H. A. Kriiss said that the list undertaken 
by the League of Nations may not be success- 
ful, because one or two nations had decided 
for various reasons not to compile lists. “It 
is a matter which ought to be thought over,” 
said Mr. Kriss. 

Chairman Bishop then presented to the 
meeting the proposals concerning headquarters 
of the Provisional International Library Com- 
mittee, created by the Prague Conference of 
Librarians and Book Lovers in June 1926. The 
proposals had previously been submitted by 
Gabriel Henriot of Paris at the A. L. A. con- 
ference. 

Mr. Hilsenbeck (Germany), Mr. Savage 
(England), and Isak Collijn (Sweden) each 
said they were not authorized to act upon M. 
Henriot’s proposals. 
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After general discussions concerning the 
possible erganization of an international com- 
mittee of librarians, Mr. Savage suggested 
that a copy of the proposals for such an 
organization be sent by the A. L.A. to each 
national library association with the sugges- 
tion that they consider it and send their formal 
suggestions to the A. L.A. 

Mr. Kriiss outlined the work of the special 
committee, mentioned by Mr. ter Meulen, 
which was delegated by the Committee on 
Bibliography, a part of the League Commis- 


sion on Intellectual Cooperation, to consider 
how general information may be internation- 
ally organized. He said that in his opinion the 
International Institute was not yet able to do 
anything toward an international organization 
of librarians. He advised a slow and delib- 
erate consideration of the matter. 


Adolf Jiirgens described in detail the work 
and international character of the Notge- 
meinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft. 


The meeting adjourned. 


LENDING SECTION 


The Lending Section had one session, on 
Thursday morning, October 7, in the Chelsea 
Convention Hall, the chairman, Margery 
Doud, of the St. Louis Public Library, pre- 
siding. 

The meeting was opened with a message 
from Christopher Morley, sent especially for 
this session. 


The first paper on the program was THE 
SPIRIT OF ’76, by Forrest B. Spaulding, of 
Gaylord Brothers. Mr. Spaulding said in 
part: 


“The Spirit of ’76 refers, not to the famous 
painting of revolutionary times, but to the 
spirit of the one hundred or so men and 
women who, fifty years ago at this hour were 
meeting in the rooms of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia and there ear- 
nestly discussing the details of their chosen 
calling. 

“The Proceedings of that conference show 
that the discussion was largely about the 
technicalities of library administration, but a 
glance through the pages of the American 
Library Journal of that year reveals that 
much thought was expressed on how the facil- 
ities of the public library could be made to 
reach and serve as an educational force the 
forty-five millions then populating the United 
States. It is hardly conceivable that those 
men and women could have imagined that the 
day would ever come when those forty-five 
million people would be one hundred twenty 
million people. Figures, recently made pub- 
lic, show that the areas of service of existing 
libraries include sixty-four million people, 
with upwards of fifty million beyond the 


reach of any library service. There is a pop- 
ulation today beyond the reach of any library 
service, greater than the entire population of 
the United States when the American Library 
Association was founded. 


“*The spirit of ’76’ was not one of jubila- 
tion. It was one of earnest attention to detail 
and to the task. Perhaps too much attention 
to detail and too little attention to the broadest 
phases of the task. The student of library 
economy knows that in the first years of the 
growth of the American Library Association, 
details of administration were much magnified 
in importance, but they were worked out in 
ways which then seemed satisfactory. The 
student further knows that the last few years 
have seen these dreary details diminish in im- 
portance. The student on graduation from. 
the library school of 1890 would find himself 
perfectly at home in coping with the adminis- 
trative details of 1926. 


“At this single meeting of the Lending Sec- 
tion, which is presumably attended by those 
whose chief interest is the lending of more 
books and better books from existing insti- 
tutions, I am going to detail to you some of 
the criticisms I have heard of libraries and 
to suggest ways in which library service may 
be bettered or at least be made to seem better 
to the public we serve. 


“Only a few months ago a man who is the 
general manager of one of New York’s great- 
est industrial plants, the name of which is well 
known to many of’ you, made this statement 
which I quote in approximately his own 


words: ‘With all the money, all the effort, 
and all the alleged training the public library 
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is the grossest failure of any institution to- 
day!’ To prove his point he shows how cir- 
culating libraries of the Womrath type in 
New York are rapidly increasing in number 
and all making money, competing successfully 
against endowed and tax-supported institu- 
tions. 

“ ‘What,’ I asked him, ‘do you believe is the 
principal reason for this failure of libraries to 
give the public the service it should have?’ 
His answer was carefully thought out and 
slowly delivered in about these terms: 


“‘Librarians look upon their public as an 
abstract thing with which they have to deal, 
and when a person enters a library he is re- 
garded not as an individual, but as a single 
representative of that public. Ili librarians 
could completely wipe the word “public” from 
their vocabulary, that thing would in itself 
improve service.’ 


“As he spoke I was thinking of a public 
library in a large industrial city which had 
recently announced that it would be closed to 
the public on Saturday afternoons during the 
summer months. Such closing undoubtedly 
meant much to the library staff, just as much 
as it would mean to the policeman if the 
department of public safety had closed the 
streets and given all traffic officers Saturday 
afternoons off. 

“Because it was the custom established in 
1876 or thereabouts to close libraries at 9:00 
p. m., the city library whose doors are not 
shut at this now absurdly early hour is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

“A friend of mine moved from one city to 
another and in the latter place was unable to 
obtain a library card for some time because 
she was a stranger whose name was not in 
the telephone directory, and who could give 
no references other than her husband’s name. 
This was not satisfactory to the library assis- 
tant, although his personal credit was such 
that he was able to borrow forty thousand 
dollars after a brief interview with a bank 
official. 

“People theoretically admire, but really do 
not like precision and perfection in systems of 
any kind. 

“It is true of the librarian that ‘having the 
best books, he must create among his people, 
his pupils, a desire to read those books.’ 
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These words were written by Dr. Dewey in 
1876. I would now add, fifty years later, that 
he must also create among his people a greater 
respect for the library as a necessary educa- 
tional institution which must be run in so 
human a manner that the librarian and his or 
her assistants can devote the maximum of 
time to an understanding of the library needs 
of the community, and to meeting these needs, 

“The public library has, beyond doubt, 
established itself in the past fifty years. Peo- 
ple expect every city or town to maintain one, 
I do not believe, however, that the librarian, 
be he man or be she woman, has as firmly 
established himself or herself as a profes- 
sional educator, a leading citizen, and the 
logical leader and guide of the community’s 
reading. 

“Nothing is so important now as that every 
librarian should guard most zealously the 
portals to the profession of which he is a part. 
He should take it upon himself to do every- 
thing in his power to bring only those who are 
properly qualified into the ranks. 

“In librarians there should be what is to be 
found in all great men and women, no mat- 
ter what their callings, an indefinable some- 
thing which I can only describe as an under- 
standing heart. He who has the understand- 
ing heart sees both sides of every question, 
more specifically he sees what the library is 
and can do from the standpoint of the library 
user as well as that of the library adminis- 
trator. The same regulations which regularly 
enforced seem irksome to all, will when meted 
out in justice, by one with the understanding 
heart, be adhered to with respect and with 
almost enthusiasm. 

“Fifty years from now ‘The Spirit of ’76’ 
will again manifest itself, and a few of us 
who will be privileged to attend that far dis- 
tant centennial of the A. L.A. will have the 
opportunity of listening to some earnest 
speaker who bids his hearers refrain from 
too much rejoicing over past accomplishments 
to indulge instead in contemplation and spec- 
ulation as to what can be done in the future 
to best build upon the foundation of the past. 
That was and will be ‘The Spirit of ’76’!” 


The second paper on the program was on 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
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POETRY,* by Alice R. Eaton of the Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Public Library : 


“‘LirtLe Soncs 


When the little Grecian cities went a-warring 
each with each, 

From the olive on the headland to the plume- 
grass on the beach, 

They set their gates in order, and they raised 
their seaward towers, 

To songs as brief as morning, and as strange 
as ocean-flowers. 


On many a lost endeavor, on many a far re- 
treat, 

White cattle in the oak-wood, white villa in 
the wheat, 

Between the harsh north-easter and the lonely 
British foam, 

The Legions sang of summer on the little 
roofs of Rome. 


When David tired of marching in the battle 
for the Lord, 

When the dew was on his harness and the 
dark was on his sword, 

The bearded captains listened with many a 
listening star, 

When he sang of little pastures where the 
quiet waters are. 


When the Master was grown weary of calling 
men from sin, 

He went homeward in the twilight, and his 
mother let him in, 

And while the doves were nesting and her Son 
sat by her knee, 

She sang him little harvest songs of pleasant 
Galilee. 


And when I climb to heaven by many a stair 
of gold, 

They’ll tell of peaceful evenings along the 
lambing-fold. 

And in the streets unlit of sun, men will go 
singing still, 

Of little dawns of springtime above an Eng- 
lish hill. 


Marjorie PICKTHALL.’ 


“A study of the poetry of all nations and all 
periods, with the resulting knowledge of the 
universality of the great currents of human 


* Abstract. 
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emotion, will do much to promote mutual 
sympathy among the intelligent people of all 
races. 

“No reader of history can harbor any doubt 
that the power of the world has been built 
upon men’s ideals, belief, ambition, and desire. 
All material things, all established conditions, 
go down under the rush of desire originating 
in an individual or group of men. We have 
seen it in our own time—the fall of kings, the 
overthrow of empires, the power of conviction 
to move men, and the powerlessness of law 
and military organization against such convic- 
tion. The real cause of war is the clash of 
men’s ideals and desires. 

“A true basis of peace may be built up by 
a study of the life of nations past and present, 
as expressed in their poetry; for through our 
response to their joys, sorrows, and devo- 
tions so expressed, we come to feel a broth- 
erhood of understanding whose sister feeling 
is peace. 

“The great epic poems of the world, recitals 
of the heroic legends of nations, narrating the 
exploits of gods and heroes of a race, show 
more resemblances than differences in essen- 
tials. 

“Epic poetry, however, is like the old con- 
cept of history—a recital of the deeds of 
valor, or joys and griefs of a chosen few, the 
leaders and kings of a race. In lyric poetry 
we have the songs of the people—the life 
motives and emotions common to ‘all the peo- 
ple all of the time.’ 

“The most ancient songs of which we have 
modern translations are Egyptian poems. A 
recent anthology in the Wisdom of the East 
series gives us many beautiful examples of 
Egypt’s hymns and a few love songs. The 
best known hymn is that of Akhenaton, who 
instituted monotheism. This hymn is com- 
pared with the one hundred fourth psalm, 
written centuries later. 

“The love songs of old Greece were so rich 
in expression of lovers’ yearnings that the 
Elizabethan poets in many cases only para- 
phrased an old poem to make a song for their 
time. The best known example is Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ 
which is a free translation of a poem from 
the Greek Anthology, written by Philostratus 
the Athenian, in the third century B.C. The 
fragments from Sappho’s lyrics which have 
come to us show the gift of song possessed by 
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a woman. 


Many of her similes have been 
so much used that one thinks of them now 
as stereotyped. It has been hard for poets 
following her to find better: 

‘The stars about the pale-faced moon 

Veil back their shining forms from sight, 
As oft as, full with radiant round, 
She bathes the earth with silver light.’ 

“The literature of China has a wealth of 
poetry. Dr. James Legge, at one time a mis- 
sionary in China, and later professor of Chi- 
nese in the University of Oxford, translated 
two volumes of early Chinese classics under 
the title of Shih King (Book of Poetry). 
This collection has been a treasure house for 
selection and interpretation. Helen Waddell’s 
Lyrics from the Chinese, gives in thirty-six 
poems quite the cream of the collection. The 
poems were written from two thousand to six 
hundred years before the Christian era, ante- 
dating the earliest European history. A song 
of love and anxicty, written 1121 B.C.: 
‘The morning glory climbs above my head, 
Pale flowers of white and purple, blue and 


red, 
I am disquieted. 


Down in the withered grasses something 
stirred ; 


I thought it was his foot-fall that I heard, 
Then a grass-hopper chirred. 


I climbed the hill just as the new moon 
showed ; 

I saw him coming on the southern road, 

My heart lays down its load.’ 

“The Oriental poet is supreme in expres- 
sion by symbols. All words being susceptible 
to more than one interpretation or shade of 
meaning, it has been a nicety of art to so ex- 
press thoughts within thoughts that a poem, 
charming as an appreciation of natural 
beauty is also, being interpreted, an expres- 
sion of a spiritual truth. The death song of a 
Japanese poet, as translated by Curtis Hidden 
Page, illustrates this: 

‘There is a trinity of loveliest things; 
Moon, flowers— and now I go 
To find the third, the snow.’ 
The ‘snow’ means also ‘the going.’ Moon and 
flowers are symbols of other human joys. 

“One of the most exquisite, poetic passages 
of the Bible is the vision of Elijah sent forth 
by the angel to ‘stand upon the mount before 
the Lord’: ‘And, behold, the Lord passed by, 
and a great and strong wind rent the moun- 
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tains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind; and 
after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake. And after the 
earthquake, a fire; but the Lord was not in 
the fire; and after the fire a still, small voice.’ 


“In the clash of arms, the wrangle of diplo- 
mats, the clangor of material progress, we 
make but little advance toward world har- 
mony. If we can but still our spirits and 
attune our ears to the songs of the people the 
world over, we shall hear the note which will 
bring music out of discord, and give us that 
understanding with which comes good will.” 


John Farrar, editor of The Bookman and 
editorial director of the George H. Doran 
Company, delighted the Section with his talk 
On THE LIFE OF A BOOK :* 

“Some books are still-born, others greet the 
light with healthy cries and live to a ripe old 
age. A few books have souls and are immor- 
tal. Yet there is no real judgment seat before 
which the trembling new-born book may ap- 
pear. There is no Saint Peter for the dying 
author to face. We cannot say that it is 
either the public or time that is the test of the 
greatness of a book. 


“In their efforts to create a demand for 
the books of yester-year, nay even of the 
books of yesterday, the publishers and editors 
of America are well-nigh helpless. To a 
large extent the booksellers are helpless, also. 
If you do not know from your own experi- 
ence how short the life of a book is from 
the publishing standpoint you will perhaps 
take my word for it that if a writer of repute 
does not produce a book for a period of three 
years, the amount of time and money neces- 
sary to rebuild his reputation in the mind of 
a fickle public is trebled. If his period of 
silence were as long as five or ten years it 
would be easier to forget his past work and 
proceed as though he were indeed a fledgling 
in the world of literature. 


“It is, then, the librarian and the teacher 
who must cherish the old book, who must 
bring the inquiring minds to shelves dusty, if 
not in fact, at least in memory. 


“Millions of people in America depend upon 
our magnificent library system for their read- 
ing. The announced sale of a book in round 


* Abstract. 
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numbers indicates only a small proportion of 
its real distribution. This real distribution 
comes in large part from you, and through 
your influence. Occasionally a publisher can 
rescue a book from oblivion. Occasionally a 
publishing or editorial idea like that of The 
Golden Book, gives fresh life to masterpieces 
of another day. You, however, can perform 
this service daily. 


“When I learned that I was to speak to you 
here in convention I asked a great librarian 
how I could tell you of my feeling that some- 
thing ought to be done to keep books alive 
after the season in which they are published. 
Her reply was, ‘Tell us something about what 
happens to a book before it is published!’ 

“This is not intended to be a plea for pub- 
lishers, but for books. Publishers have griev- 
ous sins; yet I assure you that no publishing 
house worth the name is built upon a founda- 
tion of books which are assured successes. 
Thousands of dollars in time and money are 
often spent upon volumes which from the 
start have no promise of great popular ac- 
claim. Nor is publishing a matter of quick 
decision and quick action alone. 


“Two years ago a bulky manuscript was 
sent into our office from the Curator of a 
Museum in upper New York State. This 
sheaf of Indian stories was the result of 
years of work on his part. Himself of Indian 
descent, he had made a careful study of their 
lore and folkways. He had remembered his 
stories from nights around the campfire, but 
he had authenticated them by elaborate re- 
search. We read them. We sent for him. 
Then began a discussion as to whether he had 
made the proper selection of material, as to 
whether he had presented it in a manner 
which would reach and actually entertain chil- 
dren. The manuscript was revised several 
times. He proved to be a man who was ear- 
nestly desirous of producing a work of art. 
The stories were read by many people. They 
were read to children. They were read by 
authorities on children’s reading. Finally the 
manuscript was ready. 


“This was only the first step in the prepara- 
tion of Arthur C. Parker’s Skunny Wundy. 
How should the book be manufactured? What 
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format should be given to the collection? 
Was there an illustrator who knew the In- 
dians? There was, it seemed, although he was 
difficult to find—Will Crawford. 


“After some scurrying about Mr. Crawford 
was found. He came into the office, looking 
the wood scout he is. He, too, is an artist 
aware of his duties to a public. He lives in qa 
little house in the woods by himself, close to 
the woods and animals. He started work on the 
book. He would do it, yes, but he would not 
be hurried. One by one he brought in the 
illustrations. One by one we approved them, 
The book could not be published if— ‘Yes, I 
know, but the expression of that bear isn’t 
right yet. The porcupine doesn’t suit me.’ 

“Publication was delayed. 

“*What about the cover?’ said Mr. Craw- 
ford. ‘I should like it to be bark.’ 

“Now no one knows better than a librarian 
what a birch bark cover on a book would be 
like. 


“T'll try to paint birchbark,’ said Mr. 
Crawford. 

“He tried. We made a proof of his draw- 
ing. It didn’t suit Mr. Crawford. It didn’t 
suit us. 


“Then he went out into the woods and found 
birchbark. He made his cover of the bark. 
He drew his design on the bark, and finally, 
after several attempts, the cover was photo- 
graphed, and the reproduction made as yqu 
see it on one of the books. 


“Two years after it first came into the 
cffice, the book is ready for you. Can you 
blame me for hoping that at least one book 
every year will be some time among the im- 
mortals ?” 


The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Earl W. Browning and Malcolm G. Wyer, 
submitted the following nominations for offi- 
cers of the Section for the coming year: 
chairman, Miss M. J. L. Black, Public Library, 
Fort William, Ontario; vice-chairman, Grace 
B. Finney, Public Library, District of Colum- 
bia; secretary, A. Ruth Rutzen, Detroit Public 
Library. The report was unanimously adopted 
and these officers declared elected. 

Marcery Doup, Chairman. 
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In the absence of Chalmers Hadley, the 
chairman, John A. Lowe, Brooklyn Public 
Library, presided. 

William F. Yust, Rochester, New York, 
Public Library, read a paper on FOLLIES IN 
LIBRARY PLANNING. He said in part: 

“A brief presentation of principles in library 
planning which fifty years of experience have 
proven fallacious. 

“], Delaying the selection of a competent 
librarian or the employment of an experienced 
adviser until after the building has been 
erected or planned. 

“2. Accepting a poor site as a gift or com- 
promising on a bad one in order to please an 
individual or faction or to make a show place 
in the city. Anything which interferes with 
the library’s greatest usefulness to all con- 
cerned is an objection. 

“3. Accepting a building as a gift which 
has been planned by the donor, who had no 
adequate conception of good planning or 
which has ‘ill-judged conditions or restrictions 
attached,’ as Dr. Wyer says, ‘Where a person 
sincerely desirous of giving a library to a city 
or village and of providing adequately for its 
conduct and support has left matters as nicely 
calculated to harass, postpone, or actually de- 
feat the desired end as if an enemy had 
planned the bequest and written the will.’ 

“4. Assuming that the best way to select 
an architect is by a general open competition. 
The American Institute of Architects ‘is of 
the opinion that competitions are in the main 
of no advantage to the owner. It therefore 
recommends, except in cases in which compe- 
tition is unavoidable, that an architect be em- 
ployed upon the sole basis of fitness for the 
work.’ 

“5. Investing too heavily in a building and 
leaving too little or nothing for books, paying 
for architecture instead of service. This is a 
frequent fault of gifts. 

“6. ‘Copying blindly.’ There is a whole 
‘nest full’ of errors which belong to this fam- 
ily. A few are waste space and energy, im- 
possible heating arrangements, narrow pas- 
sages between departments, danger of fire 
hazards, difficulty of enlargement, and great 
expense. 

“Copying is not necessarily a crime. But 
to follow the right copy in the right place and 





do it successfully requires almost as much 
knowledge and skill as to invent and originate. 

“7. Planning the exterior first without re- 
gard to the interior. In this case the archi- 
tect may ‘design a beautiful structure and 
then turn it over to the owner to be adapted 
to his own purposes as best he may.’ 

“8. Designing the interior entirely from 
the standpoint of utility and then expecting 
the architect to make it beautiful. 

“9. Arranging the interior uneconomically 
(a) by bad layout, such as misplacing the de- 
livery desk, either too far from the entrance 
or too far from the book stack, and building 
in too many permanent partitions, which ne- 
cessitates long walks by patrons and long 
carrying of books by assistants. Any such 
arrangement is bad which requires two em- 
ployees for work which might be done by one; 
(b) by sacrificing or subordinating econom- 
ical layout of building to minor accessories. 

“10. Underestimating the library’s growth 
and the increased needs of readers and hence 
making insufficient allowance for growth. 

“For rhetorical purposes the term major 
fallacies may be applied to the above and 
minor to those which follow. Whether a given 
offense shall rank as a felony or a misde- 
meanor or merely as a heresy will depend on 
the size and conditions of the problem in- 
volved, the motives of the perpetrator, and the 
extent and seriousness of the results which 
follow. 

“11. That an assembly room is a necessity 
in a library. There is of course no objection 
to its inclusion where the need for it is obvious 
and the conditions for its installation favor- 
able. In many cases this initial and current 
expense might be used to better advantage for 
book capacity and book service. 

“12. That a separate room is necessary for 
meetings of the library board. Appreciation 
of the services of distinguished and devoted 
men and women everywhere found on library 
boards can and should be shown in other 
ways than by setting aside for their exclusive 
use in small buildings a room which could be 
used continuously for books and readers. 

“13. That no special provision is necessary 
for children. There can still be found base- 
ment rooms, dark and damp and unattractive, 
which have been set aside as good enough for 
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children, but not in an up-to-date library 
which devotes its finest room to the children. 

“14. That all buildings should be of so- 
called fireproof construction. In many cases 
it might be better to use the added cost of 
such construction for a larger building. 

“15. That a stack of several floors is unde- 
sirable. 

“16. That a stack room is needed in a 
small library. There is no rule as to just how 
large a library should be before a stack room 
may be introduced to advantage. This will 
depend on not only the size but also the 
nature of the book collection, the type of 
reader and the policy of administration. 

“17, That natural light is necessary in a 
stack room. This is a special concern of large 
libraries. Library planners have ever sought 
precious daylight, occasionally at great ex- 
pense and with incomplete success. Probably 
nothing better will ever be found for reading 
and work rooms, but in a large stack room 
electricity has proven itself not only a full 
supplement but also a complete substitute. 

“18. That a special or permanent building 
is necessary for successful library work. 
‘Don’t build’ is a good motto wherever there 
is uncertainty about the real need of a build- 
ing or a suitable type or a proper location or 
the ability of the community to pay for it 
and maintain it properly. 

“19. That a library and a museum can 
both flourish under the same roof. Such 
arrangement ultimately produces either a mu- 
seumized library or a librarified museum. One 
is pretty sure to crowd the other out or one 
or both will be dead. 

“20. That a building or any of its internal 
arrangements are necessarily ‘settled, fixed, 
established for all time’ and ‘cannot be funda- 
mentally changed.’* 

“21. That an architect, a building com- 
mittee or a librarian can plan a library with- 
out long, careful, thorough study. It is too 
much to expect anyone to master in a month 
or a year ‘the intricacies of a complex and 
rapidly developing science in which only a few 
librarians are expert after a lifetime of study 
and practice.’ "+ 


J. Randolph Coolidge of Boston emphasized 
the consideration of the use of wood in towns 


* John Cotton Dana, Library gag 
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and on isolated lots. A fireproof section might 
be built for the stack only if that seemed nec- 
essary. The opinion seemed general that most 
of the books in a public library do not warrant 
fireproof construction for their preservation, 
other factors being left out of consideration, 
Wood admits of more economical change in 
plan than do concrete and masonry. 


GOOD FEATURES IN MODERN LIBRARY PLAN- 
NING was the subject of Judson T. Jennings 
of Seattle. He enumerated nine outstanding 
tendencies in present day planning. (1) A 
downtown location is desirable, preferably in 
the business section. (2) The style of build- 
ing is being chosen to fit the actual needs of 
the people who are to use it. (In the Good- 
hue manner of Los Angeles, Gothic of Uni- 
versity of Washington, Office tower of John 
Crerar.) (3) A growing popularity in plac- 
ing the building on the property line for ac- 
cessibility and convenience. (4) The placing 
of reading rooms in the remote part of the 
building for quiet and the arrangement near 
the entrances of rooms most used by the pub- 
lic or by those who come and go in crowds. 
(5) A decided movement from planning of 
large reading rooms to smaller rooms housing 
different parts of the book collection. (6) 
Workrooms show better arrangement for effi- 
ciency, allowing processes to pass in a straight 
line. (Indianapolis has work rooms in series 
along one corridor, with glass partitions be- 
tween.) (7) A growth of interest in pro- 
viding conference rooms, cubicals for schol- 
ars, special tables in reading rooms for indi- 
vidual students. (8) More emphasis placed 
on the importance of attractive, adequately 
equipped staff rooms. (Lunch rooms where 
even trustees could be accommodated at joint 
staff-trustee meetings.) (9) An intelligent 
evolution of the stack problem. 


A divergence of opinion prevailed on down- 
town location of the library. An architect of 
national reputation spoke of the danger of 
placing the building on the front property line, 
and the necessity of leaving sufficient space 
for light and air, as well as for dignity and 
impressiveness of design of the building. 


Mr. Jennings’ mention of the stack brought 
out considerable discussion. Everett R. Perry 
spoke of the plans of the new Los Angeles 
Library which has no central stack. Linda A. 
Eastman reported that the divided stack ar- 
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rangement of the Cleveland Public Library 
has worked out satisfactorily. 

The final paper was read by Samuel H. 
Ranck of Grand Rapids on THE FUTURE, THE 
TREND IN PLANNING WHICH SEEMS TO FORE- 
CAST THE LIBRARY'S RESPONSE TO FUTURE RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 


“Tt is always a dangerous thing to attempt 
the role of a prophet, if one has any regard 
for his reputation. It is with mixed feelings 
of courage and hesitancy, therefore, that I 
invite you to accompany me to a consideration 
of future library buildings. 

“I shall not go into the important subject 
of the library site—the proper location of a 
library building with reference to its use— 
a matter on which we might well spend all 
the time at our disposal, for it is my convic- 
tion that most of our older and many of our 
newer public library buildings are very badly 
located from the point of view of public 
service. I shall assume that the building is 
located on a site where it can best serve its 
constituency, which means that full considera- 
tion has been given to the work the library 
is to perform and that the site is selected 
accordingly. A public library designed to 
serve the masses of the people demands a 
different location from a reference library 
designed to serve a limited number of scholars. 

“The architectural character of a _ well- 
planned and well-equipped building always has 
a definite relation to the functions that are 
to be performed in it. The conception of the 
functions of a library, therefore, sooner or 
later dominates the character of the build- 
ing. A library building is a success to the 
extent that it fulfils the purpose for which 
it was erected. In all building plans more 
and more attention should be given to a most 
careful consideration of the functions of the 
library, both present and prospective. With 
the changing conceptions of the functions of 
a library, and particularly a public library, 
architectural types have changed necessarily ; 
and they will continue to change with our 
changing conceptions. 


“With the democratization of library serv- 
ice, library buildings are gradually chang- 
ing, but as a class our buildings today are 
far behind the modern conception of service 
which the library is supposed to perform. 
In short, most of our library buildings are a 
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heavy handicap to the work we are trying 
tc do in them, or to the work we ought to 
do in them. Business structures, particularly 
structures devoted to a retail distributing 
business, have achieved much greater suc- 
cess than our libraries in making the build- 
ing and its equipment an active agent in get- 
ting their service to the people. 


“There is no compulsion to enter the library 
as in the case of the school, and with the 
majority of people there is no active desire. 
The building itself and its arrangement should 
create a desire to enter and to make use of 
its facilities on the part of the people on 
the outside. This is the idea that has dom- 
inated the recent architecture of stores, the- 
aters, etc. They are planned to create a de- 
sire for the things which the institution has 
to offer. The public library building of the 
future, much more than of the past, is going 
to be governed by the thought that its archi- 
tecture and whole arrangement must create 
a desire for its service on the part of all 
who see it from the street; and it is per- 
fectly possible to carry out this idea with 
good taste and beauty. In short, beauty and 
utility can, and should, go together, hand in 
hand. 


“In a large city public library the problem 
is one of the free and economical movement 
of large numbers of persons and things—the 
public and the books. The internal archi- 
tecture, therefore, should be as free as pos- 
sible from permanent walls and partitions 
so as to make it easy to readjust and re- 
arrange to meet new needs and new condi- 
tions. The best future buildings will take 
these facts into consideration. 


“Library buildings should be elastic, planned 
to permit easy and economical expansion, both 
horizontally and vertically. In the great cen- 
tral building of our large cities, where land 
is so costly, stacks will be built as far below 
the street level as above it, and we shall 
depend entirely on artificial light for stack 
lighting. A few of our recent library build- 
ings have included some or all of the fore- 
going ideas, but they are the exception. 


“Another element that is having its influ- 
ence on modern library architecture and the 
use of the library is the change in the size 
of families and in the size of homes. Fami- 
lies with no children, or with one, two, or 
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three children at the most, need a wholly 
different type of home from the family of 
six to twelve children, as was quite common 
two generations ago. This change in the 
family life of the people is changing not only 
the architecture of our homes, but is also 
changing the equipment that goes into them. 
This change is going to react more and more 
on our public libraries in cities, for with these 
smaller homes and smaller living quarters 
there is no room for the large private libra- 
ries that were quite common in well-to-do 
families years ago. 


“These family changes mean among other 
things more space in the building for reading 
and more comprehensive reference collec- 
tions, with more relatively small branch libra- 
ries near the homes of the people (at least 
one for every square mile of closely built up 
territory) and in our larger buildings rooms 
devoted to phonograph records, music and 
music rolls, lectures, moving pictures, films, 
and exhibitions of all kinds. Even the radio 
as a disseminator of worth-while ideas should 
have a place in our newer library buildings. 
Our large main buildings will give more and 
more attention to provision for research work 
and they will have storage facilities for vast 
quantities of little-used, but none the less 
valuable, materials. Our branch buildings 
should be planned with the idea that the 
library will systematically junk the out-of- 
date for the up-to-date and live material. 


“Our smaller American cities can serve 
the people best by combining under one roof 
the library, the museum, and the art gallery, 
often under the same general management, but 
possibly also under different managements, 
but nevertheless under the same roof, or im- 
mediately contiguous to each other. They all 
help in educating the community, and each 
group of interests adds strength to the others, 
when they are close to each other. This has 
never been a popular idea with librarians in 
America, largely because we have not fully 
realized the great educational value of well- 
displayed objects, and their close relation to 
the regular conventional work of the library. 
Nevertheless our larger new buildings are 
all giving more and more space to exhibition 
work, and find that it is very much worth 
while as a regular library activity. This sort 


of work is certainly one of the functions of 
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a modern public library, and our buildings 
must recognize it accordingly. 


“One of the most significant and far- 
reaching educational movements today, world- 
wide in its extent, is the promotion of the 
education of its members on the part of 
organized labor. Labor colleges are springing 
up both in America and abroad, largely be- 
cause existing institutions, libraries among 
them, have failed to meet the educational 
needs that are so keenly felt by many of our 
working men and women, Many of these 
people are more or less inarticulate but they 
have felt that our existing institutions are 
indifferent, if not outright antagonistic to 
many of their aspirations for a larger and 
richer life. And with our present buildings 
and their equipment usually wholly inade- 
quate to meet these needs they have passed 
the library by to create new institutions. In 
our buildings and in all our work libraries 
should be prepared to function up to new 
opportunities related to their present work, 
rather than have society continually create 
new institutions to do the work we have left 
undone. If libraries do not meet the de- 
mands of society for new forms of free edu- 
cational work new institutions will be created 
to do it, and we as librarians will have lost 
in public esteem and in prestige. Our great 
universities are living examples of the widest 
variety of service more or less successfully 
carried on by one institution. In a similar 
way our libraries from an organization point 
of view are capable of a vast extension, of 
function. 


“Library buildings should be regarded not 
as a possession of the library alone, but as 
an opportunity for the community to educate 
itself in the spirit of freedom, which is the 
great field of the library, as contrasted with 
the formal and directed education of our 
schools. The library should be the center of 
the intellectual life of its people, and should 
provide meeting places for all kinds of non- 
exclusive groups of people interested in lit- 
erary, educational, artistic, or scientific pur- 
suits. 


“Our future conceptions of the functions 
of the library will require buildings that can 
serve the masses of the people in all the old 
and newer ways, keep them intellectually alive 
and growing, make them think, and live a 
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more joyous life to an extent that we hardly 
dare to dream of now. The need of such 
intelligence on the part of the masses of our 
people is no less fundamental for the develop- 
ment of the race than is the need for their 
health and physical well-being. 

“The need for us as librarians is to sense 
these longings for a more abundant life on 
the part of increasing numbers of people and 
to be ready for them with library buildings 
adequate for the times. And we should do 
all these things with the conviction so well 
expressed by Whittier in his poem, ‘The 
Branded Hand,’ ‘The one sole sacred thing 
beneath the cope of heaven is man.’” 

The discussion following Mr. Ranck’s pa- 
per turned about windows on the sidewalk 
for publicity purposes. A wide divergence 
of opinion was expressed, and no principle 
was determined upon. 

Tamaki Yamada, representative from Japan, 
spoke of the progress of the new library 
building of the University of Tokyo, and of 
the means taken to make this building earth- 
quake proof. He distributed some excellent 
pictures of his library. 

Upon request of the Chairman, Dr. Bower- 
man described some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the new Mount Pleasant Branch of 
the Library of the District of Columbia. 


Anne M. Mulheron described the new 


branch of the Portland, Oregon, Library As- 
sociation, in which a definite plan has been 
followed to make the library as homelike as 
possible. To supplement the plan in this at- 
tempt at homelikeness, wicker chairs, floor 
reading lamps, draperies of monk’s cloth, rugs, 
pictures, and shelving painted in bright color, 
have been introduced into the furnishings. It 
was pointed out that it was only so short a 
time ago as the Saratoga Springs meeting that 
these very ideas advocated by Mr. Lowe had 
been greeted with laughter and contempt, in 
spite of the fact that he was reporting their 
successful adaptation in so unpromising sur- 
roundings as an army cantonment library. 

The Chairman called attention to two 
pamphlets; George H. Locke’s The Toronto 
Public Libraries, reprinted from the Journal 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, May- 
June 1926; The Bulletin of the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design, July 1926 (126 East 75th 
St. New York City), containing drawings 
which received the prize awards in the Class 
“B” V project “A Small Library.” 

As no election was held the present offi- 
cers will continue with Chalmers Hadley, 
Cincinnati Public Library, as chairman. 

Adjourned at the call of the Chair. 

Present at Round Table—one hundred 
thirty-seven. 

CHALMERS Haptey, Chairman. 
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The meeting of this Section was held on 
Monday afternoon, October 4. Lois M. Jor- 
dan, Minneapolis Public Library, presiding. 

The first paper on ORDER DEPARTMENT DOG- 
MATISMS was presented by Asa Don Dick- 
inson, University of Pennsylvania Library, 
Philadelphia. 

“As abstracted, this paper consists of con- 
crete hints (based on the present day book- 
buying experience of a large library) ex- 
pressed in as few words as possible. 

“Doctrine is in part orthodox, in part heret- 
ical. Heresy is more interesting than ortho- 
doxy, so there will be mentioned here only 
a few suggestions which are tarred with 
the heretical brush. 

“1. Title-pages and indexes are seldom in- 


dispensable parts of bound volumes of peri- 
odicals. ' 


“2. Don't babble about the discounts you 
are receiving. Shop around once or twice a 
year, and be sure you are buying as cheaply 
as possible. Don’t brag about the results. 

“3. Only the largest libraries should make 
a practice of buying books sent on approval. 
This is a method of forcing sales which does 
not work out to the advantage of the average 
library. 

“4. Employ no agent in buying books at 
auction. The auctioneer may be trusted. 

“5. Second-hand and ‘remainder’ catalogs 
better repay study than do auction catalogs. 
Few bargains are to be picked up at auctions 
nowadays. 

“6. Do not try to judge new books before 
you buy them. Book selection is the libra- 
rian’s function, not book criticism. Learn 
where to turn for an expert’s opinion. 
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“7. Let us not bother to sell material we 
do not want to a sister institution which has 
need of it. We are all trying to do 
pretty much the same thing. Let every ordi- 
nary book move freely ‘on open exchange’ to 
the point where it is needed. Let us all co- 
operate in the effort to turn the useless book 
into the useful book.” 


BUYING BOOKS FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES IN EUROPE 


By Cart L. Cannon, Public Library, 
New York City 


Book buyers who place their orders in 
Europe have experienced many surprises 
within the past year. The post-war period 
of striking variations in the prices of dif- 
ferent countries has largely passed away. 

The rehabilitation of the German mark not 
only makes impossible the astonishing bar- 
gains which prevailed when the mark’s value 
was reckoned in thousands and even millions 
to a dollar, but the costs of printing in Ger- 
many together with the strict regulations of 
the Bérsenverein have now increased German 
prices to a level a little higher than the world 
market. 

The recent action of the French Syndicat 
des Librairies & Editeurs in enforcing an 
artificial value of four cents to the franc 
has prevented a collapse in book prices and 
in the case of technical and scientific books 
registered an advance, not, however, to the 
level of book prices in England and Germany. 


French books are probably the cheapest in 
the world. French library binding is also 
much cheaper than in the United States. 


English prices have not advanced sharply 
but there has been a marked deterioration in 
the grade of paper used, especially in the three 
to five shilling books printed on paper which 
will stand few circulations and cannot be 
rebound. If you buy in England, it is im- 
portant to notify your agent not to substitute 
the cheaper edition for a more expensive one 
that may happen to be out of print, without 
permission, for the chances are that he may 
substitute a book which is not even worth the 
low price charged. Some of the English pub- 
lishers are now issuing reprints on fairly at- 
tractive paper and binding at prices varying 


in American currency from sixty to eighty 
cents. Some cheap reprints are brought out 
at two shillings, but these have such a nar- 
row margin and such poor paper and binding 
that they are scarcely suitable for library use, 

New Italian books are cheap but the paper 
is usually wood pulp of poor variety that 
crumbles within a short time. 

This is true of Spain also except that the 
paper and printing is generally poorer than in 
Italy. There are occasional sets obtained in 
both countries distinctive for both material 
used and quality of the plates but they are 
exceptional. 

Russia has had a tremendous publishing out- 
put during the past year and prices are very 
reasonable. There are four main distribution 
agencies: Kniga, State Publishing House 
(known as Gosizdat), the Central Book 
Chamber, and the U.S.S.R. Society of Cul- 
tural Relations. The latter Society is inter- 
ested only in scientific American publica- 
tions for the learned societies and universi- 
ties which make up its membership. In re- 
turn it sends corresponding publications of 
Russian learned societies and universities to 
America. The Central Book Chamber is offi- 
cial but, many of the books published are 
issued under official auspices although not 
government publications. Kniga is a private 
publishing house and can supply any new 
titles desired. It is practically impossible now 
to obtain books of the old régime. 

The independent Baltic States, Poland, Fin- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries all have 
a fairly well-organized book-trade and are 
prepared to supply them at prices higher than 
those of three or four years ago but still not 
exorbitant. 


A comparison of prices for the same books 
charged by responsible foreign agents and by 
American importers is illuminating. Ameri- 
can publishing importers, who bring out in 
America over their own imprint books which 
had previously been printed in Great Britain, 
frequently offer large enough discounts to en- 
able libraries to buy the text at better rates in 
America than in England. 


American libraries which order English 
titles abroad without taking the trouble to 
compare prices are oftentimes losing money 
and unless there is some special reason for de- 
siring English “firsts” it is often cheaper to 
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buy the same book in the United States, pro- 
vided that the discount allowed by the Amer- 
ican importing company is a large one. 

It is difficult to pass by the question of 
buying books in the English language without 
calling attention to the fact that American 
publishers have never seen fit to equip libra- 
ries or the book-trade with a proper index 
of their publications. This fact has been 
repeatedly pointed out to the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers. It is a much 
simpler matter to find an English book in an 
index than an American one because in addi- 
tion to the Publishers’ Circular, which com- 
pares with our Publishers’ Weekly, and with 
Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List, which com- 
pares with our Cumulative Book List, the 
English have a complete index by author and 
title to The Reference Catalogue of Current 
Literature. Our Publishers’ Trade List An- 
nual has no index. The only thing approxi- 
mating this English index for American pub- 
lications is the quarterly index in the 
Publishers’ Weekly, which is not cumulative 
for the entire year. 


In spite of this, a spokesman for the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers tells the 
Congress that it would only be a slight in- 
convenience to American libraries to locate 
any title which might be in controversy be- 
cause of the copyright privilege. 


Incidentally, may I insert here as a mem- 
ber of the Book Buying Committee that all 
libraries should stand squarely without equivo- 
cation behind the position of the American 
Library Association on copyright as expressed 
by the Book Buying Committee. To agree 
to the position of the publishers on copy- 
right would be to place the libraries at the 
mercies of the importer no matter what he 
wishes to charge, or submit to an endless 
coil of red tape which would irritate the 
public and drive the order librarian mad. 


We have repeatedly pointed out to our 
publisher friends that American libraries will 
buy in the United States if the prices merely 
equal those for which books can be purchased 
in England. This is fair enough and their 
failure to accept indicates that there is ap- 
parently a desire to command the situation 
completely and make their own prices. 

The price of German periodical sets is 
well known to all university libraries. Prices 





have been stimulated by a number of causes. 
The periodicals of the Union List with the 
consequent attempt of American libraries to 
complete their files has also had a violent 
effect upon prices. 

English periodical prices also are advanc- 
ing and it is next to impossible to acquire 
old files at any reasonable cost at all. Italian 
booksellers have a good stock of periodical 
sets and proceedings of learned societies. The 
paper and oftentimes the binding is not par- 
ticularly good. Illustrations also do not com- 
pare in general with most of the more north- 
erly European countries. There is little 
trouble in securing reasonable quotations upon 
almost any set desired. 

It is not the cost of old periodical sets 
which causes the library budget to acquire 
a misshapen and sickly appearance, but the 
increased subscription price for new periodi- 
cals. Some of these have increased one 
hundred per cent or more. 


The cost of production enters into such in- 
creased subscription prices, although some 
periodicals have been reduced in size. The 
rapidity with which these prices are increased 
depends considerably upon the amount of re- 
sistance offered by auslandischen Bibliotheken. 


In general, it may be said that if an Amer- 
ican library can obtain a responsible foreign 
agent who is honest and reliable, it is worth 
while finding out what he will charge for 
books offered by American importers. It may 
mean considerable saving; there may be no 
difference, and in the case of the importing 
publishers, there may be an advantage in 
ordering at home. 


The routine involved in clearing foreign 
shipments is not onerous. A number of cus- 
toms house agents specialize in library busi- 
ness, clearing packages properly and at rea- 
sonable charges. 

Carrying charges are something which need 
to be taken into consideration. It is neces- 
sary to find out foreign rates for both freight 
and parcel post. Freight charges from some 
of the tax-ridden European countries are 
enormous, carrying charges and consular fees 
on foreign shipments sometimes amount to 
half the value of the books themselves. This 
would not have been the case had the package 
been sent by post. 


Reference libraries using European official 
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documents will find a useful ally in the Ref- 
erence Service on International Affairs, Paris, 
directed by Walter Russell Batsell. This 
Service is subsidized and does not attempt to 
make a profit. Its purpose is to promote in- 
ternational good will by the dissemination of 
national information between all countries. 


A query followed as to where small libra- 
ries could get information about buying books 
abroad. 

Mr. Cannon answered that the Book Buy- 
ing Committee of the A.L.A. is glad to be 
of assistance but there is no complete list of 
such dealers in foreign importations. 


BUDGETING THE BRANCH BOOK 
FUND 


By Bessie SArGeEANT SmitH, Public 
Library, Cleveland 


In general a fair means of computing 
amounts of branch funds is by taking a per- 
centage of the total circulation of each branch. 
Any library system with branches is con- 
fronted with certain definite conditions in 
the general budgeting for branches. There 
are older branches, those recently established, 
and those to be established within the budget 
year. Our method of procedure is to consider 
the conditions of book stock, the needs of 
the community, and the work during the 
previous year, such as the book turnover and 
circulation. We make a careful comparison 
of all of these elements for each branch. 
Branch librarians themselves may always pre- 
sent the needs of their branches. We study 
a budget for each branch in relation to the 
other branches. The method has proved to 
be fair and just to the branch needs. 


This method we find is used in other cities 
with certain modifications. Detroit computes 
statistics of average cost per volume, per cir- 
culation for both adult and juvenile for a pe- 
riod of years. Using their latest circulation 
figures, they get an estimate of circulation 
for the coming year, and multiplying this by 
the average cost, a reasonable and fair budget 
figure is reached. 

Our next question very rightly then is 
“What proportion shall be allowed for adult 
and what for juvenile books?” It would seem 
that under ordinary conditions from thirty- 
five to forty per cent should be given for 
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juvenile books. Let me hasten to add that 
the branch librarian of today realizes the 
value of a generous apportionment for juvenile 
books and the thoughtful one, who looks to 
the future, sees its wisdom. In certain neigh- 
borhoods this percentage would doubtless seem 
altogether too small. 

Is it not a fundamental that every branch 
must always have a basic collection? We 
believe it is true that no branch library could 
“keep house” without a copy of certain titles, 
I interpret basic collection as meaning a num- 
ber of titles which should be in every library, 
The collection should be an expansive one, 
according to the growth of the branch and its 
whole book collection and the needs of the 
community, The percentage spent for it will 
be a variant, but must always be computed. 

Replacements should always receive a fairly 
good percentage of the budget, probably from 
ten per cent to fifteen per cent. 

Reference material might well be given 
the same percentage, that is ten to fifteen 
per cent. 

New circulating non-fiction titles in some 
respects present as perplexing a problem as 
to budget as does fiction. Who would have 
guessed two years ago that reserve orders for 
a general history of philosophy would rush 
upon us with incredible speed? Such a wind 
takes all sail and the budget must be for- 
gotten. Emergencies constantly arise, such 
as the sudden demand for certain technical 
subjects by men who have just discovered 
that the branch library can be of use to them, 
or it may be the advent of a new teacher in 
the neighborhood who precipitates a call for 
good but hitherto uncalled for dramas or 


biographies. These demands should be met 
even though the budget is entirely upset 
thereby. 


Will the question of how much new fiction 
to buy ever be solved? We thoroughly believe 
in the recreational qualities of novels, but 
honesty forces the confession that most of 
us do not like to buy these books in the great 
quantity now demanded. Thirty to forty per 
cent of our quota is thus frequently spent in 
Cleveland, but there is no definite rule. St. 
Louis aims to limit its percentage of new 
fiction spent in branches to twenty-five per 
cent. This would seem to be a reasonable 
ratio. We are trying, through duplicate pay 
collections, to assuage this clamor for the 
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new, and these duplicate pay collections have 
helped materially in meeting the need in 
branches for many copies of popular titles. 
For us, it seems to be a step toward giving 
branches funds in their book budgets for de- 
mands of more lasting, worth-while books. 


We need budgets and they should be based 
on accepted principles and policies, but be 
flexible as to details and readjustments to 
meet new situations. 

It is wise for the branch librarian always 
to watch her book collection for its relation, 
first, to community needs, and second, with 
the unforeseen emergency in mind. 


A most interesting discussion followed this 
paper regarding duplicate pay collections; the 
ratio of free and pay copies, and the charges 
which varied from two cents per day to 
twenty-five cents per week. 


The Providence Public Library had the 
legality of pay books tested. The position 
of the library was sustained. 


BUDGETING THE BRANCH 
JUVENILE BOOK FUND 


By EtrsasetH Kwapp, Public Library, 
Detroit, Michigan 


As the first apportionment of the total 
book fund is roughly made on a percentage 
basis, into adult and juvenile, it is of im- 
portance that information be at hand which 
is reliable, far seeing, and comparative. This 
information should give not only the needs of 
each activity but the needs of the whole. 

From thirty per cent to thirty-three and 
one-third per cent of the total amount allowed 
for books, spent for children’s departments 
seems a fair and reasonable figure for many 
libraries. If in the main divisions of the 
requests for the total library income, new 
branches are assigned to a special place and 
the books for these branches are considered 
by the city, fathers outside of the up-keep of 
the old branches, the budget will be clearer in 
its headings and the total amount for up-keep 
will not be confused with new items. 

For the proper estimating of the book ex- 
penditures for the year, the following are a 
few of the questions to be taken into consid- 
eration: 

1. What amount is needed to keep the col- 
lection at par? 
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2. What new work is the branch planning 
to do? 

3. Are there new districts being opened? 

4. What districts are changing? 

5. Is the collection sufficient for the refer- 
ence work as well as circulation? 

6. What is the most important thing to 
stress in each plan? 

7. Comparative accomplishment and service 
with appropriation of previous years. 

Judgments of apportionment based entirely 
on circulation are pernicious and faulty. The 
proportionate size of a collection and the work 
it is doing, the age and physical condition of 
the collection, the demands of the district, 
not only the numbers of these demands but 
the qualities of them and their value, the needs 
for building up certain classes of books to 
meet a present problem or provide for a 
future one are a few things that mean as 
much as circulation. 

The proportion of adult and juvenile funds 
cannot be divided on a uniform percentage, 
as the percentage from year to year varies 
with needs and use. Many branches have a 
fifty-fifty division of funds, others a seventy- 
thirty, with the seventy sometimes adult and 
sometimes juvenile. 

The pulling up to normal of an old col- 
lection which is in steady use and has been 
insufficiently financed is a discouraging opera- 
tion and it seems poor economy in administra- 
tion to let it happen. There comes a day when 
a tremendous outlay must make up for what 
annual appropriations should have cared for. 

The extension department recently worked 
out some figures dividing the total juvenile 
book fund for four years into the circulation 
for those four years, the cost per book for 
circulation was $1.93 for juvenile and $2.42 
for adult. The other definite figure is that 
last year our juvenile book fund was $50,000 
(this included $9,000 for the stocking of two 
new branches) and with that money we bought 
46,752 books, an average of $1.07 a book. 
That figure can be misleading as a year when 
large numbers of encyclopedias or other ex- 
pensive reference books were bought would 
give another average. This was a fairly nor- 
mal year. 

Reserve funds in budgets seem of doubt- 
ful value. The argument that new needs 
cannot be foreseen frequently results in the 
reserve being kept until near the end of 
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the year and then a hectic and less balanced 
buying results when the front door is unlocked 
to the treasure house. 

An even monthly stipend sounds like good 
business but it may be very bad business for 
some agency not to spend fifty per cent of 
the total income of the year in the summer 
months so as to be ready for the fall work. 

New titles are not as important in chil- 
dren’s rooms and such ordering can be done 
about four times a year with no deprivation. 

The following is a partial summary of 
the Detroit method. 

1. Four times a year for new titles. 

2. Replacements and added copy orders 
come in monthly as long as money lasts. 

Buying bargains and large quantities ahead 
is a saving in time and money sometimes, but 
it can be overdone and cne’s mistakes stare 
coldly and rebukingly from a shelf of unused 
books while “the cupboard is bare’ some- 
where else. 

The Order Department and Catalog De- 
partment know best how many juvenile books 
they can take care of and be fair to all con- 
cerned and that number must regulate the 
person who feeds the grist into the mill, or 
the wheels will not work even with the best 


PERIODICALS 


The first meeting of the department of 
periodicals was held on the morning of Octo- 
ber 7, with I. Charlotte Campbell, Public Li- 
brary, St. Paul, Minnesota, presiding. One 
hundred thirteen members attended. 


REFERENCE WORK WITH PERIODI- 
CALS IN THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY* 


By MarittA WaAITE FREEMAN, 
Cleveland Public Library 


I should have liked to take as my caption 
“The Librarian’s Sine Qua Non,” for are not 
periodicals the without-which-nothing of any 
live public library? Ah, yes! But without 
indexes, these are like Johnson without his 
Boswell. The indexes are the true sine qua 
non. 


In the Cleveland Public Library, reference 
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of oil. Enough emergencies arise, but “ex- 
ceptional situations” easily become chronic and 
the gumming up of the machinery results in 
a general breakdown of the animate and in- 
animate things. 

The fifth paper read by Agnes Hall 
of Denver was HOW THE ORDER DEPARTMENT 
CAN HELP THE BRANCHES by May Wood Wig- 
ginton, Denver Public Library. 

Miss Mulheron protested the use of scenes 
from photoplays as illustrations for the popu- 
lar reprints, particularly of the classics. They 
are too modern, out of spirit with the books 
and usually emphasize the star to the ex- 
clusion of the hero of his story. 

Mr. Cannon spoke of the absolute imprac- 
ticability for libraries of India paper editions 
of reference books, and wished publishers 
might be made to realize this. 

Mr. Bowerman moved that this section 
recommend to the A.L.A. Book Buying Com- 
mittee to take this matter under considera- 
tion and recommend to the publishers that 
it is worth considering that libraries buy 
largely of reference works and need thick 
paper editions. This was carried. 

Leta Adams was elected chairman for 1927, 

Lots M. JorpAn, Chairman, 
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work with periodicals may be said to “head 
up” in the General Reference Division and in 
the adjacent Periodical Division. In accord- 
ance with the so-called divisional system 
specialized periodicals both current and bound 
are filed in the division to which they relate. 
A first aid to the use of magazines is the 
Rand Visible Index centrally placed in the 
Brett Hall reading room giving an alphabetical 
title list of the periodicals received, with the 
location of each. In the Science and Tech- 
nology Division a Rand Unity Tube Index of 
twenty-four leaves, includes not only the tech- 
nical periodicals, currently received but im- 
portant sets of those which have ceased pub- 
lication, and cross references for changed 
titles. In order to supplement the Wilson and 
other indexes, much indexing of current issues 
is carried on. Most of this work centers 
in the Periodical Division which goes over 
the magazines as received and adds to its so- 
called Supplementary Index to Periodicals. 
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The material, ultimately indexed elsewhere, 
is weeded out periodically, only a temporary 
notation being made. In the case of magazines 
not indexed at all or in the case of subjects 
unusual in interest fuller indexing is done, 
with frequently an explanatory note. 

Special attention is given to sketches of the 
lives and work of contemporary authors; to 
texts of bills and treaties; to speeches by 
prominent men on timely subjects; to reviews 
of noteworthy plays; and to articles on Cleve- 
land and Ohio. 

Whenever the latest references are looked 
up on a standard subject, the best and most 
useful articles are listed on a special card, 
headed in red ink and put in the Supple- 
mentary Index for quick future use. 

All information on periodicals themselves, 
is indexed. This is useful to the prospective 
subscriber together with the sample, if one 
has been sent for. Sample copies are filed 
in a sample file. A changing list of topics 
of current interest for the use of club women 
and students is kept alphabetically on a special 
card, also a list of subjects suitable for de- 
bate. A “Reserve copy” file was begun a year 
ago, made up from the duplicate sets which 
are used for references while the others are at 
the bindery. These are circulated after the 
volume is bound. 

The Periodical Division endeavors to serve 
as eyes for the library staff, that all may 
become acquainted with the literature of their 
special subjects as soon as it appears. 

Considerable indexing of specialized current 
material is done in other divisions of the li- 
brary. 

The Technology Division has started a 
statistical index. Fifty-five technical scien- 
tific and business magazines are followed 
regularly for book reviews which are ab- 
stracted and filed in a review file, to be used 
as guides in buying. 

An excellent index is that of Time Inc., 
which we are duplicating and binding in sep- 
arate form. 


FUTURE OF PERIODICAL WORK* 


By Carotyn F. UL ricu, 
New York Public Library 


The magazine is a powerful factor in the 
diffusion of knowledge. It is impossible to 
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keep abreast of current thought without the 
help of the timely periodical and this is true 
not only regarding general topics of world 
affairs but of every branch of human interest 
as well, be it industrial, scientific, economic, 
recreative or any other line of thought. From 
each such major branch minor branches with 
their subdivisions to great detail are treated 
specifically by magazines covering the cur- 
rent interest of each particular phase of ac- 
tivity or thought. 


The influence of the magazine on the read- 
ing millions of the country becomes at once 
apparent. While newspapers give a brief 
statement of facts and the book follows when 
the fact or idea has been established, the 
periodical offers the initial treatment of sub- 
jects by qualified authors. It is this impor- 
tant factor which is bringing the periodical 
field increasing recognition throughout the 
world. 


Magazines have changed greatly in the 
past fifty years, but more marked is the multi- 
plicity of periodical literature which in the 
United States exceeds that of any other coun- 
try. This tremendous expansion may be ac- 
counted for by the rapid growth of our big 
cities and of our reading public. 


The demands of this great reading public 
felt by the magazine world come from the 
occupational group, from those seeking enter- 
tainment and those seeking information. The 
greatest demand is from the trade interests 
of the country. Advertising has also been 
responsible for the present day periodical to 
a great degree as business has sought a chan- 
nel through which to reach the individual 
directly. 


In such a vast amount of material there 
is of course much which is worthless and 
ephemeral but a larger per cent has lasting 
value. 


The value of the periodical to the research 
worker cannot be overestimated because peri- 
odicals contain original papers, exhaustive 
source material, and comprehensive bibliogra- 
phies. There is a great need of indexes 
to cover the mass of material hidden away 
in the publications of the learned societies. 


A functioning periodical room in a general 
library must meet the growing activities of 
the moment. The public demand will soon 
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force upon our attention the fact that libraries 
must provide a method adequate to the tre- 
mendous task of making immediately accessible 
the vast amount of material contained in cur- 
rent periodicals, and also that libraries must 
maintain a staff adequate to assist the re- 
search worker. 

The future of the large current periodical 
room lies in blending the aspect of a reference 
library and a general circulating library. We 
shall not alone find it necessary to concentrate 
on a particular field of knowledge thus serving 
a small group of specialists, where evaluation 
of-all information and point of view are of 
first importance, but we shall also cater to all 
comers irrespective of interest or occupa- 
tion, whose demand is for prompt and effec- 
tive presentation of current information and 
then may follow that ideal information desk 
which shall sense the pulses of great political, 
economic and social influences day by day. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN MAKING 
PERIODICAL INDEXES* 


By EpitH M. PHELPs 
H. W. Wilson Company 


In looking over the Proceedings of the first 
conference of librarians held in Philadelphia 
in 1876, it is interesting to note that a large 
part of the fourth session, Thursday morn- 
ing, was given over to the discussion of plans 
for carrying on cooperative indexing, includ- 
ing that of periodicals. 

The discussion that followed led almost im- 
mediately to the work of Mr. Poole, and the 
need for continuing it, which subject was, as 
Mr. Dewey said, “Like Banquo’s ghost, and 
will not down.” 

At that time, Mr. Poole had published the 
first edition of his Index in 1848, and the 
second in 1853, and was on the lookout for 
someone with the necessary ability, patience 
and enthusiasm to continue the work and bring 
out a third edition. 

I quote from the report: 


“During the twenty-three years that have 
elapsed since 1853, I have been looking for the 
person competent to continue this work, and 
willing to put in four years of labor, upon 
the same terms and with the same motive 
that I had worked. He has not yet appeared, 
and I despair of ever finding him. Twenty 
or more persons have communicated with me, 
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expressing a willingness to continue the work; 
but they were usually incompetent, and the 
few who were competent retired when they 
had a full view of the magnitude of the under- 
taking. In the meantime I have carried on, 
with my other work, a collection of materials 
for a new edition, all of which I am ready 
to contribute to any practical scheme which 
this Conference may approve.” 

Today, over six hundred periodicals are in- 
dexed fully and regularly in the indexes pub- 
lished by The Wilson Company alone, not 
to mention various other enterprises such as 
the Engineering Index, the Magazine Subject 
Index, the Subject Index to Periodicals, and 
others with which librarians are fully familiar, 


An ideal index would have all the references 
up to date, and in proper alphabetical order, 
as in a card catalog, but would also have the 
ease of use, the freedom of duplication and 
convenience of storage of a printed index. 


During the twenty-six years in which The 
Wilson Company has been engaged in the 
making of periodical indexes, it has found it 
possible to approach the ideal index most 
nearly by: (1) offering to all subscribers 
an opportunity to participate in the selection 
of periodicals for indexing, (2) establishing 
efficient methods of work, (3) establishing 
the service basis of charge, which, (a) en- 
ables each library to pay toward the indexing 
according to the amount it uses, and (b) 
permits the cost of indexing any periodical to 
be borne by those subscribing for that peri- 
odical and so benefiting by its indexing. 


During the years of perplexity as to how 
the costs of extending and improving our in- 
dexing services could be met the plan of 
printing cards was seriously considered. This 
plan made the service basis of charge a 
simple matter, for each library would quite 
certainly order cards for the exact list of 
periodicals subscribed for, and would pay for 
the service it received. 


On the other hand a printed index, besides 
being easier to use and care for, has the ad- 
vantage that, once the cost of editorial work 
and typesetting has been met, the cost of dup- 
licating copies is very low, practically nothing, 
compared with the making of additional copies 
in card form. 


The problem was how to reap the advan- 
tages of both systems without the disadvan- 
tages. The solution was not only to deliver 
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in the most efficient, satisfactory and cheapest 
form the printed index, but to divide the cost 
among subscribers in the same proportion as 
though delivered in card form. 

A practical illustration of this came when 
the International Index took over the index- 
ing of a number of periodicals that for some 
years were indexed by the printed card sys- 
tem and published by the Publishing Board of 
the A. L. A. We agreed with the Publish- 
ing Board not to charge libraries more per 
entry in the International Index than they 
had been paying before for cards. The li- 
braries preferred to have the entries incor- 
porated in the International Index and to be 
charged just as though the service had been 
continued on cards. This service has since 
been continued on this basis. 

The problems that now confront us are 
those of enlarging and revising the scope of 
our indexing to meet the demands of (a) 
special libraries in business, industry, tech- 
nology, and other fields, and (b) libraries 
in other countries from which subscriptions 
are coming in increasing numbers, accompanied 
by the demand for more periodicals of special 
interest to the libraries in those countries. 

The problem of adding periodicals of special 
interest to libraries outside the United States 
is complicated by the wide variety of, and lack 
of unanimity in requests for periodicals to be 
added. Librarians of public libraries in this 





country have come to use the list of periodi- 
cals indexed in the Readers’ Guide as a basis 
from which to select those needed in their 
libraries. We cannot wait so long for the 
International Index to come into similar 
standing with the libraries around the world, 
and we are therefore publishing a list of 
some six hundred periodicals of international 
importance, selected with the cooperation of 
about thirty libraries from many countries; 
hoping that it may become a standard list 
which we shall some day index completely. 

Each paper was followed by such discussion 
as the time permitted. 

Winifred Gregory, H. W. Wilson Company, 
as editor of the Union List of Serials told 
of the progress of the work and Mr. Gerould, 
one of the members of the committee, urged 
that more libraries subscribe. 

During the discussion of the question of 
theft and mutilation, Mr. Ranck reported that 
this was fully discussed at the last midwinter 
A. L. A. meeting by the large libraries group, 
the full report of which was subsequently 
prepared for distribution at $1.25 a copy by 
Ethel F. McCollough, Evansville Public Li- 
brary. 

A nominating Committee was appointed but 
as it failed to report, the present chairman 
will remain in charge of the group until a 
successor is chosen. 

I. CHARLOTTE CAMPBELL, Chairman. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


The meeting of the section was called to 
order by the chairman, C. H. Compton, at 
9:50 a. m., Thursday, October 7. Margaret 
B. Martin was appointed secretary pro tem. 
The general subject for consideration was 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING—what are the needs, 
and how can the library profession provide 
training for special and new fields. 

Effie L. Power presented a paper on TRAIN- 
ING FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN in 
which she outlined in careful detail a curric- 
ulum for a senior course in library work with 
children. Among the several subjects offered 
—book selection, administration, technical sub- 
jects, psychology and education, general topics, 
and field work—the chief emphasis was placed 
on book selection which included seven sub- 


courses: classic and standard children’s books, 
the field of children’s reading, reference books, 
history of children’s books, books for inter- 
mediates, story-telling sources, basis of selec- 
tion for and maintenance of children’s collec- 
tions. Provided entrance requirements were 
sufficiently high, such a program of studies 
should prepare for important administrative 
positions in various types of libraries, for edu- 
cational research and for teaching. For less 
important positions, Miss Power advocated 
the one-year combination course in which gen- 
eral library work and work with children are 
studied throughout both semesters. 

In commenting on Miss Power’s statement 
that some influential librarians were advising 
students against specializing in children’s work 
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on account of the lack of prestige and inade- 
quate salaries, Elisabeth Knapp said that rea- 
sons for this state of affairs should first be 
sought for within the group of children’s 
librarians, who should ask themselves whether 
they are keeping abreast of the problems of 
library service. In the matter of training, one 
of the important needs is to make clear the 
relationship of work with children with other 
departments of library work. 

Nina C. Brotherton said that pedagogically 
it seemed wiser to give the fundamentals of 
library work in the first semester of a one- 
year course and to concentrate upon children’s 
work in the second semester. 

Sydney B. Mitchell spoke about appropriate 
undergraduate studies for the children’s libra- 
rian and said that a resolution was passed at 
the Institute for Library School Instructors to 
ask the Board of Education to study the 
question of what the program of undergradu- 
ate studies should be for library work. An- 
other question which the Board might consider 
is the provision of instructors in library work 
with children who are not merely experts in 
the subject but good teachers as well. 

Attention was called by H. H. B. Meyer to 
the high rating given to children’s librarians 
in the Telford Classification of Library Per- 
sonnel. 

EssENTIALS IN THE TRAINING OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS were discussed by Harriet A. 
Wood. She urged the encouragement of the 
right type of person to enter the school library 
field, and said that the academic equipment 
should include a broad general preparation in 
the liberal arts together with such courses in 
the theory and practice of education as would 
give an understanding of present-day peda- 
gogical problems. The necessary library edu- 
cation for this field of library service was a 
general basic course which permitted speciali- 
zation in three subjects: book selection for the 
school library; administrative problems pecul- 
iar to the school library; the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching the use of books and libraries. 

In his remarks about THE POSSIBILITIES AND 
LIMITATIONS OF CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Azariah S. Root said that it was hardly possi- 
ble for us to talk with very great confidence 
about the future of any individual method of 


. training librarians until the entire program of 


the Board of Education for Librarianship has 
been developed. One of the needs of the im- 
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mediate present, however, is to provide means 
for workers in the smaller libraries to get a 
wider point of view and increased technical 
efficiency. The correspondence school method 
seems the most feasible way of meeting con- 
ditions existing among those at work in small 
and remote libraries where salaries are low. 
As an answer to the criticism that correspond- 
ence schools are likely to train a group of 
less capable workers who would not make a 
desirable addition to the library profession, 
Professor Root pointed to the experience of 
the school with which he is connected. Of the 
entire number of students who have been 
accepted, a third hold a bachelor’s degree or 
better; nearly another third have had one 
year or more of college work, and the others 
have met the minimum requirement of high 
school graduation. This would seem to in- 
dicate that there need be no fear of inade- 
quate preparation and that the natural field 
for the correspondence course is among those 
already engaged in library work who for 
financial or other reasons are unable to attend 
library schools. 


An analysis of conditions in the libraries of 
negro colleges, Florence R. Curtis stated, in 
her paper on THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL TO NEGRO EDUCATION, shows 
that there is a wide-spread need for higher 
standards of equipment and administration. 
She suggested that this condition might be 
remedied by giving the library a place in the 
annual budget on a departmental basis. .In 
addition, generous donations of books should 
be provided to build up adequate collections, 
especially in all the teacher-training institu- 
tions. College authorities are looking to the 
library school for librarians educated to per- 
form the service needed in the libraries of 
negro colleges. Reference aid to teachers and 
students is at present a work practically un- 
touched in them. 


The new library school at Hampton Institute 
hopes, in addition to preparing librarians for 
service, to give advice and help to those educa- 
tional institutions which are planning a pro- 
gram of library development. It is expected 
that professional material will be made readily 
accessible, demonstrations given of library 
methods and book exhibits prepared for lend- 
ing. The chief need, however, is for a visit- 
ing librarian who will plan for better organi- 
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zation and extension of the existing facilities 
in negro schools and colleges. 

C. C. Williamson defined his subject, THE: 
EDUCATION OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL INSTRUC- 
jor, as relating to the professional, not the 
academic, education of a library school in- 
structor. He first discussed the speculation 
as to whether teaching ability is a native gift 
or an acquired accomplishment and urged us 
not to make the mistake of assuming that 
scholarship on the one hand or success in 
some branch of library service on the other, 
indicates in itself ability to teach. 

Specialization within the profession is now 
needed as preparation for teaching as against 
the accidental or incidental method hitherto 
used. In relation to the question of how much 
of the library school instruction should be in 
the hands of full-time teachers and what part 
of the work, if any, should be done by ex- 
perienced librarians on a part-time basis, Dr. 
Williamson pointed out an analogy with the 
teaching of medicine and said that the tendency 
now in the best university medical schools is 
for even the clinical professors to be given 
full-time appointments. 

The teaching staff in library schools is more 
and more having to measure up to university 
standards and teachers of professorial rank 
will be expected to have the doctoral degree 
not because the degree means anything in 
itself, but because it does stand for scholarly 
attainment in some field and for the capacity 
to attack any problem presented, subject it to 
a searching analysis, and present the results in 
such a way as to be of practical benefit to 
library service. 

Dr. Williamson then outlined briefly the 
specialized training for library school instruc- 
tors which will be offered at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1927-1928 as one of the eight op- 
tional groups in the advanced program. The 
major course will be “Problems of profes- 
sional education for librarianship.” This will 
cover every phase of the organization and 


equipment of a library school. Additional fea- 
tures of the program will be placement work, 
comparative studies in other fields of voca- 
tional education, and courses in the School of 
Education. 

The same standard of work must be main- 
tained in a graduate school of library science 
as prevails in similar schools of the univer- 
sity, Margaret Mann said in discussing the 
subject of the education of the library school 
instructor. Since we have begun only recently 
to accumulate data suitable for purposes of 
research, she questioned whether we were yet 
ready for graduate work. Before we can do 
teaching of library subjects on a proper edu- 
cational basis we must have had an analysis 
of each of the many branches of library ac- 
tivity—an analysis which will give us sound 
and fundamental principles on which to build 
our future development. 

In discussing the papers which were given 
earlier in the meeting, Mary E. Downey asked 
how the children’s librarian who becomes 
tired of her work and wants to get into gen- 
eral work can be made to feel a permanent 
interest in library work with children. She 
also questioned whether highly specialized 
training solved the problem of service to the 
child. 

Jennie M. Flexner commended the library 
school at Hampton Institute for training not 
merely librarians but leaders in educational 
service. 

Malcolm G. Wyer presented for the Nom- 
inating Committee the following ballot: Jen- 
nie M. Flexner, Louisville Public Library, 
chairman; W. O. Carson, Ontario Department 
of Education, Toronto, vice-chairman; Isabella 
K. Rhodes, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, secretary. 

They were unanimously elected to these 
offices for the ensuing year. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Atice G. Hicerns, Secretary. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 


The rublic Documents Round Table met 
at 9:30 a. m. on Thursday, October 7, in 
the Pompeiian Room of the Ambassador with 
Carl Vitz in the Chair, and Edith Guerrier 
as secretary. 


James I. Wyer’s paper THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 1876-1926, covered the 
history of public documents in the United 
States from the earliest beginnings to the 
present day. It presented a clear picture of 
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the early confusion and unavailability of pub- 
lic documents and the gradually accelerating 
improvement. He referred repeatedly to the 
great need for good indexes and better dis- 
tribution, and stressed the need for decreasing 
the number of agencies by which documents 
are distributed. He closed with an appre- 
ciation of the quality of the work done in 
the Superintendent of Documents Office and 
expressed the hope that it might have in- 
creased recognition from the Federal appro- 
priating bodies. 

This paper has been printed in the Library 
Journal for October 15, 1926, v. 51:891-94. 

Alton P. Tisdel, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, in his paper, THE FUTURE OF U. S, PUB- 
LIC DOCUMENTS, GENERAL LEGISLATION AND 
IMPROVED SERVICE FOR LIBRARIES, gave a brief 
account of the work of the Documents Office. 
He spoke of its reference service made pos- 
sible by its unequalled collection of U. S. 
documents and the intimate knowledge of 
them possessed by his staff and expressed 
the hope that added space and larger income 
might make a considerable extension of this 
phase of their work possible. He lamented 
the fact that the office was allowed no funds 
for advertising. 

He discussed the success of the selective 
privilege plan recently granted depository li- 
braries. He pointed out the need of legisla- 
tion to make more elastic the distribution of 
the depository privilege to libraries and the 
importance of a more central distribution; a 
more definite sales policy; and a reduction 
of free distribution, libraries, however, to be 
retained in a preferred group as to the re- 
ceipt of free copies. 

He showed graphically the enormous in- 
crease in volume of the government’s print- 
ing with the extra burden that this entailed 
on the staff of his office. 

He held out the possibility of a weekly 
bulletin with a selected and annotated list of 
current documents and of a fourth edition of 
the “Check list,” but the possibility of these 
as well as of other improvements, will depend 
to a very: great extent on increased space and 
more especially on increased appropriation. 

This paper appeared in full in the United 
States Daily October 9, 1926, and Library 
Journal, November 1, 1926. 

Mrs. Jessie Woodford Lyman, for many 
years a successful popularizer of government 
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documents as former head of the Documents 
Division of the Chicago Public Library gave 
an inspiring paper with the title, AN Ex-LI- 
BRARIAN AND ALADDIN’S LAMP. In this paper 
Mrs. Lyman drew on her recent experience 
as a housewife and neighborly resident of a 
suburban community as to the usefulness of 
documents in the home. She gave many in- 
stances of their use from her own experience 
and that of others in the community, not 
merely in the immediate problems of a house- 
wife, but also in matters relating to the home- 
stead and the general life of the community 
and their varied needs and problems. 

This paper is scheduled for publication, 
somewhat abridged, in the Library Journal. 

David Lawrence, editor of the United States 
Daily, gave a brief review of the field covered 
by the United States Daily and of its poli- 
cies in covering it. He explained its pur- 
pose to give an unbiased, non-partisan, ac- 
curate, and complete daily record of the offi- 
cial acts of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the government. He 
called attention to the fact that nine-tenths of 
the information of what our government is 
doing is based not on printed reports issued 
by the government but on what is gleaned 
by correspondents in talking with the presi- 
dent and government officials and on gov- 
ernment newspaper releases issued in the most 
ephemeral form. 

He said that the United States Daily has 
in mind several added features which he hoped 
would prove of value to librarians. One.of 
these is the preparation of a topical survey of 
the government of the United States to be 
published in daily instalments. These sur- 
veys are to present a summary of all that the 
government is doing in a particular field, re- 
gardless of administrative alignments, e. g., 
health or aeronautics. The intention is to 
do this annually. It is planned also to print 
much statistical information, which the gov- 
ernment has, in graphic form, i. e. in “Pies 
and bars,” to use the jargon of the statistician. 
Organization charts of the government and 
its various subdivisions will be included. 

He stated that the United States Daily is 
the only paper giving a record of the busi- 
ness transacted in the judicial branch of the 
government which includes some _ ninety 
higher and lower federal courts. 

It is expected that the total number of sub- 
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scribers will reach fifty thousand on the 
strength of its value as a current source of 
information of what our government is doing. 
Its value to librarians will, however, perhaps 
be even greater as a source book in future 
years. For this reason his office is studying 
the problems of indexing and binding. At 
present there is a weekly index to be cumu- 
lated into quarterly or annual indexes as is 
to be determined later. He asked librarians 
to help him with suggestions and criticisms. 

The discussion of the Proposed List of 
Foreign Government Serials was omitted as 
it was impossible for Mr. Gerould to be pres- 
ent. Tentative plans for such a list have been 
drawn but any consummation of the work 
must depend upon the receiving of necessary 
funds. Mr. Gerould hopes that a report of 
success in this respect can be made before the 
close of the year. 

In the question and answer period which 
followed, Mrs. Lyman spoke of the difficulty 
of obtaining mimeographed material. The 
reply was that this is very special, usually 
meant either for newspaper release or for 
those on a special mailing list of the depart- 
ment and that matter of more than temporary 
or ephemeral interest often appeared later in 
print in reworked form. 

Mrs. Lyman stressed also the importance 
of making current documents immediately use- 
ful as very commonly requests for new pub- 
lications come in even before the receipt of 
the documents themselves. They can be cata- 
loged although kept on file in the service 
departments of the library and without inter- 
fering with their availability and this should 
be done. 

Elizabeth West, Texas, suggested that the 
United States Daily make a special price 
for two or more copies of the paper in order 
that librarians may use them for clipping. She 
spoke also of the desirability of being able 
to obtain bound volumes from the publisher. 

Mr. Lawrence replied that both of these 
questions were under consideration. He dis- 
cussed the perishable nature of news print 
paper and said that at the present time the 
Bureau of Standards was investigating the 
matter and trying to invent some means of 
preserving paper made from wood pulp. 

As to the size of the Daily Mr. Lawrence 
made clear that it was necessary to print it 
as a newspaper. The printed indexes, how- 


ever, will be about 8x10 inches in size, which 
is the size of the present weekly indexes. 

Miss West asked if it could not be made 
possible to obtain reprints of useful govern- 
ment documents that have gone out of print. 
Mr. Tisdel replied that this is very difficult 
after the type has been destroyed, as in that 
case the issuing department must requisition 
and pay from its printing fund, and that the 
preference always is to print new material 
aS against reprinting old material. 

Mrs. Lyman spoke of the desirability of a 
one-volume price list of government docu- 
ments arranged in one alphabet. It was sug- 
gested that if Mr. Tisdel could not prepare 
such a list, perhaps the H. W. Wilson Co. 
could. Mr. Tisdel said that at the present 
time it would be impossible for his small 
force to handle such a proposition. 

Halsey W. Wilson suggested that the free 
distribution of government publications un- 
doubtedly results in a great waste. Would it 
not be better if a nominal price were charged ? 

While those libraries which receive only 
government publications or only publications 
of certain departments receive them promptly 
other libraries, and particularly business li- 
braries and individuals, have difficulty in 
finding out about government publications 
promptly. If the publications of a depart- 
ment or publications covering certain sub- 
jects could be subscribed for and paid for in 
advance it would be a great convenience to 
many. Perhaps the publications of some de- 
partments might be issued by volume and 
number, and subscription received for volume 
and renewal bill sent when the volume should 
be completed. 

There is almost universal complaint that 
the cataloging of government publications 
keeps them out of use in libraries for a long 
time. Many libraries order L. C. cards for 
these publications. The cost of filling sep- 
arate orders for L. C. cards is one of the 
principal expenses connected with the main- 
tenance of the card distribution section. Why 
could not the superintendent of documents 
arrange for sufficient number of cards to put 
the required number in each of the publica- 
tions sent to libraries which are quite sure 
to need them for their cataloging. There 
would then be no need for delay in getting 
the publications on the shelves promptly. 
Three advantages would accrue: promptness 
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in getting the publications into service, the 
saving ‘to the library of the expense of order- 
ing cards, saving to the card distribution sec- 
tion in the expense of filling many separate 
orders. The superintendent of documents 
could cover himself financially if he should 
choose to do so by charging a moderate sub- 
scription rate to libraries for this special 
service. 

Harriet Skogh of the Illinois State Library 
suggested the possibility of a cumulation of 
the “Price Lists” now issued by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

Two telegrams addressed to Carl H. Milam, 
secretary of the A.L.A., were read by the 
Chairman with contents as follows: 


“Many college and university libraries are 
now handicapped by the restrictions of the 
law fixing the list of government depositories 
for United States documents. Undersigned 
lives in a city of a million people with one 
depository and represents a faculty and stu- 
dent body of over six thousand. We are en- 
couraged to believe that a change in the law 
may be effected. Will the American Library 
Association take action endorsing a change 
that will safeguard the distribytion while it 
extends the depository list? 

J. E. Goodwin, librarian University of 

California, Southern Branch.” 

“A bill will be introduced at next Congress 
asking for a more liberal distribution of pub- 
lic documents to libraries. Will you present 
proposition to conference and ask for en- 
dorsement of the proposed bill and urge li- 
brarians to write to their Congressmen to 
support bill? 

Charlotte M. Brown, librarian University 

of Southern California.” 


A resolution concurrent with the senti- 
ment of the telegram from Mr. Goodwin was 
moved and seconded. Mr. Tisdel suggested 
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that copies of the meeting’s expression should 
be sent to the Joint Committee on Printing, 
to the Public Printer, and also to the House 
and Senate Committees on Printing and this 
suggestion was added to the resolution. On 
vote all present voted aye and the resolution 
was declared adopted. The resolution was as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Round Table on Public 
Documents in session at the conference of 
the American Library Association on October 
7, 1926, that it urge strongly that the provi- 
sions of the law allotting the depository privi- 
lege to libraries be made more elastic, so that 
without necessarily increasing their number, 
depository libraries may be apportioned more 
in accordance with the distribution of im- 
portant libraries and the need for this privi- 
lege; 

And be it Resolved further that this Round 
Table request the Executive Board and the 
Council of the American Library Association 
to promote legislation to achieve this purpose 
at the coming session of Congress 

And be it further resolved that a copy or 
this resolution be sent to the Public Printer, 
to the Joint Congressional Committee of 
Printing and to the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Printing.” 


It was decided that no action could be taken 
with regard to the other telegram, as it was 
too indefinite, though those present were in 
sympathy with its general objects. 

As the hour now was 12:20 p. m. the meet- 
ing adjourned, though the most zealous of 
those present gathered in little knots around 


the various speakers for a prolongation of the 
discussion. 


The chairman for the coming year is Edith 
Guerrier, Boston Public Library. 


Cart Virz, Chairman. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK ROUND TABLE 


The Religious Book Round Table was held 
in the Protestant Methodist Church, October 
7, at 9:30 a. m. There were about fifty in 
attendance and the discussion was informal 
and interesting. Frank G. Lewis, of the 
Crozer Theological Seminary, chairman, pre- 
sided. Dr. Lewis stated that the Round Table 
had originally been restricted to theological 
librarians but that for the last two years effort 
had been made to have the programs of inter- 
est and help to those in general library work. 
In the absence of Elima A. Foster, of the 


Cleveland Public Library, her excellent paper 
ON PROMOTING THE USE OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY was read by the Secre- 
tary. Following the paper, various additional 
suggestions of ways to reach the laymen were 
offered. Published catalogs of books in the 
local library sent to churches and Sunday 
school conferences had been found useful. 
Lists displayed at the library and mailed to 
potential readers and to newspapers were also 
recommended. 

Dr. Lewis distributed a list of fifty books 
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recommended as outstanding recent publica- 
tions. The list was edited by him from the 
recommendations of thirty-five librarians. The 
eighteen to twenty publishers of the various 
books, at the suggestion of the Chairman, had 
given the books for an exhibit at headquar- 
ters and to be donated at the end of the con- 
ference to the public library at Atlantic City. 
The exhibit was well attended and about four 
hundred and fifty lists were distributed there 
and at the Round Table. Dr. Lewis gave a 
running commentary on the books listed, 
especially noting those that would be suitable 
for questioning youth, and emphasized also 
the importance of having all of the leading 
versions of the Bible and the volumes of the 
Wisdom of the East Series or The Mythology 
of All Races in all public libraries. The list 
follows: 


Important Religious Books, 1925-1926 


A list of about fifty books published during 
the library year, selected by widely represen- 
tative librarians and furnished by the publish- 
ers for the Religious Book Round Table 
exhibit in connection with the A. L. A. con- 
ference, 1926, prepared in the library of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, for distribution in mimeograph form 
in connection with the exhibit. 


Angus, Samuel. Mystery religions and Christianity. 
Scribner. 1925. $3.50. 

Bacon ar ae W. Apostolic message. Century. 
1925. $3.50. 

Barton, + sone The man nobody knows. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1925. $2.50. 

Bower, William C. Curriculum of religious educa- 
tion. Scribner. 1925. $2.25. 

Brown, Charles R. Where = you live? Yale Uni- 

* versity Press. 1925. $1. 

Cadman, Samuel P. hn and religion. Mac- 
millan. 1926. $1.50. 

Cadoux, Arthur T. “to that Jesus preached. 
Macmillan. 1925. $1.75. 

Clausen, Bernard C. Pen-portrait of the prophets. 
Revell. 1926. $1.50. 

Crane, Frank. Why I am a Christian. Wise. 
1925. $2.00. 

Darlow, Thomas H. William Robertson Nicoll; life 
and letters. Doran. 1925. $3.50. 

Farley, William J. Progress of old testament proph- 
ecy. Revell. 1925. $2.00. 

Foakes-Jackson, F. J. sae of St. Paul. Boni & 
Liveright. 1926. $4.0 

Fowler, Henry T. seed and literature of the 
new testament. Macmillan. 1925. $2.50. 

Gilkey, Charles W. Jesus and our _ generation. 
University of Chicago Press. 1925. $2.00. 

on, Terrot R. Paul of Tarsus. Doran. 1925. 


Gordon, Geor A. My 
Houghton Mifflin. 1925. 


Grenfell, Wilfred om —_ in everyday life. 
A.L.A. $0.5 


1925. 


education and religion. 
$4.00. 


Headlam, Arthur C. Jesus Christ in history and 
faith. Harvard University Press. 1925. $2.50. 

Interdenominational Student Conference, Evanston. 
oe looks at the church. Abingdon. 1926. 

Jefferson, Charles E. Cardinal ideas of Isaiah. 
Macmillan. 1925. $1.75. 


Jones, E. Stanley. Christ of the Indian Road. 
Abingdon, 1925. $1.00. 


— M. Life of Christ. A.L.A. 1926. 


Jones, Rufus M. Finding the trail of life. Mac- 
millan. 1926. $1.75. 


Klausner, Joseph. Jesus of Nazareth. Macmillan. 
1925. $4.50. 


Lake, Kirsopp. Religion of yesterday and tomor- 
row. Houghton Mifflin. 1925. $2.00. 

Lawrance, Harold G. Marion Lawrance. Revell. 
1925. $4.00. 

Lorenz, Edmund S. Music in work and worship. 
Revell. 1925. $3.00. 

Macalister, Robert A. S. Century of excavation in 
Palestine. Revell. 1926. $3.75. 

Macintosh, Douglas C. A of Chris- 
tianity. Scribner. 1925. $1.50. 

Mae bee James, ed. British preachers. Revell. 
Mayer, Hartert S. aeree rogram for young 
people. Century. 1925. 00. . 
Merrill, William P. china Christianity. Mac. 

millan. 1925. $1.75. 
Metcalf, Frank J. American writers and compilers 
of sacred music. Abingdon. 1925. $3.50. 
Meee tase Conrad H. Unknown Bible. Doran. 
Moffatt, James, tr. Holy Bible. [in 1 vol.]} Doran. 
1926. 5.00. 
em, jon R ed. Moslem world of today. Doran. 


Needham, Joseph, ed. Science, religion and re- 
ality. Macmillan. 1925. $2. 50. 

Newton, Joseph F., ed. Best sermons. Harcourt, 
1925. $2.50. 

Oman, Soke W. Grace and personality. Macmil- 
lan. 1925. $2.50. 

Otto, Rudolf. Idea of the holy. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1925. $2.50. Outline of Christianity [5 
vol.] ea. $5.00. 

Peabody, Francis G. Pees of the spirit. Mac- 
millan. 1925. $2.0 


Rall, Harris F. iota of God. Cokesbury. 
1925, $1.50. 


Rihbany, Abraham M. _ Seven Maa with God. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1926. $2.50 

Robinson, Benjamin W. Gospel of John: a hand- 
$335. or Christian leaders. Macmillan. 1925. 


1925 
Scott, ‘Ernest F. First age of Christianity. Mac- 
millan. 1925, $1.50. 

Shaver, Erwin L. Leaders’ guide for youn le’s 
projects. Univ. of Chica Press. y9928, Pes0.60 
oa. William. Personal religion and the life of 

lowship. Longmans. 1926. $1.00. 

Tennant, Frederick R. Miracle and its ‘at 
ical presuppositions. Macmillan. 1926. $1, 
Thomson, John A. Science and religion. Serib. 

ner. 1925. $2.00. 
Vincent, Leon H. John Heyl Vincent. Macmil- 
lan. 1925. $3.50. 
Wieman, Henry N._ Religious cnpotne, and sci- 
entific method. Macmillan. $2.25. 


Sapien. ec M. Life’s little pitfalls. Putnam. 


Clara W. Herbert, Public Library, Wash- 


ington, D. C., was elected chairman and. 


Elima A. Foster, secretary, for the ensuing 
year. 


Frank G. Lewis, Chairman. 
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Mildred Pope of Girard College, with 
Helen Harris of Smith-Cotton High School 
of Sedalia, Missouri, acting as secretary pro 
tem, presided over the two sessions of the 
School Libraries Section. 

The first meeting opened with a symposium 
ON STATE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
conducted by the directors of this work in 
states having definite departments to aid or 
supervise school libraries. Discussion pre- 
sented organization of the state departments 
showing the condition under which the work 


_ is being carried on, features of the work em- 


phasized, and present accomplishment and 
future possibilities. 

Della F. Northey reported for Indiana that 
the Library Commission felt the need for li- 
brary service in the schools some twenty-five 
years ago. A trained assistant for this field 
was employed but lack of funds delayed the 
development of the work. Demands began 
to come in from all parts of the state for help 
in purchase and classification of books. It 
was in 1921 under W. J. Hamilton that a 
person was employed whose entire time was 
devoted to the problems of the school child 
and the organization of school libraries. From 
the beginning the best of cooperation came 
from the state Department of Education. 
Library standards for elementary schools and 
high schools followed in succeeding years, 
all being based upon national standards ap- 
proved by the N.E.A. and A.L.A. It was 
the endeavor to make the work of the pub- 
lic library and the work with the schools two 
distinct factors in the educational program of 
the state, whose work should coordinate but 
not overlap. Schools must meet the require- 
ments of the educational program. 

The work was planned by counties. As 
soon as it was reported that funds were 
available for books in all schools of the 
county to the amount of $1.75 per pupil in 
high school and sixty cents per pupil in the 
grades, the supervisor of school libraries met 
with the teachers, helped with the list of 
books for purchase and later helped in the 
organization of the library and with instruc- 
tion in all the grades in the use of books. 
Every opportunity is used to emphasize the 
value of county-wide library service as the 
most effective and economical. Every effort 
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has been made toward the building up of good 
library service for the children of school 
age. 

This is the day of specialization, and effi- 
cient library service can be rendered only by 
those trained for the work. In 1922 there 
were eight full-time librarians who had had 
some training. In 1925 there were thirty-two. 
For the past two years training for school 
librarians has been offered in the summer 
school. Many more educated librarians are 
needed. Educational background is even more 
important than a year’s training at a library 
school, but both are urged. The new organi- 
zation of the Indiana Library and Historical 
Department effected two years ago has a 
responsibility to carry on the work already 
begun. 

Supervision of school libraries in Michigan 
is exceedingly new, as reported by Lois 
Shortess, school library supervisor for Michi- 
gan. The department began functioning the 
first of June in connection with the Exten- 
sion Division of the state library. Help is 
given mainly to schools requesting it. The 
emphasis in the work now is in the actual 
organization of school libraries, the supervisor 
going from town to town and putting them on 
a working basis. The University of Michi- 
gan requires that all high schools on its ac- 
credited list have libraries properly classi- 
fied and cataloged. The state Department 
of Education requires library space in all new. 
high schools. Standards for large and small 
high schools will have to be worked out and 
agreed upon by the state library, state Depart- 
ment of Education and University of Mich- 
igan. 

School libraries in Massachusetts were re- 
ported on by E. Louise Jones, Division of 
Public Libraries, Department of Education. 
According to the state law the Free Public 
Library Commission could aid only public 
libraries, but under a recent Act of Con- 
solidation it became also the Advisory Bu- 
reau of School Libraries. The field secre- 
tary was asked to visit the normal school 
libraries and make recommendations for im- 
proved service. As a result trained full-time 
librarians were appointed for several schools. 
At the annual conference of normal school in- 
structors the librarians have a definite section, 
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which also holds a midwinter meeting. At all 
teachers’ institutes a place on the program is 
given to a librarian. 

In all new schools provision is being made 
for a library. A list of books for high school 
libraries has been compiled by school officials. 
The work with the elementary schools had 
always been carried on through the local pub- 
lic library with state aid for the small towns, 
A few years ago reading of recommended 
books was stimulated by the award of a state 
certificate. Fifteen thousand certificates were 
awarded last year. The New England School 
Library Association is doing a splendid work. 
Efforts are being put forth for the appoint- 
ment of a supervisor for school libraries. 

Nell Unger reported on school library 
supervision in New York as follows: A sal- 
ary for a supervisor of school libraries was 
first appropriated in 1904, and the work has 
been carried on in some form ever since. It 
was Dr. Sherman Williams who gave the 
impetus to the modern school library move- 
ment, Sabra Voight working with him. School 
library supervision was a separate division in 
the state Education Department until three 
years ago. Since then it has been a branch 
of the Library Extension Division and ap- 
pointments are made by the Commission of 
Education. The union of all library interests 
in one division is an excellent arrangement. 

New York is definitely committed to state 
aid for its schools. There is an annual fund 
of $125,000 for books and equipment, two- 
thirds of which is spent for books approved 
by the Department. There is a quota for 
librarians’ salaries as there is for teachers’ 
salaries. Certification has been approved and 
in effect for the past year. Eligibility of ap- 
plicants for certificates and quotas is de- 
termined by the state supervisor and the cer- 
tificates are issued by the Teachers Certifi- 
cation Bureau. Many .educational agencies in 
the state felt it advisable to add courses for 
library training and a summer course which 
has been given in connection with the Albany 
Library School, will be offered by the new 
library school at New York State College 
for Teachers. 

One supervisor is in the field constantly, 
aiding with the work of organization. Many 
problems are discussed by mail, Last year 
three thousand book lists were passed upon. 
No high school can obtain advancement in 


grade until its library is officially approved by 
the supervisors. The two library supervisors 
participate in state teachers’ meetings, library 
meetings, faculty meetings, and P.T.A. meet- 
ings. 

Recently a survey of the school library sys- 
tem was taken and during the past year libra- 
rians have been placed in elementary schools 
in two cities as an experiment. The plan is to 
cover all phases of school library work from 
the normal school through to the first grade 
in the rural school. 

In Ohio the county is the administrative 
unit, and it must be through the county 
officials that the school library idea is pro- 
moted. A large percentage of high schools and 
elementary schools depend on their own re- 
sources as there is no state aid. Requirements 
for a college and library trained librarian are 
to go into effect in 1927, Estella Slaven of 
the state library predicts rapid progress in 
the next few years. 

Miss Zachert writes of Pennsylvania where 
the work is recognized by the Department of 
Public Instruction as a necessary factor in 
the organization of all types of schools. In 
modern teaching practice each subject of the 
school curriculum requires the services of a 
school library, therefore the library becomes 
an integral part of the whole. Definite stand- 
ards are set up based on those nationally rec- 
ognized. Four objectives have been followed 
during the last six years—book selection, 
trained librarians, systematic instruction in the 
use of books and libraries, and a definite an- 
nual appropriation for rooms, furniture, etc. 
Experts are often called upon for professional 
advice in book selection. This creates confi- 
dence in the material listed. Pennsylvania is 
fortunate in having well-known schools giving 
library training courses. 

It is evident that the keynote of the plan 
for supervision of school libraries in Penn- 
sylvania is cooperation with the various agen- 
cies of the Department of Public Instruction 
and with the school organization throughout 
the state. The securing of appropriations by 
boards of education is developed through many 
state and county organizations. 

It is surprising to note that school library 
work in Tennessee was first organized in 1913 
under the Department of Education. Then 
followed a lapse during the period of the War. 
The work was resumed again in 1920. It 
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must be remembered that Tennessee is pri- 
marily a rural state with a widely scattered 
population which makes the work of organi- 
zation very difficult. The state gives a fund 
where a like sum has been raised locally. 
Much work is done by the traveling libraries. 


The director in charge of school libraries 
keeps closely in touch with the State Teachers’ 
Association, P.T.A., and other groups, and 
is organizing a week's book fair in Nash- 
ville. The normal school for colored people 
is given the same service as the three normals 
for white people, each containing an exhibit 
of one thousand books. The director is work- 
ing toward definite standardization and much 
publicity is given this work. These are a 
few of the items from a paper by Charles 
H. Stone of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 


M. H. Jackson of the Department of In- 
struction explained that Wisconsin has organ- 
ized a Division of School Libraries as an in- 
tegral part of the Department of Public In- 
struction under the direction of the state 
superintendent. This Division reports on con- 
ditions and progress of school library serv- 
ice. Wisconsin has a vast number of county 
schools and the plan has been that some 
time these little centers might become the dis- 
tributing places for good books. A law was 
enacted which provided that from a state ap- 
portionment of school funds twenty cents per 
child must be set aside by each county treas- 
urer for the purchase of books for each dis- 
trict in his county. In this way each little 
school library became a small circulation li- 
brary to serve the neighborhood. 


In 1915 the Reading Circle was organized 
by legislative enactment under the direct man- 
agement of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. This movement has assumed amazing 
proportions. Two hundred thirteen thousand 
nine hundred seventy-one young people in the 
high schools and elementary grades completed 
a five- or six-book course of general reading 
in one year. Parents, as well, were awarded 
diplomas for reading. “here is a growing 
need for county work while some large cities 
are furnishing books for their surrounding 
territory. Wisconsin has a law by which all 
high schools must employ a school librarian. 
Failure to do so endangers state aid. The 
chief problem is the administration of school 
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libraries and the training required to do the 
work well. 


Second Session 


The second session held Friday afternoon 
in the Venetian Room at the Ambassador 
Hotel was devoted to ORGANIZATION AND PROB- 
LEMS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Marion Lovis outlined the work in the pla- 
toon schools of Detroit.* The platoon school 
program is planned so that the child spends 
approximately half a day in his home-room, 
where certain subjects are studied under the 
same teacher, and half a day in one of the 
so-called “special-activities” rooms. The vis- 
its to these rooms alternate in the program of 
a week. Each of these special activities is 
carried on under the direction of a person 
specially trained in her subject. Under the 
platoon plan a pupil visits the library with 
his class once a week. There is an endeavor 
to create “library atmosphere,” with built-in 
shelves, an informal arrangement of the fur- 
niture, and a fireplace. The librarian of the 
platoon school must be qualified to teach, to 
work with teachers, to organize, and to meet 
the needs of the growing child. 

The older groups are given instruction in 
the use of dictionary, encyclopedia, card cata- 
log, etc. It is believed that a child who has 
had constant contacts with the library in his 
first school years will establish mental atti- 
tudes, habits, and appreciations which he will 
carry through life and develop with his oppor- 
tunities of more mature years. 


The keynote of junior high school organi- 
zation is “directed student activity” with its 
special problems and needs as set forth by 
Evelyn Smith of Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh. 

Children of the junior high school age 
either have not formed the reading habit and 
have to be lured into it, or have only enjoyed 
a limited class of books. A book list is popu- 
lar if entitled “What books boys recommend 
to each other.” To win the child allow him 
the freedom of richly stored shelves, and 
acquaint him with the principal parts of a 
book, the card catalog presented in a very at- 
tractive way, and the public library of the dis- 
trict. To lend friendly help to the various 
club activities of the school is a great help. 








*Miss Lovis’ paper appeared in Library Journal, 
Jan. 1, 1927, pp. 11-14. 
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The very real success of the Dalton Lab- 
oratory Plan in a school like South Phila- 
delphia as reported by Lucy Wilson of the 
Girls’ High School shows that it is not a 
mere method that may work under favorable 
conditions but a plan resting on basically 
sound educational principles that can be ap- 
plied to meet widely different demands, such 
as individualized instruction in a socialized en- 
vironment; and freedom, but with stabilizing 
responsibility, permitting and encouraging each 
child to reach his own goal, at his own speed, 
and in his own time. 

Each student becomes conscious of the 
responsibility for his own particular task, yet 
groups may work together earnestly and har- 
moniously with no confusion. To further 
the success of this plan hearty cooperation of 
the teachers is necessary, a knowledge of child 
psychology and a professional attitude toward 
work. The test to be applied is: “Are the 
children mastering the units of learning and 
are our activities purposeful?” 


We all agree with Agnes Cowing of the 
James Monroe High School of New York 
City that to have a smoothly running high 
school library much depends upon the staff 
and its organization. The assistants must be 
educated and trained as is the head librarian. 
Miss Cowing said in part: 


“The most interesting report on staff or- 
ganization received came from May Ingles, 
Omaha Technical High School. This school 
with an enrolment of about four thousand 
conforms practically to the Certain standards. 
There is a head librarian, four trained assist- 
ants, and one clerical assistant. The trained 
assistants have to meet the educational require- 
ments for high school teachers and all have 
had professional in addition to college train- 
ing. Miss Ingles writes: ‘In staff organiza- 
tion we are not departmentalized in a strict 
sense although each has some particular phase 
of work under her supervision for which she 
is responsible. At some time in the day each 
has her share of desk work, reference work, 
stack duty, and assignment to different library 
rooms; each has also her free hour when she 
is not on schedule. These free hours may be 
spent as each one chooses, reading some ar- 
ticle of professional interest, looking up a ref- 
erence question requiring extra time, visiting 
classes, planning posters, or doing any other 


things that have accumulated in the rush of 
regular routine.’ This sounds like good staff 
organization to be recommended as an at- 
tainable ideal.” 

In concluding her paper Miss Cowing formed 
a motion as follows: that the School Libra- 
ries Section request the Publishing Board of 
the A.L.A. to have the Certain Report re- 
printed and to keep it in print until some- 
thing else as convincing and reliable is pro- 
duced. 

Jerusha Meigs of Seward Park High 
School of New York, who has had experience 
in a school having an enrolment of six thou- 
sand five hundred pupils, offered many helpful 
suggestions in acquiring and organizing stu- 
dent assistants in a school library. The value 
of student help has become of increasing im- 
portance in our. minds. Student government, 
school stores, school banks, and school libra- 
ries offer opportunities for citizenship in a 
miniature world. There are many groups 
from which we may choose, the bookworms, 
the school celebrities, the perennial office- 
holders. The student library councils, one 
representative from each class or club, do 
splendid work taking care of matters of disci- 
pline, overdue books, etc. 

There is that selective group, with the aid 
of the deans, who do definitely assigned tasks 
and do them well. There may be the group 
from the commercial department assigned to 
various departmental offices in the school for 
practice work. There is the group drawn 
from the home economics classes which as- 
sumes definite housekeeping duties in the li- 
brary. So the student helpers may be a real 
help to the overworked and ever-busy libra- 
rian. 

The growing dissatisfaction existing in the 
minds of Cleveland school librarians with the 
number of books lost and mutilated each 
year culminated in a meeting held in Decem- 
ber of last year. The subject is distressing 
librarians all over the country. The annual 
inventory showed an increase in lost books 
which was out of proportion to the number 
circulated, reports Ruth Theobald, Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Even with guards stationed at the library 
exits the number did not grow less. It might 
be possible to build up public opinion to de- 
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velop a sense of responsibility and fair play, 
and moral training toward good citizenship. 
Semester credits may be withheld until the 
record is cleared against a student. Mutila- 
tion of books has been traced largely to note- 
book work. School librarians of Cleveland 
had been too secretive about the matter of 
book loss and secondly had not utilized as 
much as possible the interest and enthusiasm 
of the pupils themselves. The problem is 
really educational. It was thought desirable 
to state the problem in a letter to each prin- 
cipal. The interest of the superintendent was 
spontaneous and he expressed the wish to 
bring up the matter at the first meeting of 
principals. So the librarians work and hope. 

In the second session of the Section the 
annual business meeting followed the program. 

There was a suggestion that a Council of 
School Libraries be formed similar to the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
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The report of the Committee was accepted 
and the matter turned over to the Board of 
Directors of the Section for further action 
in conference with Willis Kerr, ex-chairman 
of the N.E.A. School Libraries Section. Re- 
ports of the other committees were read and 
accepted. 

There was also a motion for a revision of 
the Certain Standards. 

Annie Spencer Cutter of the School De- 
partment, Cleveland Public Library, was 
elected a Director to succeed Mildred Pope 
whose term expires this year. Nell Unger, 
New York State Education Department, Al- 
bany, will be chairman for the coming year 
and the present secretary, Sylvia Oakley, 
South Bend (Indiana) High School, was re- 
elected. Sytv1A OAKLEY, 

Secretary of School Libraries Section. 
HeLen Harris, 
Secretary pro tem. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The meeting was called by the chairman, 
Margaret Jackson, Chatham, New Jersey. 
Helena LeFevre of Middletown, New York, 
was secretary. 

Miss Jackson drew attention to the fact 
that public libraries from the smallest to 
those having a circulation of one hundred 
fifty thousand books a year—all but some four 
hundred American libraries—were included in 
the group designated for this round table 
as small libraries. The group was organized 
at Swampscott, June 22, 1921, and the annual 
round tables had been presided over by Miss 
Child of Connecticut, Miss Bement of Mich- 
igan, Miss Akin of Georgia, Mrs. Griggs of 
North Carolina, and Mrs. E. G. Smith of 
Washington state. 

The Chairman emphasized that all prob- 
lems of reference and service called for in 
larger libraries might to some degree be met 
by the librarian of the small library if she had 
sufficient technical training to waste no time 
through faulty method and if she had so 
wide a knowledge of the field that she knew 
upon whom to call for aid if her own knowl- 
edge and the collection of books in her care 
were insufficient. 

The problem before the meeting was: WHAT 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IS DESIRABLE FOR THE 





LIBRARIANS OF SMALLER LIBRARIES AND WHAT 
IS OBTAINABLE? 

The speakers were invited at the request of 
Adam Strohm of Detroit, chairman of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 

Miss Bement, Library Extension Depart- 
ment, State Library, Michigan, entitled her 
ten minute paper: THE LIBRARY WORKER 
SPEAKS. 

She spoke of the isolation of the library 
worker in a little library and of the lack of 
understanding of her problems by the libra- 
rian used to constant contacts. “Generally 
speaking,” said Miss Bement, “the librarian 
is the only philanthropist the small place af- 
fords, and her activities in the library must 
be carried in addition to full duties in the 
home, or, on account of working conditions, 
the library is only one of several occupa- 
tions by which she supports herself.” Miss 
Bement compared the amount of formal stand- 
ardized education required by the authorities 
for permission to enter a library training 
class, with the knowledge of human nature, 
of natural history, of foreign lands which 
some workers in need of technical training 
can offer even if the college degree be unat- 
tained or unattainable. These persons serve 
their communities and are content to stay in 
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them. What can be done to train them for 
more efficient service? 

Two developments to help the situation in 
Michigan have been first, a self-organized 
county library association for mutual help 
and instruction. Skill in mending, knowledge 
of the use of pamphlets for reference work, 
combining exhibits for the county fair are 
some of the avenues for helping your neigh- 
boring librarian with your skill. Second, the 
two weeks institute run by the State Library 
in connection with the Michigan State Col- 
lege. Vision of and in work was the objec- 
tive of this institute and the fifty-one workers 
who attended the discussions presided over 
by some of the outstanding librarians of the 
state gained this vision. A course of two 
weeks is too short for formal instruction and 
is of little use to any but the experienced 
worker. It is inspiration and enlightenment 
but not training. “What,” Miss Bement 
stated, “the worker in the small library wants 
and needs is less isolation and a more com- 
prehending treatment of her immediate prob- 
lems.” 


On account of the full program, one session 
only being given, there was no immediate dis- 
cussion of this paper. Charles E. Rush, In- 
dianapolis Public Library, next spoke on PRE- 
LIMINARY REGIONAL TRAINING CLASSES. Mr. 
Rush referred to his paper on this subject 
given at the A.L.A. in 1925,* outlined the 
problem, the need, and said: 


“What is the immediate danger? That the 
opportunity for preliminary training will not 
be provided soon enough to arouse sufficient 
desire and demand among the vast majority 
of our librarians and trustees; that we may 
be forced to halt our present plans for library 
extension until we have provided ways 
and means to meet the need; that we may con- 
centrate our efforts on the new standards 
which are rapidly elevating the levels of ad- 
vanced school entrance requirements and in- 
struction, as well as remuneration, and thus 
still further widen the gap between our out- 
lying posts and their headquarters staff in the 
larger centers; that we may in our enthusiasm 
let the army shift for itself while specializ- 
ing on adequate instruction for its officers. 


“Fortunately, however, these dangers, prob- 
lems, and needs are receiving the serious at- 





* Papers and Proceedings, 1925. p. 326-27. 
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tention and study of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. . . . ” 

The regional training class idea had, he 
said, been discussed among librarians for 
ten years. He felt that all objections relat- 
ing to methods of instruction, etc., could be 
fairly met and many recruited to library serv- 
ice to whom geographical distance, heavy ex- 
penses when away from home, and a ten 
months absence had hitherto been insuperable 
difficulties. 

Mr. Rush called attention to the paper, to 
be read by Miss Roberts of Kalamazoo, on a 
regional apprentice class* as another plan for 
consideration and ended in his own forceful 
way with “Do it.” 

Herbert S. Hirshberg, State Library, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, having in mind the larger li- 
braries, those with a circulation up to one 
hundred fifty thousand, read a paper demand- 
ing college training for the librarians of these 
libraries. TENTATIVE PERSONNEL STANDARDS 
FOR LIBRARIANS OF SMALL LIBRARIES began 
with this statement: 

“The topic assigned to me presupposes 
lower or at least different standards for libra- 
rians of small libraries than for librarians of 
medium-sized or large libraries. Perhaps such 
standards should be different. At the very 
beginning I shall venture to say that they 
should not. I am taking it for granted that 
we are talking about legal standards, stand- 
ards to be imposed by law or by authority of 
law of the various states. After five 
years of state work with more or less well- 
meaning local public library boards, I am 
convinced that we shall never be able to build 
up an evenly-balanced library service until 
compulsory certification is universally adopted. 
This is not my subject but what I have to 
say must be predicated upon the acceptance 
of the principle that the state must provide 
and enforce standards for librarians as it has 
for other professionals. . . . 

“Surely the best and easiest way to equalize 
service is to equalize librarians. I firmly be- 
lieve that the librarian of the small library 
who heads a staff of two, three, or four 
needs to know morc of the many angles of 
technical work and more of the resources 
and use of books at her command than the 
chief of a larger staff many of whom are 


themselves experts in their special lines. . . . 
“See p. 552. 
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“What should be her qualifications? . . . 
In eighty per cent of the states professional 
training is required for high school teachers 
and in seventy-one per cent of the states the 
teachers must have an A.B. degree. Further, 
these requirements are rapidly advancing.* 
Should we then accept a lower standard for 
the librarian who serves her, her pupils, and 
the whole public of her community? . . . To 
libraries in towns of three thousand five hun- 
dred or over I should limit this discussion, 
and I repeat my opinion that college gradu- 
ation should become the minimum funda- 
mental requirement with technical library 
training added to or included in the college 
training. I also reiterate my opinion that a 
one-year library school course or its equiva- 
lent is the minimum professional training de- 
sirable. 


“But how are we to obtain the necessary 
recruits and how train those recruited? .. . 
The number of students in our colleges in- 
creased from 121,942 in 1890 to 664,266 in 
1924, a growth of 445 per cent. . . . Is it 
unreasonable to demand that with the propor- 
tion of college-trained people so greatly in- 
creasing, the standards for librarianship 
should be placed on a scale high enough to 
enroll as heads of our small libraries, at least 
only college graduates ?” 


Mr. Hirshberg then discussed salaries, types 
of persons now employed who might serve as 
a criterion to young people contemplating en- 
tering the profession, educating the com- 
munity to an appreciation of what library 
service should cost and should be, and con- 
cluded: 


“To sum up: Standards presuppose certifi- 
cation and adequate state control. Librarians 
of small libraries should be measured by the 
same measuring stick as librarians of larger 
libraries. The fundamental education re- 
quired should not be less than the require- 
ments for high-school teaching. The present 
library schools are utterly inadequate for the 
training of a sufficient number of people for 
small library service and in most cases are 
providing very few graduates in that field. 
Geographical accessibility of schools is an 
important element in recruiting and schools 
must be established with this fact in view.” 





* South Carolina Education 6:14, May 1, 1925. 
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The topic, Opportunities for Training, was 
to have been presented by Sarah C. N. Bogle, 
secretary of the A. L.A. Board of Education 
for Librarianship, but a temporary indisposi- 
tion prevented her from being present, 

This ended the papers on the topic What 
professional training is desirable for the libra- 
rians of the smaller libraries. On account of 
lack of time E. Louise Jones, general secre- 
tary, Division of Public Libraries, of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, who 
was to have spoken on the small training 
classes of the libraries of Massachusetts, and 
Forrest Spaulding, Gaylord Brothers, who rep- 
resented his firm in their correspondence 
courses, offered to speak individually to those 
desiring information rather than from the 
platform. 

Alice S. Tyler, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, spoke of the 
difficulty of persuading library school gradu- 
ates with college education to take up or stay 
in the work of the small libraries. They 
wished the experience and contacts of library 
work in the cities. Mr. Hirshberg felt the 
answer to this was increased supply. Mrs. 
Elisabeth H. Furst of Adams, Massachusetts, 
said that the trained librarian with a trained 
staff could change the attitude of the town 
towards the library. 

Miss Hobart, New Hampshire Public Li- 
brary Commission felt that the reason that 
remedies did not fit was because of differing 
conceptions of small libraries. The Chair 
answered that the A.L.A. definition for this 
meeting was the smallest up to a circulation 
of one hundred and fifty thousand. 

Miss Titcomb, Washington County Free 
Library, Maryland, contended that of course 
all wanted the best for their own communities, 
but many must acknowledge that it was im- 
possible at present to get it. All we could 
do was to look forward to the good time com- 
ing, make the best of present facilities. 

The meeting dissolved into three groups as 
follows: 


Libraries with a circulation of less than 
twenty thousand, Emily V. D. Miller, editor 


of A.L.A. publications, presiding. Subject, 
BOOKS. 


This meeting far overflowed in numbers the 
space allotted to it and was therefore delayed 
in starting. 
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Alice Jordan, Public Library, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, speaking on BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS IN THE SMALL LIBRARY cautioned 
against the weakening character of series 
books and advised a few well-made books 
rather than more mediocre ones. She thought 
it wise to let boys and girls have freedom to 
explore the adult shelves and that girls should 
be encouraged to read books of adventure. 
Mystery stories should, she thought, be given 
to young people only in moderation. She 
named titles of special worth both for boys 
and girls and for young children. 

The paper of Mary Eastwood, New York 
State Library, was read in her absence by 
Margaret Jackson, chairman of the Round 
Table. A list accompanied the paper, en- 
titled AS READABLE AS FICTION. She told of a 
library in a small town filled with a splendid 
collection of books, which, however, seemed 
not to have influenced the social life of the 
inhabitants. Examining, librarian fashion, 
into the cause, she found that the books re- 
mained on the shelves, that there was no im- 
petus on the part of the librarian to get them 
from the library into the homes. Believing in 
the printed as well as the spoken word she 
prepared this annotated book list which she 
hoped would grow and be rounded out by 
contributions from other booklovers. 

Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, of the Con- 
necticut Public Library Committee, took the 
topic HARMLESS, NECESSARY ROMANCE and 
named titles among the older and more recent 
fiction which fell under this caption. In par- 
ticular, she named the keepable books of those 
writers whose work is popular but in general 
better discarded. 

Jacqueline Overton, of the “Three Owls” 
children’s library, Westbury, L. L, told of 
her work with boys and Miss Miller showed 
and explained how the Booklist is compiled. 

Libraries with a circulation of from 20,000 
to 50,000. Presided over by Martha Wilson, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

Zaidee Brown, now of the H. W. Wilson 
Company, spoke on SOME LIBRARY AIDS AND 
THEIR USES, dwelling on mechanical aids as 
time-savers to allow the librarian to help 
more with books, on aids to book selection, 
both as to choice and method of use, of pic- 
tures and clippings, and, at the request of the 





chairman, on the new high school list issued 
by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

Elva Bascom, Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh, brought an exhibit of Inexpensive 
Series and Editions and in her talk emphasized 
the service which the librarians of the smaller 
libraries may give in helping people of modest 
means to select for their own purchase or for 
gifts. 

Edna Phillips, Massachusetts Department 
of Education, spoke of the work of the small 
library with the foreign-born. 

Libraries with a circulation of fifty thou- 
sand to one hundred fifty thousand. Presided 
over by Carolyn Ulrich, New York Public 
Library. Subject, PERIODICALS. 


Miss Ulrich urged that the librarian should 
get away from the traditional list and study 
more closely the special needs of her com- 
munity. Trade and technical journals, house 
organs, are often of more use than a duplica- 
tion of similar literary or home-making per- 
iodicals. She urged the placing of the Read- 
ers’ Guide on the periodical rack for the public 
and for those libraries that cannot afford 
Ayer’s newspaper annual suggested the use of 
Crane market data book with its Directory of 
Class, Trade, and Technical periodicals. An 
exhibit of the journals under discussion in- 
cluded among others: The Lamp, published by 
the Standard Oil Company; The Cunarder, 
Cunard Steamship Company; Lincoln, Lin- 
coln Motor Company; Baldwin Locomotives, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; Dyestuffs, Na- 
tional Aniline and Chemical Company; Now 
and Then, Jonathan Cape, London, England; 
Silkworm, Silk Association of America; 
American Travellers Gazette, Thomas Cook 
and Sons; Grace Log, W. R. Grace and Com- 
pany. 

Frank K. Walter, University of Minnesota 
Library, spoke on TECHNICAL MAGAZINES FOR 
THE SMALL LIBRARY. Mr. Walter suggested 
an industrial survey of the small community 
before selection and the finding out, after the 
number of persons interested in the industry is 
roughly estimated, of the kind of interest they 
have. 


“The interested persons may be foremen or 
technically trained shop or drafting-room or 
office men. In this case they will probably 
want some magazines which, like the Amer- 
ican Machinist or Automotive Industries give 
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definite information as to shop processes... . 
There is, of course, a difference between the 
magazine intended for the department head in 
the production department, like Jndustrial Man- 
agement or the Jron Age and those interested 
chiefly with office organization and procedure 
like System. Nevertheless, the fields of the 
two types constantly overlap... .” 

Mr. Walter also spoke of the indexes, men- 
tioning the help given by many librarians to 
his Periodicals for the small library, the In- 
dustrial arts index, the Engineering index and 
Ayer’s newspaper annual. 

Laura Eales, Bridgeport, Connecticut, Pub- 
lic Library, spoke of TRADE AND CLASS PERIOD- 
ICALS FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY, Saying: 

“Each individual trade and industry has its 
special organ. The United States Department 
of Commerce has a publication, Comercial 
and industrial organizations of the United 
States, 1926, Domestic Commerce series No. 
99, that is a useful tool for obtaining the 
addresses of the various secretaries to whom 
one may write for suggestions. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York also has a 
useful publication Classified list of trade and 
allied associations and publications in the city 
of New York. In this, following the trade 
associations, etc., in the classified arrange- 
ment, are found the names of publications cir- 
culating in the particular field indicated. 

“A suggested list of house organs of a busi- 
ness and technical character will be helpful. 
These periodicals are free to libraries and can 
be had on request. It is an interesting fact 
that the first American house organ was Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, published for Benjamin 
Franklin’s Print Shop. It is also interesting 
that Benjamin Franklin published in 1785 the 
first business reference medium.” 


Miss Eales characterized the various period- 
icals included in her division, and left a list 
of those desirable for the smaller libraries. 
Among the twenty-five house organs were the 
Chase Economic Bulletin from the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York City; Du Pont Mag- 
azine, Wilmington, Delaware; Lamp, Stand- 
ard Oil Company, New York; Zn, American 
Zine Institute, New York. 


“In the book field we have the Publishers’ 
Weekly, the best book-trade tool. 

“Among the twenty free house organs sug- 
gested are: Now and Then, Jonathan Cape, 
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London; Piper, Houghton; Wilson Bulletin, 
H. W. Wilson, New York. 

“Among the source data for technical, class 
and trade journals are: Walter, Periodicals 
for the small library; Franklin Square 
Agency, New York, Periodical librarian’s 
handbook; Printers’ Ink (Up-to-date list of 
house magazines, 1925; contains twelve hun- 
dred titles) ; Cleland, Ethel, ‘Selected List of 
Business Magazines,’ Library Journal, Sept. 1, 
1924; Winslow, Amy, ‘Selected List of Tech- 


nical Magazines,’ Library Journal, Sept. 15, 
1924. 


“The government periodicals which can be 
obtained through congressmen include Survey 
of Current Business, Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin and Commerce Reports; also the U. S. 
Monthly Labor Review and the U. S. Patent 
Office Official Gazette.” 


Ethel Cleland, Indianapolis Public Library, 
speaking of BUSINESS MAGAZINES AND THE 
SMALL LIBRARY, emphasized the fact that the 
change in business management and the lit- 
erature of business during the past ten years 
had also changed the point of view of any 
librarian cognizant of the facts. 


“I am convinced that every smaller library 
—or perhaps I should say the library of every 
smaller community since I am thinking in 
terms of business transacted—should at least 


try out on its public some modern business 
literature. . . . 


“Aside from some special business interest 
of the community which is always considered, 
surely the basis for selection should be the 
largest single group of business interests in 
the city. . . . Every town has large numbers 
of persons engaged in merchandising... . 
The total volume of retail business in the 
United States in 1923 was, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, $21,947,638,- 
923. Each city and town in the country has 
its share of this. Retail business occupies 
owners, managers, sales-managers, buyers, ac- 
countants, clerks, credit men, advertisers, 
salesmen, even boys and girls in minor capaci- 
ties ambitious to advance. Isn’t this a list 
large enough and active enough to justify any 
public library in adding to its periodical list 
a few business magazines? 


“I have suggested five of which, the total 
cost, without allowing for discount, is $20.00. 
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They are Dry Goods Economist, Sales Man- 
agement, Advertising and Selling, Printers’ 
Ink, and System. 

“The same $20.00 expended for business 
books would not go very far. . . . In them 
the ‘You can if you will’ type of story has 
given way to the principle of “You can if you 
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know.’ Business papers reflect the high eth- 
ical standards of the present day business for 
which they, with the trade associations, are no 
doubt largely responsible. . . .” 
The chairman for the coming year is Mary 
Saxe, Westmount, Quebec, Canada. 
MarcAret Jackson, Chairman. 


TRAINING CLASS SECTION 


The Training Class Section held its meeting 
in the Red Room of the Ritz-Carlton, Friday, 
October 8, at 2:30 p. m. In the absence of 
Louise Singley, the secretary, Flora B. Rob- 
erts acted in that capacity. The reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting was omitted 
since they had been published, and all had had 
opportunity to read them. The chairman, 
Marie A. Newberry, then presented the sub- 
ject of the constitution for the Section. She 
reported a constitution had been drawn up by 
the Executive Committee, and copies had been 
mailed to all interested in the Section. The 
return vote by mail showed sixty-one votes in 
favor and one qualified vote against. It was 
moved by Agnes Greer that the constitution 
be adopted, and seconded by Edna L. Michael- 
sen; the motion was carried. As there was 
no member of the Nominating Committee 
present the meeting proceeded with the pro- 
gram. 

Miss Scott was unable to be present, but 
her paper was read by Elizabeth Ohr of In- 
dianapolis. 


THE PLACE OF LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN IN THE TRAIN- 
ING CLASS CURRICULUM 


By Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis Public 
Library 


In choosing the units which should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of an elementary 
training course, the local library equation 
plays a very important part in the final selec- 
tion. The value of any unit of instruction and 
the amount of time to be devoted to it, are 
determined by the function of that unit and 
the need for it in the local library. 

As a prerequisite to this selection and use, 
we must take into consideration the aim, or 
object of a training class as a whole. It is 
generally conceded that the object of a library 


training class is threefold: First, its aim is 
to develop in each individual student the desir- 
able qualifications for general library work; 
second, to acquaint her with the principles 
which underlie the various phases of library 
work; third, to instruct her in the methods 
which are applied in carrying out these prin- 
ciples in the different departments of service in 
the local library. The instruction given is not 
calculated to furnish a finished professional 
equipment, but it is supposed to train the stu- 
dent so that she may be able to render efficient 
service as a junior assistant in any department 
where she may be assigned. Primarily, the 
purpose of a training class is to train for 
service in minor positions of the local library, 
the duties of these positions being mainly 
concerned with work, routine in nature. 

The curriculum of a training class, there- 
fore, must be composed of many units of 
instruction, serving as means as well as ends 
in order to fulfill this threefold purpose. 

In a general course, there is no time for 
specialization along any particular line. No 
one unit should be superior to or more impor- 
tant than another, but all should be corre- 
lated so that the result may be a well-bal- 
anced whole. The basis of selection must rest 
upon local use and need. 

According to the curriculum, suggested by 
the American Library Association Board of 
Education for Librarianship and adopted by 
the Council at Atlantic City, March 7, 1926, 
one hundred hours were allotted to Book Eval- 
uation, including children’s books and cultural 
lectures. What proportion of these hundred 


hours is to be devoted to Work with Chil- 
dren depends upon the character of the local 
library and the growth and need of its chil- 
dren’s work in that locality. 

In the majority of public libraries now 
conducting training classes, the circulation of 
books to children constitutes approximately 
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one-half the total circulation. Usually, a 
large per cent of the students in the training 
classes become assistants in branch libraries, 
where work with children forms an impor- 
tant part, sometimes an overwhelming part, of 
the daily routine. A working knowledge of 
the methods of this work and especially of 
children’s literature is essential to efficient 
service. 


As a rule, library work with children is a 
new activity to the student. With few excep- 
tions, previous study and experience have 
given little background and foundation for 
the work. The instructor has to build from 
the bottom up. For these reasons, if need 
and use are the basis of selection for the 
units of instruction, library work with chil- 
dren should be allotted a generous share of 
the one hundred hours. It would be impos- 
sible to accomplish very much with this course 
in less than thirty hours, if the objective is to 
be reached. 


The purpose of the course in library work 
with children is to acquaint the students with 
the aids and principles which underlie the 
selection of children’s books in a_ public 
library; to give an introduction to children’s 
literature; and to present information which 
will give the student an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the scope and the operation of differ- 
ent phases of work with children in the local 
library. For the past four years, in the train- 
ing class of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
we have allotted to this course in library work 
with children thirty hours, using the lecture 
method of instruction supplemented by prob- 
lems and projects. Our course is subdivided 
as follows: six lectures on administration and 
extension, of which, work with schools is a 
component part; eighteen lectures on chil- 
dren’s literature, six lectures as an introduc 
tory course in story telling. 

Administration. In the administration 
course, the first lecture is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the general scope of children’s 
work in the public library. We speak of the 
different phases of work both within and 
without the library walls. In order for the 
student to get a broader view of library work 
with children as a profession, reading assign- 
ments are made to the professional literature 
on the subject and oral reports on these 
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assignments are made in class or written 
reports are submitted by each student. 

The second lecture discusses cooperation 
with civic agencies. We explain how our 
library work is correlated with various civic 
agencies and how it has a place on almost 
every child welfare program. Reading assign- 
ments are made and problems of local interest 
are required to be worked out. 

The third lecture narrows this work with 
civic agencies to the schools, public, private, 
parochial. A general view of library work 
with schools is presented and reading assign- 
ments are made. 

The fourth lecture is devoted to the details 
of the work of our own School Libraries 
Division; and the fifth, to school instruction 
on the use of the library with reading and 
problem assignments. 


For the sixth and last lecture in admin- 
istration, the problems of discipline are dis- 
cussed and the policy of the library explained. 


In this short course on administration, lack 
of time compels us to touch only important 
phases, therefore we have selected the ones a 
knowledge of which is absolutely necessary 
to the student who works as an assistant in 
the Children’s Department, and of value to 
the assistant in any department of the library. 

Literature. The course in children’s lit- 
erature is presented in eighteen periods. Since 
the subject of children’s books and literature 
offers a wide field for study and research, 
such a course as is outlined in a general train- 
ing class must, from necessity, be only ele- 
mentary and introductory. In planning this 
course, we should take into consideration the 
use the student will make of it. Aids and 
principles which underlie the selection of chil- 
dren’s books are not presented from the point 
of view of purchase or acquisition. That 
phase concerns only the head of the depart- 
ment and her assistants who are especially 
trained and have a critical knowledge of 
children’s books. Principles of selection are 
presented from the standpoint of recommen- 
dation to the juvenile patrons of the library 
and to persons interested in bringing children 
into contact with good books and reading. 
Students are taught to know the appealing 
points of various classes of books, to study 
the local book stock, to know comparative 
values. Assistants who serve the juvenile 
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reading public must be qualified to give the 
right book to the right person at the right 
time. 

From this course the student has an oppor- 
tunity to learn the various types of books 
desirable for children’s reading and to know 
and become familiar with those that are typ- 
ical of the standards in children’s literature. 
The more familiar students are with the books 
the better qualified they are to recommend 
them and the more intelligent is their direc- 
tion of children’s reading. 

The clientéle of the children’s room includes 
boys and girls from six to fourteen. The 
assistant who serves them must know some- 
thing of the books for the younger children— 
the books which they can read for themselves 
and the books which should be read to them. 
In our course of study we must consider the 
picture books, the rhymes and jingles, the 
poetry, the folk tales, fairy stories, myths and 
legends, animal stories and primers and read- 
ers, in order to give a preparation for service 
to our younger readers. For our older boys 
and girls we must take into consideration the 
problems of their school reading assignments, 
as well as their recreational reading. Our 
training class students must be given a work- 
ing knowledge of the reference books, indexes, 
periodicals, and encyclopedias found in the 
children’s room and to know their com- 
parative value. They should know represen- 
tative books in the various classes of non- 
fiction which supplement the school course of 
study, those most desirable for cultural read- 
ing, and their use according to school grade. 
Along with these, they should be acquainted 
with some of the best standard fiction and 
also the mediocre. They should know how 
the latter is to be used as a tool in creating 
an interest in the former. All lectures should 
be accompanied by book reports and discus- 
sions. 


One of the most useful outlines on the study 
of children’s literature is Course of study for 
normal schools on literature for children, by 
Julia S. Harron, Corinne Bacon and J. C. 
Dana, being part five, section five in the 
Modern American Library Economy Series. 
We regret that this outline is now out of 
print. Although prepared primarily for the 
instruction of normal school students, it is 
just as applicable to the needs of students 





training for library service, and can easily be 
adapted to local needs. Let us hope that it 
will be revised and republished soon. The 
summary of the purpose of instruction in 
children’s literature, found in the introduction, 
is expressed as follows: “The love of books 
cannot be taught, it must be caught. These 
lessons attempt to give normal school students 
a brief history of children’s books; to con- 
vince them of the value of the reading habit; 
to teach them how to judge books, and to dis- 
close to them something of the wealth of ma- 
terial preserved in print for the child’s in- 
struction and delight.” This statement of 
purpose is apropos to the course of instruction 
in children’s literature in a library training 
class. 


Story telling. In our schedule, six lec- 
tures are devoted to story telling. The main 
purpose of this course is to discover talent. 
We should have enough practice work to 
make sure this discovery. The students should 
learn the purpose of the story hour in a pub- 
lic library and how to plan and conduct it. 
They should know the best story telling 
books and aids. They should be taught 
how to adapt long stories for the purpose of 
telling, and how to choose from the wealth 
of material offered by the romance cycles, 
myths, and legends. They should also know 
how to select the stories and plan programs 
for the celebration of holidays and special 
days. They must know how to use the story 
in school visiting and in playground work. 


The best training for story telling provides 
a special course, to follow this general one, 
for those students who show ability in story 
telling and desire to develop it. In fact, one 
might say that in order to get assistants who 
re qualified to do library work with children 
a special course, planned more in detail along 
this particular line, should follow the general 
one for those students who are especially 
interested and have aptitude for work in the 
children’s department. Better still, these 
students should be encouraged after a year 
or two of experience to pursue further their 
studies at a library school which offers special 
preparation in library work with children. 


The purpose of this discussion, however, is 
not to treat of special courses, but to define 
the place of children’s work in the general 
This we have roughly outlined. To 


course, 
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sum up, then, we should make this unit of 
instruction strong enough to train students for 
active elementary service in children’s work, 
to discover talent, and thus open the way for 
special courses of training. 

Miss Brotherton led the discussion by sug- 
gesting that more time be given to book lec- 
tures, and less to administration; also ex- 
pressed the opinion that junior assistants 
do not need lectures on how to instruct 
the children of the schools in how to use 
books and libraries. She also recommended 
more hours for story telling. Ethel Wright 
of Toledo continued the discussion by bring- 
ing out the immaturity of the average member 
of the training class and suggested that more 
hours be provided for practice work; and that 
the work in story-telling should be given as 
advanced work only to those who showed abil- 
ity for this work. Miss Hurlbutt of Hagers- 
town felt that two hours were sufficient for 
story hour instruction except in cases where 
ability was shown. 

The second paper on the program: 


A PLAN FOR A REGIONAL APPREN- 
TICE CLASS 


By Frora B. Roserts, Public Library, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 


The term apprentice class is used rather 
than training class because of the probable 
effect on the mind of both students in the 
class, and the general public. The use of this 
term may result in less confusion with the 
idea of real professional education to be 
secured at accredited library schools of one 
or two years duration. Moreover, the regional 
need seems to be more of the apprentice na- 
ture than the training class nature. In my 
judgment, a training class finds its place in 
the scheme of library education only in a 
large library where a large staff must be con- 
tinually built up and replaced by the home 
supply for minor and clerical positions; on 
the other hand, apprentices are called upon to 
serve in many capacities in the small libraries. 

The need of a regional apprentice class in 
southwestern Michigan has been evidenced by 
continual calls on the staff of the Kalamazoo 
Public Library for advice, help, and teaching. 
Since this is not an unusual section, we may 
assume that the need is more or less common 
to other similar sections. 
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The chief advantage to the profession of 
establishing a regional apprentice class in this 
section—and therefore in any section—would 
be a marked rise in the standards and quality 
of library service rendered in the small (truly 
small) libraries of the region. All of the 
ten reasons set forth by Mr. Rush at Seattle 
in his discussion of a regional training class 
would prove out in this experiment. 

It is customary and right to turn to the 
state for aid in educational movemeuts, the 
value of which is not to be confined to one 
locality. I therefore recommend that the 
state library, or state library commission, or 
whatever agency may exist, be called upon 
to aid in the establishment of regional appren- 
tice classes for librarians. 

I would recommend that the state employ a 
full-time instructor for these classes, and that 
a number of classes be conducted in different 
parts of the state. 


The duration of the class should be not less 
than ten weeks, or more than thirteen weeks 
(three months). <A period of ten weeks for 
the class would allow for four classes in the 
year; thirteen would permit three classes. 
The demand for the classes might control the 
length of time adopted. 


Six months, the time set for a training class, 
seems to me inadvisable for a regional appren- 
tice class; six months is so nearly the length 
of the regular academic year that the pros- 
pective student who goes away from home for 
study might better attend a one year library 
school. The cost in time and general expense 
would not be sufficiently greater to over-bal- 
ance the more thorough training and better 
professional standing which would result from 
the better education. 


I submit the suggestion that, for the more 
elementary needs and education, the regional 
apprentice class be considered the half-way 
step between the present summer library 
school and the accredited library school of 
one or two years, while the training class 
plan be confined to meeting the needs of the 
large library in which it is conducted. 

The entrance requirements for the regional 
apprentice class should be high school gradu- 
ation and entrance examinations, with evidence 
of aptitude and personal qualification for the 
work. The standards of the instructional staff 
should be those of the minimum standards 
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for training class, as should the financial 
status, library facilities, quarters, and equip- 
ment. 

The state instructor would give her full 
time to each class while in session, and her 
work would be supplemented by special in- 
struction from the librarian and heads of de- 
partments of the library in which the class is 
conducted. Any time of the instructor not 
required by classes or vacation could be used 
for follow-up visits to those who have been 
in classes, and developing plans for future 
work, 

The classes should be held in libraries ap- 
proved by the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship, but not in libraries so large that the 
organization and routine learned would prove 
confusing to one who must work in a small 
library. 

A special curriculum would have to be de- 
veloped for such a class, and should be ap- 
proved by the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship. It would seem quite possible to pre- 
sent twelve instructional class hours each 
week, with sixteen practice hours. 

This suggestion is not ideal, nor above crit- 
icism; but it might be used as a basis for an 
interesting experiment in elementary education 
for librarianship in small libraries. After an 
experiment of one or two years, unquestion- 
ably much would have been learned, and a 
new plan could be drafted much more intelli- 
gently which would better meet the needs. 


The main point of this plan is the suggestion 
that the state, through its library, library com- 
mission, or similar agency, employ a full- 
time instructor who should conduct a series 
of apprentice classes of ten to thirteen weeks 
duration in various parts of the state; this 
would provide trained assistants for the small 
libraries. Anna MacDonald of Pennsylvania 


led the discussion by first emphasizing, through 
illustrations, the very great need of help for 
librarians of the very small libraries, and 
sounded the note of warning that the training 
must be adapted to these needs. She supported 
the idea of a state instructor, but felt the plan 
would not take the place of summer schools. 
Emma V. Baldwin of Denville continued the 
discussion by raising the question, “What is a 
small library?” She also felt Miss Roberts’ 
plan was not sufficiently definite, and that 
while it seemed feasible, she questioned if it 
were a 1926 plan. Miss Titcomb said appren- 
tice classes and training classes were emer- 
gency matters; all would like an up-to-date 
model car, but some must buy used cars; we 
must begin where we can. Miss Prouty of 
Cleveland raised the question of a rural girl 
of ability who wants to study, though she has 
no position. Miss Roberts replied that the 
plan was not offered as a definite plan, com- 
plete in all details; that complete county super- 
vision or successive summer schools with pro- 
gressive curricula would be better; Mr. 
Hirshberg’s suggestion that when a man 
studies law he does not take a course adapted 
to a small town or a large town, suggests an 
even better library standard. But if the re- 
gional apprentice class with state instructor 
seems feasible at this time, let it be tried until 
something better can be done. 

Louise Prouty reported the following nom- 
inations for officers for the ensuing year: for 
chairman, Carrie E. Scott of the Indianapolis 
Public Library; for secretary, Faith L. Allen 
of the Brooklyn Public Library. It was moved 
that the report be accepted and the Secretary 
be instructed to cast a ballot for the nominees 
The motion was seconded and carried, and the 
ballot cast, after which the meeting adjourned. 

Fora B. Roserts, Secretary pro tem. 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


The Trustees’ Section met October 4, at 
2:30 p. m. in the Music Room, Hotel Chelsea, 
the vice-chairman, Katharine .P. Loring, 
Prides Crossing, Massachusetts, in the chair, 
and Sarah R. Budd, Mount Holly, New Jer- 
sey, acting as secretary. There were one hun- 
dred and seventy-six present. 

Reference was made by Miss Loring to the 
loss sustained by the Trustees’ Section in the 


death of the first chairman elected, Frank 
Pettingell, Public Library, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Cyrus Adler, Free Library, Phil- 
adelphia, was appointed as a successor to Mr. 
Pettingell. 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston Athenaeum, 
presented the first subject, DESIRABLE QUALIFI- 


CATIONS FOR TRUSTEES OF SMALL LIBRARIES. 
Mr. Coolidge spoke, not as a trustee of the 














Boston Athenaeum, but as a trustee of the 
Wentworth Memorial Library, Sandwich, 
New Hampshire. The small library is a 
library in a town of from one to three thou- 
sand in population, where the annual levy 
is a few thousand dollars and the library is 
open but two afternoons, perhaps, and one 
evening a week, occasionally, a second eve- 
ning in summer, if there are summer resi- 
dents. 


In such a library the trustee has a very 
active and useful position. The library trustee 
in New England is an elected public official 
and should have experience, business or pro- 
fessional, that will give him standing before 
the town meeting. and will allow him to call 
for increased appropriations with a voice of 
some authority. 


His judgment of people and of books should 
supplement the knowledge of the librarian. In 
the selection of works of literature, a certain 
culture on the part of the trustee will lead to 
the right kind of additions in poetry, and 
essays, in works of real and abiding merit. 
The trustee need be less concerned about the 
character of fiction, because the librarian and 
the public will largely determine that. 


The trustee should have public spirit that 
will make him as conspicuous and successful 
in his trusteeship as he has been in his own 
line of effort, business or professional. Unless 
he is energetic, another project will get an 
increasing share of the public appropriations. 
Even in the case of the library with some 
endowment there should not be a less propor- 
tion than one and one-half per cent for 
library maintenance of the total annual tax 
levy. 

Another virtue of the trustee should be 
generosity. He must make friends for the 
library who will appreciate the service it ren- 
ders and who can provide endowments, gifts, 
or bequests. He must be the foremost among 
the friends of the library. In all communities 
the library should commend itself for its good 
administration and should strike the new- 
comer as being a place of welcome for him, 
in which the most up-and-coming men of the 
town have already an active interest. 

Last and not least among the desirable 
qualifications of a trustee is humility, not a 
feeling of self-importance, not merely the 
lending of a name as a sign of good-will, 
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active interest, and an omen of prosperity to 
the library, but the conviction that whatever 
the library has been, the way to make it better 
is always open and the duty to improve it is 
his. 

Mrs. George M. La Monte, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, followed Mr. Coolidge’s discus- 
sion and told about the service of the Bound 
Brook Public Library, which is a larger li- 
brary than those described by Mr. Coolidge, 
is open every day and every evening, and 
has a very capable librarian. The trustees 
have adopted the policy of following her lead- 
ership and supporting her in every possible 
way. 

Grinnell Willis, Public Library of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, discussed the subject Is THE 
TRUSTEE OR THE LIBRARIAN RESPONSIBLE FOR 
BAD BOOKS, IF THEY DO GET INTO THE LIBRARY? 
Mr. Willis said that he knew nothing about 
bad books, but when this subject was assigned 
him he realized it was important for him to 
post himself, so he began asking for bad 
books, worthless books, poor books, and de- 
voted some time to the reading of them. He 
visited, too, some of the neighboring libraries 
and found that bad books were, indeed, a 
problem, but were eliminated largely, not by 
advising against them but by tactfully sug- 
gesting substitutes, or by explaining that with 
the limited appropriation for fiction there was 
no money to buy the book desired, or that a 
choice was necessary and that book was not 
selected. 


Mr. Willis found librarians fully alive to 
this subject and doing all that reasonably 
could be done to limit the purchase and the 
circulation of such literature, and in many 
places the proportion of good books was in- 
creasing and the demand for other books 
decreasing. The librarian is entirely re- 
sponsible for the bad books that do get into 
the library. She is selected and appointed by 
the trustees for her expert knowledge in re- 
gard to books, and through her service in the 
library, gains an intimate acquaintance with 
the reading public. While the librarian has 
the privilege of consulting with the trustees 
on any question of administration or book 
buying, she alone is directly responsible for 
the books that come into the library. Mr. 
Willis made an appeal to librarians and trus- 
tees for library service that seeks every op- 
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portunity to serve and for a_ strengthened 
reference department. 

At this place on the program Dr. Adler, 
with due apologies for his late arrival, took 
the chair. 

The next speaker was Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri, who pre- 
sented the subject THE WHOLE DUTY OF A 
LIBRARY TRUSTEE, an abstract of which fol- 
lows: 


“Two things interest us in an action—its 
results and the means by which those results 
are obtained. The same is true of those con- 
nected assemblages of actions that make up 
our lives—that enable us to live in comfort 
and happiness and moral and spiritual satis- 
faction with ourselves. But the age is past 
when for most actions both these things are 
of primary concern for us. Primitive man 
did everything for himself; and to ensure the 
proper results it was necessary that he him- 
self should know how to do everything. This 
is still the case with many simple acts. For 
instance, those of us who have no valets still 
put on our own shoes. We are interested in 
having them properly adjusted, and to this 
end we must be proficient in their adjustment. 
But in most things the division of labor began 
early, and today they are done for us or we 
ourselves do them for others. 


“The plumber arranges and repairs my pip- 
ing for me. The carpenter hangs the plumb- 
er’s door for him. If I am a jeweler, I sell 
the carpenter’s wife a ring. I am an expert 
in rings, but I know nothing of plumbing. I 
am, however, vitally interested in its results, 
and I know when my pipes leak. 


“When a group of men desire that some- 
thing shall be done for them as a group, they 
are interested in achieving certain results, and 
their first care, under modern conditions, is to 
find someone who knows how to attain those 
results. This is not usually difficult, for 
under our civilization we see to it that there 
are men trained to do all the things that 
people ordinarily want to have done. We 
have classified these things and their expert 
doers, and we know when we want an archi- 
tect, when a lawyer, and when a physician. 

“When the group is large, the stockholders 
of a bank, perhaps, it is necessary that they 
should be represented, in their dealings with 
the expert group that is bringing about the 
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results that they require, by a smaller and less 
unwieldy body; hence they usually choose for 
this purpose a board of directors. It is this 
board’s business to decide on what it wants 
done—the results in which it is interested, and 
it is the expert’s duty to bring these things to 
pass. If they are unable to do so and cannot 
persuade the board that what it wants is unde- 
sirable, or unreasonable, or impossible, they 
must give place to others. 


“Some intermediate results are also means. 
The man who makes a hammer properly sees 
that as a result, but from another point of 
view it is only the means for driving nails, 
and this very operation may be one of the 
ways of putting up a house. 

“In announcing the results that it desires, 
the board may be more or less specific; if it 
is a bank board, for instance, it may say to 
its working force: We desire you to conduct 
a banking business honestly and with such 
and such a margin of profit; all details we 
leave with you. It is evidently its right to fix 
on these matters as it wills; but just as evi- 
dently, the more general the results it requires 
and the less detail it specifies, the more per- 
fect the trust that it will be considered to 
repose in its staff—the men who know how to 
bring about what it wishes. Less knowledge 
is required to perform a detail of work accord- 
ing to direction than to achieve successfully a 
large result, with the proper selection of detail. 

“The ideal—possibly rarely attained—is a 
result stated in the simplest terms, and a 


highly expert and trustworthy force to carry 
it out. 


“In the case of the public library the group 
that desires the work done is the whole body 
of citizens in a municipality, or perhaps in a 
county. It selects a relatively small board of 
trustees or directors or commissioners — the 
name matters little—and these employ a staff 
of persons who know how to do the things 
they want done. The public and its rep- 
resentative board are interested in results. 
The staff labors to attain these. If it is 
highly trained and experienced, the board need 
state its wishes in only the most general way; 
if not, it may have to specify some detail. 
The trouble is that this places upon the shoul- 
ders of the board, which is often not com- 
petent to receive it, some of the expert duties 
that should belong to the staff alone. It is as 
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if you should engage so inexpert a plumber 
that you should have to tell him how to wipe 
a joint. If you do not know how, both you 
and the plumber are in trouble. 

“Having required certain results, it is the 
duty of the board, of course, to enquire 
whether they have been attained and if not, to 
call its experts to account. In other words 
the first duty of a library board is to ascer- 
tain what as the public’s trusted representative, 
it ought to require; and having required it, 
the next step is to keep watch of results, to 
see whether these requirements have been met. 


“Simple as these duties are, my observa- 
tion convinces me that very many boards are 
not carrying them out, but instead are con- 
cerning themselves with detail that is the 
business of their staffs. The matter is quite 
clear as the method, for instance, of dealing 
with one’s cook. I tell my cook that I want 
good vegetable soup for dinner. If the soup 
is poor, I do not go into the kitchen and tell 
her how to make it; I do not know how my- 
self. I tell her that the soup is unsatisfac- 
tory; she may have a good excuse. But if it 
remains poor after several trials, and if I 
consider it a prime requisite, I change my 
cook. Here I know exactly what I want and 
cannot help finding out whether I get it or 
not. 


“But some library boards have never given 
thought to the question of what they or their 
masters, the public, want from a library, nor 
do they set themselves to find out exactly 
what they are getting. Instead they some- 
times worry about the inclusion or omission 
of specific books or about the employment or 
promotion of certain persons or about the 
adjustment of certain grievances, all of which 
are, or should be, the librarian’s business. 


“Many years ago, the present writer, in a 
paper read before this Section, urged trustees 
to come to some agreement about the results 
that they expected from their librarians and 
to make public statement thereof. Several 
years later, as no such statement was forth- 
coming, he repeated his advice. Up to the 
present time we have nothing of the kind. 
We librarians are thus in the position of a 
plumber who is summoned to a house and 
upon arrival is unable to find out exactly 
what is wanted of him. If he is a good 
plumber, he proceeds to inspect the piping, 
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reaches a conclusion about what is needed and 
proceeds to do it, of course at a certain 
amount of risk that he will incur displeasure, 

“Being, I trust, good librarians, we have 
proceeded to do exactly this thing—we have 
made up our minds what the public library 
should do and have proceeded to do it, so far 
as means and ability permitted. I must admit 
that, in the great majority of cases, our trus- 
tees have loyally supported us. The trouble 
is, however, that in many instances the con- 
fusion of ideas regarding our respective 
spheres of duty has become so great that 
some trustees conceive it their business to be 
librarians, and conversely some librarians are 
trying to be trustees, 


“What is the business of the public library, 
as we librarians—not generally our trustees— 
have conceived it and are trying to carry it 
out? In the absence of specific directions 
from our immediate superiors, we have had 
the good sense to fall back on their superiors, 
the public. The progress of the public library 
and the income that it is willingly accorded 
from the public funds are sufficient evidence, 
I think, that the public approves it. Our con- 
ception of its functions has advanced and ex- 
panded at the same time. Beginning as a 
simple place for book-storage, with such 
occasional use as might be required by 
scholars, the library has become a great in- 
strument of popular education, more effective 
in some directions than the school, and not 
only supporting and aiding school instruction, 
but also pursuing its own independent way to- 
a great extent. It has devoted itself to the 
combined study of books and men, and to find- 
ing out ways of fitting these two together, so 
that every book shall have a reader and every 
potential reader a book. It has envisaged it- 
self as the intellectual center of the com- 
munity and as such has endeavored to enmesh 
all persons and all classes in its cultural: 
strands. 

“Whether all these things would have taken 
place if you trustees had always exercised 
your undoubted prerogative of laying down a 
program for us, it is perhaps useless now to 
enquire. We have gone farther possibly and 
spread wider without. It may be that in 
some things our progress would have been 
steadier and saner with a hand on the helm. 
Of one thing I am sure. It will be better for 
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all of us, for librarians, for trustees, and for 
the public, if we have a definite plan of cam- 
paign from now on. 

“To recapitulate: the duties of a library 
board are simple but comprehensive—to decide 
on the general policy of the institution, with 
such generality or particularity as may seem 
good to it; to see that this policy is carried 
out, employing for the purpose an expert staff 
and leaving methods and details to it; and, 
last, but not least, to see that the library has 
a sufficient income to do its work in a digni- 
fied and satisfactory manner. This, as I con- 
ceive it, is the whole duty of a library trustee, 
and I submit it to you in all due humility as 
befits the occasion.” 


The discussion of Dr. Bostwick’s paper was 
led by Linda A. Eastman, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, who said that the finances of 
the library are a particular concern of the 
trustees and to them come properly a great 
deal of business, in the management of the 
library. In the personnel of the board there 
should be at least one good lawyer, some 
financial experts, and excellent business men, 
and any library which is having a building 
program will also find engineers and archi- 
tects useful. A chart was displayed showing 
the development of a certain library over a 
long series of years. The point at which the 
chart showed a decided upward curve was 
after the trustees changed from a political or 
semi-political type of board to one of disin- 
terested men and women who were thinking 
only of the good of the library. 

R. R. Bowker urged not only a complexity 
of personnel on large library boards, but a 
complexity of faiths. In the matter of book 
selection, in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
where the finances do not permit a trained 
librarian, a book committee of three trustees 
looks carefully over the purchase list and 
makes suggestions. 

Mrs. George W. Tash, Camden, New Jer- 
sey, said that representation from every re- 
ligious denomination in the city had been a 


most helpful solution of many of their 
problems, 


Mrs. Otto Johann Zahn, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, felt that one of the duties of a trustee 
should be to keep the library out of politics, 
but in order that the library might be kept out 
of politics and secure the needed appropria- 
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tion, it was very necessary for every library 
trustee to be actively interested in politics. 

The story of LAUNCHING A LIBRARY SCHOOL 
FOR CHINA was told by Mary Elizabeth Wood, 
Boone Library School, Wuchang, China. 
In the face of seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles, a public library in Central China 
was formally opened, and ten years later the 
Boone Library Training School was started, 
from which thirty young men have been grad- 
uated and gone out into various parts of 
China. As a result of her untiring efforts 
and Dr. Bostwick’s survey and recommenda- 
tions to the China Foundation, a grant was 
made for the first library in Peking and there 
is an assurance that others will follow in time. 
A grant, also, was made to Boone Library 
School of five thousand dollars, annually, for 
a period of three years for “professorships 
and scholarships.” It is desirable that oppor- 
tunity shall be given graduates of the Library 
School to come to the United States for ad- 
vanced training, for leadership is needed in 
the library field in China today. The growth 
of the library idea, though it has gone for- 
ward with a struggle, is one of the construc- 
tive forces in China. 


The open forum for general discussion fol- 
lowed. Mr. Ranck, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
spoke about the difficulty of getting a fair 
basis for library support. While the dollar 
per capita adopted by the A. L. A. is a rea- 
sonable minimum, needs and conditions differ 
so widely it is impossible to standardize the 
amount of tax to be levied. Where there is a 
law giving a certain mill tax on the assessed 
valuation, a good many librarians have in- 
creased it by finding the property was im- 
properly assessed. There are such things as 
under-assessment and it is the business of the 
library trustees to see that the property is 
properly assessed. 


The question was asked, “Is civil service a 
help or an injury to good library appoint- 
ments?” Miss Loring said that simply pass- 
ing an examination would not qualify as a 
good librarian and making appointments with 
only the perfection of the examination in 
mind would be disastrous to the service of 
libraries. 

Dr. Adler said that the libraries under the 
Smithsonian Institution were obliged to take 
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only persons who had passed civil service 
examination, but they were allowed to indi- 
cate certain forms of examination and cer- 
tain kinds of tests that would especially apply 
to library assistants. 

Mrs. Zahn felt that sane, civil service 
should be cooperative with the library. It 
protects the library employee from political 
pressure and from being removed from office 
without certain rights and works perfectly in 
Los Angeles by having the civil service exami- 
nations conducted by librarians. 

After some discussion as to the ideal num- 
ber for a board of trustees and their respec- 
tive occupations, Dr. Adler suggested that the 
trustees of a public library should as far as 
possible represent a cross-section of the city. 
It is very often desirable, in a large city, 
that there should even be a geographical dis- 
tribution of them from different sections of 
the city. A big library should have a counsel 
and pay him a fee. All things being equal, a 
collector of books should not be disqualified 
as a trustee of a library, no matter how great 





UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The first session of the University Library 
Extension Service Round Table began with a 
luncheon at the Ambassador Hotel on Tues- 
day, October 5, at 12:30 p. m., with Louis R. 
Wilson, University of North Carolina Library, 
chairman of the group, presiding. The Uni- 
versity Library Extension Service workers 
were honored in having as their guests at this 
time a number of leading college and univer- 
sity and public librarians, as well as represen- 
tatives from the Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education and the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association. 

At the close of the luncheon, the meeting 
was adjourned to the Japanese Tea Room in 
the Ambassador Hotel where the following 
program was given: (1) UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
EXTENSION SERVICE AS A FACTOR IN THE PROB- 
LEM OF ADULT EDUCATION, Edith Thomas, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; (2) THE 
ESSENTIAL PARTNERSHIP OF UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION TEACHING AND THE LIBRARY IN THE 
FIELD OF ADULT EDUCATION, Professor W. H. 
Lighty, president, National University Exten- 
sion Association, University of Wisconsin. 
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the knowledge of the librarian is. A trustee 
should not be disqualified from making sug- 
gestions about books in a particular section, 
Besides the financial and legal and architectural 
and political considerations, the mere love of 
books and the willingness to collect them 
should be considered one of the qualifications 
for a trustee of a library. 


The Nominating Committee presented the 
names of the following persons for the Trus- 
tees’ Section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation to serve during the ensuing year : chair- 
man, the Honorable Justice Kelly, Supreme 
Court, Toronto, Canada; vice-chairman, 
George G. Davidson, Jr., Public Library, 
Buffalo, New York; secretary, Anna M. Ban- 
croft, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Massachusetts, 


There being no further nominations, on mo- 
tion the Secretary cast the ballot for those 
named. 


On motion the meeting adjourned at 5:30 
p. m. 


SARAH R. Bupp, Secretary. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The purpose of the program was to bring 
together for the consideration of their mutual 
interest leading representatives from all groups 
of librarians particularly concerned with the 
problems of adult education. 

In the first paper two points were stressed, . 
first the need of closer organization and co- 
operation between university and college li- 
brarians and public librarians in the interest 
of adult education in general, but with par- 
ticular reference to students in. extension 
classes. To the end that this closer organiza- 
tion might be brought about, it was suggested 
that the directors of extension in those insti- 
tutions offering extra-mural courses, libra- 
rians from the same institutions, and represen- 
tatives from the state library and public libra- 
ries make up a board to work out a regional 
division of all library resources in a given 
state, and develop a routine for the effective 
administering of these resources. 

The second point called attention to the 
unique service which university library ex- 
tension service can render, through the fact 
that it is in a position to transmit to the 
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farthest citizens of the state, the counsel of 
the specialists in the fields of education who 
make up university faculties. 

W. W. Bishop, University. of Michigan 
Library, read the following paper: 


THE ESSENTIAL PARTNERSHIP OF 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION TEACH- 
ING AND THE LIBRARY IN 
THE FIELD OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By W. H. Licury, President, National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, University 
of Wisconsin 


The American antecedents of educational or 
university extension that have penetrated into 
the area of adult life were movements that 
were founded almost a round century ago. In 
1831 the American National Lyceum was es- 
tablished. Debating clubs with traveling li- 
braries were organized as part of these early 
efforts. The indispensability of the library or 
at least the library shelf of books in connec- 
tion with the intelligent preparation for the 
discussion of the mooted question was recog- 
nized. 

This statement concerning this century-old 
fact sounds really strange to our ears as we 
enter into the second quarter of this century 
with something of the feeling that we are 
still pioneering in our efforts of promoting 
these identical movements as outreaches of our 
universities and our libraries. 

The shelf of books for the lyceum lecture 
did not have adequate recognition until a date 
much later, both in the English and the 
American university’s extension adventure. 
The lecturers have gone out beyond the uni- 
versity walls and the university campus far 
more frequently and far more effectively than 
did library resources. 

Bishop Vincent's dynamic institution estab- 
lished in 1874 came to university fruitage 
when the University of Chicago was founded 
in 1892. Melvil Dewey’s advocacy in 1888 of 
university extension teaching in connection 
with the work of the public libraries of New 
York resulted in state appropriations by New 
York state in 1891 for university extension 
purposes. The New York movement, how- 
ever, did not result in any real teaching ad- 
venture. The Chicago extension movement 
which was in fact, as suggested above, a fur- 


ther evolution of the chautauqua idea, carried 
on as I take it largely because President Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper had made extension 
teaching one of the five fundamental func- 
tions of the institution he organized. Through 
that memorable adventure in Chicago, exten- 
sion teaching ceased to be a mere substitute 
and became a legitimate activity of a univer- 
sity. It became an entity and a reality and 
expressed a university function. Definite 
recognition of extension teaching as an essen- 
tial function of a university was not gen- 
erally recognized until after 1906 through the 
position taken by President Charles R. Van 
Hise of Wisconsin. 


The fact that extension teaching with its 
adequate associated library as an essential part 
of the adventure for study and for reference 
did not become really established within a 
whole generation above referred to is really 
an outstanding fact. Perhaps the box or shelf 
of books that came and went with the exten- 
sion teacher was too inflexible and too fleeting 
to be altogether effective and satisfactory; 
perhaps the difficulties of acquiring and cir- 
culating such a collection of books by a uni- 
versity teacher involved labors and responsi- 
bilities that were too burdensome to carry; 
perhaps the fact that the investment rep- 
resented in such collections was relatively 
heavy and all too soon terminated in service 
with considerable or total loss, coincident with 
the close of a personal extension teaching pro- 
gram, was too discouraging. Whatever may 
have been the factors involved, the unpleasant 
fact remains that most of the efforts of exten- 
sion teaching undertakings separate from the 
library organization have been disappointing. 
Only recently have the more effective and the 
more continuous partnership relations been 
made which promise enduring results. Dewey 
and Vincent may have been too far in ad- 
vance of their times. Nevertheless, the effec- 
tive developments which seem to be now in 
progress owe much to the insight and fore- 
sight of these two great men. 


A great world catastrophe had its part, 
perhaps a necessary part, in cementing essen- 
tial relationships between the two outstanding 
factors in adult education—the university 
extension movement and the library movement. 
In the World War a corps of teachers joined 
and accompanied the fighting units of the 
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expeditionary forces. Books and libraries as- 
sumed a place with arsenal and commissionary 
resources, and teachers of men were asso- 
ciated with the commanders of men. 

The slogan that gripped the imagination of 
the world and turned the tide of war morale 
was an ideal for democracy; and it obviously 
followed that the only world in which democ- 
racy may be safe and permanent must be an 
instructed, intelligent, and rationalized world. 
Doctor Mansbridge, the great English leader 
in adult education, saw this clearly and, 
promptly after the armistice, called a confer- 
ence in London of some of the outstanding 
educational figures that had accompanied and 
served the expeditionary forces of the allied 
and associated powers. Thus was founded in 
1918 the World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. From that time forward the interest in 
adult education has grown throughout all 
countries in which the people have had the 
good fortune to see the sun of democracy rise. 


A new zeal has been born through a better 
understanding of what the tutored and liberal- 
ized mind can do, as millions of men and 
women throughout the world after the War 
turned to the agencies of light and learning 
for guidance and understanding in life. For 
our present purposes I should perhaps indicate 
in this discussion what I include in the term 
adult education. Tentatively, I should de- 
scribe adult educational undertakings as ad- 
ventures carried on by all of us who have 
ceased to go to school formally, and particu- 
larly to schools and colleges where youth is 
given preparation for life’s work. Obviously, 
the educational adventures with and by people 
who are already participating in the currents 
of life and are actually engaged in the per- 
formance of the world’s work and are self- 
directing individuals, engages methods and 
techniques and must meet exigencies quite dif- 
ferent from the educational procedure involved 
in the training of youth. 


To these requirements neither the institu- 
tions of higher learning nor the libraries have 
given adequate consideration. And all too 
tardy have the universities and the libraries 
been in recognizing their common — indeed 
their interdependent interest and responsibility. 
The ready-to-wear idea in adult education is 
as impossible as the preconceptions that ob- 
tain in connection with the preparatory cur- 
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ricula of school and college. Adults have 
ceased to conform to grades and ranks and 
to dictatorial or autocratic procedures. Adults 
have come to their own, no matter what their 
educational attainments or lack of attainments, 
Their requirements demand flexible proce- 
dures and large or at least wide resources, and 
above all the idea of partnership in the adven- 
ture. Whether we deal with those who would 
recover lost opportunities or repair earlier 
disadvantages or with those who are carrying 
on to keep abreast or to refine the understand- 
ing and to enrich life, the problem of rela- 
tionship and of attitude and of technique is 
essentially the same. But that problem is an 
unsolved one. 


It is not enough to throw open the treasure 
houses of knowledge, accomplishment, and re- 
finement. To be exposed to communicable 
blessing or to communicable blight does not 
necessarily result in effective taking. All of 
us, when in unfamiliar country, have need of 
being personally advised if not of being per- 
sonally conducted. The vast body of knowl- 
edge, its multitudinous diversification and spe- 
cialization in our time, and the great complex- 
ities of life compel it. Without such guid- 
ance, prompting and instruction, we waste 
time, energy and much of what we value, and 
moreover frequently fail in our quest or go 
hopelessly astray. 


In recent years both the library and the uni- 
versity in their outreach into constructive 
democratic and social service have made nota- 
ble advances. But it seems to me that neither 
has quite appreciated the vast importance of 
close mutual cooperation. Neither can attain 
its own best social results without the sup- 
porting cooperation of the other. University 
extension possesses surpassing possibilities of 
the liaison office functions for making avail- 
able what scholars and specialists and other 
university resources can offer for the use or 
advantage of citizens. The community con- 
tacts are usually made through local school 
representatives. There is real ground for 
this route. But increased contact through the 
librarian should result in vastly larger service 
to adults for both the library and for univer- 
sity extension. Such relationship should result 
in building up additional constituencies and 
additional resources in the local library. And 
the local library should constitute an avenue 
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of approach for many an adult to formal or 
informal service from the university or to con- 
secutive study courses for many who without 
such an interpretation and introduction as the 
librarian can make would not be established. 
Universities and libraries above all other 
agencies participating in adult education work 
represent organized effort as free as is hu- 
manly possible from objectionable propa- 
ganda. Through their liberal service channels, 
authentic information, guidance through sea- 
soned contributions, and conclusions on the 
state of up-to-date knowledge and opinion 
may constantly and instantly play upon the 
solution of contemporary problems, individual 
or social, and upon the deepest issues of life 
as well. 

Emerson entertained visions of a lyceum on 
every New England hilltop. In a_ united 
effort of university extension and the library 
movement, all the beneficence that Emerson 
dreamed of can be established in every home 
and every heart where intellectual curiosity, 
ambition, and desire for advancement reside. 
The local library of a community should be 
in fact an extension center, not only for refer- 
ence and consultation, but for study by exten- 
sion students. It may often provide place 
for extension field office room and local center 
class meetings, for receiving quarters for edu- 
cational radio broadcasts and many other 
activities in which university extension and the 
library can mutually share common ground to 
each other’s advantage, and, what is more, to 
the advantage of the social constituency which 
is the natural constituency of each. The 
strange fact that appears in this pooling of 
interests is the result that each has an in- 
creased clientéle. These things are being done 
and have for some years been done in some 
places. The feasibility has been proved. The 
practice should be more widely accepted and 
developed. Development will, of course, in- 
volve expansion and growth for many local 
libraries, but this too is to be welcomed. 

By close cooperation routines develop. Ex- 
tension divisions notify local libraries when 
extension students in the community enroll. 
Reference lists and bibliographies are supplied 
and checked and students are encouraged to 
use and stimulate the use of the local library 
before seeking assistance outside. In filling 
those requirements which the local library can- 
not meet the state traveling library and the uni- 


versity library cooperate. By thus working 
through the local library its influence in the 
community as well as its service are strength- 
ened. For the university library or the state 
traveling library to come in without this co- 
operative checking would be wasteful dupli- 
cation which should always be avoided. Forty- 
odd outstanding universities of our coun- 
try at work in the field of adult education 
from Maine down the coast to Florida, and 
thence from this Atlantic border in westward 
sweep across the continent to Washington, 
Oregon, and California are associated in insti- 
tutional membership and in essential partner- 
ship with the American Library Association. 
This cooperation will mean something for the 
future of our American civilization. 

The outstanding strength of the adult edu- 
cation movement resides in the fact that the 
knowledge and the mental power and the 
breadth of mind which the adult achieves in 
his mature educational adventure become at 
once a usable and fluid asset. New knowledge 
acquired and new powers developed may be 
immediately applied to the practices of life. 
These applications may be put to vocational 
uses, to which the new attainments are re- 
lated, or they may be applied towards a 
greater completeness, understanding and hap- 
piness in life. In either case social progress 
is advanced. The beneficent outcome of such 
a nation-wide—ultimately a world-wide—edu- 
cational program is incalculable. In this new 
renaissance resides the stability of our evolv- 
ing civilization. 


The discussion of the papers was to have 
been opened by W. O. Carson, Inspector of 
Public Libraries, Toronto, Canada. Cir- 
cumstances made it impossible for Mr. Car- 
son to be present, but he contributed most 
adequately by letter the points which he 
wished to bring before the meeting. Mr. 
Carson said in substance, “It is equally essen- 
tial that the public librarian should understand 
university extension as far as library service 
is concerned, and that the university extension 
librarian should know something about public 
library service and the extent to which it can 
be made useful to extension students. All 
persons who expect to be actively engaged 
even in a single phase of adult education 
should become acquainted with the whole 
field.” 
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Much valuable comment bearing upon the 
subjects. presented in the papers was offered 
in the discussion, particularly by L. L. Dicker- 
son, executive secretary of the Commission 
on the Library and Adult Education, M. S. 
Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public Library, a mem- 
ber of the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education, and Pauline J. Fihe, Cin- 
cinnati Public Library. 


Second Session 


At 2:30 p. m. the second session of the 
Round Table opened with Almere Scott, De- 
partment of Debating and Public Discussion, 
University of Wisconsin, presiding. The sub- 
ject for the second program was ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROBLEMS IN PACKAGE LIBRARY SERVICE. 
LeNoir Dimmitt, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Texas, opened this program with a talk 
on Staff Organization. Miss Dimmitt illus- 
trated her talk with charts showing the organ- 
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ization of the departments of library exten- 
sion service in several universities. These 
charts formed a part of the university library 
extension service exhibit on display at the 
Ambassador Hotel during the conference, 
They showed in the most interesting way, the 
staff organization, the types of service ren- 
dered, and the various groups of people served 
in the university library extension service of 
the universities of Texas, Indiana, Kansas, 
North Carolina, Wisconsin, and Michigan. A 
most helpful exchange of ideas and methods 
of handling special problems in the adminis- 
tration of University Library Extension Sery- 
ice was brought out as a result of Miss Dim- 
mitt’s contribution to the program. 

Edith Thomas, University Library Exten- 
sion, Ann Arbor, Michigan, is chairman for 
the coming year. 


EpirH Tuomas, Chairman, 


WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 


Work in public libraries with the foreign- 
born reader was taken up at two meetings of 
the Atlantic City conference. The first meet- 
ing, held October 7, was an informal discus- 
sion by a group of thirty catalogers of foreign 
books and workers in circulation departments, 
A more formal meeting with a program cen- 
tering around the recent books and magazines 
of importance to the library worker with the 
foreign born followed the discussion group a 
day later and was attended by over two hun- 
dred persons. 

Among interesting questions raised in the 
discussion of problems involved in cataloging 
foreign books and the efforts made to get for- 
eign purchases out into circulation quickly 
were: 

Can the smaller library pay a larger one to 
do the work of cataloging foreign books? 

Is cooperative cataloging possible? 

How much craftsmanship is really neces- 
sary in the cataloging of a popular foreign 
collection? 

Are cards to go in the main catalog an 
inevitable feature of foreign language work? 

Should not the catalogers’ directory be an- 
notated to indicate specialists in the various 
languages? 


News items in the current practices of 
libraries doing a considerable amount of work 
with foreign books brought out, among other 
points, that a traveling expert in the catalog- 
ing of foreign books is attached to the staff 
of the Detroit Public Library and has been 
borrowed by the Cleveland Public Library; 
that the Chicago Public Library is multigraph- 
ing its foreign cards and making up bulletins 
from the proofs of these cards, and has dis- 
tributed extra cards to the Milwaukee Public 
Library. Toledo reported that it was now 
cataloging books in English for a neighboring 
suburban library and charging forty cents a 
book for the service. New York Public 
Library is soon to publish very full lists by 
language. The Committee on Cataloging will 
recommend at once changes in the translitera- 
tion rules for the Russian language, as a re- 
sult of the Soviet government’s new rulings 
on the alphabet. 

The group also went on record as asking 
the Committee on Cataloging to consider 
adopting a formal transliteration scheme for 
Armenian. 


Recent publications in foreign languages or 
in translation which will be of importance to 
American public libraries where work with 
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foreign born is active were discussed by 
specialists in their fields. Of recent books in 
Romance languages, Mrs. Marguerite Reid 
Wetmore of Providence recommended The 
relic for Portugese, Miraflor for Spanish, and 
On the Mandarin road for the French. In 
Polish, Mrs. Eleanor Ledbetter pointed out 
German’s Miasta mogej matky (City of my 
mother) and Jwonka, by Kaden, both de- 
partures from the earlier sex emphasis which 
characterized the works of these authors and 
of the whole school. 

Fanny Goldstein of the West End Branch 
of the Boston Public Library pointed out 
that the need for Yiddish books is not now 
so great in public libraries as it was ten 
years ago, both because of the restriction of 
immigration and because almost every con- 
gregation in the United States is now teaching 
Hebrew. Miss Goldstein stated that the need 
in public libraries with a Jewish clientéle is 
now threefold; for Yiddish, for the older 
Ghetto type; for Hebrew to meet the larger 
and larger call from the young; for English 
books of distinct interest to Jewish readers. 
The present large output of the latter—at least 
100 volumes in 1926—is characterized by great 
power in the actual writing. The period of 
its yellow journalism is distinctly past. 

A list of forty titles of such books in Eng- 
lish appeared in the August, 1926, number of 
the Jewish Forum. On November 13 the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly printed a similar list of forty 
titles, compiled and annotated by Miss Gold- 
stein. Expanded, the list also appeared in a 
November issue of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 

The librarian of the Scandinavian-American 
Foundation reported the following valuable 
activities of her association: 

Two buying lists for libraries, one in Eng- 
lish and one in the Scandinavian languages 

Service to study clubs, covering a program 
for a winter’s study of Scandinavian literature, 
lantern slides, lecture notes, a small collection 
of books, and reference service from the New 
York office 

The publication of a series of Scandinavian 
classics in English, book reviews, and annual 


surveys of the latest Scandinavian books, in 
the columns of the Scandinavian-American 
Review . 

For the Czech-Slovak literature, Sarka 
Hrbkova of the Foreign Language Informa- 
tion Service contrasted the pre-war public 
library demand for romantic or bombastic, 
nationalistic books with the changed, interna- 
tional reading standards of Europe, which are 
now being met by the Czechs in America. 
Miss Hrbkova distributed a catalog of low- 
priced, well-bound books in Czech, a finding 
list of books on Czech subjects and a résumé 
of the Czech situation in America. Miss 
Hrbkova also outlined the current printed 
material concerned with the immigrant, not 
from the point of view of country of origin 
but in America. She listed these as the three 
magazines; The Interpreter, published by the 
Foreign Language Information Service; The 
New American, of the League for American 
Citizenship; and The Immigrant, published by 
the National Council of Jewish Women. In 
addition there are the daily releases of the 
Foreign Language Information Service to 895 
papers published in seventeen foreign lan- 
guages here in the United States, and the 
information sent out by this service to the 
press in English. 


Magazines particularly recommended to give 
to social workers for backgrounds of the 
various groups were Poland, with its quarterly 
reviews of new Polish books, JI Carroccio, 
the Scandinavian-American Review, and For- 
eign Affairs. 

Orlando Davis of Bridgeport spoke on the 
large number of publications in easy English 
for the foreign born, the vast majority of 
which he believed to be unsound. As satis- 
factory home reading for a beginner he rec- 
ommended Winthrop Talbot's Help yourself 
lessons, which he said were physically good 
and psychologically correct, almost revolu- 
tionary books. 


Mrs. Eleanor Ledbetter, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Work with the For- 
eign Born presided at both meetings. 


Marcery Quiciey, Secretary. 























AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


First Session 

The meeting was called to order by Sumner 
Y. Wheeler, president of the Association, 
Monday, October 4, at 3 p. m., in the Japanese 
Tea Room of the Ambassador Hotel. 

The Honorable Robert H. Ingersoll, vice- 
chancellor, New Jersey Court of Chancery, 
extended a cordial welcome to the Asso- 
ciation, to which George S. Godard, Connecti- 
cut State Library, responded. The next item 
on the program was the address of the presi- 
dent, Sumner Y, Wheeler, Essex County Law 
Library, Salem, Massachusetts. 

This was followed by the presentation of 
papers as follows: ENGLISH LAWS OF CON- 
VEYANCING by the Honorable G. Robert Belt, 
Beverly, York, England; THE REVISED STAT- 
UTES OF NEW yoRK by John T. Fitzpatrick, 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


THE WIDENING SCOPE OF LAW 
LIBRARIANSHIP* 


By FrepertckK C. Hicks, Columbia University 
Law Library 


It may be that those of us who think that 
the scope of law librarianship is widening are 
led to that belief because, looking through 
the field-glasses of experience, we now see 
for the first time that which was already 
there if we had the power to see it. Whether 
it be true or false that the field itself is ex- 
panding, the illusion is for the individual as 
real as the reality would be. We have at 
least a more distant horizon, our administra- 
tive duties are more exacting and we are ex- 
pected to possess, or have means of obtain- 
ing quickly, a more diversified store of in- 
formation than formerly was the case. 

It is true that there are some law libraries 
which almost from their organization have 
been administered with such vision that every- 
thing legal, no matter how remotely so, has 
been potentially within their scope. But these 
were exceptions. Most law libraries in the 
United States, years ago, were regional in 
scope, designed to supply the strictly tech- 


“Reprinted from Law Library Journal, Oct., 1926. 


nical needs of the local bar. They were 
“working libraries,” only a little larger than 
a practitioner's office library, and containing 
therefore only local statutes, reports, practice 
books, and a few general treatises. Law study 
was carried on by means of just such li- 
braries, either in office or school. 


Then came certain influences which in- 
creased the demands on libraries. Law busi- 
ness began to overstep state boundaries; law 
series, digests, and encyclopedias were pub- 
lished which were national in scope; state li- 
braries included in their collections the docu- 
ments of other states; law schools cast off 
state limitations and sought to train lawyers 
capable of practicing in any state, thus having 
need of comprehensive libraries; and follow- 
ing all these leads, bar association libraries 
quickly expanded. 

It is not necessary for me to recount all 
the stages in the process. You all know that 
current statutes, reports, periodicals, and text- 
books are not now sufficient; that bar associ- 
ation reports, attorney-general’s reports, pub- 
lic utility reports, orders and decisions of 
Federal and state departments and commis- 
sions, reports of legislative committee hear- 
ings, bills, reports on bills, and so on, are all 
part of our regular stock. You know that 
we are not content with American law books,” 
Federal and state, and that Great Britain, 
her dominions, and the most remote of her 
colonies must be represented in our collec- 
tions. You know that we are not content 
with the latest revisions of laws but must 
have the session laws of every Anglo-Ameri- 
can legislature from its beginning, no mat- 
ter how rare and expensive they may be. 
You know that we make some pretentions to 
specialization in constitutional law; in crimi- 
nal law and criminology, from which subjects 
it is difficult to exclude certain phases of 
psychology, statistics, anthropology, and medi- 
cine; in international law, both public and 
private, including that great mass of liter- 
ature indicated by the term international re- 
lations. You know that we do not eschew 
legal history, the bounds of which are hard 
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to find, and that laws and decisions need to 
be read in the benign light of biographies of 
lawyers, judges, and legislators. You know 
that it is only through restraint that we have 
not added to our collections of state laws, 
vast collections of city charters, and county 
and city ordinances. And you know that each 
year an ever larger number of us succumb to 
the enticements of non-English foreign law. 
We are thus confronted with Roman law, 
medieval, and civil law and the law of mod- 
ern Europe and Latin America. In this im- 
mense field we want not merely current codes, 
laws, reports, periodicals, and commentaries, 
but historical collections. 

To all of the above and more, as tasks of 
librarianship, we have fallen heir. To ac- 
quire, catalog, classify, shelve, and be ready 
to use this great literature is no mean task. 
But on top of it comes the modern flare for 
research, the devotees of which look to the 
librarian for first aid. For this purpose we 
have been forced to build up bibliographical 
collections and apparatus of search to meet 
every conceivable demand for information. 


American Legal History. Will you not 
agree with me that the field of law libra- 
rianship is wide, even though you were al- 
ready aware of everything that has been 
said? Certainly the law library, although 
undoubtedly a special library, is not in any 
sense a narrow library of restricted content. 
It is broad enough to satisfy the longings of 
any one who wishes to expand. But the end 
is not yet. Consider for a moment the pos- 
sible developments in American legal history 
and the part that law librarians may play in 
this development. 


It is an old story that English legal history 
is an important subject of inquiry, and many 
notable works have been written upon it. 
Some of the greatest of legal scholars have 
devoted their lives to it, and have been cred- 
ited with contributions to human knowledge 
useful not only to the lawyer but to the his- 
torian, political scientist, and philosopher. 
One reason why studies in English legal his- 
tory have been possible is that the public 
records of England have to a large extent 
been collected in central repositories. They 
have also been indexed and calendared, and so 
extensive is this latter literature which merely 
lists and describes the records, that there are 


sizable volumes which merely describe these 
instruments of search and research. 


In the United States so little has been done 
in the writing of American legal history that 
the student has before him almost a virgin 
field. That the time has come at last to pre- 
pare the materials from which American legal 
history may be written is now recognized. The 
first task is to find out what legal public 
records exist, assemble them in central loca- 
tions for appropriate areas, list them, cal- 
endar them, and prepare guides to these lists 
and calendars. The law librarian can assist 
materially in this work, actually preserving 
what manuscript records he can unearth, and 
preparing lists of material which is on file in 
the public and private repositories of his own 
locality. He can also stimulate bar associa- 
tions, historical societies, and state libraries 
to take an interest in this work, and to pre- 
pare lists of material which eventually may 
be combined with other lists to become use- 
ful tools of research. In getting clues to the 
existence and location of manuscript legal ma- 
terials of historical interest, biographies of 
persons who played important parts in our 
judicial, legislative, and legal administrative 
development will be very useful; for much 
of the most significant materials of colonial 
legal history will be found in the private 
hands of descendants of those persons. The 
material found will throw light first of all on 
our institutional legal history, on local gov- 
ernment and local judicial tribunals; and sec- 
ondly on the development of the doctrinal 
history of the law. It will show also whether, 
and to what extent, our present law is built 
up on a basis of Dutch, French, and Span- 
ish law as well as upon the common law of 
England. It will show how far customs, 
which grew up in various localities where 
specialized activities were necessary, have been 
the source of entirely new legal ideas. How 
far, for example, mining and irrigation prac- 
tices adopted and adhered to by common con- 
sent for convenience by the participants in 
those activities, have built up a law of min- 
ing and of irrigation quite peculiar to Amer- 
ica. It would seem strange indeed if the law 
librarian did not play an important rdéle in 
gathering, preserving, and listing the mate- 
rials of American legal history, even if he 
did not actually take a hand in the writing 
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of that history. There is no more fascinating 
pursuit than the assembling, and organization 
of materials required for the writing of biog- 
raphies of American legal heroes, and no one 
has better opportunities for doing this than 
the law librarian. This task alone, performed 
in each locality, would contribute largely to 
the knowledge of our own legal history. 


A New Approach to the Law. The fore- 
going suggestion is not startling. It is merely 
an application to our own country of methods 
which have long been used in the mother 
country. But there are other developments, 
which come upon us from time to time with 
revolutionary effect. One example will suffice 
to illustrate what I have in mind. 


Students of the law are continually work- 
ing over the materials that are already famil- 
iar to us—seeking new ways to look at the 
law the better to understand it. An example 
is the Hohfeldian system of analytical juris- 
prudence which has provided a new termin- 
ology, and which probably will result in a 
considerable body of new legal literature. 
Such new schemes of thought do not, how- 
ever, usually take us outside of the technical 
field of law. But there is a new movement 
on foot, which involves bodies of knowledge 
collateral to the law. One cannot be certain 
that a name has been found for this phase 
of legal development which adequately de- 
scribes it. Some call it sociological juris- 
prudence, others talk about a “Functional ap- 
proach to the law,” while others explain that 
it treats of law viewed as a means of social 
control. All agree that its essential charac- 
teristic is that law is no longer to be looked 
upon as an isolated body of logical reasoning 
based upon immutable principles. We see this 
idea put into practice in the so-called “socio- 
logical briefs” submitted in the minimum wage 
cases; and we find the study and teaching of 
the law in the schools already affected by it. 
That lawyers, students, and law teachers are 
conscious of the new trend may be observed 
in the fact that an increasing number of non- 
technical books are reviewed in the law jour- 
nals. And we see men called in to teach in 
the law schools who are not lawyers at all, 
but who are experts in some other field, for 
example, business. In one law school we 
find provision made for the study of such 
subjects as the following, treating them not 
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merely in their legal, but also in their col- 
lateral aspects. 


Distribution of Business Risks Through 
Legal Devices. 

Law and Practice in Industrial Relations. 

Law in Society. 

Taxation. 

Law of Marketing. 

Public Finance. 

Corporation Finance. 

Railway Operation and Railway Problems, 

Domestic and International Banking. 

Insurance. 

Business Organization and Administration. 

Accounting. 

Public Control of Industry. 


Last year, a course in Trade Regulation 
required students to read parts of fifteen 
books on business, nine on combinations, and 
sixteen on marketing. Only one or two of 
these books would, a few years ago, have 
been thought to be suitable for a law school 
library. But today in this particular law 
school, it is taken for granted that such books 
must either be in the law library or easily 
available elsewhere. 

This new approach to the law has already 
affected the requirements of law librarianship 
in law schools, and as groups of students 
emerge from these schools each year, they 
will, by their demands on bar association 
libraries, affect law libraries throughout the 
country. If they do not make it necessary 
for law libraries to possess non-technical” 
books, they will at least put upon the law 
librarian the duty of being informed about 
this collateral literature, and of being able to 
direct the reader to libraries where it can be 
found. It will be a lame excuse for any of 
us to say concerning a request for books on 


marketing, for example, “That is out of my 
field.” 


Training for Law Librarianship. With a 
task so broad in its general outlines as the 
above, and with so many specialties compre- 
hended within the field of law librarianship, 
each requiring some detailed knowledge 
superimposed on the foundation of general 
education, legal education, and general 
library training and experience, has not the 
time come for definite attention on the part 
of this Association to the problem of training 
for law librarianship? 
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Over five years ago, on June 21, 1921, at 
our meeting held at Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, the writer ventured the opinion that 
“with law libraries fast growing in number, 
size and importance; with requirements for 
efficiency in general management, in service 
to readers, in classification and cataloging, 
and in nearly every phase of library economy, 
becoming more necessary; it is evident that 
some step should be taken to provide syste- 
matic training for law librarianship.” “We 
can, as heretofore,” continued the sugges- 
tion, “go on training our own assistants; but 
while the results in many individual cases are 
excellent, there are many who fall by the 
wayside; after having been an expense rather 
than an asset to the respective libraries during 
probationary periods of several months. Much 
of this waste of time and money could be 
avoided if the process of selection could begin 
in the library schools.” Answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out at that time showed that no 
library school had any special facilities for 
training in law librarianship; so that the 
speaker could only rather lamely conclude his 
remarks by saying that he should not be con- 
tent until the importance of training for our 
work had been recognized by the best of the 
schools’. 


Since that time there have been notable 
developments in the field of education for 
librarianship. 


In 1923, Dr. Charles C. Williamson issued 
his report on Training for library service, 
which had the effect of causing the existing 
library schools to give to themselves a 
searching investigation. In Chapter XII he 
discusses the failure of the schools to provide 
facilities for advanced or specialized study, 
and urged that this need be met. The pros- 
pects are now good that this will be done. 
During the present year, announcement was 
made of a gift from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York for the support of exist- 
ing library schools and the establishment of 
new schools. One of the latter is located in 
the University of Chicago and will be of 
graduate grade. Another probably will be 
located on the Pacific Coast, and a third has 
been established at Columbia University. 


Something definite can be said concerning 
the opportunities for law library training in 
the last of these. The announcement says 


that a School of Library Service has been 
established at Columbia University, and that 
there have been combined with it the New 
York State Library School, for thirty-eight 
years located at the New York State Library 
in Albany, and the Library School of the 
New York Public Library, organized in 1911. 

The new school, which has now entered 
upon its first session, is organized on a grad- 
uate basis. Candidates for admission must 
have a Bachelor’s degree from an approved 
college or university and must be at least 
twenty years of age at entrance. Two years 
of study are now provided for, with the ex- 
pectation that a third will be added. The 
first year will cover essentially the same field 
as the first year’s curriculum in other ac- 
credited library schools, and will lead to the 
certificate of the school. The aim of this 
year’s work will be to train the student in 
library methods and technique, and to give 
him such acquaintance with bibliographical 
works, methods of research, and the organ- 
ization and administration of libraries, as will 
fit him for work in public libraries, college 
and university libraries, and a wide range of 
special libraries. 


The work of the second year will lead to 
the degree of Master of Science. It will aim, 
through advanced courses and with the co- 
operation of the other professional schools 
and the graduate faculties of the University 
to afford an opportunity for specialized pro- 
fessional training of the kind which is gen- 
erally available in engineering, teaching, 
medicine and many other professions. The 
special fields in which advanced work will be 
offered will include library administration, 
bibliography and research, cataloging and 
classification, reference use of libraries, in- 
struction in library methods, and special 
library and information services. 

Advanced work may later be added leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

This statement plainly shows that this 
school is taking seriously the training of li- 
brarians, placing them on as high a plane as 
that occupied by doctors, lawyers, and 
teachers; and that many persons who now 
feel themselves to be qualified to enter upon 
a career of law librarianship would not tech- 
nically be qualified to enter such a school, 
because they do not already possess a Bache- 
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lor’s degree. For persons so situated it is 
probable that later an undergraduate course 
of study will be established, so that training 
may be offered for those looking forward to 
service as library assistants. Other persons 
would be prevented from entering the school 
because they were unable to give the time 
required. For such persons, the alternative 
of attending the summer session of the School 
is offered. A student successfully completing 
the work given in four or five summer ses- 
sions, equivalent to the first year of the regu- 
lar graduate course, would receive the certifi- 
cate of the school. 

A further opportunity may be offered to 
those who are already in library service and 
who lack the time for any residence at all 
in the school. This would be accomplished 
through home study courses, such as those 
already successfully conducted by the Uni- 
versity in other subjects. 

What relation has the above to training for 
law librarianship? It has always been my 
contention that the only important difference 
between law library work and other kinds of 
library work is that which results from a 
different subject matter and a different clien- 
téle. The underlying principles of library 
economy and technique are the same in all 
libraries. The differences, so far as they 
exist, manifest themselves in the application 
of library technique to a special class of liter- 
ature, and in looking out for the convenience 
and habits of thought of specialized groups 
of readers. This is nothing more than the 
librarian of a great general library finds it 
necessary to do when he departmentalizes his 
library. The chief and the assistants in each 
of these departments need a general ground- 
ing in the principles of library management 
and in technique. Each must carry on those 
functions which are characteristic of general 
libraries. Each must select, order, receive, 
pay for, catalog, classify, bind, and shelve 
his books, pamphlets, periodicals, and other 
material. He must establish an adequate sys- 
tem of records for books lent, or given out 
for use in the library, and he must render 
reference service to readers. Training in the 
general principles of all these phases of 
library work is given in library schools, and 
should be the basis on which to build such 
knowledge as is peculiarly useful in the 
respective special libraries or departments. 
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But there should exist at least one library 
school in which something more specific 
might be learned in respect to law librarian- 
ship, and there is reason to believe that the 
Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice will offer the required courses if a suf- 
ficient demand for them appears. No definite 
schedule of courses has yet been worked out, 
but a list of possible courses has been made. 
They include the following: 

1. Legal Bibliography. 

A. Legal Bibliography proper; Amer- 
ican, English, and foreign. 
a. History of law books. 
b. The place of law books in the 
history of printing. 
c. Rare law books. 
d. Scholarly bibliographies. 
e. Trade bibliography. 
f. Reference lists. 
g. Bibliography of international law 
and international relations. 
- B. Use of Law Books—How to find the 
law. 
2. Legal Biography. 
3. Law Library Administration. 
a. Book buying. 
b. Cataloging. 
c. Classification. 
d. Reference work. 
4. Practice work in the law library. 


Such courses, superimposed upon a year of 
general library training, would make a stu- 
dent acquainted with the history, theory, 
technique, and practical problems of law li-- 
brarianship. And if to this were added some 
actual study of the contents of law books, it 
would be strange indeed if there did not 
grow up a race of law librarians better fitted 
to meet the demands made upon them in the 
ever widening field of law study, research, 
and law library administration. 


LAW LIBRARIES AS THE SOURCE OF 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY AND 
SOCIOLOGY* 


By Mrs. Marcaret C. Kirncersmita, Biddle 
Law Library, University of Pennsylvania 


The earliest historians were the poets; the 
wandering bards who learned the gossip of 
the courts and kings; who listened to the 


“Reprinted from Law Library Journal, Oct., 1926. 

















sorrows of the humble hearthstone and the 
tragedies of town and village and who wove 
them all into a story which afterwards be- 
came the history of the people and their 
times. Compact of fact illumined by imag- 
ination they went by word of mouth down 
the centuries until embodied in the writings 
which were to serve as the corner stones of 
the ponderous histories of the world. So has 
history continued to be made; so in large 
measure is it made today. For the historian 
of today goes to the historian of yesterday, 
and he of yesterday went to him of the 
days before that, and so on until we come 
to the troubadour and the singer of stories 
once more. Always we get back to hearsay 
and legend and myth and miracle. You say, 
“Oh no, the historian of today goes back 
to the original records; he has letters of 
every period of which he writes, and papers 
and diaries and the newspapers of the later 
times, and writings of earlier times.” Quite 
so, yet what are letters but one mind’s im- 
pressions of the times about it; they show 
facts as translated by the mind receiving 
impressions from them; not facts as they are 
or were. What would the impressions of an 
American of 1914-20 be as compared to the 
impressions of an Austrian? If set down be- 
side one another which would be fact and 
which fiction? Both fact? Yes, but how 
reconcile them? History has failed to recon- 
cile such diverse impressions largely because 
it has not been able to set them off against 
one another. Always we have the record 
colored by the mind that collects the facts, 
that sets them down; that accepts what seems 
best to it and rejects what seems best to 
it. As if an artist would paint the picture 
of a countryside, and finding a clump of 
trees too thick should eliminate them, and, 
needing a brook on the left to bring in some 
blue to offset the blueness of the sky on the 
right should paint it there. The result would 
be a much prettier picture than one true to 
nature, but no real portrait of the scene 
copied. The artist may not even change a 
feature of the place but he may, nevertheless, 
spread over it such a gloom and _ horror 
that all would feel that place one forever 
to avoid, or he may so steep it in sunshine 
and color that all will say “here is the love- 
liest spot on earth.” And yet the scene may 
be one of a gentle and commonplace beauty 
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without special charm and without a touch 
of horror. So the historian has changed the 
scenes he has had to depict and colored them 
with his fancy and clipped them and pruned 
them in accordance with the narrowness of 
his mind and the bias of his training. If I 
am a devotee of Athens today is it not be- 
cause my mind has been so submerged in the 
mind of the great historian of Athens that I 
cannot but feel that any advocate of Sparta 
has something crude and rude in the color of 
his mind. If I am Whiggish in my English 
tendencies is it not because I absorbed Ma- 
caulay at an early age? If all of us—or at 
least most of us—have a distorted and ex- 
aggerated horror of the French revolution, is 
it not because we have insensibly inherited 
that horror from the writers who made of 
“Bony” a goblin to frighten children with, 
and who shuddered at the idea of a social 
revolution of any kind? Have not the his- 
torians and the biographers combined to make 
the story of the great Elizabeth and the small 
Mary great in the minds of generations of 
men and women? The hearsay of the press, 
of letters, of records written not too truly, 
of diaries written by foolish or prejudiced 
men; all these have taken on the aspect of 
veritable history under the pens of the earn- 
est advocate, the ardent protaganist, and the 
honest but fallible writer. 

Do we not need some more solid founda- 
tion for the facts upon which the future 
historian may found his assertions and the 
future social worker learn the lessons by 
which alone he can guide his course? It 
would seem so indeed. And today they have 
begun to turn to the one place where the 
ground is solid under their feet. Where they 
no longer meet with chatter and gossip and 
hearsay, but do meet with solid stones which 
men have laid almost since the beginning of 
things. Of course there are certain guide 
posts which have always been noted by the 
historians. Some others have only recently 
come to light. Others are being made daily, 
and from the publishers and the legislatures 
they come to the law library. For it is to 
us that the historians have at last turned 
to learn the absolute facts of the past. For 
it is we who have the absolute records of 
what men have thought and the rules they 
have laid down for their daily living from 
the time of Babylon to the last law of Oregon 
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or Nebraska. From the Coutumes and the 
Sachsenspiegels and the Schwabenspiegel and 
the other mirrors of their times we possess 
the records of what men actually did in the 
old days. And not in the legislative records 
alone for every record of a case decided in 
a court of justice is one which tells of the 
tale of life as it actually was. The records 
of these old trials are not hearsay or gos- 
sip, or even the common rumor of the times. 
They are little nuggets of absolute fact. If 
you think things did or did not happen in a 
certain period of time you can verify your 
thought of the time by turning—let us say, 
to the Year Books. Did women go person- 
ally to court in the times of Edward the 
Sixth; did they hold property and answer 
for it in their own names; did they hold of 
their lords and answer for their holdings 
in the manor courts? We do not have to 
turn to records which say they did these 
things; we turn to records which record the 
fact that they did them. Turn to those 
petitions in equity that for so long were 
hidden from us under various names; listen 
to the plaints made by the various persons, 
both men and women, who tell of their woes 
and their needs. No one can write of them 
with such eloquence and certainty as those 
who are the sufferers themselves. Their very 
voices seem to echo in our ears as we read 
the actual phrases used by those who were 
seeking redress of the evils that were crush- 
ing out their lives in that good old merry 
England of which we hear so much. Merry 
it may have been but these old plaints do not 
seem to bear to our ears very much laughter 
and merriment. Doubtless happy children 
were laughing and playing then as now, but 
history takes little account of the carefree 
and happy, so even these records are of the 
burdened and the careworn. Let us listen to 
one or two of these petitions, since they give 
us so clear an idea of the social conditions of 
the times. The first plaint is one of the 
twentieth year of Edward the First, (1291-2). 

“Dear Sir, I cry mercy of you who are 
put in the place of our lord the King to do 
right to the poor and to the rich. I, John 
Fayrewyn make my complaint to God and to 
you, Sir Justice, that Richard the carpenter, 
that is a clerk of the Bailiff of Shrewsbury, 
detaineth from me six marks which I paid 
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him upon receiving from him an undertaking 
in writing wherein he bound himself to find 
me in board and lodging in return for the 
money that he had from me; and he keepeth 
not what was agreed between us, but as soon 
as he had gotten hold of the money he 
abandoned me and constrained my person and 
gave me a scrap of bread as though I had 
been but a pauper begging my bread for God’s 
sake, and I was nigh to dying of hunger 
through him. And for all this I cry you 
mercy, dear Sir, and pray, for God’s sake, 
that you will that I get my money back be- 
fore you leave this town, or else never shall 
I have it back again, for I tell you that the 
rich folk all back each other up to keep the 
poor folk in this town from getting their 
rights. As soon, my lord, as I get my money 
I will go to the Holy Land, and there I will 
pray for the King of England and for you 
especially, Sir John of Berewick; for I tell 
you that I have not a halfpenny to spend on 
a pleader; and for this, dear Sir, be gracious 
unto me that I may get my money back.” 

That might be a plaint from Philadelphia 
in the year 1926, the land of Vare and the 
slush funds, where “the rich folk all back 
each other up to keep the poor folk from 
getting their rights.” You may be glad to 
know that the defendant admitted the breach 
and that there was an agreement by leave of 
the Court, and we may hope that the plaintiff 
took himself off to the Holy Land and had 
a right good time on the way. 

The next example is one in which Mr. 
Bolland says we get a glimpse of an or- 
ganized law school or some kind of an Inn 
of Court, of very much more ancient date 
than any of which we have hitherto had 
knowledge. We will shorten the record, but 
it seems that Lovekin Simon of Stafford 
wanted a pleader and agreed to find John of 
Organ the means of supporting himself in 
London for three years and a half, with the 
stipulation that John should act as his pleader 
when he needed one. He was not a mere 
attorney, a pleader was one who had the 
right of audience before the King’s Justices. 
So John went to London and came back a 
pleader. From this Mr. Bolland sets up the 
theory that there was at that very early 
period some organized society in London akin 
to the present Inns of Court. Here is some- 
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thing which no historian of the law has ever 
heard of; it puts us on notice that after all 
they have told us very little of the early law 
courts, and that all have copied what little 
they give us from the earliest writers of them 
all. The pleader does not plead often, getting 
his learning and his three years in London. 
So he complains to the Eyre. It is like the 
Bills in Eyre themselves. Reeves had heard 
of them but he said he did not know enough 
about them to write of them, and every 
earliest and latest historian of them all 
seemed to think that if Reeves did not know 
about them they were excused from the task 
of finding out about them. Yet I was sure 
that something of the kind had existed, and 
Mr. Bolland came upon the bills themselves 
and so convinced that profession that they 
really did exist. 


There is one more cry out of the medieval 
wilderness which I must let echo here in this 
modern babel, since it sounds so human. 


“Alice the daughter of Piers Knotte of 
Shrewsbury complaineth to the Justices of 
our lord the King of Thomas Champeneys of 
Shrewsbury that he doth wrongfully detain 
from her five shillings of money, and a quar- 
ter of hard wheat and a surcoat of burnet, of 
the value of three shillings, two ells of linen 
cloth of the value of eight pence, and other 
things of the value of twelve pence; [and 
wrongfully] because the aforesaid Alice con- 
sented to make a charter in respect of a 
messauage, with the appurtenances thereof, in 
the town of Shrewsbury, that was of the 
right of this Alice, and when Thomas had got 
his way in the matter of this charter he re- 
fused to do ought for this Alice nor would 
he give her back her agreement. Of this she 
prayeth remedy for God’s sake and for your 
soul’s sake an it please you. Alice can get 
no justice at all, seeing that she is poor and 
that this Thomas is rich. Think of me, Sir, 
for God’s sake and for the Queen’s sake 
whom God assoil.” 


There are your social conditions set forth 
in the words of a woman who was no per- 
functory pleader, and who was not being 
written about by somebody, but who was 
pleading in her own person for her own rights 
against a rich offender. There was a failure 
to prosecute but probably there was another 
agreement before and by leave of the justices. 
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There is another book rich in instances of 
the social order, which is usually found only 
in law libraries; that is the book known as 
Bracton’s Note Book, although we are not 
sure that it was his note book or that of some 
unknown collector of legal data. The cases 
run from 1218 to 1227, and while most of 
them are very short, they show a very active 
legal life going on among the men and 
women of the time, and in their litigation 
they set forth with clearness of detail the 
history which they were making. 

But I will be brief. The point I am trying 
to make is this. You go to other libraries to 
read the story of what men and women have 
said about what happened in their times. You 
come to a law library to read the record— 
dry it may be at times, especially if you have 
not the clairvoyant eye—of the exact thing 
that was done in their times. Of course the 
record of a case would not be very complete 
if we had but the one side, but in such cases 
as those of the note book we may get all 
stirred up by the wrongs recited by the 
plaintiff, but when Margery who is accused 
of burning charters, falsifying records, and 
maltreating an heir, comes into court how 
she smooths out all those wrinkles and comes 
out quite a sainted character. Then the Court 
finds her not guilty of some of the things 
and we see what seems to be a pretty fair 
degree of justice done, and learn that human 
nature and life was very much the same in 
those old days as it is in this. And we learn 
it not by having someone prove it to us from 
tales of the time, but because we have been 
hearing these people speak for themselves, 
truth and fiction all mixed up together, but 
giving us the true story after all. The facts 
as crystallized in statute law; the facts as told 
by the voices of those who lived five, six, 
and even more centuries ago, and told their 
tales in court. Those of you who have un- 
rolled a roll of a manor court and read of the 
every day happenings there, can visualize a 
day lived in the country in the fifteen and 
sixteen hundreds better than any history can 
make you realize it. And more and more the 
historian has come to realize this. . . . I have 
had in the library men who are now writing 
history, and who, in order to make that his- 
tory a correct account of the times of which 
they write have visited every law library in 
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town, and gathered every bit of legislation of 
their period in order that it may tell for them 
a story otherwise not known and not capable 
of being proven except by such irrefutable 
proof as a statute gives. The social worker 
is also beginning to recognize the fact that 
social evils are not the outgrowth of modern 
conditions or recent laws; that there may be 
reasons rooted in the ancient customs or cou- 
tumes for legislation that exists today; that 
some of the remedies that seem most modern 
to them may have been tried in the far past, 
and have failed for reasons that might shed 
light ‘on present problems. Too much social 
legislation is based on superficial knowledge 
of things past as well as things present. Who 
asks why the statute books of England are 
so studied with a certain kind of labor laws— 
not the kind intended to help the laborer until 
these latter days—and why the poor laws they 
have always with them. And by their side 
are always the early cases with their dealings 
with the villeins who leave their villein nests 
and get caught if they return. The story 
includes the very gradual change in the social 
conditions of the agricultural laborer in the 
times before the great industries had risen 
to bring first unrest and then power to the 
man who labors with his hands. Bertha Put- 
nam with her great study of the statute of 
laborers has done a most useful work. There 
lies crystallized the history of a people and 
its long fight, now coming to a crisis, to get 
its head above water and have its share of 
the sun. The other side of that struggle has 
been told in all the histories, and in every 
country hearts thrill as they read the record 
of the great battles and the fields of the cloth 
of gold, of the captains and the kings, and the 
diplomats who outdid both kings and cap- 
tains. But the people’s story is told more 
simply and more truly in legislation and court 
record. And in the legislation of today we 
begin to see that they have won greater bat- 
tles and triumphed in more worthy causes 
than any storied here. 


And there is one more thing. Perhaps Mr. 
Train will agree that there is more romance 
in the pages of any half dozen state reports 
than in the same number of novels. And as 
the children say “It is all a true story” 
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comedy and tragedy, joy and heartbreak, 
crime and virtue and all the ingredients of 
which romances are made fill them. From 
the decisions of the Supreme Court which 
writes the nation’s will into its law, to the 
decree of divorce which may break a woman’s 
heart, there is nothing of the nation’s life 
which does not flow through these pages 
often accounted so dry and wearisome. Yet 
every one of them is a human document. 
Someone triumphs and someone loses in 
every case. 


So to the law library may well come not 
only the judge and the lawyer and the pro- 
fessor, the legal writer and the student of 
law, but also the historian does come, and the 
social worker will come, and last yet not least, 
since the study of humanity is the worthiest 
study of them all, will come the student of 
the human heart—the skilled story-teller— 
and out of these richest of stores will go 
from us with romance and story all the more 
moving because they have come straight from 
the true records of the men and women who 
have lived and suffered who have failed and 
who have won, and whose failure and whose 
triumphs have been set down in all truth in 
these sober volumes that make up our law 
libraries. 


At this point announcements were made 
regarding the annual banquet; President 
Wheeler expressed the appreciation of the 
Association for the splendid preparations 
made by Mr. Hewitt, and appointed Mr. 
Hewitt chairman of the Special Committee 
on the Banquet. Other members named to 
serve on the committee were Mr. Godard, 
Mr. Small, Miss Ryan, and Miss Vernon. 

The President then asked what were the 
wishes of the Association as to the appoint- 
ment of the Nominating Committee. Motion 
was made and duly carried that the President 
name the members of this Committee from 
the chair as has been the custom in the past. 
The following committee was appointed, re- 
port to be submitted at the session on Thurs- 
day, Franklin O. Poole, George S. Godard, 
Flo La Chapelle. 


The President then named the following 
members as the Auditing Committee, Edward 











H. Redstone, Olive C. Lathrop, E. E. Will- 
ever. 

MUTUAL COOPERATION AMONG LAW LIBRARI- 
ANS IN REFERENCE TO LOCAL MATERIAL was the 
subject of a paper by Howard L. Stebbins, 
Social Law Library, Boston. In Mr. Stebbins’ 
absence, it was read by Arthur S. McDaniel, 
Association of the Bar, New York City. 

The report of the secretary and treasurer 
was read by Lucile Vernon, Association of 
the Bar, New York City. The minutes of the 
twentieth annual meeting, Seattle, July, 1925, 
were approved and adopted as printed in 
Law Library Journal, October, 1925. 

This report was referred to the Auditing 
Committee. It was moved and duly carried 
that the Auditing Committee be authorized 
to consider and make recommendations in re- 
gard to outstanding bills reported by the 
treasurer, and also in regard to expenses of 
the Committee on Index to Legislation on 
account of the hearings in Washington, D. C. 
Upon motion made and duly carried, the name 
of the Auditing Committee was changed to 
Auditing and Finance Committee, in order 
that it might exercise the enlarged powers 
conferred upon it. 


At this point announcements were made 
about the trip to Philadelphia for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Session of the American Library 
Association, Wednesday, October 6, at Drexel 
Institute. Following that Session, the librari- 
ans were to be guests of the University of 
Pennsylvania at luncheon, and of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania at a recep- 
tion. 

Motion was then made to adjourn until 
Thursday morning at 9:00. Carried. 


Second Session 


President Wheeler called the meeting to 
order on Thursday, October 7, 1926, 9:00 
a. m. Further announcements were made 
about the annual banquet, at which the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries would 
join with the American Association of Law 
Libraries. Members of A.L.A., friends, and 
the lawyers of Atlantic City were invited to 
attend the meeting following the banquet, at 
which the Honorable Hampton L. Carson of 
Philadelphia would deliver an address. Mr. 


Godard, Connecticut State Library, was asked 
to act as toastmaster for the occasion. 
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The report of the Auditing and Finance 
Committee was the next item on the pro- 
gram. Recommendations were made regard- 
ing outstanding bills and expenses. Records 
of the treasurer were found to be correct. 
The Auditing and Finance Committee’s re- 
port was adopted unanimously. 

The President then called for the various 
committee reports as noted on the program. 
Report of the Committee on a Consolidated 
Index to Textbooks was given by Andrew 
H. Mettee, Library Company of the Baltimore 
Bar, chairman. Adopted. 

Report of the Committee on New Mem- 
bers, was submitted by A. J. Small, Iowa 
State Library, chairman. Motion to elect 
the members named in the report was unani- 
mously adopted. Mr. Small also read a 
memorial of Mrs. Maud B. Cobb, a beloved 
member of the Association who died during 
the current year. 

Report of the Committee on the List of 
Law Libraries in the Standard Legal Direc- 
tory was submitted by Arthur S. McDaniel, 
Association of the Bar, New York City, 
chairman. The President read this report in 
Mr. McDaniel’s absence. Report adopted. 


At this point the President announced that 
T. L. Cole, Statute Law Book Company, of 
Washington, D. C., would give his remi- 
NISCENCES OF A LAW BOOKSELLER FROM 1874 
TO MODERN TIMES at the afternoon session, a 
joint meeting with the National Association 
of State Libraries. 


Report of the Committee on Securing Ad- 
vance Sheets of the United States Court of 
Claims, submitted by Howard L. Stebbins, 
Social Law Library, Boston, chairman, was 
read by Mr. Conant, Vermont State Library, 
in Mr. Stebbins’ absence. Report adopted. 

Mr. Hewitt, in making announcements as to 
the banquet, spoke briefly of the pleasure in 
store for those attending and hearing Mr. 
Carson’s address on the OLD ENGLISH LAW 
REPORTS. Mr. Hewitt pointed out that, “Mr. 
Carson is a very popular and delightful 
speaker, a master of his subject, no one even 
in England being so well-informed. His col- 
lections in Philadelphia contain rare items. 
His address will be interesting, helpful, and 
informal. Every one can hear Mr. Carson, 
and still be able to attend the last General 
Session of the American Library Association.” 
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The report of the Committee on Index to 
Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal 
was submitted by Frankiin O. Poole, Associa- 
tion of the Bar, New York City, chairman. 
Discussion as to the value of the Index to 
small libraries followed; it was pointed out 
that state libraries and others are now making 
interlibrary loans, and even remote libraries 
may use the material indexed, having learned 
through the Index where the articles are pub- 
lished. The Committee’s resolutions were 
discussed and voted upon separately, each 
being adopted unanimously. That Law Library 
Journal is widely read was noted with inter- 
est. President Wheeler expressed the con- 
fidence of the Association in the Committee’s 
handling of these publications. 


The report of the Committee on Index to 
Legislation, Luther E. Hewitt, Law Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, chairman, which was 
scheduled for this time, was postponed until 
the joint session with the National Association 
of State Libraries in the afternoon. 


Mr. Hewitt asked for instruction prior to 
the joint meeting as to whether the Associa- 
tion wished to include also an index to Fed- 
eral legislation. Since the new Code of the 
United States will be up to date, it was 
thought that the law librarians might not be 
particularly interested in a Federal index. 
Other sources also provide an index to Fed- 
eral legislation. Edward H. Redstone, Massa- 
chusetts State Library, was asked by the 
President to confer with Mr. Hewitt as to a 
recommendation from the Association. 


The report of the Committee on Law Book 
Publications was not submitted, on account 
of the absence of the chairman, Ralph H. 
Wilkin. The Association learned with regret 
of the serious illness of Mr. Wilkin, and 
hoped that he would speedily regain his 
health. 

The next item on the program was STAT- 
UTES OF LOWER CANADA by C. R. Brown, vice- 
president, Carswell Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

How OUR LIBRARY IS ADMINISTERED was the 
subject of a paper read by G. E. Wire, 
Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Wire answered questions 
from time to time, and exhibited samples of 
systems and devices used in his library. 

President Wheeler then called for the re- 
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port of the Nominating Committee, which 
was submitted by Mr. Poole. Nominations 
were: president, John T. Fitzpatrick, State 
Library, Albany, New York; vice-presidents, 
John J. Daley, Law Society of Upper Can- 
ada, Toronto, Canada; Mrs. W. F. Marshall, 
Mississippi State Library, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; secretary and treasurer, Lucile Vernon, 
Association of the Bar, New York City; 
executive committee, president, vice-presidents, 
secretary-treasurer, retiring president, ex 
officio, Con P. Cronin, Arizona State Library, 
Phoenix; Paul Dansingberg, Minnesota State 
Library, St. Paul, Minnesota; Rosamond 
Parma, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

Upon motion duly made and carried, the 
secretary cast a ballot for the nominees, de- 
claring unanimous vote for those named. 

A. J. Small, chairman of the Committee on 
New Members, at this point introduced the 
new members who were present at the con- 
ference, each of whom stood and received the 
greetings of the Association. 


At this time Mr. Mettee suggested that 
there should be a compilation or index to 
forms found in the law textbooks, and that 
someone should undertake this work. Various 
suggestions were made, but the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that such an undertak- 
ing required a committee, whereupon it was 
moved and duly carried that such a committee 
be appointed by the incoming president. 

As to the status of committees, the Con- 
stitution was consulted, and it was found 
that all committees, except the Executive 
Committee, are appointed by the president, 
and he may appoint any or such committees 
as he thinks advisable. Whereupon it was 
moved and carried, that, since all committees 
lapse unless held over specifically, there be 
continued for the coming year the Committee 
on Index to Legal Periodicals, the Committee 
on Index to Legislation, the Committee on 
New Members, and such other committees 
as the president sees fit, the personnel to be 
in the hands of the incoming president. 


Round Table Discussions 


T. L. Cole, Statute Law Book Company, 
Washington, D. C., who was to have talked 
On THE EXPRESSION OF THE PAGINATION OF 


BOOKS, INCLUDING LAW BOOKS, AND PARTICU- 
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LARLY STATUTE LAWS was asked to speak at 
the joint session Round Table in the after- 
noon. 

One of the discussions was about the 
signing of confirming orders, which some pub- 
lishers are using, making a blanket order for 
publications. Many opposed such a method, 
since their own list of requirements adequately 
expressed their needs. 

Another discussion was that of the tendency 
of publishers to place matter of permanent 
value on the inside covers of the books, in- 
stead of in the body of the books, thus caus- 
ing loss and inconvenience when the books 
are rebound. There has been also a notice- 
able tendency to omit tables of cases from 
textbooks, to the serious inconvenience of 
readers. After considerable discussion, mo- 
tion was made and carried that the Associa- 
tion put itself on record as opposed to such 
practices by the publishers, and that the 
secretary should write the various publishers, 
communicating to them the attitude of the 
Association, with recommendations that no 
material of permanent value be placed on the 
covers of books, and also that tables of cases 
be included in all textbooks. 


Another objection raised to the practice 
of publishers was that of the use of the 
preposition “to” where inclusive years were 
intended, instead of the dash, which is clearer 
and simpler. 


The attention of the Association was called 
to the fact that Arkansas Session Laws of 
the Special Session, 1920, had never been 
printed, and that such a failure to print meant 
serious loss to the legal profession and law 
libraries, particularly where complete sets are 
maintained at considerable expense. Motion 
was made and carried that the President ap- 
point a committee for the purpose of secur- 
ing the publication of the session laws 
of that session, and particularly to secure an 
official publication, or one certified by the 
secretary of state. 


The secretary was asked to express the 
thanks and appreciation of the Association 
for the many courtesies rendered it during the 
conference by the hotels, by the Atlantic City 
Library Association, and by many individuals 
who made its success possible. 

Motion to adjourn was made and carried. 


LucILE VERNON, Secretary. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


Twenty states were represented at the 
business session of the League of Library 
Commissions, held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Atlantic City, on Tuesday, October 5, at 4:30 
p. m. 


Julia W. Merrill, executive assistant of the 
Committee on Library Extension of the Amer- 
ican Library Association presented the provi- 
sional draft of the Rural public library service 
handbook, explaining the need which had been 
found for such a publication. 


The president of the League, Milton J. 
Ferguson, announced that the Executive Board 
had voted to print the Handbook in a large 
enough edition to allow for free distribution. 
Copies of the tentative draft were to be sent 
to members of the League for criticism and 
suggestions, with the request that they be re- 
turned as promptly as possible. Mr. Fergu- 
son expressed the indebtedness of the League 
to Miss Merrill and stated that the League 


was working in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Library Extension, and that Miss 
Merrill as executive assistant of the Com- 
mittee was also the servant of the League. 


The President then called upon Miss Culver, 
secretary of the Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion, to report on the most important work of 
the League, the experiment in Louisiana, 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation. She 
reported that the first parish (county) library 
had been established and a second had been 
voted; that a summer school had been con- 
ducted at the state university with an attend- 
ance of twenty-one students, of whom eight 
were university graduates; that legislative 
reference service had been given to the legis- 
lature during the past summer; that through 
work with the budget committee, $5,000 had 
been appropriated to the Commission for the 
biennium, and a library law passed which 
emphasized the importance of the library 
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organized under the parish unit. The Presi- 
dent voiced the League’s appreciation of the 
splendid results accomplished. 


Amy Heminway Jones, representing the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
was called upon to explain the International 
Mind Alcove. Libraries may be placed on 
the mailing list upon application through their 
state agency. About twelve books a year are 
sent. She urged that an effort be made to 
have the books more widely used. 


Upon motion of Mr. Bailey (Indiana) sec- 
onded by Miss Rawson (Kentucky) it was 
voted that a committee be appointed to prepare 
an amendment to the constitution of the 
League to provide for membership on the 
part of other organizations interested in edu- 
cational extension. The president appointed 
Mr. Bailey, Miss Rawson and Miss Price. 

Mr. Lester reported for the Committee on 
Library Extension that every effort was be- 
ing made to carry out the policies of the 
League, that the necessity of state leadership 
had been emphasized, that the Committee had 
attempted to point out ways in which the 
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American Library Association might work, 
that the executive assistant referred to state 
agencies questions coming to Headquarters, 
The Committee plans organized effort toward 
the goal of adequate public library service. As 
executive assistant at American Library Asso- 
ciation Headquarters, Miss Merrill should be 
regarded as a representative of members of 
the League, to be called upon for advice and 
assistance. 


Mrs. W. F. Marshall, Mississippi State 
Library, reported that a commission had been 
established by the last legislature with no 
appropriation. Their greatest need was for 
information to present to the legislature. 


Julia Robinson, Iowa, reported that a book 
car owned by the Iowa Library Association 
had been touring the state this summer as a 
means of demonstrating the county library 
plan. The car is owned by the Association 
and managed by its county library committee. 
The books (about 400 volumes) and driver 
were provided by the Commission. 
counties had been visited. 


Ciara F. Batpwin, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Fourteen 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


First Session 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Association of State Libraries con- 
vened at the Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, Tuesday, October 5, 1926, at 2:00 
p.m. C. P. Cronin, president of the Asso- 
ciation, presiding. 

PRESIDENT CRONIN: It is my great pleasure 
to introduce to you at this time Dr. Thomas 
Lynch Montgomery, librarian of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, who will say a few 
words of welcome to this organization. 

Tuomas L. Montcomery: Mr. President 
and members of the National Association of 
State Libraries, it was a kind thought on the 
part of your President to ask me to greet you 
here today. I have been intensely interested 
in the proceedings of this Association since 
its foundation. I became state librarian over- 
night. I went to breakfast one morning and 
saw in the paper my picture and the an- 
nouncement that I had been made state librar- 
ian; took the train for Harrisburg and didn’t 
come back for some time. Of all the library 





experiences I have had in my life, I think 
that at the state library was the most inter- 
esting. There is something about it that is 
continuously ahead of you. The state legis- 
lators gather around and you are never quite 
satisfied that you have done all that is possi- © 
ble for the good of the cause. It is a con- 
tinuous performance from eight-thirty in the 
morning until eleven at night during sessions. 
Before 1890 state libraries didn’t function 
much. They were largely collections of 
gloomy volumes. That was not because of 
the fact that they consisted of official reports, 
but that such official reports were not to be 
had when needed, because nobody had taken 
the trouble to see that the set was complete. 
At Harrisburg it was apparent to me that 
certain standard things should be attended to, 
one of which was the care of the archives and 
I wasn’t there more than a week before a 
bill was passed for the care of these priceless 
papers. In the past they had been regarded 


as the property of the incumbent in the office. 
Signatures had been cut out and papers re- 
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moved from the files and sold to second-hand 
dealers. It became my proud duty to save what 
was left. The Pennsylvania Library Commis- 
sion had been formed, but had no income and 
a second duty was to provide sufficient money 
for efficient service. A state museum became 
the third objective. This has become a resting 
place for objects of interest in the history 
and natural history of the state, and is a de- 
servedly popular resort for visitors to the 
state capital. After establishing the activities 
that have been mentioned, we thought it well 
to put into effect a good general law with 
regard to the state library. The result was 
more than satisfactory. This law was regarded 
as among the best in existence, and had the 
approval of every well-known librarian fa- 
miliar with the conditions. It was not fool- 
proof, however. State libraries will always 
have some little trouble with political con- 
ditions. The present governor of Pennsyl- 
vania is interested in changing conditions into 
something he thinks better. I think there are 
certain things that a governor should not be 
allowed to tinker with, and one of them is 
the basic law that governs the departmental 
work. It was therefore not a subject for 
gratification when the present governor of 
Pennsylvania scrapped the law relating to the 
state library and placed the institution under 
the Department of Education. It has thus 
been made the tail to the kite of the Depart- 
ment of Education. The present law, too, 
allows a lumped sum appropriation under 
which extra assistants may be engaged and 
paid for out of the moneys which should go 
to books. The amount to be expended upon 
books should be clearly stated in the appro- 
priation act and it should not be drawn upon 
for any other purpose, All libraries of what- 
ever kind are finding trouble in maintaining 
their book appropriations. In the meantime 
the overhead is growing, and it is easier to 
secure money for new appointments than it 
is for building up the collections of the insti- 
tutions. It might be well for this Association 
to take part in the formation of a model law 
which could be put in the hands of all those 
who have anything to do with the state library 
affairs. There is one bright spot in state 
library development of recent date, and that 
is the county library system. California is to 
be congratulated in having instituted this 


work with intelligence and enthusiasm and 
that it has produced results which are extraor- 
dinary. The enthusiasm that has been brought 
to this very practical method of bringing the 
book to the reader is worthy of the highest 
encomium. That enthusiam is worth much. 
It makes little difference what your classifi- 
cation is or what your methods generally are; 
if you haven't that kind of enthusiasm which 
enables you to give the proper book to the 
person who needs it and do it speedily, you 
are rather a janitor than a torch-bearer. 


LutHer E. Hewrrtr, Law Association of 
Philadelphia, responded with appropriate re- 
marks. 

PRESIDENT CRONIN: We shall now listen to 
a paper which will be read by Mr. Redstone, 
Massachusetts State Library: 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY 


By F. Dumont SmitnH, Chairman of the 
Committee of American Citizenship of 
the American Bar Association, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


The value of the study of history as pur- 
sued in our schools and colleges is very doubt- 
ful. For mental discipline, it does not com- 
pare with higher mathematics or the classics; 
for practical purposes, from the utilitarian 
standpoint, history may be disregarded. 


All of us acquire history after leaving 
school by a process of absorption. We learn 
history from historical sketches in the news- 
papers and magazines, from historical novels 
and a very few of us read history in a 
desultory way. And yet rightly studied his- 
tory is the most important of all studies, 
except the three R’s which unlock all the 
others. This is especially so to us, a self- 
governed people who make or amend and 
admininster our own institutions. For us 
history has one distinct function—it is a 
guide to the present and a beacon light to the 
future. With few, very few exceptions books 
of history are merely chronicles, the relation 
of events truthfully told, perhaps chronolog- 
ically, without the slightest understanding of 
the connection and causation of events and 
their deeper meaning. Events that have had 
tremendous effect on the course of history are 
dismissed with a paragraph, as Wells in his 
Outline dismisses the Norman Conquest of 
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England. You cannot even find it in the index 
and yet it was the most important secular 
event of modern times. No battle since that 
of Marathon has had such a profound and 
lasting influence on the future of mankind. 
This may seem an exaggeration but let us 
examine it. Our Germanic ancestors in the 
six hundred years after their Conquest of 
England had become Christianized ; had estab- 
lished and maintained a constitutional mon- 
archy, sometime elective, with a code of laws, 
courts, a kind of trial by jury, and a sort of 
parliament with two branches, the first gov- 
ernment of its kind in the history of the 
world, with the king as much subject to the 
law as his subjects. They had become an 
indwelling, home-loving, civilized, settled 
people, tenacious of their rights, courageous in 
defending their firesides but with no desire for 
foreign conquest or the acquisition of territory 
from their neighbors. It is curious how this 
particular quality runs through all the history 
of our race. After the Norman kings had 
given up their attempt to conquer France and 
acquire a continental dominion, our race has 
never waged an aggressive warfare, a war 
merely for the purpose of conquering some 
other people and seizing its territory. In fact 
if we carefully consider the history of our 
race we shall find that the Saxon traits of 
freedom, self-government, liberty of con- 
science, willingness to abide by the will of 
the majority, the tendency toward peace ex- 
cept in self-defense, have been our dominant 
characteristics. 


But the Norman Conquest did this. The 
infusion of Norman blood was small, but 
considering that for three hundred years it 
was the governing race, it was powerful, and 
engrafted upon the Saxon blood certain dom- 
inating traits. It engrafted upon those peace- 
ful, home-loving, indwelling Saxons the wild 
searoving, raiding, conquering spirit of the 
Scandinavian pirates, the Northmen who had 
become Normans, and the combination made 
a world conquering race. The Normans were 
seamen and the English who had been farm- 
ers became the masters of the sea. The Nor- 
mans were always seeking new lands and the 
English became rovers. But there was this 
difference between the English and the old 
Scandinavian pirates. The Norman spirit 
reached out for new lands and conquered 








them; the Saxon hand retained them, settled, 
cleared the forests, planted, tilled, and built 
towns. The Saxon plow followed the Nor- 
man sword. The Norman hand took; the 
Saxon hand held. In addition to that, when 
the Norman-Saxon blending had become com- 
plete and the new English race started to 
colonize, these people carried with them the 
Saxon principles of self-government. When 
the old hive overflowed and the new swarm 
went forth into new lands, they took with 
them their codes of laws, their principles of 
self-government, and these self-governing 
colonies flourished under the principles they 
took with them from their homes. This race 
that for want of a better term we call Anglo- 
Saxon, invented parliamentary government, 
invented representative government, and the 
parliamentary institutions of the world today 
are copied from their model. As a result of 
this conquering, colonizing spirit the Anglo- 
Saxon race today is the dominant race of the 
world. 


But back of this blend was a deeper fact; 
both of these races, the Teutonic-Saxons and 
the Scandinavian Normans were of the same 
Nordic blood. The Angles and Saxons who 
had conquered England were free men. Their 
chiefs were elective and they had established 
a set of institutions marvelously free for that 
time. The Normans who had been free rovers 
submitted to the yoke of feudalism, but it rested 
lightly on them. When Saxon institutions 
were crushed under the Norman rule this free 
spirit remained unconquerable and so we find 
the forces of the people at Runnymede who 
wrested the Great Charter from King John 
were led by a Saxon Archbishop and a Nor- 
man baron and in the subsequent struggle 
between the people and the Crown which 
lasted 500 years, nobles of Norman blood 
and the descendants of Saxon Thegn and 
Franklin fought side by side. This free spirit 
eventualized in the English and American 
representative free governments and accounts 
for much that is marvelous in the achieve- 
ments of the race. How else shall we account 
for the fact that little England with five 
million people met and defeated Spain, then 
the mightiest Empire in the world, armed 
with the “Gold of either Ind,” gave that 
despotic power its death blow, from which it 
never recovered? How else shall we account 
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for the fact that a hundred years later Eng- 
land met France, then the most powerful 
nation in Europe, defeated, and in the end 
humiliated her, and wrested from her, her 
colonial possessions in America and India? 
There is but one answer to this—free institu- 
tions and their virile, independent spirit con- 
fronting a despotism. The Spaniard and 
Frenchman fought for a despot, every Eng- 
lishman fought for himself. Is it not worth 
while then to study history thus, to get its 
deeper meaning? Shall we not thus learn to 
appreciate these free institutions that our 
fathers have bought with a thousand years 
struggle and shall we not more firmly resolve 
to preserve them and hand them on unimpaired 
to our children? 

Lord Bryce, the most acute and discrimi- 
nating observer of government of modern 
times, if not indeed of any time, declares that 
while there are many outward forms of gov- 
ernment, ranging from despotism to pure de- 
mocracy there is in fact but one real form 
of government,—government by the few. 
Bismarck phrased it in another way when he 
said that the world would never be governed 
from below, that God never intended it to 
be. Everywhere under every form of govern- 
ment in the long run, the strong men govern. 


Even with such a form, or lack of form 
as Russia has today, it is the strong men 
who govern. They have seized and hold power 
because they are stronger than their fellows. 
So all the plans and schemes of government, 
all the constitutions written and unwritten, 
all the revolutions and counter-revolutions 
are mainly striving towards some better way 
of selecting those few who shall govern. 
Under a despotism, the despot must be 
stronger, more unscrupulous, and more cun- 
ning than his fellows. Under a pure democ- 
racy invariably the demagog, the unscrupulous 
noisy agitator, profuse in flattery of the peo- 
ple, unlimited in promise, secures power and 
holds it until tired of his incompetence, the 
people welcome again the dictator. Of all the 
forms of government the representative sys- 
tem devised by our race has been the most 
nearly successful in choosing its best for its 
leaders and in securing happiness and prosper- 
ity for its people. History proves this. 

Nowhere in historical times have all the 
forms of human government except the repre- 


sentative parliamentary form, been tried so 
thoroughly and repeatedly as in the 500 years 
of Grecian history before Alexander, within a 
limited space, so well recorded that it is capa- 
ble of examination and understanding and 
among a people whose intelligence has never 
been surpassed. The history of Greece during 
this time falls naturally into four periods; the 
hegemony of Athens, a pure democracy with 
brief intervals of despotism; that of Sparta, 
a rigid military aristocracy framed upon the 
plan of Lycurgus, established solely for war 
with no individual freedom; that of Thebes, a 
curious mixture of aristocracy and hierarchy, 
and finally the blighting tyranny of Mace- 
donia. When we think of Greece we think of 
Athens, for it was there that the Grecian 
spirit attained its fullest development and in 
Athens we may study the working of pure 
democracy, for such Athens was. The people 
made their laws in open assembly not by dele- 
gation. Officials were chosen for very brief 
periods. Command in war was conferred only 
for the campaign and when it ended the chief 
returned to private life. The people were the 
judges and jurors of all law suits until at the 
very late period a class of professional jurors 
was established. This democracy defeated 
Persia at the height of its power; made itself 
the protector of the Greek colonies in Asia 
Minor; as a maritime power dominated the 
Mediterranean and ruled Greece. No other 
democracy has ever been so efficient and under 
this democracy there was a flowering of the 
human intellect such as the world has never 
seen before or since. A mere enumeration of 
its supreme artists, dramatists, philosophers, 
and scientists would make this paper too long. 
There were intervals sometimes fifty years 
at a time, when Athens yielded to the rule of 
a brilliant tyrant like Pericles, but even des- 
pots were different in Athens. Finally her 
ambitions, grown too great, brought her 
downfall. Under the leadership of that most 
brilliant, unscrupulous, and impractical dema- 
gog Alcibiades she attempted to conquer the 
Greek colony of Syracuse,—that failure ruined 
her. Her allies whom she had ruled tyran- 
nically formed an alliance with Sparta and 
destroyed her, humbled her so that a Spartan 
garrison occupied her citadel and she was 
ruled by the thirty tyrants appointed by 
Sparta. Here then was every alternation of 
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victory and defeat, of power and subjection, 
of glory and shame. The Greek democracy 
displayed to the full the qualities of every 
democracy that has ever held power. Capable 
of tremendous effort in brief moments of 
patriotic enthusiasm; fickle, variable, and un- 
stable; jealous of eminence and distinction; 
easily flattered and led to ruin by demagogs; 
bold to rashness or timid to cowardice; claim- 
ing freedom for itself but exercising the most 
odious tyranny over the weaker vassal states 
of Greece; alternating between freedom, des- 
potism, anarchy, and ruin, this democracy pre- 
sents a clear picture of all such, in the his- 
tory of the world. The lesson of Athens is 
twofold; the unparalleled flowering of the 
human intelligence under this free government 
demonstrates to the fullest degree that only 
under free government can the human intel- 
lect attain its utmost. It demonstrates that 
pure democracy even in so limited a sphere 
as Athens is incapable of stable, just, and 
long-continued government. The history of 
all democracies their virtues and their vices is 
written over and over again in the history of 
Athens. 

In the history of Sparta and Thebes the 
virtues and vices of rigid aristocracies are 
repeated. There have been aristocracies like 
that which has ruled England for 150 years, 
open to admission from below, reinvigorated 
by constant infiltration from the lower ranks 
of society that have been fairly successful. 
Every aristocracy, like that of Sparta and 
Venice, based upon birth has failed. Speedily 
it becomes a corrupt and inefficient bureau- 
cracy a mere shell that falls at the first 
attack and leaves nothing behind. Every des- 
potism contains within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction. Founded by some vigorous 
able and unscrupulous conqueror, in a few 
generations it becomes feeble, corrupt, and 
perishes at a breath as the great Empire of 
Persia was destroyed by Alexander’s handful 
of hardy Macedonians, and when it falls it 
leaves not a wrack behind. The military em- 
pires, like those of Alexander, Caesar, and 
Napoleon perish, with the military genius that 
founded them. So each of these forms of 
government pursues the same vicious circle 
and reaches in time the same inevitable end. 
The political struggle of the ages—of those 
who have sought the good of mankind, 
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whether as idealists or practical men—has 
been to reconcile human freedom with govern- 
ment, the liberty of the individual with a goy- 
ernment strong enough to protect that liberty 
and the rights of property. At times for a 
very brief interval this reconciliation seems 
to have been attained, but immediately the 
government becomes too strong and tends to 
despotism, or the government becomes too 
weak and chaos and anarchy follow. 


The representative parliamentary form 
worked out in England, and greatly improved 
in this country, has more nearly and for a 
longer period attained this happy reconcilia- 
tion than under any other form in the history 
of mankind. No people have for so long a 
time enjoyed such happiness and prosperity, 
so large a measure of individual liberty and 
at the same time maintained a government 
strong enough for every emergency domestic 
and foreign. 

There is, however, a wide difference be- 
tween these systems, which we come now to 
consider. Under the English model, parlia- 
ment is the all and all in government. It 
exercises supreme legislative power without 
any check or balance elsewhere (the theoret- 
ical veto of the king has been obsolete for 
more than 100 years), it is also the court of 
last resort, exercising thus judicial functions. 
Its ministry, the governing instrument main- 
tained by a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, is the executive of the nation. The 
existence of this ministry and the continuity 
of its policy foreign and domestic, depends 
upon its retention of a majority of the votes 
in the House of Commons. Over night it may 
lose that majority and be compelled to resign 
or call a new election. While . Montesquieu 
apparently thought that in advocating the sep- 
aration of government into three distinct 
branches, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
he was following the English system, he was 
in effect advocating a theory which had been 
abandoned in practice in England. The found- 
ers of our government knew this as they knew 
the nature, the strength, and weakness of all 
governments past and present. They believed 
in Montesquieu’s theory and established it, 
clearly, precisely in writing. An executive 
elected for a fixed term, entirely independent 
of congress; a congress limited in its power 
and an independent judiciary clothed with 
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power to declare its acts unconstitutional and 
keep it within the bounds of its constituting 
instrument. In England Parliament may do 
anything. It may as a matter of law confis- 
cate the wealth of the nation to the public use 
without compensation. Here Congress cannot 
take an acre of land without compensation. 
Parliament may change the British Constitu- 
tion by a mere enactment. Here the Consti- 
tution can be changed only by a vote of three- 
fourths of the states upon a proposal submit- 
ted by two-thirds of both houses of Congress. 
The British Constitution is flexible, its gov- 
ernment ephemeral, it may be changed in an 
hour. Our Constitution is rigid, our parliament 
confined to the powers granted or implied by 
that instrument, and the executive is inde- 
pendent of the fluctuation of popular opinion. 
There is a school of thought in this country 
that advocates strenuously the English model; 
they complain bitterly that changes in public 
opinion cannot register in legislation so swiftly 
as in England. They would make the presi- 
dent a mere figurehead as is the president of 
the French Republic and the king of England. 
They talk of “Responsible Government” ; gov- 
ernment that can be changed over night by 
popular caprice. They forget the fact that 
the English people are a class by themselves, 
they are by nature conservative, slow to 
change, and government has been built by one 
precedent upon another through eight hundred 
years. Unless the British character wholly 
changes the British model will remain fairly 
satisfactory, although if a labor government 
should ever attain real power with its pro- 
gram of nationalization and confiscation the 
British people may wish they had an execu- 
tive with the power of veto and an indepen- 
dent judiciary. We are a very different peo- 
ple from the British, we are more like the 
Athenians “always running after some new 
thing.” Compared with the English we are 
variable, fickle, and subject to sudden changes 
of sentiment and opinion. 

England has been called the “mother of par- 
liaments”; the British model has been fol- 
lowed everywhere with two or three excep- 
tions: Canada, Australia, and South Africa, 
which more nearly resemble the American 
model. Practically everywhere it has been a 
failure except in the countries of the Nordic 
race. It has broken down completely in 





Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Russia, and Poland. It is breaking 
rapidly in France, where they are beginning 
to talk of an autocracy—either a dictator, or 
a “Committee of Safety.” In Germany it is 
still on trial but their strong infusion of Nor- 
dic blood may save it. In the countries south 
of us it has always been a farce, a despotism 
tempered by assassination. To administer suc- 
cessfully such a government requires a re- 
straint, a collective spirit, a willingness to 
abide by the will of the majority, that are only 
found in the Nordic race. The Slavs and the 
Latins have made a failure of the English 
model. The tropics have never produced a 
self-governing people and yet our politicians 
in Washington are preparing to confer self- 
government on the Filipinos who are about 
as capable of self-government as an American 
boy of ten. If they do it, there will be in 
those Islands within five years a welter of 
blood and anarchy that will appall the civil- 
ized world, but then our Congressmen do not 
read history. 


It must be admitted that our president 
elected for four years and often for eight 
years (one-half of our presidents have been 
reelected) with his powerful influence on Con- 
gress, and public sentiment, affords a contin- 
uity of domestic and foreign policy, a stabil- 
izing force that saves us from violent and 
sudden fluctuations of public sentiment. Dur- 
ing the second administration of Cleveland 
the Free Silver craze was preponderant, it had 
a majority of both houses of Congress; all 
that prevented the adoption of free silver, a 
debased currency, repudiation, and a catas- 
trophe that would have set the country back 
a generation, was the rigid honesty and un- 
failing courage of that great president Grover 
Cleveland. With unflinching courage he held 
this country to the gold standard until public 
sentiment was educated and the crisis past. 


This country has had a concrete example 
of parliamentary government that has been 
generally overlooked. In the nearly four years 
between the death of Lincoln and the inaugu- 
ration of Grant, Congress was supreme. John- 
son was an accident, not without ability, but 
unpolitic, and within a few months was in- 
volved in controversy with the radical major- 
ity in Congress. The passions engendered by 
the Civil War were bitter, and the radicals, 
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keen politicians, saw their profit in keeping 
them alive, rather than seeking a just and 
lasting peace with the states lately in rebellion. 
They had a two-thirds majority in both 
houses and were able to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto. As a result they deprived the 
President of all constitutional power except 
the appointment of officers and his choice was 
generally rejected. They reduced the number 
of Justices of the Supreme Court from ten 
to six in order to prevent the President from 
filling the four existing vacancies. They re- 
pealed the law permitting an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court in habeas corpus because they 
feared that the Supreme Court would declare 
unconstitutional their reconstruction acts. 
They were prepared to declare martial law in 
the southern states and place the South under 
“Bayonet” rule, when the Supreme Court in 
the case of Jn re Milligan held that martial 
law could not be declared where the courts 
were open and functioning. They forced the 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment, con- 
ferring suffrage upon the colored man by the 
threat to exclude the southern states from 
readmission to the Union unless they accepted 
this amendment. And the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was the ghastliest mistake in our polit- 
ical history. As Tallyrand said of one of 
Napoleon’s acts, “it was worse than a crime, 
it was a blunder.” In attempting to give 
political power to the negro lately held in 
slavery, and utterly unfit for it, it ignored the 
fact that the Anglo-Saxon race has never sub- 
mitted to the domination or equality of an 
inferior race. 


There is not space here to list all the follies 
and cruelties of this purely parliamentary 
government during these four years. The 
candid student who reads that tragic history 
will want no more of parliamentary govern- 
ment in the country. 


On the side of efficiency it cannot be 
doubted that our president with his secure 
tenure of office, commander-in-chief of our 
Army and Navy, is far superior in time of war 
to any parliamentary committee. We have an 
example of this within the memory of all of 
us. When the Great War broke out in August 
1914 the Liberal Party was in power in Eng- 
land with Lord Asquith as premier. The 
Liberal Party in England has always been 
inefficient in foreign affairs and war, while 
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strong in domestic affairs. The conduct of 
the War under this ministry was a costly fail. 
ure. After a time a coalition ministry. was 
formed of the leaders of both the Liberal and 
Conservative parties. Inspired as they were 
by the highest patriotism it was impossible 
that these leaders who had fought each other 
politically for a generation could combine 
harmoniously and effectively. When we de- 
clared war in 1917 in addition to the great 
powers inherent in the executive under the 
Constitution we immediately conferred upon 
the president powers that were in fact dicta- 
torial. We swept aside many constitutional 
restraints in order to win the War. We could 
safely do this because the term of President 
Wilson would expire in less than four years, 
As a result we were able to raise, equip, and 
drill in one year a larger army than England 
did in three. By the summer of 1918 we had 
placed in the field more soldiers than England 
had been able to furnish in nearly four years. 
If it be said that we had double the resources 
in men and money, that was more than offset, 
by the fact that we were far from the scene 
of the conflict and must transport our soldiers 
and supplies across four thousand miles of 
ocean infested by German submarines. As 
students of history observing the efficiency of 
our executive, we must admit that in the shock 
of war whether domestic or foreign the 
American model is far superior to the Eng- 
lish. 


One great superiority of the American 
model to any other system of government, in 
the world is its federal character. This is a 
purely American invention but it grew out 
of the necessity of the situation. There were 
thirteen independent states to be formed into 
a national union. So the founders invented 
an entirely new form of league, a national 
government that leaves the states independent 
and sovereign in all local affairs but is su- 
preme in all that concerns the entire people, 
all that is national in its nature. All other 
leagues and confederacies had failed because 
the union acted solely upon the states. Our 
government acts directly upon the people. 
There was a long struggle by those who 
feared a strong central government to limit 
the powers and paralyze its functions by state 
action; but they failed and so today we have 
a central government strong for every pur- 
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pose with the states controlling their local 
affairs with which they are better acquainted 
and better capable of dealing than a central 
government can possibly be. So we have 
escaped until now the danger of that central- 
jzation that has destroyed Persia, Rome, Rus- 
sia, and other great empires. So long as we 
preserve that just balance of power between 
the states and the nation, if we stop now, the 
present dangerous tendency toward centraliza- 
tion and bureaucracy in Washington, this 
country is safe and will endure in power and 
splendor for centuries to come. Our indepen- 
dent judiciary has not only protected the 
rights and liberties of the individual but has 
kept the states and the federal government 
within their proper limits and thus preserved 
the integrity of both, and has been the cement- 
ing, cohesive force that has preserved the 
Union. 

So in reading the lessons of history, certain 
conclusions are forced upon me. 

A free government and individual liberty 
are essential to the highest development of 
the human mind and character. 


Many nations are not ready for a free gov- 
ernment; cannot be made ready in a day by 
the mere granting of a constitution; but must 
remain in tutelage of one kind or another until 
they have learned the lessons of restraint, 
toleration, and willingness to yield to the rule 
of the majority. 


Pure democracy has failed wherever it 
has been tried in the history of the world; the 
present tendency in this country toward this 
form by the initiative, the referendum, the 
recall, and the like in various states is a dan- 
ger that should be resisted. In every state 
where adopted, these measures have decreased 
the efficiency of government, greatly increased 
its cost, and produced confusion in the laws. 

Of all forms of human government the 
most nearly perfect for a people sufficiently 
advanced to appreciate and administer it is 
the representative parliamentary form, either 
the English or American model. Of the two 
the American form has demonstrated its su- 
periority in times of crisis and danger and is 
undoubtedly better suited to our people. 

Long may it endure. 

PRESIDENT CRONIN: There is one subject 


that has been before the National Association 
of State Libraries for a number of years, and 


that was to compile the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Last year at the Seattle conference 
there was a committee appointed, and the 
results of that work have been forwarded to 
me as follows: 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


By J. M. Hitt, Washington State Library 


The sole function of all state libraries at 
first was maintaining law collections, with a 
few government and state documents. The 
need of a knowledge of what constituted a 
complete list of the body of statutes of the 
various states presented itself to a state libra- 
rian anxious to complete his set of volumes; 
the Honorable Talbot H. Wallis, state libra- 
rian of California, issued a circular letter in 
the summer of 1887 to all state librarians for 
copies of the laws of the state with a view to 
compiling and publishing a list of such issues. 
This appeal seemed good to the Honorable 
N. J. Davis of Kansas, who added the sug- 
gestion of combining with the list a chrono- 
logical statement of the issues from the first 
in each state. 


The circular letter of Mr. Wallis (Septem- 
ber 20, 1887 Library Journal 13:277) propos- 
ing to call a conference of all state librarians, 
followed a strong endorsement by the legis- 
lature of California in a series of resolutions 
which the governor was asked to transmit to 
the governors of the other states (Library 
Journal 12:285). So earnest was the legis- 
lature that it added the suggestion that the 
expenses of the state librarian in his atten- 
dance be a charge of the state as being good 
public policy. Not all states have since then 
been so broad-minded. 


1889. The call issued was for a meeting 
in Washington, D. C., in April 1889 preceding 
the session of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in May at St. Louis. It is probable 
that the meeting was poorly attended and the 
results unsatisfactory, for Mr. Wallis reported 
at the St. Louis meeting for the newly organ- 
ized association and asked its admission as a 
section of the A.L.A. which request was 
unanimously granted (Library Journal 14: 
278). The title of the conference was then 
the Association of State Librarians. There 
seems to have been no gathering of state 
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librarians as such at St. Louis, though the 
list of delegates in attendance includes eight 
state librarians. The meeting did, however, 
elect officers and adcpt resolutions which ap- 
peared in the Library Journal. The particular 
need in state libraries of collections of the 
documents of other states was emphasized for 
the first time. Many of the items urged in 
the program seem like a twentieth century call 
for full service as it is now understood. Some 
advanced thinking was indulged in. For in- 
stance, it was strongly advocated that there be 
free postal service for all exchanges between 
state libraries, as is now the practice for the 
Library of Congress; that there should be a 
stated and progressive appropriation for the 
state library, in order that it might not be 
dependent upon lobbying for its funds; that 
there should be a uniform system of indexing 
all state issues under the direction of the 
state librarian and that it should be continuous 
from year to year; not to mention other things 
new at that time but which have since been 
incorporated in good practice of the states. It 
is refreshing to note how early the full and 
correct scope of the service to be expected 
of state libraries was conceived by those who 
inaugurated the association meetings of today. 
The main discussions seem to have been on the 
matter of bindings and of the distribution of 
documents by the state libraries. The officers 
elected, president, Melvil Dewey; vice-presi- 
dent, W. H .H. Taylor; and secretary, C. C. 
Pickett. 


We have dwelt upon this initial gathering 
and its results by way of showing that the 
essential and fundamental services of a state 
library are simple and definite, easily rendered 
uniform by earnest cooperation and no inter- 
ference with local adaptations, but that to 
accomplish such services effectively will 
always require persistent and renewed effort, 
since state officials and systems change so 
frequently. 


1890-1891. No records appear of the meet- 
ing at Fabyan House, New Hampshire in 
1890, and likewise, there are none for the 1891 
meeting at San Francisco. 

1892. The Lakewood session of the A.L.A., 
and probably of this Association as well, tried 
the experiment of having no set papers pre- 
sented, but to rely upon impromptu discussions 
of vital topics. Probably, this accounts for 
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the fact that no formal report appears for 
that year. 


1893. The attendance record shows that 
there were present only representatives from 
five states. J. P. Dunn, Jr. of Indiana was 
elected president and issued a unique call for 
the meeting at Chicago in 1893 at the time of 
the World’s Fair (Library Journal 18:193) 
when only seven states appear on the roster, 
and no record of a meeting. 


1894-1896. Practically the same conditions 
and records of attendance at the A.L.A, 
seem to have existed in 1894, at Lake Placid, 
in 1895 at Denver, and in 1896 at Cleveland, 
In the report at this session on the work ac- 
complished by the various state library asso- 
ciations there is evidence of a strong revolt in 
many states against politics in the manage- 
ment of state libraries, and the two outstand- 
ing states where it seems to have been culmin- 
ating are those of Indiana and Michigan, a 
result that afterwards was accomplished. It 
is significant to note that from these two 
states came the leaders who effected a total 
reorganization and the beginnings of this 
present National Association of State Libra- 
ries, 

1898. At the Chautauqua meeting of 1898 
the newly appointed state librarian of Indiana, 
W. E. Henry, called together, at the sugges- 
tion of F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission (Public Li- 
braries 3:317), the State Library Section of 
the A.L.A. at 9:30 a. m. of July 7 from 
which has sprung the present organization. 
Johnson Brigham, still state librarian of Iowa, 
was chosen chairman and _  Lutie E. 
Stearns, secretary (Library Journal 23:182). 
An interesting session was held’and a special 
committee consisting of W. E. Henry and 
A. H. Chase was appointed with power to call 
a meeting wholly separate from that of the 
A.L.A. Such a meeting was to gather at 
Washington, D. C., on November 16-18, 1898, 
at the Cairo Hotel (Library Journal 23 :668- 
669). 

Ten states were represented, as follows: 
Nebraska, D. A. Campbell; Oklahoma, G. H. 
Dodson; Michigan, Mrs. Mary C. Spencer; 
Illinois, Miss J. J. Rose; Indiana, W. E. 
Henry; Kentucky, Miss P. H. Hardin; Ten- 
nessee, Miss P. L. Jones; Pennsylvania, W. 
H. Egle; Vermont, Hiram A. Huse; New 
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Hampshire, Arthur H. Chase. Very specific 
expressions were voiced and expressed in the 
minutes that no disloyalty was intended to the 
State Library Section of the A.L.A., but 
that it was possible to find an abundant field 
for discussions and activities in those func- 
tions pertaining to state library duties as state 
institutions, aud that those other functions 
common with all public libraries and the gen- 
eral library field of the country might prop- 
erly be attended to in the A. L.A. Section. 
For this specific field, the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries was then organized. 
The state library, whatever it may have in 
common with all other libraries, nevertheless, 
as a department of a political corporation and 
supported by state-wide taxation, and serving 
the state as a whole as well as its various 
administrative units, has problems unique in 
character and based upon limitations that do 
not apply to any other library organization. 
A very great part of the credit for the organ- 
ization in its present form and for the clear- 
ness of vision which has followed it in the 
years since 1898 is due to W. E. Henry, then 
state librarian of Indiana, and, since 1905, uni- 
versity librarian of the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle, Washington. Associated 
with him on this first committee were Mrs. 
Mary C. Spencer, for thirty-three years libra- 
rian of Michigan, and A. H. Chase, librarian 
of New Hampshire. 


The officers elected at this first session 
were: president, W. H. Egle; vice-presidents, 
C. B. Tillinghast and G. H. Dodson; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. E. Henry; and chairman 
of Executive Committee, Pauline Jones. 


1899. The next meeting was set for 
Frankfort, Kentucky, in October, 1899. This, 
however, was shifted to Indianapolis and the 
date set for October 24-29. An exceedingly 
full program was outlined with representa- 
tives from eleven states present. The topics, 
which have sounded familiar for so many 
years, included Classification, Exchange, Pur- 
chases, Care of Documents, State Bibliog- 
raphy, Circulation to the Public, Politics, 
Newspapers, Indexing, and Relation to Other 
Libraries. The traveling library, later so ex- 
tensively developed in Wisconsin and else- 
where, was at this session strongly approved 
by Miss Thayer of the Illinois State Library. 


The officers elect: president, C. B. Gal- 


breath; vice-president, L. D. Carver; and sec- 
retary, A. H. Chase. 

1900. The session of 1900 met at Harris- 
burg, November 20-22, and was marked by the 
presence in greater numbers of trustees and 
others interested in library development, show- 
ing the definite spread of interest in all library 
matters. Each session seems to indicate in- 
creased attention to a specific phase of library 
work. Some questions long since settled by 
uniform practice were then debatable fields 
for discussion, but it is evident that the settled 
custom in these things has been due in no 
small measure to persistent hammering at 
these meetings along definite lines. A hot bat- 
tle ground at this session was whether the 
state library ought to be everything to every- 
body looking for literary aids or whether it 
should limit itself to specific services, leaving 
large fields to other library activities. The 
protagonist of the first was Dr. Dewey and of 
the latter W. E. Henry. 

The officers elect were: president, L. D. 
Carver; vice-president, George E. Reed; and 
secretary, Maud Thayer. 

1901. The fourth session convened at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, July 5, and the first 
matter taken up was the vote to broaden the 
membership to include all those engaged in 
any state-wide library work, any state-wide 
law library work, and historical society work. 


Many good papers and discussions came out 
at this meeting. Among others that bore 
much fruit later was the paper of Miss Hasse 
on How Government Documents May Be 
Made More Useful. It is interesting to note 
the inception of movements which have be- 
come general. The battle still rages over how 
far the books of the state library should be 
allowed to circulate. 


The officers elect were: president, W. E. 
Henry; vice-presidents, George S. Godard 
and Johnson Brigham; and secretary, Maud 
Thayer. 

1902. Magnolia meeting. A new note 
appears at this session in the discussion of the 
Use and Importance of Genealogy in State 
Libraries by A. H. Chase, and the Mission of 
the State Library by George S. Godard of 
Connecticut. The subject of again affiliating 
with the A.L.A. was referred to a special 
committee. The result of the election of offi- 
cers was: president, A. H. Chase; vice-presi- 
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dents, Mrs. Mary C. Spencer and George S. 
Godard, and secretary, Miss M. M. Oakley. 


1903. Niagara Falls meeting. The ses- 
sion at Niagara Falls June 24-25 probably 
following the A.L.A., provided no formal 
papers, but relied upon general discussions 
centered around the organization and func- 
tioning of the state library, indicating that 
no generally accepted type prevailed among 
the states. At this session the status of this 
Association and the A. L.A. was freely dis- 
cussed and apparently settled as favoring an 
independent gathering, though for obvious 
reasons, meeting at the same time and place 
as the larger body. 


The election of officers resulted in president, 
Johnson Brigham; vice-presidents, E. M. God- 
dard and Mrs. Jessie P. Weber; and secre- 
tary, Miss M. M. Oakley. 


1904. St. Louis meeting. Miss Hasse’s 
previous suggestion of compiling uniform in- 
dexes of state documents took definite form 
at this meeting, and a committee consisting of 
Miss Hasse, Mr. Godard, Mr. Henry, Miss 
Oakley, and Mr. Montgomery was given 
powers that resulted in the series issued at 
first by the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh 
and later by the R. R. Bowker Company of 
New York. 


Officers elect: president, George S. Godard; 
vice-presidents, H. C. Buchanan and O. A. 
Nelson; secretary, Anna G. Hubbard. 


1905. Portland, Oregon meeting. Mr. 
Henry presented, for a committee appointed 
the previous meeting, a proposed constitution 
and by-laws which, after discussion, was 
adopted. A paper by the Honorable Charles 
McCarthy of Wisconsin, outlined his work in 
the Legislative Reference Department, which 
has since been generally copied in the states. 
A discussion on library architecture as re- 
lated to efficiency of administration was called 
out by Dr. Dewey’s comment on the recently 
completed New York Capitol. Voted that the 
proceedings of the Association should be 
printed in the general Proceedings of the 
A. L. A. and copies be purchased for official 
use. 


1906. Narragansett Pier meeting. Ow- 
ing to the loss in the mails of the secretary’s 
minutes no details can be given, but the elec- 
tion of officers was as follows: president, 
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J. L. Gillis; vice-presidents, T. L. Montgom- 
ery and H. O. Brigham; and secretary, Miss 
M. M. Oakley. 


1907. Asheville, North Carolina meeting, 
At this meeting was stressed the subject of 
libraries for the state’s institutions, and the 
plan as followed in Iowa outlined by Miss 
Tyler. The list of committees (Library 
Journal 32:263) reporting indicates a great 
breadth of activities. 


Officers elect: president, T. L. Montgom- 
ery; vice-presidents, T. M. Owen and J. M, 
Hitt; secretary-treasurer, Miss M. M. Oakley, 


1908. Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota 
meeting. The summary of state-wide activ- 
ities, whether strictly the state library or 
others, obtained through a questionnaire by 
H. O. Brigham of Rhode Island, was espe- 
cially illuminating at this time. Periodical 
summaries of this kind give well the growth. 


Officers elect: president, H. O. Brigham; 
vice-presidents, J. E. King and D. C. Brown; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss M. M. Oakley. 

1909. Bretton Woods conference, At 
this session began the conferences with allied 
societies, which have proved to be such a happy 
solution of many problems. Dr. Whitten of 
New York gave an able paper, on Two Dec- 
ades of Comparative Legislation, illustrating 
the extreme value of experts in government 
and state documents. His valuable index to 
current legislation—another by-product of 
this Association—was incomparable while it 
lasted. 


The joint session was with the American 
Association of Law Libraries. 

Officers elect: president, J. E. King; vice- 
presidents, T. M. Owen and J. M. Hitt; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Asa C. Tilton. 


1910. Mackinaw Island meeting. Thir- 
teen states were represented by one or more 
officials and the meetings were especially 
helpful. The matter of reporting the progress 
of legislative bills to other states desiring to 
follow comparative legislation was brought 
out by a report on the operation of the Law 
Reporting Company as sponsored by members 
of this Association as its Committee on Legis- 
lative Reference. This, the most important 


undertaking, outside its own activities, ever 
undertaken by this Association of State Libra- 
ries, has proved of great value and is an ex- 
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ample of what may be done by earnest co- 
operation. 


Officers elect: president, Demarchus C. 
Brown; vice-presidents, C. F. D. Belden and 
Jessie P. Weber; secretary-treasurer, Asa C. 
Tilton. 

1911. Pasadena meeting. This meeting 
was small in numbers, but large in condemna- 
tion of politics in the state library, and was 
marked by the strong plea of J. L. Gillis of 
California for unity in all branches of state- 
wide library service. 


Voted at this meeting that hereafter the 
proceedings of this Association shall be issued 
in full by the secretary. 

Officers elect: president, C. F. D. Belden; 
vice-presidents, J. M. Hitt and E. J. Lien; 
secretary-treasurer, A. C. Tilton. 


1912. Ottawa Canada meeting. No pro- 
ceedings were found, but there was a refer- 
ence in the A. L.A. journals to a joint meet- 
ing with the Law Library Section. 


Officers elect: president, T. L. Montgom- 
ery; vice-presidents, H. R. McIlwaine and 
Maude Thayer; secretary-treasurer, G. S. 
Godard (acting). 


1913. Kaaterskill meeting. Officers elect: 
president, J. I. Wyer Jr.; vice-presidents, J. 
L. King and Adelaide R. Hasse; secretary- 
treasurer, C. B. Lester. 


1914. Washington D. C. meeting. The 
topics of most interest centered around an ex- 
haustive report by Dr. McIlwaine on Public 
Archives, their character and care, and that of 
Dr. H. J. Harris, on the Relations of the 
Library of Congress to State Libraries. 

Voted to return to the manner of issuing 
annual proceedings as existing before 1910, 
and to print in the Proceedings of the A.L.A. 


1915. Berkeley meeting. President, J. L. 
Gillis of California; vice-presidents, T. M. 
Owen and C. F. D. Belden; secretary-treas- 
urer, C. B. Lester (resigned), M. G. Dodge 
(appointed). 


1916. Asbury Park New Jersey meeting. 
Perhaps the “review of leather for bindings” 
was the first consideration seriously of a mat- 
ter often heard from later. The president 
was A. J. Small of Iowa; vice-presidents, 
M. G. Dodge and Carrie L. Dailey; secretary- 
treasurer, Elizabeth M. Smith. 
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1917. Louisville Kentucky meeting. 
President, J. P. Dullard of New Jersey. Top- 
ics: Popularizing State Documents; Califor- 
nia County System, and Final Report on 
Public Archives. 


The vice-presidents were Gilson G. Glazier 


and Frances A. Davis; secretary-treasurer, 
Elizabeth M. Smith. 


1918. Saratoga Springs meeting. Presi- 
dent, G. G. Glazier. A popular paper was 
Collecting Local War Material in New York 
State, 


The vice-presidents were Cornelia Marvin 
and H. R. McIlwaine; secretary-treasurer, 
Elizabeth M. Smith. 


1919. Asbury Park New Jersey meeting. 
President Milton J. Ferguson. A joint meet- 
ing with the American Association of Law 
Libraries was held, and an interesting paper 
on The Service to the Inmates of State Insti- 
tutions was presented and discussed. 


The vice-presidents were Lawrence B. 
Evans and Mrs. Maud Barker Cobb; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Eva May Fowler. 


1920. Colorado Springs meeting. Presi- 
dent, Elias J. Lien; vice-presidents, Edward 
H. Redstone and Mrs. Maud Barker Cobb; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Eva May Fowler. 


1921. Swampscott meeting. President, 
Edward H. Redstone. Joint sessions with the 
Special Libraries and the Law Library Asso- 
ciations formed the principal points of con- 
tact, with the exhaustive address of Herbert 
O. Brigham of Rhode Island on Information 
Services. 


Vice-Presidents, Herbert V. Clayton and 
Mrs. W. F. Marshall; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Eva May Fowler. 


1922. Detroit meeting. President, J. M. 
Hitt. An unusual attendance showed thirty- 
two states represented with one or more from 
each, and Illinois and Michigan in the lead. 
The Care of Archives, the California County 
Library System, and Rural School Work in 
Wisconsin were chief topics. A banquet and 


social hour was tendered in honor of Mrs. 
Mary C. Spencer, for thirty years state libra- 
rian of Michigan and one of the three foun- 
ders of this Association in 1898. W. E. 
Henry, another of the founders, acted as 
Herbert O. 


toastmaster for the occasion. 
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Brigham of Rhode Island was secretary- 
treasurer for this year. 


1923. Hot Springs, Arkansas meeting; 
1924. Saratoga Springs meeting; 1925. Se- 
attle meeting. These meetings are too re- 
cent to need comment. 


Thus has the National Association of State 
Libraries, conceived as a method of coopera- 
tion, in collecting a complete set of statutes of 
the various states, begun in 1898 as a separate 
organization of those engaged primarily in 
state-wide library activities, continued for 
twenty-eight years. The attendance has never 
been large for the number of those connected 
with its work is necessarily limited, and it has 
been lessened by those who enter upon certain 
specialized functions of allied state work. But 
the Association has always placed a strong 
emphasis on the essentials. Much has been 
accomplished when one reflects upon the cur- 
rent practices of library work. True, all 
library science has developed amazingly, but it 
is believed that the best of state library prac- 
tice follows closely the best in library experi- 
ence. The much that undoubtedly remains to 
be done lies not in all of the states but the 
work of certain of them. 


The meeting adjourned at three-thirty. 


Second Session 


PRESIDENT CRONIN: The first number on 
the program today will be 


A MEDICAL LIBRARY THAT WORKS! 


By Jonnson Bricuam, Jowa State Library, 
Des Moines 


The plan of a working medical library out- 
lined by me before the members of this Asso- 
ciation in Washington twelve years ago has 
since been in large measure realized in the 
Medical Department of the Iowa State Li- 
brary. 

Away back in 1900, when the American 
Library Association met in Montreal, in a 
paper on the comparatively new Traveling 
Library Movement—then in operation only 
seven years—I stressed the fact, since splen- 
didly demonstrated, that “out of the new con- 
ditions of our time is coming an era of closer 
interrelation between city and country”—hav- 
ing in mind the further extension of the trav- 
eling library from the central delivery point 
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to the remotest community and cross-road in 
the state. 

Fourteen years later, at the Washington 
conference, a long-cherished dream of mine 
for the extension of the traveling library sys- 
tem to the medical section of the state library, 
and the development of that inert and unused 
section into a working department, took defi- 
nite form in a paper outlining my plan and 
purpose. 

During those dozen years of the traveling 
library’s rapid expansion, I had served as 
president of the Iowa Library Commission, 
and I could see no reason why the medical 
profession, a large majority of its members 
isolated from the state library and state uni- 
versity library, should not have to the fullest 
extent the use of the state’s collection of 
books, when that privilege had been gener- 
ously extended to the non-professional citizens 
of the state. 


My plan was, first, to obtain a working list 
of every member of the state medical society, 
also lists of members of all other associations 
in the state which claimed to be devoted to the 
healing of bodies and minds diseased. The 
grand total of regular physicians in the state 
was over 3,400. 


These lists were to be freely utilized by a 
follow-up policy of circularizing, sending out 
lending lists of books and periodicals, invit- 
ing correspondence, urging calls at the depart- 
mental headquarters, and expressing in every 
possible way the ambition of the state to be 
of service, not only to the medical profession 
but also, through its members, to serve the 
ailing and suffering, and as far as possible 
contributing to the physical and mental bet- 
terment of the people of the state. 


As every state librarian is well aware, it is 
one thing to dream and quite another thing to 
realize one’s dream. Two general assemblies 
came and went before my dream of a working 
medical library was realized. Convinced, 
against my will, that even the worthiest meas- 
ure, if it carried an appropriation however 
small, wouldn’t go very far in committee 
without a lobby, I sent out a Macedonian cry 
for help from our state medical society. The 
response was hearty and reassuring. A work- 
ing library committee was appointed. Its 
chairman, the venerable Dr. Gershon H. Hill, 
a septuagenarian with a heart of youth and 
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an enthusiasm that was contagious, camped 
down upon the general assembly. Other physi- 
cians, a few of them members of the legis- 
lature, rendered valuable aid. So in 1919, 
with a powerful association back of me and a 
forceful presentation of its demand before a 
joint committee, a medical library bill was 
voted out, and in due time passed both houses 
without serious opposition. 


Perhaps the most effective, though not the 
strongest plea for a medical library was a 
direct appeal to the generosity of the lawyers, 
who constituted a majority of our joint com- 
mittee, and of the general assembly as well. 
We emphasized the undue advantage enjoyed 
by the legal profession in Iowa, from terri- 
torial days down to the present time, in having 
accessible and available at all times a volumin- 
ous law library. 


The main features of the Medical Depart- 
ment law passed in 1919 are these: 

The Department was placed under direction 
of the state librarian and under the control of 
the State Library Board. All the medical and 
surgical works. and periodicals in the state 
library prior to the passage of the law were 
turned over to the new department, and made 
available to physicians, surgeons, and students 
of medicine, to members of the State Board 
of Health, the State Board of Control (of 
State Institutions), the Pure Food Depart- 
ment, and the general public. The sum of 
$2,000 was appropriated annually for the use 
of the department, in the purchase of books 
and periodicals deemed necessary to the up- 
building of the department, and the purchase 
and transmission of material. The medical 
assistant in charge was allowed a salary of 
$2,000. The medical librarian is expected to 
be “an expert librarian trained in medical 
and surgical literature. No preference is to 
be given to any school or schools of medi- 
cine”; books, periodicals, and pamphlets are 
expected to be secured for any and every 


legally recognized school without discrimina- 
tion.” 


Later legislation has indirectly authorized 
the medical librarian to attend national, state, 
district, and county conferences of physicians 
and surgeons. This permission, carried out, 
has been of great service. At every state meet- 
ing of the Iowa State Medical Association, 
and at many district and county meetings, also 
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at the annual state fair, there has been prom- 
inently displayed an exhibit of books and 
periodicals at the disposal of the profession, 
and explanatory literature has been distributed. 

Since the organization of the department, 
seven years ago, the legislature has granted 
the medical librarian two trained assistants. 
We are now asking a third. 


Books and periodicals are promptly sent by 
parcel post, the borrower paying postage both 
ways. The two-weeks loans are extended on 
request. A very important and keenly appre- 
ciated feature of the librarian’s work is bibli- 
ographies. In quick response to requests, the 
librarian mails out references to papers in re- 
cent medical journals covering subjects on 
which down-to-date information is desired. If 
books are called for which are not in the 
library, the librarian avails herself of the 
lending system of the Surgeon General’s Li- 
brary or the John Crerar Library of Chicago. 
A new and much appreciated feature has been 
added recently. Of the 192 periodicals cur- 
rently received, 169 physicians are given a 
brief loan of certain of the more valuable, 
thus necessitating duplicate copies. 


Beginning with no record of visitors during 
the first year of the Medical Department’s 
existence, the number of visitors in 1922 
mounted to 1,052. In 1923, the number in- 
creased to 1,118. In 1924, it increased to 1,362; 
and in 1925, the number had increased to 
1,686. During seven months of 1926, the 
number of visitors was 893. 


But most of the loans made were in re- 
sponse to letters, telegrams, and long-distance 
calls by telephone. 


The number of books and periodicals lent 
from the medical library in 1922 was 1,656. 
The number increased in 1923 to 3,176. It 
was still further increased in 1924 to 6,308. 
And in 1925 the loans totaled 7,041. During 
seven months of 1926, the loans have aggre- 
gated 6,504. 


It will thus be seen that the experiment of 
an application of the traveling library system 
to the medical library has proven a gratifying 
success—only possible by strengthening the 
old material with much of the new, and by 
placing every book, periodical, and pamphlet, 
old and new, at the disposal of every physician 
and surgeon in the state. 
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I should not conclude this paper without a 
few words of tribute to the organizing work 
performed by Margaret Brinton, formerly of 
Yale University Medical Library, now medical 
librarian of the Mayo Clinic of Rochester, 
Minnesota ; and especially to the splendid initi- 
ative of Frances B. van Zandt, formerly of 
Cornell University, who early relieved Miss 
Brinton. 

I spoke at the outset of the possibility that 
other states have gone beyond us, and if there 
are any, it will be very agreeable news to me. 
But so far as my inquiries have extended, 
ours is the only application of the traveling 
library system to the Medical Department. 


PRESIDENT CRONIN: I take great pleasure 
in introducing G. E. Wire, Worcester County 
Law Library, who will tell us about 


FIELD EXCURSIONS IN OUR STATE 
AND TERRITORIAL LAWS 


By G. E. Wire, Worcester County Law 
Library, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Nearly every state in the Union has some 
particular pets to be protected, or some equally 
particular pests to be exterminated, or some 
peculiarities in its legislation. As I have cata- 
loged these laws from time to time, I have 
noted many interesting things, either in the 
main body of the work, or in the indexes, so 
I set myself to work to “note up,” as our 
English brethren say, some items which I trust 
may interest you as they have me. Now I may 
as well relieve your minds at once, by stating 
that I do not expect, or. intend to inflict on 
you all of the freak legislation of these forty- 
eight states and territories. That would be too 
much of a punishment. 


I will begin with my adopted state, Massa- 
chusetts, which up to 1820 included Maine. In 
Massachusetts the only game which can law- 
fully be pursued in any and every month in 
the year, is the wildcat. Even Mephis me- 
phitica is protected on account of the farmer. 
In the laws of 1735-1736 we find provision for 
the protection of the alewives, presumably 
some kind of fish, and as late as 1919 chapter 
8 they were still protecting these same ale- 
wives. 

We find our next door neighbors, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island are salt water in 
front, if they do run back to hills in the rear, 
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so both states have oysters, and considering 
it is a purely unselfish shell-fish it surely re- 
ceives more legislation and regulation than all 
other shell-fish for it is most widely dis- 
tributed. Every state which has it, native or 
transplanted, is inclined to regulate it, and it 
is so regulated almost all the way down our 
Atlantic Seaboard. Not only that, but Con- 
necticut Laws 1918, Section 5031, Certificate 
of death of owner of real estate to be re- 
corded, insists specially on ownership of 
oyster beds. It does not specify town lots, 
or cemetery lots, or any other kind of real 
property living or dead. Why then pick on 
oyster beds? They may lie, but they won't 
steal or run away. And of course both Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island have the game- 
some, festive lobster, and it has to be regu- 
lated, or there would be no lobster palaces 
on Broadway. 


Turning from the salt sea, let us go to the 
mountains. New Hampshire has them as no 
other New England state, even old Vermont. 
New Hampshire also has a few miles of 
glorious seashore, rocks and sand both, a 
reversion to the old dread of being cut off 
from the common carrier, the sea. Did you 
ever realize that Portsmouth Navy Yard, 
New Hampshire is really in Kittery, Maine? 
So it is in fact. 

Vermont and one of her late sessions laws, 
with those Massachusetts Alewives, really 
instigated this article. Did you realize that 
the first law on their statute books regarding 
Crotalus Horridas, commonly known as the 
rattlesnake, has been passed since the Vol- 
stead Act has gone into effect, or is supposed 
to have gone into effect? Session Laws 1921, 
chapter 206 provides for a bounty of one dol- 
lar for the killing of such snake, and on 
presentation of the head and rattles of said 
snake, to the town clerk within ten days after 
the killing thereof, and said clerk shall satisfy 
himself that said snake was killed in said 
town. On payment of a fee of five cents the 
clerk gives a certificate in form prescribed 
by the auditor of accounts, and this certificate 
is good upon the town treasurer for one dol- 
lar. So the bold and intrepid killer of bad 
snakes, only clears ninety-five cents per snake 
in addition to the thrill of slaughter. Just 
what effect the Volstead Act had upon the 
legislation will probably never be known, but 
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there must be some mysterious bond there 
somewhere, 

New York compilation of 1917, section 203 
provides for safety of the land turtles, includ- 
ing box turtles and wood turtles. 

New Jersey, like New York and New 
Hampshire, stretches from the mountains to 
the sea, and it is on your seashore that we 
are now gathered, and as our hosts, and your 
guests, we mutually reciprocate well wishes. 
I could find no season, either open or closed, 
on the New Jersey mosquito, and I concluded 
that it was without the law and outside the 
twelve mile limit. 

Delaware, a small state, salt water both 
sides of her,—who has not heard of her 
famous shore line country, with all its possi- 
bilities of oysters, terrapin, ducks, geese, and 
in olden times, bear and deer? Mammose is 
new to us, but it only means young sturgeon 
under three feet long. It is to be rescued 
from the net and turned back again into the 
sea. The fresh water fishes of short length 
must be returned to the water uninjured, and 
with wet hands. Can anyone handle fish just 
taken from the water with dry hands, I 
should like to know? 

Pennsylvania, which now celebrates herself 
and the rest of the Union, the Keystone State, 
has a good fish and game law. Sections 11677 
plus, protect bullfrogs, tadpoles, and terrapin 
—can you beat it? Only so many bullfrogs 
and so many tadpoles may be taken in one day, 
by one person. Imagine the official counter of 
bullfrogs and tadpoles. 

Maryland—Last Revision 1904, “Tis twenty 
years since’—and more. We find that song 
birds are limited to a bag of twenty, but why 
kill any of them and protect the turkey buz- 
zard, or any gull of any description? The 
beautiful and songful Baltimore oriole is 
rightly and specially protected, on paper at 
least. The diamond-backed terrapin has a 
page all to itself. By the Acts of 1922 the 
noble art of chasing or hunting the fox, by 
horse or hounds, is legalized and protected. 
First time we have happened to run across 
such legislation. 

Virginia like Maryland and other states pro- 
tects the helpless oyster. And Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina have regular oyster 
navies, and are using “blood and iron” in their 
protection. 
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North Carolina. For the first time we find 
the wily opossum protected. We are pained 
to see the robin and lark listed among game 


birds, and marked for slaughter in open sea- 
sons. 


Florida—Did you know that the state of 
Ponce de Leon had an official Hotel Commis- 
sion? Well, it truly does. Can it be in such 
an exponent of state rights, that any one 
official will be allowed to tell how to make 
hash, or does he have to sample and approve 


, all the hash?—I pause for replies. 


Leaving the sea coast we now pass to the 
great Mississippi Valley. Some seventeen 
states, and such a vast area—we must of 
necessity omit some of them from this dis- 
cussion. Our fishing interests must be con- 
fined to the rivers and Great Lakes, and the 
hunting is also different. It is interesting to 
note the changes in animal life, as we run our 
eye up and down the index pages looking for 
some queer entries. 


Wisconsin recognizes various farms; Musk- 
rat, beaver, mink, otter, marten, fisher, rac- 
coon, and skunk farms, and provides for 
beaver damages. 


Ohio—Revision of 1921 puts this whole fish 
and game legislation under the State Board 
of Agriculture, a wise move in contradistinc- 
tion to the various boards of several states. 
I am saddened to note there is no closed sea- 
son on turtles in Ohio. 


Our seven league boots take us directly to 
Louisiana and we are back on salt water again. 
Extra Laws, 1921, chapter I, the very first in 
the book is entitled, Water Hyacinths as a 
Menace to Navagation. A concurrent reso- 
lution to have Uncle Sam remove these same 
water hyacinths. What is the matter of these 
States Rights states doing it themselves? 


Minnesota Session Laws 1921. Barberry 
bushes, innocent of old, are now suspected of 
being a carrier for the germs of blister rust, 
and so must be exterminated. Not only the 
red, but black flags are barred in Minnesota. 


Kansas General Statutes 1915, section 3793, 
against “in a public way within the State of 
Kansas .. . eating or pretending to eat, of 
snakes, lizards, scorpions, centipedes, taran- 
tulas, or other reptiles.” How about this exhi- 
bition in anything but a public way, and does 
the way here mean the place or the manner? 
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Missouri Revised Statutes 1919 indexes 
“Agriculture, Bees, see Bees,” and so I saw 
“Bees,” and found them quite scientifically 
under “Apiaries.” Why not plain Bees? Of 
course if one ploughed up a bumble bees’ 
nest, one might say that he cultivated bees, 
and then they would probably cultivate him, 
so the cultivation would be mutual, although 
we cannot promise it would be disinterested. 


Texas fish and game law is the shortest of 
any state and evidently in this, the largest 
state in the Union, the game is least pro- 
tected, probably because of the sparse popu- 
lation. 


We now pass to what I have classified as 
the Mountain States, for purposes of this 
paper, and we naturally expect corresponding 
differences of fauna and flora. Curiously 
enough I found more outré things in these 
states of late years than in any other group 
of states. 


Colorado Session Laws 1921, chapter 129 
have conserved perch, pheasant, pike, plover, 
prairie chickens, quail, and even sage 
hens, but note that the rabbit is not protected. 
He is an outlaw and is killed by the thou- 
sands in annual drives. “Coyotes, mountain 
lions, wolves, bobcats, and lynx shall not be 
considered big game within the meaning of 
this section,” which seems to us to mean that 
one does not need a license to hunt such game. 
Nor is there any closed season for them. Any 
of you folks feeling the blood lust can repair 
to Colorado and tackle any and all of these 
animals to your hearts content. 


North Dakota Session Laws 1923, chapter 
144, provides for a bounty of fifteen cents on 
each magpie killed. It takes the county audi- 
tor, county treasurer, or clerk of district court 
to count and minutely note wings before pay- 
ing the above bounty, why not the head as 
usual in case of bounty paying? You can 
readily see that North Dakota cares seven 
cents more a head for magpies than Colorado 
does for jack rabbits, but it is a case of quan- 
tity production in the case of Colorado rabbits. 
I find an appropriation of $90,000 for wolf 
bounties, and at five dollars per wolf, this 
ought to result in a considerable diminution 
of the wolf population in that state. 


4 Montana—We find our game and fish and 
live stock legislation under the head Political 
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Code. We have all heard about politics in 
such matters, but I do not remember find- 
ing it quite so brazenly armounced. They pay 
ten dollars per wolf and fifteen dollars per 
mountain lion, which ought to assist mightily 
in removing such animals from the scenes of 
their nefarious activities. 

Utah seems not to have had a Fish and 
Game Commission before 1919. But she broke 
into the game going strong at the start. Chap- 
ter 47, section 25 of that year says, “It shall 
be unlawful for any person to shoot at, kill, 
or hunt for any deer, elk, antelope, mountain 
sheep, mountain goat, otter, beaver, marten, 
or any other animal in this state.” That cer- 
tainly is protection in capital letters. It is a 
sad commentary on human nature that this 
state only last year, 1925, had to put in a 
Board of Elk Control because of the unparal- 
leled slaughter of the elk, one of the noblest 
and gamest of all game animals. 


And now we come to the adopted home of 
the President of this Association, Arizona. I 
was and am pleased to find in Session Laws 
1919, chapter 20, a provision for County Law 
Libraries, I wonder how they are coming on? 
To those of us from the effete East, where 
fences are necessary to keep us properly sepa- 
rated, because there are so many of us in 
such small spaces, the entry in Chapter 105, 
“No Fence District,” is surely like a breath 
from the wide open spaces, with a tang of 
sage brush in it. 1923 Regular Session, Initia- 
tive and Referendum measures, chapter 76 is 
surely a curiosity, and only our President can 
explain the true inwardness of what evidently 
was a bitter fight between governor and legis- 
lature. First page and a quarter are head 
notes in a typewriter upper case facsimile of 
the last page of the bill. Page 234 of the 
volume is one more facsimile showing how the 
governor marked out the emergency clause, 
also showing no less than six facsimiles of 
signatures, stamps or both, followed by ten 
pages of correspondence between various state 


officials. Verily that bill must have had a 
strenuous time in the last hours of that 
session. 


Alaska Session Laws 1919, chapter 33 levies 
a tax of two cents on products of clam can- 
ners. One more case of protection and regu- 


lation for those clams. A picturesque remi- 


niscence of pioneer days in Alaska, is the 
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allowance of money by the Territory for aged 
persons who really earned all the pension they 
received, in blazing the way amid the hard- 
ships of the northern winter for those who 
followed them. And the Territory of Alaska 
licenses and taxes lawyers, physicians, and un- 
dertakers, notice the combination, can it be 
called a trust? at ten dollars per head, per 
annum. There is, however, no tax on libra- 
rians so far as the 1925 Session Laws. 

Coming back inside our own boundary we 
find in Washington Code 1922, Section 5714, 
Fisheries, a prohibition of Japanese sturgeon 
lines for taking fish. This certainly is not 
only class legislation but also racial legisla- 
tion, and there is no closed season. There is 
also found legislation against Dolly Varden 
trout. For the first time for 3,000 miles— 
unless it was in Texas—we come across the 
oysters being protected, but there is a bounty 
of three dollars each on seals and sea lions. 
This seal is not probably the fur seal, but 
the hair seal whose skin is used in various 
ways, and this may account for the bounty. 

Oregon. Will our good friends in this state 
get out a reprint of their early session laws 
to sell at a reasonable figure, say a dollar or 
two a volume, and so break up the iniquitous 
charges for the first issues of the session 
laws? We find the game laws in the Criminal 
Code as against the Political Code of Mon- 
tana. The Session Laws of 1921 are still 
after Dolly Varden trout in the waters of the 
Columbia River over which both states have 
concurrent jurisdiction. 

Come we now to California, second largest 
state in the Union, the land of sunshine and 
everything else. Code of 1923, Section 2889 
provides among other things, for the care 
of domesticated fish, which we learn are fish 
reared in domestic fish reserves. And so we 
conclude our field rambles in the various laws. 
We note an increasing willingness to preserve 
all fish and game, even to the lowly and basso- 
profundo bull frog. We further note a ten- 
dency to limit the size of the bag, being the 
number of birds or animals, and also of fish, 
which may lawfully be taken, shot, or caught 
at the proper time of year. Most of the states 
preface their game laws by the statement, that 
the title to all game remains in the state, 
thereby establishing the reason why the state 
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has the power to make regulations about 
game and fish which it does. 

Also alongside of all this legislation we 
note an increasing number of game preserves, 
bird sanctuaries, state parks, and state forests, 
in addition to all that Uncle Sam is doing 
to provide open spaces for us all. Therefore 
let us all go afield at every opportunity. 


PRESIDENT CRONIN: Since our last meet- 
ing three of our most prominent and popu- 
lar members have died. A committee has al- 
ready been appointed to draft resolutions on 
the death of a former president of this Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, of the 
Illinois State Historical Library at Spring- 
field, Illinois, and I call upon George S. God- 
ard, State Library of Connecticut, to read the 
memorial. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LIFE AND SERV- 
ICES OF MRS. JESSIE PALMER 
WEBER, LIBRARIAN OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE HIS- 
TORICAL LIBRARY 


Presented to the National Association of State 
Libraries, by Grorce S. Goparp, Con- 
necticut State Library 


“The Board of Directors of the Illinois 
State Historical Library and the Illinois State 
Historical Society announce with deep sorrow 
the death, on Monday, May 31, 1926, of Mrs. 
Jessie Palmer Weber who for many years has 
served with faithfulness and distinction the 
historical interests of Illinois.” 

Thus read the official announcement of the 
death of our friend and colleague, Mrs. Jessie 
Palmer Weber, issued by the Board of 
Directors of the Illinois State Historical 
Library and the Illinois State Historical 
Society. 

To many of us engaged in state library 
work, this official announcement from the 
state of Illinois, announcing the death of our 
good friend and co-laborer, Mrs. Jessie 
Palmer Weber, was like receiving the an- 
nouncement of the death of a member of our 
own family. Since January 1, 1898, when she 
became librarian of the Illinois State Histor- 
ical Library, which position she was occupy- 
ing at the time of her death on May 31, 1926, 
she was prominent in the several fields of his- 
torical and patriotic work in her native state 
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and in state and national organizations which 
fostered the same. 

She was one of the founders of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, organized in 1899 
and she was a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors since 1904 when she was also elected 
secretary of the Society to which position she 
had been reelected annually and which posi- 
tion she was occupying at the time of her 
death. 

In April, 1908, she was instrumental in 
founding the Quarterly Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society and became its editor- 
in-chief. She was also editor of the Annual 
Transactions of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. 

In 1903 when, through the efforts of the 
Illinois Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, the site of Old Fort Massac near 
Metropolis, Illinois, was purchased by the 
state of Illinois, this historic site was made a 
state park and Mrs. Weber was made a 
member of the Board of Trustees which posi- 
tion she occupied until the Park was taken 
over by the Department of Public Works and 
Buildings. 

When the state of Illinois created a com- 
mission to prepare for a fitting celebration of 
the Centennial of its admission into the Fed- 
eral Union, in 1918, Mrs. Weber, by the Reso- 
lution of the General Assembly creating the 
commission, was made a member of it and 
upon the organization of the commission, she 
was elected secretary. Mrs. Weber was also 
secretary of a state commission which had in 
charge the planning and erection in 1912 of the 
monument at Edwardsville, Illinois, dedicated 
to Governor Ninian Edwards and the pioneers 
of Madison County. 

Such was the standing of Mrs. Jessie 
Palmer Weber in the field of Illinois history 
that she was officially placed in charge of the 
Illinois State Historical exhibits at the Inter- 
national Expositions held at St. Louis in 1904, 
in Portland, Oregon in 1905, at Jamestown, 
Virginia in 1907, and the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position at San Francisco in 1915. 

Her deep interest in the work of historical 
and patriotic societies is further evidenced by 
her membership in the American Historical 
Association, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Daughters of 1812, the Dames 
of the Loyal Legion, the Daughters of Veter- 
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ans, the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois State Library Association, 
and the National Association of State Li- 
braries. 

Her early training as secretary to her 
father, General John M. Palmer, during his 
term in the United States Senate from 1891- 
1897, and her duties as clerk for the Senate 
Committee on Pensions, of which General 
Palmer was chairman from 1893-1897, pre- 
pared her for the duties of librarian, editor, 
and friend in the fields of action she followed 
for so many years. 

Georgia L. Osborne, assistant librarian of 
the Illinois State Historical Library, who 
worked side by side with Mrs. Weber for 
twenty-five years in building up the Illinois 
State Historical Library, writes: “I want 
everyone to feel as they walk into our beau- 
tiful library in the Centennial Memorial 
Building that it is a monument to Mrs. 
Weber’s faithful and distinguished services to 
the state of Illinois.” 

Mrs. Weber was graduated at the Bettie 
Stuart Institute in Springfield, Illinois, under 
the principalship of Mrs. M. McKee Holmes, 
a teacher of renown, having first received in- 
struction in both the public and private schools 
of Springfield, Lllinois, where she spent her 
life. In 1881, she was married to Norval W. 
Weber, now deceased, the youngest son of 
George R. Weber, for many years editor of 
The Illinois State Register. One daughter, 
Malinda, whom many of us remember so 
pleasantly, is the wife of J. W. Irion, a 
prominent physician of Fort Worth, Texas. 


The above official notice from the state of 
Illinois announcing to her friends and col- 
leagues the death of Mrs. Weber is another 
reminder that one by one thosé who have 
been doing the work of the several states 
along definite lines for many years and who 
have been willing to meet and confer with 
others doing similar work in the other states, 
are being called from their labors to refresh- 
ment. It was my privilege to have first met 
Mrs. Weber at the meeting of the National 
Association of State Libraries held at Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, in 1901, when our Asso- 
ciation met, as is its custom, with the Amer- 
ican Library Association and other affiliated 
organizations. She was always interested in 


and devoted to her work and a helpful and 
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interested member of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries. In Mrs. Weber’s 
death, our Association has been deprived of 
one of its friends and most interested and 
helpful members, and the state of Illinois has 
lost a faithful and enthusiastic servant. 

Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, librarian, editor, 
and friend. Born at Carlinville, Illinois, 
August 1, 1863. Died at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Chicago, May 31, 1926. Buried in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery, Springfield, Illinois. 

Mr. Goparp: Mr. President, I move the 
adoption of the resolution, and that the same 
be recorded in our records and a copy sent 
to the daughter, and that the vote be a rising 
vote. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously by a rising vote. 

PRESIDENT CRONIN: The resolution will be 
spread on the minutes of this meeting and an 
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engrossed copy will be transmitted to the 
daughter of the deceased woman. 

While on this subject of deceased members, 
our very beloved member, D. C. Brown, the 
state librarian of Indiana, passed away a very 
few weeks ago and I will entertain a motion 
at this time to appoint a committee to draft 
suitable resolutions on his passing. 

Mr. Smart: I move L. J. Bailey of 
Indiana be appointed as such a committee. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

It was moved and carried that Miss Thorn- 
ton, the present state librarian of Georgia, and 
successor to Mrs. Cobb, be appointed a com- 
mittee of one to draft suitable resolutions on 
the passing of Mrs. Cobb and to present them 
at the next meeting of the Association. 


PRESIDENT CRONIN: The next thing we 
should take up is the treasurer’s report. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Date Name 
Rhode Is. State Library.......... 
Cash on hand July 1, 1925........ 
July 1925—Columbian Bldg. & Loan Co...... 


North Dakota Library Comm 


Aug. 1925—Columbian Bldg. & Loan Co...... 
Sept. 1925—Texas State Library............. 
Oct. 1925—Ohio State Library.............. 
Nov. 1925—Oregon State Library............ 
New York State Library......... 
Pennsylvania State Library....... 
Jan. 1926—Worcester County Law Library 
Feb. 1926—Columbian Bldg. & Loan Co...... 
Boston Public Library............ 
May 1926—Vermont State Library......... 
Pennsylvania Leg. Ref. Lib....... 
Pennsylvania Leg. Ref. Lib....... 
S. Carolina State Library......... 
June 1926—Kansas State Historical Soc 


Kansas State Historical Soc. 
Indiana State Library 
Indiana State Library 
Maryland State Library 
New Jersey State Library 
Michigan State Library 
Wisconsin State Library 
Massachusetts State Library 
Missouri Library Commission 
Missouri Library Commission 
Georgia State Library 


Free Library of Philadelphia 
John Crerar Library 


eee eee 


eee 


eee eee eee eee 


ee 


ee eeeee 


eee eens 


eevee 


see eee ewnee 


eee eee nee 


Expen- 

Dues Receipts ditures Balance 

.... 1924-25 $ 5.00 $395.81 

nee $400.81 
.... Interest 8.24 
.... 1925-26 5.00 
.... Interest 8.12 
.... Dues 5.00 
.... 1924-25 5.00 
...- 1925-26 5.00 
eae 10.00 
..-. 1924-25 5.00 
en 5.00 
..-. Interest 8.12 
..-. 1924-25 5.00 
eer 1925-26 5.00 
.... 1924-25 5.00 
.... 1925-26 5.00 
..-. 1925-26 5.00 
..+- 1924-25 5.00 
«teal 1925-26 5.00 
...- 1924-25 5.00 
..-. 1925-26 10.00 
inane 1925-26 5.00 
err 1924-25 5.00 
pais 1925-26 5.00 
eee 1925-26 5.00 
<r 1925-26 10.00 
es 1924-25 5.00 
Rate ee 1925-26 5.00 
pales 1925-26 5.00 
ron 1925-26 5.00 
eae 1924-25 5.00 





. 


en on 












5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
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June 1926—John Crerar Library................. 1925-26 
Rhode Island State Library........... 1925-26 
Maine State Library................. 1925-26 
California State Library.............. 1925-26 
Illinois Leg. Ref. Library............ 1925-26 
Minnesota State Library.............. 1925-26 
Illinois State Library................. 1925-26 
Asigeme State Libeary............... 1925-26 
SS rr 1925-26 
New Jersey State Library............ 1925-26 
N. Carolina State Library............ 1925-26 
Views. State Laprary............... 1925-26 
Nebraska State Library.............. 1925-26 
Alabama St. Dept. of Archives....... 1924-25 
Alabama St. Dept. of Archives....... 1925-26 
ere 1925-26 
Connecticut State Library............ 1925-26 
Illinois State Historical Soc........... 1925-26 
MOOS DRE TARE 6 oc occ ccsicccccss 1925-26 
British Columbia Provincial Library.. 1925-26 
July 1926—Worcester County Law Lib........... 1925-26 
Mississippi State Library............. 1925-26 
Leg. Ref.—Wisconsin Free Lib. Com- 
0 SE RO ie i ee eee 1925-26 
New Hampshire State Library........ 1925-26 
Washington State Library........... 1925-26 
Wisconsin State Historical Soc........ 1925-26 
Sept. 1926—Northwestern Univ. Law Library..... 1924-25 
Northwestern Univ. Law Library..... 1925-26 
clade eines scons boas 
July 1925—Rees Company—Account book........ 
Kraus Printing Co.—Printing billheads 
Heidens Mailing Bureau, Seattle—sten- 
Ne ids ix 5.0 sia enue Alem Ssnie 
i SERIES 2 Res Oe are Oo 
Con P, Cronin—Postage, etc.......... 
Aug. 1925—Quality Press—Programs ............ 
E. R. Harris—Stenotype............. 
Sept. 1925—Telegram to A.L.A.—L. B. Gries.... 
ee a a 
April 1926—A.L.A. Anniversary Fund............ 
May 1926—Stamps on statements................ 
A.L.A. for printing reports and reprints 
June 1926—Letter file box for correspondence... .. 
Aug. 1926—A. E. Krause—Printing billheads..... 
Sept. 1926—A.L.A. Affiliation dues............... 


Total Expenditures ............ eae 
RRS a a ee 


SUMMARY 
Balance—July 1, 1926............... 
Receipts during year ................ 


Expenditures during year............. 


ERE se 2 2 


735.29 
735.29 











400.81 
334.48 


$735.29 
320.60 








$414.69 


$414.69 
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PrEsIDENT CRONIN: The chair will ap- 
point Mr. Conant, Mr. Kavanaugh, and Mr. 
Godard as an Auditing Committee. 

There is one small item, as far as I know 
it is the only bill on the table. It is for print- 
ing 100 copies of the programs, $17.75. I 
would entertain a motion that the bill be or- 
dered paid. 

Mr. SMALL: I move an order be drawn 
upon the treasury and that the bill be paid. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Auditing Committee then reported as 
follows : 

The enclosed statement has been examined 
and found correct. 


Signed H. J. Conant 
Geo. S. Goparp 
FranK K, KAVANAUGH. 
PRESIDENT CRONIN: I will appoint as 
Nominating Committee: Mr. Godard, Mr. 


Small, and Mr. Kavanaugh. 

Mr. Hirsuperc: Last year, as those of 
you who were at the meeting will recall, a rule 
was adopted for the membership dues which 
places the dues of the Association at five dol- 
lars a year for institutions which employ less 
than thirty members and ten dollars for those 
who employ more. The result of this rule has 
been the loss of at least two of the large libra- 
ries which previously subscribed to member- 
ship because they didn’t see why they should 
be penalized because of their size. 

It seemed to me to be an unreasonable rule, 
when the rule was adopted last year, and it 
seems to me to be an unreasonable rule now. 
I suggest that the Association would be better 
off doubtless financially, and certainly better 
off in total number of memberships, by elim- 
inating the discrimination. I should like to 
move, Mr. Chairman, that whatever the con- 
stitutional rules of the organization are, they 
be taken up. 

PresipENT Cronin: You have heard the 
statement of Mr. Hirshberg. What is the 
pleasure of the meeting? 

Mr. Smatt: Didn’t we gain anything by 
that procedure ? 

Mr. Hirsuperc: I think we lost several 
members. I know we lost two members, The 
report will show what institutions have paid 
the ten dollar membership. There are not 
more than three or four in the whole organ- 
ization that pay the ten dollar membership. 
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PRESIDENT CRONIN: 
fused to pay it? 

Mr. Hirsuperc: There were two. The 
New York State and the New York Public. 

PRESIDENT Cronin: What is the wish of 
the meeting? It is a rather embarrassing 
position that your President finds himself in 
at the present time to be unable to quote from 
any provision of the Constitution of this 
organization. When I assumed the duties of 
president more than two years ago, I was 
unable to find a scratch of any kind of past 
meetings nor a list of the members nor any 
copy of the Constitution. We have done the 
best we could all the way through. Mr. 
Hirshberg has been very diligent in sending 
out bills and the results obtained by him, I 
think, are more satisfactory than we have any 
right to expect. I succeeded about a year ago 
in getting two small, very much worn pam- 
phlets containing the Constitution adopted in 
1905. That should be a basis, I think, to 
submit a new constitution at the next meeting 
of the Association—I think it is absolutely 
necessary that that should be done, and I 
would entertain a motion from the meeting 
to appoint a committee on the revision of the 
Constitution to present a revised constitution 
at the meeting of the Association next year. 

Mr. SMALL: Mr. President, I think it is 
time that we should have a constitution and 
by-laws whereby we may know just where we 
are, and what our purposes are. I know there 
has been a revision since 1905. I have never 
seen a copy but I was present when the 
revisions were made. I make the motion that 
a committee be appoimted to revise the Consti- 
tution. 

The motion was 
unanimously. 

PresIpENT Cronin: I will leave the selec- 
tion of that committee to the incoming presi- 
dent. 

Now we will hear the report of the Com- 
mittee on Indexing. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PROCURING 
THE INDEXING OF CURRENT LAWS 
OF GENERAL INTEREST BY THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
REPORT: 


How many flatly re- 


seconded and carried 


House Bills 9173 and 9174 were introduced 
in the House of Representatives by the Hon- 
orable Henry St. George Tucker, of Vir- 








ginia, Bill 9173 being for the revision and 
printing of an index to the Federal Statutes 
and Bill 9174 being for a biennial index to 
the legislation of the states. Each bill pro- 
vided for an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
purpose. Amendment will be necessary as to 
the amount. 

A hearing was afforded your Committee by 
a subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which the Honorable William Day- 
ton Boies of Iowa, was chairman, following 
which the Judiciary Committee returned the 
bills to the House of Representatives with 
favorable recommendation. 

Senate Bills 3635 and 3634 to the same 
purpose were introduced in the Senate by the 
Honorable Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, 
and were referred to the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, Bill 3635 being for the Index 
to the Federal Statutes and Bill 3634 being 
for the biennial index to State Legislation. 

Owing to the adjournment of Congress, the 
bills did not become law, but they will be 
before Congress when that body meets again. 
They do not require to be reintroduced in 
the House, as they do not die with the session. 
They have a preferred status when the ses- 
sion begins in view of the fact that they were 
favorably reported, and are on the House Cal- 
endar ready for action. Nor do the Senate 
bills need reintroduction, as the Congress will 
be the same. 

In petitioning for these measures, your 
Committee and the Committee of the Social 
Research Council cooperated. The Social Re- 
search Council was represented with especial 
ability and efficiency by Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain, a leading member of the American Bar 
Association. Numerous bodies and individuals 
have supported the movement by letters. 
Among these are The Legislative Reference 
Bureau of Pennsylvania and The Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association. Practically all the 
state librarians have done so, as have many of 
the individual law librarians. 

The American Bar Association passed a 
Resolution at their annual session, 1926, com- 
mending House Bill 9174 calling for an index 
to the state laws. 

Your Committee feels sure that this matter 
will succeed, but it earnestly requests that 
the librarians, state, law, and special, renew 
their efforts with their senators and represent- 
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atives in Congress and they do so at once in 
order that the matter may not fail for want 
of time. (Signed by the Committee) 


Mr. Hewitt: I would like to repeat that 
the struggle is not over. 

PresipENT Crontn: You have all heard 
the report. What is the wish of the meet- 
ing? If there is no objection it will be adopted 
and embodied in the report of the meeting, 

Mr. SmatLt: I make a motion that this 
Committee be continued for another year. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PresIpENT Cronin: Next is the report 
from the Committee on Title-Pages. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TITLE-PAGES 


Your Committee, appointed at the Seattle 
session of this Association to consider and to 
recommend a uniform title-page for state doc- 
uments, and also for binder’s title to public 
document sets, begs leave to report as fol- 
lows : 


As early as May, 1888, in a call for the 
assembling of a conference of state librarians, 
with a view to organizing an association to 
give mutual assistance and to consider the 
matter of state issues of laws, documents, and 
reports, T. H. Wallis, state librarian of Cali- 
fornia, clearly noted that the prevailing mode 
of title-paging and indexing of public docu- 
ments was exceedingly perfunctory, inaccu- 
rate and misleading to one looking for full 
and quick information. He adds that “the 
index and title-page of public documents often 
afford no reliable guide as to its contents.” 
In the years following but little improvement 
seems to have resulted from experience. In 
1905, at the session of this body at Portland, 
Oregon, George S. Godard, state librarian of 
Connecticut, gave a lengthy and illuminating 
report which resulted in much improvement. 
Still, the necessity for repeated and renewed 
consideration of the matter forced the session 
at Seattle in 1925 to the appointment of a 
Committee to make a new study of title- 
pages and binder’s titles, and directed the 
Committee to take steps to secure a greater 
uniformity in the practice of state issues. 

The Committee assumed the scope of its 
direction to include an appeal to the proper 
authorities for action in time for the reports 
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to appear in 1926, and therefore collected at 
once from each state copies of its current 
issues, culling from each the essentials and 
the non-essentials. It was determined to avoid 
all misleading, useless, and apparently conflict- 
ing items, such as, for instance, the use of 
two dates, or of any date not covered by the 
scope of the report, for the purpose of filing 
it or of ascertaining whether it contains infor- 
mation sought. The title-page aims to render 
service quickly and accurately. It is not a 
billboard to give all the information found 
inside. 

Under essentials it was evident that some 
states required by statute or custom certain 
phrasing not found in others. So, in an 
endeavor to be inclusive, a rather crowded 
page has been the result, more so than the 
Committee would have desired, but in the 
main a title-page has been agreed upon which 
seems to meet the requirements. Copies have 
been forwarded in quantity to the state libra- 
rian of each state with the request that he 
bring the matter to the attention of the person 
or the official who has charge of the printing 
of public documents, and that he urge, so far 
as conformable to local law or custom, this 
form be followed in the next and in subse- 
quent issues. 


In the correspondence with the states it has 
been exceedingly gratifying to note how fully 
those addressed have accepted the reasoning 
and recommendations of the Committee, each 
having probably observed the necessity for 
some action along this line. Not a few states 
have already definitely promised aid in secur- 
ing uniformity in their next issue, and no 
refusal or hesitancy has been given expression. 

It has not been the desire nor the expecta- 
tion of the Committee that this proposed form 
be universally and exactly copied by each 
state, which would result in monotony to say 
the least, but that the essentials and principles 
involved should be adapted to the local cus- 
toms. In the state of Oregon, the very intel- 
ligent state printer having ideas of his own as 
to style, proposed to modify the recommended 
form and still keep its individuality—at the 
same time not in any way violating the prin- 
ciples advocated by the Committee. We rec- 
ommend his title-page as a model of what may 
be accomplished by intelligent study of con- 
ditions. 
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We would call attention particularly to the 
principles assumed in the title-page form as 
agreed upon by the Committee. 


First. Since there are forty-eight states 
and a national government issuing voluminous 
reports it is very important the name of the 
state be always at the top of the page, to 
determine the first segregation. 

Second. That the office of issue is of next 
importance, and that the serial number be close 
to it, as also the exact dates covered by the 
contents. There should be no other date or 
serial number liable to confuse a hasty read- 
ing, such as the date of the session of the 
legislature following its issue. 

Third. The name of the responsible au- 
thor, with his title, and the seal of the state 
should follow. If the report contains depart- 
ments separately signed, then the names of 
those responsible division authors should ap- 
pear below that of the chief with their titles. 

Fourth. In so far as the printing art will 
permit the selection of style and size of type 
used should further emphasize the above facts. 

As to the binder’s titles of public docu- 
ment sets the same general principles follow: 

The name of the issuing state should occupy 
the first line. 

The official title should form the second 
line. 

The years covered, the third line. 

“In four volumes,” the fourth line. 

Unless, as is highly desirable, the contents 
are fully listed on the back with the serial 
number of report rather than the years, then 
the volume number should appear lower on 
the back. If the contents are given the vol- 
ume should appear above the contents. 

The Committee, or another one, might offer 
some suggestions as to more uniformity in the 
subject of internal arrangement of matter, 
for example, of running titles, of pagination, 
of general indexes, of change of official title 
because of reorganization and of the continu- 
ing or starting of new serial issues, of tabula- 
tions and inserts, etc. But this Committee did 
not so read their instructions. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. M. Hirt, Chairman 

A. J. SMALL 

Grorce S. Goparp 
The report was accepted. 
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Mr. SMALL: I have quite a number of 
copies of suggested title-pages and I will be 
glad to place them in the hands of all those 
interested in the simplification of the title- 
pages. The Committee canvassed the different 
states, and I think all were supplied with at 
least a single copy. I know there were calls 
for more, and I asked Mr. Hitt to have some 
more stricken off and forwarded to this meet- 
ing, and he did so. I would be glad to give 
a limited number to everyone of the libra- 
rians so that they may have them to place in 
the hands of their different departments. Some 
departments have their own scheme of title- 
pages. This is for the purpose of simplifying 
that, so there will be some uniformity. 

The following report was submitted by Mr. 
Conant, chairman: 


COMMITTEE ON THE EXCHANGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF STATE 
DOCUMENTS 


This report is in addition to or in correction 
of the report of a similar committee which ap- 
pears in the Proceedings of the Association for 
1919-1920. No reply was obtained from the 
following states which may therefore be con- 
sidered to retain the practice outlined in the 
former report: Colorado, Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Nevada. 


This information was requested only as to 
the following documents and hence the state- 
ments are to be limited to such documents: 
Department reports; separates and collected 
form; Legislative journals, including advance 
sheets; Bills; Legislative reports and docu- 
ments; Session Laws, including slip laws; 
Revisions of statutes and codes, including 
pamphlet separates or subject compilations of 
laws; Court reports including advance sheets; 
State Manual; Bar Association Proceedings ; 
Historical Society Proceedings. 


There does not seem to be much progress 
toward a greater uniformity among the states 
in the practice of distribution of state docu- 
ments, and doubtless local conditions will ren- 
der such progress extremely slow. However 
there does seem to be greater cooperation 
among state librarians resulting in a disposi- 
tion to extend their personal services in fur- 
nishing desired documents although they are 
under no statutory duty to do so. The ex- 
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istence of this Association no doubt has fos- 
tered this spirit. 


Harrison J. Conant, Chairman 
Epwarp H. REepsTone 
Joun T. CastTLe 


Alabama. The Department of Archives 
and History distributes on request, which 
must be renewed for each issue, legislative 
journals, and all department reports (sepa- 
rates). The supreme court library distributes 
regularly on exchange session laws, codes, and 
supreme court reports. Proceedings of the 
bar association are distributed by the associa- 
tion. There are no other publications. The 
Department of Archives and History desires 
to receive only such state publications as they 
may request. 

Arkansas. The secretary of state, who 
is the state librarian ex officio, distributes reg- 
ularly to all state libraries all state publica- 
tions as soon as published, except as follows. 
There are no collected documents, advance 
sheets of legislative journals or of court re- 
ports, bills, slip laws, or state manual. The 
proceedings of the state bar association are 
distributed by the association. The state 
history commission distributes its own pub- 
lications and most state publications on ex- 
change. The supreme court library desires to 
receive session laws, revisions of statutes, 
court reports, and proceedings of state bar 
association and historical societies. 


Arizona. The state library distributes 
regularly to all state libraries all state publica- 
tions as soon as published or shortly there- 
after, with the following exceptions. There 
are no collected documents, advance sheets of 
legislative journals or of court reports, slip 
laws, or proceedings of the historical society. 
Bills and legislative reports are distributed by 
state library only on request, which must be 
renewed for each legislative session. 

Proceedings of state bar association are 
distributed by the secretary of the association 
on arrangements made therefor. The state 


library desires to receive all legal and depart- 
mental publications. 

California. The secretary of state dis- 
tributes regularly to all state libraries the leg- 
islative journals, session laws, and court re- 
ports as soon as published. He also sends 
similarly, if requested, the collected documents 
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(appendix to the journals). The state library 
distributes, on request renewed for each issue, 
daily legislative journals, bills, and slip laws. 
Department reports (separates) and subject 
compilation of laws are distributed on request 
renewed for each issue by the several depart- 
ments. Code revisions, advance sheets of 
court reports, and proceedings of bar associa- 
tion and historical society are privately 
printed. Distribution of state manual varies 
with each issue. The state library desires to 
receive all state publications except advance 
sheets of legislative journals and of court 
reports, bills, and slip laws. 


Connecticut. The state library distrib- 
utes regularly to all state libraries all state 
publications printed, except as follows: sepa- 
rates of department reports, advance sheets 
of legislative journals, bills, and slip laws are 
sent only on request. There are no advance 
sheets of court reports; proceedings of the 
state bar association and historical society are 
distributed by their respective bodies. The 
state library desires to receive all state pub- 
lications. 

Delaware. The state library distributes 
regularly on exchange all state publications 
as soon as published, except as follows. There 
are no collected documents; advance sheets of 
legislative journals or of court reports, bills, 
legislative reports, slip laws, or bar associa- 
tion proceedings. Some department reports 
are not printed and others are distributed only 
on request made to the department. The pro- 
ceedings of the historical society are distrib- 
uted by the society. The state library desires 
to receive department reports in collected or 
separate form, legislative journals, session 
laws, revised statutes, court reports, and state 
manuals. 

Georgia. The state library distributes 
regularly to all state libraries all state publica- 
tions as soon as issued or once a year during 
the late summer, except as follows. There are 
no collected documents, advance sheets of leg- 
islative journals or of court reports, bills, slip 
laws, or proceedings of historical society. The 
state desires to receive all state publications. 

Idaho. The secretary of state distributes 
regularly to all state libraries, as soon as pub- 
lished, the legislative journals, session laws, 
and revisions of statute, and similarly if re- 
quested, advance sheets of journals and bills. 


There are no collected documents, slip laws, 
advance sheets of court reports, or state man- 
ual. Court reports are distributed regularly 
by the state library. Separates of department 
reports are distributed by the several depart- 
ments on request renewed for each issue (ex- 
cept as to mine inspector). Proceedings of 
bar association and historical society are dis- 
tributed by their respective bodies. The state 
library desires to receive public utilities and 
workmen’s compensation reports, session laws, 
revisions of statutes, court reports, state man- 
ual, and genealogical publication. 


Illinois. The state library distributes 
regularly on exchange to all state libraries, 
all state publications as issued, or at least 
semiannually, except as follows. There are 
no collected documents. Revised statutes are 
privately printed. Bills and advance sheets of 
legislative journals are distributed by the sec- 
retary of state on special request. Court 
reports are distributed by the secretary of 
state regularly to all state libraries. Advance 
sheets are for sale by the official reporter. 
Proceedings of the bar association are distrib- 
uted by the supreme court library, and pro- 
ceedings of the historical society by the state 
historical library. The state library desires to 
receive all state publications except advance 
sheets of legislative journals and of court 
reports, bills, slip laws, and proceedings of the 
bar associations and historical societies. 


Indiana. The state library distributes 
regularly to all state libraries all state publica- 
tions as soon as issued, or several times annu- 
ally, except as follows. There are no collected 
documents except as appear in the Yearbook, 
and many of the separate department reports 
are also not otherwise available. There are 
no advance sheets of legislative journals or of 
court reports or slip laws. The legislative 
bureau distributes bills and legislative reports 
on request, which must be renewed for each 
issue. The secretary of state has the session 
laws for sale or exchange. Revised statutes 
are published privately and must be purchased. 
The state law library distributes on exchange 
the court reports. Proceedings of the state 
bar association and historical society are dis- 
tributed by the respective bodies. The state 
library desires to receive department reports, 
both separates and in collected form, state 
manuals, miscellaneous publications, and pro- 
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ceedings of bar associations and historical 
societies. 

Iowa. The state printing board distrib- 
utes regularly to all state libraries all state 
publications as soon as issued, except as fol- 
lows. There are no slip laws or advance sheets 
of court reports. Advance sheets of legisla- 
tive journals, and bills are distributed only 
on request made to the state law library or 
printing board. The state law library distrib- 
utes regularly to all state libraries, session 
laws, codes, court reports, and bar associa- 
tion proceedings. The state historical society 
(Iowa City) distributes its proceedings on 
request. The state library desires to receive 
all state publications. 

Kansas. The state library distributes reg- 
ularly and quarterly to all state libraries all 
state publications except as follows. There 
are no advance sheets of legislative journals 
or of court reports, collected documents, or 
slip laws. Bills are distributed by legislative 
reference department upon request and re- 
ceipt of postage. Proceedings of state bar 
association are distributed by the association. 
The state library desires to receive all state 
publications. 


Maine. The state library distributes reg- 
ularly to all state libraries all state publica- 
tions as soon as published, except as follows. 
There are no slip laws, state manual, or pro- 
ceedings of state historical society. The state 
librarian distributes separates of department 
reports, advance sheets of legislative journals, 
bills, legislative reports, and miscellaneous 
publications only on request, which must be 
renewed for each issue except in case of de- 
partment reports. Proceedings of state bar 
association are distributed by the association 
on exchange. The state library desires to re- 
ceive collected department reports and all 
state publications, bar association proceedings, 
and advance sheets of legislative journals, 
bills, and legislative reports for New England. 

Maryland. The state library distributes 
regularly to all state libraries all state publi- 
cations as soon as published, except as follows. 
There are no collected documents, advance 
sheets of legislative journals or of court re- 
ports, bills, or slip laws. Separate department 
and miscellaneous reports are distributed by 
the several departments only on request. The 
state manual is distributed by both the execu- 
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tive office and state library only on request, 
which must be renewed for each issue. Pro- 
ceedings of state bar association and historical 
society are distributed by the respective bodies, 
The state library desires to receive department 
reports, both separates and in collected form, 
session laws, revised statutes, court reports, 
state manuals, miscellaneous publications, and 
proceedings of state bar associations and his- 
torical societies. 

Massachusetts. The state library distrib- 
utes regularly on exchange, and request peri- 
odically renewed, all state publications except 
as follows. Court reports are distributed on 
exchange by the secretary of state. Advance 
sheets of court reports are for sale only. 
Proceedings of state bar association and his- 
torical society are distributed by their respec- 
tive bodies. The state library desires to re- 
ceive all state publications. 


Michigan. The state library distributes 
regularly to all state libraries all state publi- 
cations as soon as issued or during the first 
week of the following month, except as fol- 
lows. There are no collected documents, or 
legislative reports or documents, separate re- 
ports of the department of public instruction, 
historical commission and proceedings of the 
state bar association are distributed on request 
or exchange by their respective bodies. Ad- 
vance sheets of legislative journals, slip laws, 
and bills are distributed weekly by the clerk 
of the house on request periodically renewed. 
Advance sheets of court reports are for sale 
by Callaghan & Company. The state library 
desires to receive all department reports in 
separate or collected form and all state pub- 
lications except advance sheets of legislative 
journals and court reports, bills, and slip laws. 


Minnesota. The secretary of state dis- 
tributes regularly to all state libraries the 
session laws, court reports, state manual, legis- 
lative journals, and collected edition of depart- 
ment reports. Advance sheets of legislative 
journals, bills, and legislative reports are dis- 
tributed on request made to the state library. 
Revised statutes and separates of department 
reports are distributed by the state library on 
exchange. There are no slip laws, or advance 
sheets of court reports. Proceedings of bar 
association and historical society are distrib- 
uted by their respective bodies. The state 
library desires to receive department reports 
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(both separates and collected), legislative 
journals, reports, and documents, session laws 
(including slip laws), revised statutes, court 
reports, state manuals, and bar association 
proceedings. 

Mississippi. The secretary of state dis- 
tributes regularly on exchange or request col- 
lected documents, court reports, session laws, 
legislative journals, and such other publica- 
tions as are available. The state library 
desires to receive only similar material in 
exchange. 

Missouri. The state library distributes 
regularly to all state libraries all state publi- 
cations except as follows. There are no col- 
lected documents except those in legislative 
journals, no advance sheets of legislative 
journals or of court reports, and no slip laws. 
Separate department reports are distributed 
by the state library in so far as it is able 
to obtain copies. Bills are distributed by 
legislative reference library (library commis- 
sion) on request. Proceedings of bar asso- 
ciation are distributed by state library on 
exchange. Proceedings of historical society 
are distributed by the society. The state 
library desires to receive session laws, revi- 
sions of statutes, court reports, and bar asso- 
ciation proceedings. 

Montana. The historical society distrib- 
utes regularly to all state libraries the sepa- 
rate department reports, legislative journals, 
and reports, and proceedings of the historical 
society. The state law library distributes on 
exchange the session laws, codes including 
pamphlet separates, court reports, and bar 
association proceedings. There are no col- 
lected documents, advance sheets of legisla- 
tive journals or of court reports, slip laws, 
or state manual. The historical society and 
state law library desire to receive from other 
states publications similar to those distributed 
by them respectively. 

Nebraska. The state library distributes 
regularly on exchange all state publications 
except as follows. There are no advance 
sheets of court reports. State manual, advance 
sheets of legislative journals, bills, and slip 
laws are distributed on request by the legis- 
lative reference bureau. Proceedings of the 
historical society are distributed on exchange 
by the society. The state library desires to 
receive all state publications except advance 
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sheets of legislative journals and of court 
reports, bills, and slip laws. Department re- 
ports are preferred in collected form. 

New Hampshire. The secretary of state 
distributes regularly to all state libraries all 
state publications as soon as published, except 
as follows. There are no collected documents. 
State library distributes regularly to all state 
libraries its biennial report. Proceedings of 
bar association and historical society are dis- 
tributed by their respective bodies. No in- 
formation as to advance sheets of legislative 
journals or of court reports, slip laws, and 
pamphlet separates of statutes. The state 
library desires to receive all state publications. 

New Jersey. The custodian of the state 
capitol distributes regularly on request the 
collected documents (usually two or three 
years late), legislative journals, and session 
laws (paper bound), and on request period- 
ically renewed, separates of department re- 
ports, legislative bills and reports, and slip 
laws; and on exchange only, session laws, 
revised statutes, and court reports. Advance 
sheets of legislative journals are sold by sec- 
retary of state. The state library distributes 
on exchange the legislative manual and New 
Jersey archives. Proceedings of the bar asso- 
ciation and the historical society are distrib- 
uted by their respective bodies. The state 
library desires to receive all state publications. 

New Mexico. The secretary of state dis- 
tributes regularly, when issued, to all state 
libraries, the session laws, revised statutes, 
and state manual. There are no collected 
documents, legislative journals, or reports, 
slip laws, or advance sheets of journals or 
of court reports. Separate department re- 
ports are distributed by the several depart- 
ments on request, renewed for each issue. 
Bills are distributed by the secretary of state 
on request, renewed for each issue. Court 
reports are distributed regularly in May to 
all state libraries by the state librarian. Pro- 
ceedings of bar association and historical 
society are distributed by their respective 
bodies. The state library desires to receive 
all legal publications. 

New York. The state library distributes 
regularly on request all state publications as 
soon as issued, or shortly thereafter, except 
as follows. Separates of department reports 
(other than that of the insurance department) 
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and pamphlet separates of statutes are dis- 
tributed on request by the several depart- 
ments. Advance sheets of legislative journals 
and of court reports and slip laws are not dis- 
tributed except by special arrangement. Bills 
are distributed by the state library only on 
special request renewed annually. Proceed- 
ings of the historical society are distributed 
by the society. The state library desires to 
receive all state publications. 

North Carolina. The secretary of state 
distributes regularly to all state libraries the 
legislative journals, session laws, revision of 
statutes, and court reports. The separates of 
department reports are distributed on request 
by the several departments. The legislative 
manual and proceedings of the historical 
society are distributed on request by the his- 
torical commission. No information as to 
other publications. The state library desires 
to receive. all state publications. 

North Dakota. The secretary of state 
distributes regularly on exchange all state 
publications as soon as published, except as 
follows. There are no advance sheets of leg- 
islative journals or of court reports, slip laws, 
bills, or state manual (since 1919). Separates 
of department reports are distributed by the 
several departments on request. Revised stat- 
utes are distributed by the Lawyers Coopera- 
tive Publishing Company. Court reports are 
distributed regularly on exchange by the state 
law library. Proceedings of the bar associa- 
tion and historical society are distributed by 
their respective bodies. The state law library 
desires to receive all state publications. 

Ohio. The state library distributes reg- 
ularly to all state libraries at varying inter- 
vals, all state publications except as follows. 
Advance sheets of legislative journals, bills, 
and slip laws are not distributed. There are 
no collected documents or state manual, Codes 
are privately printed. Proceedings of the bar 
association and historical society are distrib- 
uted by their respective bodies. The state 
library desires to receive all state publications 
except advance sheets of journals and of court 
reports, and slip laws. 

Oklahoma. The state library distributes 
regularly to all state libraries all state pub- 
lications when published, except as follows. 
There are no advance sheets of legislative 
journals or of court reports, bills, legislative 
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reports, slip laws, collected documents, or 
state manual. Some departments do not print 
reports. The historical society distributes its 
own proceedings. The state library desires to 
receive all state publications. 

Oregon. The state library distributes 
regularly on exchange all state publications 
about three times a year, except as follows. 
There are no collected documents, advance 
sheets of legislative journals, or slip laws. 
Advance sheets of court reports are not dis- 
tributed. The supreme court library distrib- 
utes regularly on exchange, session laws, 
codes, court reports, and bar association pro- 
ceedings. Proceedings of the historical society 
are distributed by the society. The state 
library desires to receive all state publications. 

Pennsylvania. The state library distrib- 
utes regularly on exchange all state publica- 
tions when published, except as follows. There 
are no collected documents or advance sheets 
of court reports. Advance sheets of pamphlet 
laws are for sale by the department of state 
and finance. Bills are distributed on request 
by the legislative reference bureau. The pro- 
ceedings of the bar association and historical 
society are distributed by their respective 
bodies. The state library desires to receive 
all state publications. 

Rhode Island. The state library distrib- 
utes regularly to all state libraries all state 
publications when issued or quarterly, except 
as follows. There are no collected documents, 
bound legislative journals (except current leg- 
islative journals and bills), or advance sheets 
of court reports. Bills and advance sheets of 
legislative journals are distributed by the state 
librarian on request, renewed yearly. Pro- 
ceedings of the bar association and historical 
society are distributed by their réspective 
bodies. The state library desires to receive all 
state publications except slip laws and advance 
sheets of legislative journals. 

South Carolina. The state library dis- 
tributes regularly to all state libraries all state 
publications when issued or late in the sum- 
mer, except as follows. There are no slip 
laws. Advance sheets of legislative journals 
and bills are not distributed. Advance sheets 
of court reports are for sale by the printer. 
Separates of department reports are distrib- 
uted on request, renewed for each issue, by the 
several departments. The legislative manual 
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is distributed on request, renewed for each 
issue, by the clerk of the house. Proceedings 
of the historical commission and the bar asso- 
ciation are distributed by their respective bod- 
ies. The state library desires to receive all 
state publications. 

South Dakota. The secretary of state 
distributes regularly to all state libraries all 
state publications when issued, except as fol- 
lows. Advance sheets of legislative journals 
and of court reports, bills, slip laws, and sep- 
arates of statutes are distributed by secretary 
of state on request, renewed for each issue. 
Proceedings of the bar association and histor- 
ical society are distributed by their respective 
bodies on exchange. The state library desires 
to receive all state publications. 

Tennessee. The state librarian and the 
secretary of state distribute regularly to all 
state libraries all state publications when 
issued, except as follows. There are no col- 
lected documents, advance sheets of legislative 
journals or of court reports, bills, slip laws, 
or historical society proceedings. Codes are 
for sale only. The state library desires to 
receive all state publications. 

Texas. The state library, or the state 
library and historical commission, distribute 
regularly to all state libraries on request, all 
state publications during the first of the month 
following publication, except as _ follows. 
There are no collected documents, slip laws, 
or advance sheets of court reports. Revised 
statutes are distributed similarly, but only on 
exchange. Court reports are distributed on 
exchange by the secretary of state. Proceed- 
ings of the bar association are distributed by 
the Texas Law Review and proceedings of the 
historical society are distributed by the society. 
The state library desires to receive separate 
department reports and miscellaneous publica- 
tions, session laws including slip laws, revised 
statutes including separates, state manual, and 
proceedings of bar associations and historical 
societies. Court reports should be sent to the 
supreme court library. 

Utah. The secretary of state distributes 
regularly to all state libraries all state publi- 
cations, usually at the end of the session of 
the legislature, except as follows. There are 
no advance sheets of legislative journals or of 
court reports, bills, or slip laws. Separates 


of department reports are distributed by the 
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secretary of state only on request. Proceed- 
ings of the bar association and historical soci- 
ety are distributed by their respective bodies. 
The clerk of the supreme court (state libra- 
rian, ex officio), desires to receive only legis- 
lative journals, session laws, revisions of stat- 
utes, court reports, state manuals, and bar 
association proceedings. 

Vermont. The state library distributes 
regularly to all state libraries all state publica- 
tions as soon as printed, except as follows. 
Separates of department reports, advance 
sheets of legislative journals and of court 
reports, bills, pamphlet separates of statutes, 
and slip laws are sent only on request. Pro- 
ceedings of historical society and bar associa- 
tion are sent only on exchange. The state 
library desires to receive all state publications 
except advance sheets of legislative journals, 
bills, and slip laws. Department reports are 
preferred in collected form. 

Virginia. The secretary of the common- 
wealth distributes regularly on exchange the 
collected documents, court reports, session 
laws, official codes (except such as are pri- 
vately printed), and the legislative journals 
and documents. He also sends out copies of 
his own report, which has nearly all the mate- 
rial in it that is usual in a state manual. It 
does not, however, contain names of the gen- 
eral assembly or the rules of procedure of the 
two houses. This material is contained in 
what is known as the Legislative Manual, 
which is distributed by the superintendent of 
public printing on request. The separate de- 
partment reports are distributed by the several 
departments on request renewed for each 
issue. There are no advance sheets of court 
reports. Advance sheets of the legislative 
journals, bills, and slip laws are distributed 
by the superintendent of public printing on 
subscription. The proceedings of the bar asso- 
ciation are distributed by the association itself, 
a copy being sent to each state library in the 
country. Historical publications of the state 
library are distributed regularly on exchange 
by the library. There is also a private Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. The state library 
desires to receive all publications of other 
states. 

Washington. The state library distrib- 
utes regularly in May, on exchange, the col- 
lected documents and state manual. The sepa- 
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rates of department reports are distributed in 
January of odd years by each department and 
also by state library, on request renewed for 
each issue. Bills are distributed by-=state 
library on exchange, and pamphlet separates 
of statutes by same on request. Legislative 
journals are distributed by state law library 
on exchange in June of odd years, session 
laws similarly in July, and same as to court 
reports, bar association proceedings, and ad- 
vance sheets of legislative journals. Codes 
and advance sheets of court reports are pri- 
vately printed. Slip laws are distributed by 
secretary of state on request. Proceedings of 
historical society are distributed by the secre- 
tary at Tacoma. The state library desires to 
receive all publications similar to what it dis- 
tributes. 


West Virginia. The department of arch- 
ives and history distributes regularly to all 
state libraries, the collected documents, bound 
bills, and legislative journals and reports, and 
state manual. The separates of department 
reports and pamphlet separates of codes are 
distributed by each department and also by 
the department of archives and history on 
request renewed for each session. The ad- 
vance sheets of legislative journals and bills 
are distributed by the clerks of each house on 
request renewed for each issue. Session laws 
are distributed regularly on exchange by the 
board of public printing on order of the gov- 
ernor. Court reports are distributed regularly 
on exchange by the state law library. There 
are no slip laws, or advance sheets of court 
reports. Codes are privately printed. Pro- 
ceedings of the bar association and historical 
society are distributed by their respective 
bodies. The department of archives and his- 
tory desires to receive the collected documents, 
legislative journals and reports, court repo: ts, 
and state manuals. 


Wisconsin. The superintendent of pub- 
lic property distributes to state libraries, ‘on 
request of the state librarian, as soon as pub- 
lished or quarterly, all state publications (as 
listed) except as follows. There are no col- 
lected documents or advance sheets of court 
reports. Advance sheets of legislative jour- 
nals, legislative reports, bills, and slip laws 
are distributed by the clerk of each house on 
request renewed for each session. Proceed- 
ings of the historical society are distributed 
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by the society. The state library desires to 
receive all state publications except advance 
sheets of legislative journals, bills, and slip 
laws. 


Wyoming. The state library distributes 
upon exchange regularly all session laws, re- 
vised statutes, and state reports, all other state 
material being distributed upon request, either 
by the state library or through departments 
issuing it. 

The report was accepted. 


PRESIDENT CRONIN: The next thing on the 
program of today is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations for officers for the 
ensuing year. Is the chairman of that Com- 
mittee ready to report? 

Mr. SMALL: Mr. President, your Commit- 
tee on Nominations recommends the following 
persons as officers in this Association: presi- 
dent, H. J. Conant, Vermont State Library; 
vice-president, H. R. McIlwaine, Virginia 
State Library; secretary-treasurer, Irma A. 
Watts, Legislative Reference Bureau of Penn- 
sylvania. The retiring president will be ex- 
officio member of the Executive Committee 
along with the other officers. 

Mr. KavanauGH: I move the report be 
accepted and the secretary cast one vote for 
the election of the officers named. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

The incoming president, Mr. Conant, was 
duly installed and made a few brief remarks. 

PRESIDENT CRONIN: We will listen next to 
the statement concerning the Monthly Check 
List of State Publications, by Dena M. Kings- 
ley, Division of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


THE VALUE OF THE MONTHLY 
CHECK-LIST OF STATE PUBLI- 
CATIONS TO LIBRARIES 


By Dena M. Kunostey, Division of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


The Monthly Check-List of State Publica- 
tions will soon have completed its seventeenth 
annual volume, for it was in January 1910 
that the Library of Congress commenced the 
publication of a periodical list of current doc- 
uments received from the states, territories, 
and insular possessions of the United States. 
While it is not our intention to celebrate its 
seventeenth birthday by any special observ- 
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ance, it seems fitting at the time of this great 
Anniversary conference to dwell for a few 
moments on the development of this publica- 
tion, to reflect upon its past, and indulge in a 
bit of contemplation of its future. Such in- 
trospection has a healthy effect at times re- 
vealing greater possibilities. 


Antedating the first issue of the Monthly 
Check-List, it has been one of the increasing 
purposes of the Documents Division of the 
Library of Congress to secure copies of all 
publications issued by state governments. We 
do not claim to have reached this goal as yet, 
but certain it is that we have acquired a very 
comprehensive file of them, and 1 feel certain 
that we eventually receive copies of all the 
important state documents issued. During the 
year ending June 1910, the Library of Con- 
gress received 6,386 items of such publica- 
tions. The year ending June 1926 shows the 
receipt of over 13,000 state documents includ- 
ing periodicals and maps. This is a consider- 
able advance over the year 1910. 


We have found on the whole that state 
agencies and departments are quite willing to 
send us copies of their reports. Our chief 
concern has been to secure them promptly. 
The field of state documents includes many 
technical, scientific, and statistical publications, 
and the demand for such information is con- 
siderable and steadily increasing. The class 
of readers interested in such literature de- 
mands the latest information available. And 
I might go farther than this and say that the 
general public of today is largely interested 
in current problems. We must see to it that 
they are supplied with up-to-date publications. 
When readers are clamoring for the latest 
statistics on coal mines for instance, it is dis- 
heartening to receive replies to the effect that 
the statistics have not yet been compiled, or 
limited appropriations do not permit of the 
report being printed, or the state printing 
commission has ruled that the report should 
not be published. On a few occasions when 
we have had urgent demands for reports that 
failed to reach us on time, kindly disposed 
librarians have sent us the cheering news that 
even though the material could not be obtained 
at the moment, we could rest assured that the 
publications would be received later in the 
“Collected Document” set. It takes courage to 
face a Member of Congress or a research 
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worker and suggest that he wait and possess 
his soul in patience until the report he wishes 
comes to us in a beautifully bound collected 
set, these collected works usually appearing 
about two years after the documents them- 
selves are submitted to their respective legis- 
latures. Not that we wish to discourage libra- 
rians from sending us these “Collected Docu- 
ments.” They serve a very useful purpose. 
We would like however to receive copies of 
the same documents represented in these sets 
just as soon after they are submitted as pos- 
sible. We have had some little difficulty in 
securing the reports of special investigating 
committees. The reports of such _ bodies 
usually comprise valuable information, the 
personnel of such organizations usually being 
drawn from citizens with special qualifications 
for the work. These committees are nearly 
always temporary in character, They are not 
usually allotted space in the state capitol build- 
ing. They seldom make more than one report, 
and they almost never mail a copy of it to 
the Library of Congress unless requested to 
do so. I would be much pleased if the libra- 
rians present would lend a helping hand in 
aiding us to secure the reports of special 
committees in their respective states. All 
reports of special commissions should be noted 
in the Monthly Check-List immediately on 
publication, for they are important sources 
of bibliographical information. I want to put 
in a special plea also for the reports and 
decisions of the attorneys general. A few 
of the states issue them in advance form ar! 
send them to us. Our Law Division makes 
considerable use of them and I wish that 
more states would follow the example of 
issuing advance sheets of Decisions. 
Primarily the Library of Congress is con- 
sidered a reference library, but owing to the 
many statutory designations of persons privi- 
leged to borrow books from the Library, the 
acttal circulation of books within the District 
of Columbia is very great. The President and 
members of his Cabinet, members of Congress 
and all officials of the Supreme and District 
courts, heads of departments and many others 
are privileged to withdraw books. The major- 
ity of borrowers designated by statute, because 
of the character of their positions is vitally 
interested in law books. For that reason, we 
maintain several collections of state session 
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laws, codes, and court reports. In addition to 
keeping up the collections in the Library of 
Congress proper, it has the responsibility of 
administering the Law Library of the Su- 
preme Court located in the Capitol Building 
about an eighth of a mile distant. Two copies 
of state laws and court reports are the mini- 
mum requirement for this library. One of the 
sets must be kept intact for reference. The 
second set may be borrowed from, and is put 
to constant use by the justices and officials 
of the courts, members of the district bar 
and members of Congress. In reality two 
copies of such law books are insufficient to 
meet the demands made upon the Supreme 
Court Library. After having supplied the 
Supreme Court Library with the proper num- 
ber of copies of such publications for its 
own use, it must maintain collections in its 
own Library building. One set must always 
be available for reference work to be used by 
the Library staff to answer inquiries. An- 
other set must be kept on our decks to supply 
the needs of the main reading room. These 
may be charged out to Departments of the 
government, members of Congress, and to cer- 
tain other serious investigators. Still another 
collection of state session laws is kept up in 
the office of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library for indexing purposes and 
to be used in legislative research work. I 
have gone into the details of the number of 
collections maintained by the Library of Con- 
gress because there seems to be some ques- 
tion in the minds of various state officials 
as to why we request additional copies of 
their laws and court reports. It is true that 
we receive some of these books by copyright, 
but we do not receive anywhere near enough 
to satisfy the demands made upon us. 

I seem to have dwelt at some length on 
the problems and difficulties met with in 
securing state publications. I have done so 
in the hope that the librarians before me 
will be able and willing to help us in the 
solution of these difficulties in the future. When 
the time comes that we not only receive the 
bulk of all state documents issued, but receive 
them promptly, the Monthly Check-List of 
State Publications will increase in value to 
librarians, for it will then constitute not only 
a reliable guide to what is being published by 
state governments, it will be a dependable 
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check-list of the latest information available 
from official state sources. During the last 
year we have received some very interesting 
state publications. The government secretary 
of the Virgin Islands sent us the Proceed- 
ings of the Colonial Council of St. Croix 
and St. Thomas. One or two states, Connecti- 
cut being one of them, sent us copies of air- 
craft laws and regulations. A splendid col- 
lection of geological maps was recently re- 
ceived from the state geologist of Kentucky. 
The mailing list for the Monthly Check-List 
is steadily increasing and is receiving some 
notice abroad. Recent libraries abroad which 
have been added to our mailing list include 
the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, the Institut Ukrainien Scientifique de 
Bibliologie, United Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the Welt-Wirtschaft-Archiv, Hamburg, Ger- 
many and the Prussian State Library, Berlin, 
Germany. I am encouraged to believe that the 
Monthly Check-List of State Publications has 
a very promising future. 


T. L. Core: I would like to ask, would it 
be possible to print that Check-List on paper 
a little more favorable to handling? 


Miss Krincstey: I think any suggestions 
along that line would be very gratefully re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Core: Is it possible to have the Check- 
List issued more closely up to date? 

Miss Kincstey: That is a difficulty we 
have had to contend with, because the Monthly 
Check-List of State Publications is a check- - 
list of the publications that have been re- 
ceived during a previous month, and we are 
always obliged to wait, especially in the mat- 
ter of periodicals, before we can begin the 
listing of them. Unfortunately, I have no as- 
sistant, and I labor long and into the night 
getting out that list, and then we can’t give 
it special precedence in the Government Print- 
ing Office, and it takes about three weeks to 
run through the mill there. But we do try to 
hurry it, and we are hoping that within a year 
perhaps we can see that publication issued 
about ten days earlier than it is at present. 
I think that is all we can hope for. 

Mr. Goparp: I think we should all be very 
grateful that the Monthly List was not cut 
off when so many other publications were, and 
it was only, as I understand, by a little act 
of strategy that it was saved. 
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PRESIDENT CRONIN: Two years ago at Sar- 
atoga Springs 1 was elected president of 
this organization. I very sincerely appre- 
ciated the honor given to me, and a year ago 
at the Seattle meeting I was reelected. I re- 
gret to say I haven’t done much as president, 
but I have done the best I could under the 
conditions. 

I have no speech to make, no apologies to 
make, but I am very glad and very happy 
for the associations that I have formed and 
the friends I have made during the past two 
years. I know I have benefited from it very 
much myself, and I sincerely trust that some 
of my colleagues have benefited in kind. In 
singing my swan song, the only thing I can 
do is to thank you very sincerely from the 
bottom of my heart for the honor you have 
bestowed upon me and to wish you all God- 
speed. 

Mr. Goparp: Mr. President, I wouldn't 
want to let this occasion pass without our 
making the motion that our Association ex- 
tend its best thanks to the officers of the past 
year, and the committees who have served the 
Association so faithfully, and wish them God- 
speed also. I make that motion. 

The motion was seconded and 
unanimously. 

Conference adjourned sine die. 


carried 


Joint Session With Association of 
Law Libraries 

PrestpeNt Cronin: The remarks of Mr. 
Cole of the Statute Law Book Company of 
Washington, D. C., whom many of you mem- 
hers know, and who has been in the Statute 
Law Company for a great many years, will 
probably interest us all. 

T. L. Core: Mr. President, the state libra- 
rians association is the second of its kind. 
The first one, was formed in 1888. The man 
who is really responsible for the first state 
librarians association is Talbot Wallis of 
the California State Library. He was the first 
one that seemed to make any effort toward 
bringing together the state librarians, and he 
got the governor of California to send a cir- 
cular to the governor of each of the states, 
asking that he send his state librarian to St. 
Louis to a meeting of the American Library 
Association. It was in June 1889. I had often 
been in Sacramento and I knew Mr. Wallis 
very well. He was an enthusiastic buyer of 
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my books. When the time for the meeting 
came, he came on about a week in advance. 
I was then in the employ of the F. H. Thomas 
Company whose office was only a half block 
from the Southern Hotel where the A. L. A. 
meeting was held, at which very few were 
present. He asked my assistance and I helped 
him to draw up the program of the work for 
the state librarians. 

Of the members present I remember a few, 
one of the most prominent being Melvil 
Dewey, then the state librarian of New 
York. There was Jacob Dunn, of the 
Louisiana State Library. He was an author 
of considerable note. and was interested in 
pioneer history. There was a Mr. Poindexter 
from Virginia. I don’t think there 
anyone from Illinois. 


was 


That was never a very active association 
and held only one or two meetings. I re- 
member one at Harrisburg and one at some 
resort in New Jersey, Lakehurst, I believe, 
which was a part of one of the meetings 
of the A. L.A., the rest of the meeting being 
held in Washington. I think that was in 
1892. 


Mr. Wallis’ program adopted by the asso- 
ciation was never very successfully carried 
out, and in time the association disappeared. 

Then, after a considerable interval, there 
was another movement to form a state libra- 
rians association, largely initiated and as- 
sisted by Arthur Chase, of the New Hamp- 
shire State Library, Mr. Henry, of the Indi- 
ana State Library, and Mr. Galbraith, who 
was then librarian of Ohio. Dr. Egle, of 
Pennsylvania, was the senior of all of us. 
The meeting was to be held in Washington, 
and Mr. Chase delegated to me, as a resi- 
dent of Washington, the duties of a com- 
mittee of arrangements. I called to my help 
a couple of friends in the Library of Con- 
gress and also comembers of the District of 
Columbia Library Association, and we se- 
lected the Cairo Hotel, then one of the 
largest hotels. This was in 1896. 

At that meeting one of the provisions made 
by Dr. Egle and his assistants was that there 
should be no booksellers allowed. I didn’t 
have anything to do with it. 

Those are the facts of the birth of the 
present Association. I don’t think it has been 
very vigorous at any time. Other associa- 
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tions seem to succeed better—perhaps because 
of the uncertain tenure of office of the state 
librarian. 

Then in 1906 I was also present at Narra- 
gansett Pier at the A. L. A. conference when 
the Law Librarians Association was called 
the American Association of Law Libraries. 
At this meeting Mr. Small, who was one 
of the principal promoters of the enterprise, 
was present. 
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PRESIDENT CRONIN: I wish to join with 
Mr. Wheeler on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries and extend its 
thanks te Mr. Cole for his remarks. 

Mr. Core: I wish there were time and that 
{ were feeling well enough to give you the 
whole of what I had planned to give you, 
but I will have to be excused. I am much 
obliged for your appreciation. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:45 p. m. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


The eighteenth annual conference of the 
Special Libraries Association was held at the 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, October 4-7, 
1926. 

The first general session—a business meet- 
ing—was well attended. 

The retiring president, Daniel N. Handy, 
spoke of the past attainments and future hopes 
of the Association. Reports from the secre- 
tary and treasurer showing substantial prog- 
ress and from the editor of the Association’s 
organ—Special Libraries were read. 

The Special Libraries Association has local 
affiliated associations in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. Reports of the 
year’s activities of these associations were 
presented. 

Margaret Reynolds, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, read a paper on spE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES, LIBRARIANS, AND EXPOSITIONS. 

This paper gave an account of an entirely 
new phase of the Association’s activities, 
namely—the exhibits prepared for the conven- 
tions of the American Bankers Association, 
the American Gas Association, Massachusetts 
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By Position and Sex 
Men Women Total 


pS ee re 20 16 36 
Commission workers. 1 24 25 
Chief librarians...... 182 557 739 
Heads of dept’s and 

branch librarians... 97 604 701 
Assistants ........... 16 357 373 
Library school in- 

structors .......... 3 32 35 
~ ® Foreign delegates are included. The list of 


names appears on p. 177. 


Affiliated Industries, and Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce. 

On Monday afternoon four outside speakers 
addressed the Association on THE NEED AND 
VALUE OF A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF 
INFORMATION. 

The various groups such as Newspaper, 
Financial, Technology, and Advertising held a 
number of interesting meetings. 

The second general session held on Tuesday 
was addressed by persons well known in the 
business world—Dr. J. W. Hayes, Crowell 
Publishing Company, Carl E. Milliken, Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, and Paul Cherington of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company. 

The newspaper group held a dinner meeting 
at the Penn Athletic Club on Wednesday 
evening at which Robert Hunt Lyman, editor 
of the World Almanac, spoke. 

The final session was a joint meeting with 
A.L.A. The League of Library Commissions, 
American Association of Law Libraries, and 
National Association of State Libraries were 
represented on the programs. 

Gertrupe D. Peterkin, Secretary. 
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By States, Canada, Foreign, and U. S. 


Dependencies 

0 ee 11 Maryland ....... 71 
Arizona ......... 2 Massachusetts ... 152 
Arkansas ....... 2 Michigan ....... 80 
California ....... 29 Minnesota ....... 31 
Colorado ........ 6 Mississippi ...... 3 
Connecticut ..... 36 Missouri ........ 24 
Delaware ....... 13 Montana ........ 1 
District of Colum- Nebraska ....... 19 

Pee 103 Nevada ......... 0 
a eee 8 New Hampshire.. 16 
MagOPGIA .......5; 13 New Jersey...... 184 
I asa. 0.6 +. csiew ne 1 New Mexico ... 0 
SE ae Seer 135 New York....... 469 
rere 45 North Carolina... 26 
re 28 North Dakota.... 3 
OS ee ee 123 
Kentucky ....... 14 Oklahoma ....... 8 
Louisiana ....... S GE osc ccacee 7 
TTS iis soaker 13 Pennsylvania . 301 
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Rhode Island 37 Washington ..... 4 
South Carolina... 5 West Virginia.... 7 
South Dakota.... 3 Wisconsin ....... 23 
Tennessee ....... 10 Wyoming ....... : 
re 13 Canada ......... 38 
CW a vcncndsd i ¢- Feesign ant U. 5. 
Vermont .......- 10 Dependencies +» 63 
Wee So... saee 20 - eee 2224 
By Libraries 
New York City Public Library.......... 63 
Philadelphia Free Library............... 62 
Brooklyn Public Library................ 54 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore.... 39 
Chicago Public Library................. 30 
Cleveland Public Library............... 29 
Detroit Public Library.............<s0- 25 
Atlantic City Free Public Library....... 22 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, Washington, D. C................. 22 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library............ 22 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.. 21 
Boston Public Library.................. 20 
Drexel Institute Library................ 20 
Columbia University Library............ 19 
Providence Public Library.............. 16 
Toronto (Ont., Canada) Public Library.. 15 
Indianapolis Public Library............. 14 
H. W. Wilson Company Library, New 
BORNE onssntonncsticcectedeneteck 14 
Newark Free Public Library............ 13 
Birmingham Public Library............. 10 
Cincinnati Public Library............... 9 
Los Angeles Public Library............. 9 
Pratt Institute Library... .........ss0000s 9 
Buffalo Public Library.................. 8 
University of Michigan Library......... 8 
St. Louts Public Library.............<:. 8 
New York State Library, Albany, N.Y... 8 
Trenton Free Public Library............ 8 
Minneapolis Public Library............. 7 
Louisville Free Public Library.......... 6 
Morristown Public Library............. ae 
Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library....... 6 
Yale University Library................ 6 
Worcester Public Library............... 6 
Evanston Public Library................ 5 
New Haven Public Library............. 5 
Omaha Public Library.................. 5 
University of Pennsylvania Library...... 5 
Princeton University Library............ 5 
St. Paul Public Library... ......22..s00- 5 


Wilmington Institute Free Library....... 5 
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Ithaca, 


E. M., head Catalog Dept. F. L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Backer, Mrs. John W., 3729 N. Road, Fair- 
mont, Baltimore, Md. 
Badcock, Mrs. Mabel A., gen. asst. Russell 
Sage Foundation L., N. Y. City. 
Bagley, Helen A., instructor, Drexel Inst. L. 


Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bailey, Arthur Low, In. Wilmington Inst. 
F. Wilmington, “bel. 
Batiey” " Catherine, Readers’ Adviser P. L., 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Bailey, Louis J., dir, Ind. State L. Dept., 
dianapolis, In d. 
Bailey, Thomas D., salesman, 


N. Y. City. 
Baillet, May E., In. F. P. L., Irvington, N. J. 
Baker, Adaline M., head catlgr. The Newberry 


s M., asst. In. Univ. of N. C. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Baker, Ethel G., asst. In. P. L., South Bend, 


I 
Baker, Mary Ellen, In. Univ. L., 
Knoxville, —" 


as wn! Mg .» rural organizer Ohio 
L., Columbus, Ohio. 
L. Dir. Minn. 


Baldwin, Clara F., 

Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
Baldwin, Laota, act. In. P. L., Newton, Iowa. 
Baldwin, Mary V., 


In. High Sch. L., Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


Baldwin, Emma V., Denville, N. J. 
~~ genes Winifred, Grosvenor L., 


a’. 


In- 


Library Bur., 


of Tenn. 
State 
Dept. of 


Buffalo, 


5 


= 
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Bancroft, Anna M., Soup. The Bancroft Mem. 
L., Hopedale, Mas. 
Bancroft, Priscilla, .. L., Proctor, Vt. 
Bandfield, Edna J., In, %. L., Portland, Mich. 
Bangs, Miss H. B., P. L., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Barber, Edith L., in. Carnegie P. L., Turners 
Falls, Mass. 
Barber, Marian L., Wahpeton, N. D. 
Barickman, Mrs. Rena M., In. P. L., Joliet, Ill. 
Barkdoll, Lillian W., ref. "In. Washington Co. 
F. L., Hagerstown, _ =) 
Barker, Alta M., In. F. P. L., Montclair, N. J. 
Barker, Annie H., RA 0. 
Barker, E. Elizabeth, in, Harmanus Bleeker 
Br. P. L., Albany, N. Y. 
, Eleanor M., In. Norman Rogers High 
ch. L., Newport, R. L 
Barker, Tommie D., In. and dir. L. Sch., Car- 
negie L., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barmby, Mary, In. Alameda County F. L., 
Oakland, Calif. 
Barnard, Elizabeth, art ref. In. P. L., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
Barnes, Grace, In. Univ. of Md. L., College 
Park, Md. 
Barnes, Helen Virginia, catlgr. P. L. of D.C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Barnett, Claribel Ruth, In. U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. L., Washington, ma. S 
Barnstead, Winnifred G., chief Catalog Div. 
P. L., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Barr, Annie seonere in. P. L., Lewiston, Me. 
Barrette, Lydia M L., Mason City, Ia. 


Barrow, A. Mab el, “= PRR. Br. P. L., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Barrow, Miss Trotman C., child. = Pp. L., 


280 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Barry, Florence M., In. P. L., Forest Park Th. 
Barry, Kathleen E., vice pres. Chivers Book 
7 Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 


Bartholomew, Mrs. Miles C., 36 Highland Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bartholomew, Ruth, 36 Highland Ave., 
falo, N. Y. 

Bartlett, Sarah R., In. F. P. L., Concord, Mass. 

“a Selma, asst. F. P. L., Marshfield, 


s. 

Bascom, Elva Liseiie, instructor Carnegie L. 
Sch., Pittsburgh, 

Batchelder, Fen Marshall High Sch. Br. P. 


Buf- 


Cc 
Batchelder, eMildred L., supervisor Work with 
Child. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 
Bates, Helen c., - In. P. L., Detroit, Mich. 
Battle, Mrs. Nell G., In. Thos. "Hackney Bras- 
well Mem. L. Rocky Mount, 
Baxter, Anna M., In. Cravath, Henderson & 
de Gersdorff, 52 William St., N. Y. City. 
Baxter, Charlies N., - James Blackstone 
Mem, L., Branford, Con 
Baxter, Elizabeth H., In. ‘Haskins & Sells L., 
N. Y._ City. 

Bayer, Edna E., In. Jefferson Jr. High Sch. L., 
Rochester, %. 

Beal, Constance, catlgr. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion L., N. Y. City. 

Beal, H. Marjorie. asst. to Supervisor of 
Schools, N. Y¥. State Univ., Albany, N. 

Bean, Donald z. Library Bureau, 214 w. 
Monroe wi Chicago, Ill. 

Bean, Ruth A., supervisor of Branches P. L., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Beardwood, Jane, Oxford Univ. 
can — Y. Cit 

Beatty, M 
Ohio. 


Press Ameri- 
. y- 
. Irene, asst. P. L., East Cleveland, 


Beck, Katherine, asst. L. of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D q 

Becker, Mildred C., asst. Circ. Dept. P. L, 
Gary, Ind. 

Beckler, Martha C., asst. P. L., Auburn, Me. 

we. Sarah P., In. P. L., West Chester, 


Beetle, Clara, acting head Catalog Dept. Car- 
negie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Belden, Charles F. D., dir. P. L., Boston 17, 
Mass. 


Belfen. Mrs. Charles F. D., c/o P. L., Boston, 


ass. 

Bell, Katherine S., supt. of Cire. P. L., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

Bement, Constance, dir. Extension Div 


State L., Lansing, Mich. 
Alice 


. Mich. 
In. P. L., Bridgeton, 


— pamothy, In. Hampton Inst. L., Hamp- 

on 

Bench, Carrie, catlgr. P. as Dayton, Ohio. 

Bennett, Norma B., In. P. | ae Madison, N. J. 

Benson, Rachel Theresa, In. Horace oe 
oo Teachers’ Coll. L. Columbia Univ., N. Y. 

y. 

Berard, Margaret Anna, asst. In. Carnegie 
P L. Turners Falls, Mass. 

Bergen, Esther Lou, head “catlgr. Univ. of 
Tenn. L., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bergman, Gertrude, gen, asst. Albertson P. L., 
Orlando, Fla. 


R i. Helen, In. Cambria F. L., Johns- 
a. 
Caroline, 


Bemis, R., asst. 
N. J. 


chief Accession Dept. 
. La, cago. 
Betterly, Helen G., child. In. Osterhout F. L., 


ilkes-Barre, 
Mich, State Coll. L., 


Beuck, Paula, catlgr. Pp. L., Davenport, Iowa. 

Bevier, Elisabeth R., sch. representative Har- 
eat Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Bible. Alice M., In. Westfield High Sch. L., 
Westfield, N. J. 

Bickel, Clara K., P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

stony "Del C., desk asst. P. L., Wilming- 


Biggs, Alice B., Jr., clerk and head Dept. of 
edagogy, Baltimore, Md. 
Billingsley, Mary P. ‘o Federal Reserve Bk. 


L., Kansas City, 
child. In. Wissahickon 


() 
— $e aret J., 
F. hiladelphia, Pa. 
Birch, Emily M., stud. past Institute Sch. 
of Science, a ys N. 
ae ay Harriet Watton Senior High 
Sch. 14ist & Brook Ave., N. Y. City 
Biscoe, UWwalter Stanley, sr. In. Catalog Dept. 
N. State L., Albany, N. 
Bishop, Laura V., In. Br. 20 Enoch Pratt F. 
Hamilton, Baltimore, Md. 
aS... W. W., In. Univ. of Mich. L., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Dorothy M., McGill Univ. L., Mon- 

treal, P. Q. Canada. 

Black, Miss M. J. L., in. P. L., Fort William, 
Ont., Canada. 

Blair, Ruth, state historian Ga. Dept. of 
Archives and History, Atlanta, Ga. 

Blaisdell, Frank C., chief Issue’ Dept. P. L., 
Boston, Mass, 


ym Linn R., head catigr. Princeton 


Univ. Princeton, N. 
mR “Mrs. Mildred Goodnow, sr. asst. 
P. L., ’ Passaic, 


N. J. 
Bleecker, Miss A O., F. Elizabeth, N. 


L., 
Blessing, =. Reed, 4 Naval War Coil: 
.. New , R. 
Bliss, . % E., 1. College of City of New 
ork, 


eee P. chief Exten. Div. State 

Harrisburg, 

Blodgett, Helen M., In. P. L., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Blue, Thomas F., head Colored Dept. F. P. L., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Blunt, Florence T., asst. prof. L. Science Sim- 
mons Coll. * Sch., Boston, Mass. 

Bogert, Julia T., P. » ee sotusaen, N. J. 


~~" Sarah C. N., asst. secy A. L. A., Chi- 
Boies. Fannie C., In. Saratoga Br. P. L., 
Brooklyn Y. 


Boineman, "Helen x. 


catlgr. Bryn Mawr Coll. 
L., Bryn Mawr, 
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Bolander, L. H., asst. In. U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy L., Annapolis, Md. 

Bolton, Lora E., Geneva, Neb. 

Bomberger, Helen A., Wm. McCann L., Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

Bonsall, Anna S., asst. In. E, F. Houghton & 
Co. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Booth, Mary J., In. Eastern Ill. State Teachers’ 
Coll Charleston, Ill 
Borden Fanny, ref. In., Vassar Coll. L., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Beszesen, Lilly M. E., In. P. L., La Crosse, 
s. 
Bosch, Sadie M., child. In. F. P. L., Montclair, 
Bostwick, Arthur Elmore, In. P. L., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Bostwick, Mrs. Arthur Elmore, 4464 Maryland 
Ave., St. Loui: 


uis, Mo. 
—-'& pounenes, ecatigr. Lincoln L., Spring- 
eld, 


Bouson, Charlotte Roberts, child. In. Had- 
dington Br. F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bousquet, J. A., Springfield, Mass. 


Bowerman, George F., In. P. L. of District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Bowker, R. R., ed. Library Journal, 62 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. City. 

ea Mrs. R. R., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 

Bowler, Inez, asst. In. Univ. of Me. L., Orono, 

e. 
Bowman, In. P. L., Plainfield, 
Boyd, Elmar T., In. P. L., Bangor, Me. 


Boyd, Emma K., In. in charge Concord Br. 
P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Florence M., 


Boyer, Emma M., Statistical Dept., Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Boyle, Gertrude M., catlgr. P. L., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

1 > Anna L., catigr. Lancaster Theol. 
Sem , Lancaster, Pa. 

Bradford, " Ernestine E., P. L., Indianapolis, 

Bradley, Helen M., Vineland, N. J. 

Bradley, Miss N. A., 226 W. President St., 


Savannah, Ga. 
Bradley, Vere P., asst. Bushwick Br. P. L., 


Brooklyn, 

Brame, RS Juv. Dept. P. L., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Brand, is B., stud. Pratt. Inst. L. Sch., 
Brooklyn, N % a 

noes, G. A., The Frontier Press Co., Buf- 
alo, N. 

Brewer, Margaret E., In. Jr. High Sch. L., 
Cleveland d, Ohio. 

Brewitt, Mrs. Theodora R., In. P. L., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Bridgford, Mrs. A. G., trus. Carnegie L., 
Aledo, Ill. 


Bridgwater, Dorothy W., catlgr. Yale Univ. 
L., New Haven, Conn. 

Briggs, Walter B., asst. In. Harvard Coll. L., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Brigham, Herbert Olin, In. R. I. State L., 
Providence, R. L. 

Brigham, Mrs. Herbert Olin, c/o R. L State L., 
Providence, R. 

Brigham, Johnson, In. Iowa State L., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Brigham, Mrs. Johnson, 611 Franklin Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Brinckerhoff, Mrs. La Tourette, Beacon, N. Y. 

Brinkman, Edith, In. The Barnwell L. Cen- 
tral High Sch., "Broad & Green St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Brinton, Margaret, In. 
Rochester, Minn. 

Briscoe, Mrs. Ruth Lee, 
land L., Baltimore, Md. 

oa ‘Ann E., sr. asst. F. P. L., Trenton, 


Mayo Clinic L., 


In. Univ. of Mary- 


Bronk, Isabelle, Drexel Inst. Sch. of L. Science, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bronson, Victoria, In. 


Lucas 
Maumee, Ohio. 


County L., 
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Brookes, Marie L., In. Walker Br. P. L.,, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Brooks, Maud D., In. P. L., Olean, N. Y. 

Brotherton, Josephine H., asst. Bay Ridge 


High Sch. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brotherton, Nina C., prin. Carnegie L. Sch., 
Pittsburgh, . 
Broughton, Carrie L., In. N. C. State L., 
Raleigh, Cc. 


es ot? Anne Van Ness, In. P. L., San- 

ord, 

Brown, Charles Harvey, In. Iowa State Coll. 
L., Ames, Iowa. 

Brown, C. R., vice pres. The Carswell Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Brown, Dorothy, Loan Desk, Enoch Pratt F. 
L., Baltimore, Md. 

Brown, awe A R., Passyunk Br. F. L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, Ethel S., Central Br. Y. M. C. A. L., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Brown, Flora, asst. dir. The Library Survey, 
1106 Union Blvd. ., St. Louis, oO. 
Brown, George Dobbin, list asst. In. Enoch 


Pratt L., Baltimore, Md. 
Brown, Gertrude E., asst. Cire. Dept. P. L., 
Providence, R. I. 
Brown, Helen H., catigr. P. L., Racine, Wis. 
Brown, Henry John, book dealer B. F. Stevens 
& Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq., London, me. 
Brown, Jane H., In. Atlantic County L., May’s 
Landing, N. J. 
Brown, Jasper L., In. High Sch. L., Highland 
Park, Detroit, Mich 
Brown, Josephine B., ref. asst. P. L., Warren, 


hio 
L. Lindsey, In. Silas Bronson L., 


Brown, 
L., Norfolk, Va. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Brown, Mary C., asst. P. 
In. Camden County F. 


Brown, Mildred G., L., 
Haddonfield, N. J. 

Brown, Pauline, In. Morrison R. Waite High 
Sch. L., Toledo, Ohio. 

Brown, Raymond N., asst. og neering So- 
cieties L., 29 W. 39th St., ity. 

Brown, Walter L., In. P — ‘Botsle. N. 
Brown, Zaidee, ed. Lantern Lists H. w. wil. 
son Co., 958 University Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prowne, Nina E., 44 Pinckney St., Boston, 


Mass. 

Brownell, Lena V., head Catalog Dept., L. 
Assn., Portland Ore. 

Browning, Earl wW., In. P. L., Peoria, Ill. 

Bruckner, Bertha, jr. asst. Koscuiszko Pk. Br. 
P. L., Chicago. 

Brumbaugh, Barbara, information asst. Enoch 
Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. 

Brumbaugh, Olive, In. The Albertson P. L., 
Orlando, Fila. 

Brustman, Charles E., peqestgrtes Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. City. 

mayest. Jessie M., In. F. P. , Dow ners Grove, 


Bubb, M. Ethel, supervisor Work with Sch. 
P. L. District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
— Anna B., Mark Skinner L., Manchester, 


t. 

-. Mrs. C. R., 5025 Knox St., Germantown, 
a. 

- ° ~~ Hesper M., br. In. P. L., Akron, 


Buckley, Dorothy E., ref. Osterhout 
F. L., ilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Buckley, Pierce E., custodian P. L., Boston, 
ass 
Bucknam, Edith Phoebe, instructor Pratt Inst. 
Sch. of Library Science, Brooklyn, » i 
Budd, Sarah R., vice-chairman N. J. L. 
Comm. and chairman Burlington County ae 
212 High St., Mt. Holly, N. J. 
ar, Mrs. ‘Helen, sr. asst. St. George Br. 
L., N. Y. City. 
Bulia. ales T. H., In. Republic Iron and Steel 
Co. L., Youngstown, Ohio 
Bullock, Waller Irene, head ° Adult Lend. Dept. 
ee L., F te ate es 2 a. 
FP. St. Joseph, Mo. 


Bundy, rving R 
——. Fannie i. g* x L. Assn., Montrose, 
a. 


asst. 
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Bunting: 7 pice, supt. Inter Br. Loan Div. P. 
ity. 
tionk, “seed Lord, In. P. L., Portland, 


Maine. 
Burdick, Frances G., In. Thos. Jefferson High 
L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bouditt. Margery, In. Noah Webster Mem. Br. 
P. L., West Hartford, Conn. 
Burk, F. Rosabella, asst. American Baptist 
Hist. Soc. L., Chester, Pa. 


Burke, Mary E., F. P. L., Worcester, Mass. 
Burling, Pag ~ A., asst. Reading Courses 
A. L. Chicago. 


Burnet, Martha A., In. F. P. L., Dover, N. J. 
Burnett, Marguerite, ln. Federal Reserve Bank 


é it 
Burnham, Alice E., head Cire. Dept. L. of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


Burnham, Mary, ed. Cumulative Book Index 
Yr ci Wilson Co., 958 University Ave., 

N. 

Burns, ether Helen, In.-catlgr. Leg. Ref. 


Dept. Ohio State L., Columbus, Ohio. 
Bence, Frances E., child. In. P. L., Detroit, 
Mi 


ch. 

Burrage, Elizabeth, In. Administration L. of 
the Sch. Comm. of City of Boston, Boston, 
Mass. 

Burrell, Hon. Martin, 
Canada, Ottawa, Ont., 

Burrell, B. 
Coll. 


representing Govt. oi 
Canada. 
Jeannette, head catigr. N. C. State 
Burrows, F. P. ; Ruther- 
ford, 


of Agr. L., Raleigh, 
> saageed a, i. 
Burwash, Mary G., asst. In. Agric. L. Univ. of 
lll., Urbana, Ill. 
Butcher, Elizabeth, In. George L. Pease Mem. 


L., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Butler, Helen L., In. Lindblom High Sch. Br. 


Chicago. 
Butterworth, Marion C., asst. P. L., Passaic, 
N. J. 
Button, Henry, P. L., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Button Mrs. Henry, c/o Public Library, 


Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Buxton, Helen L., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cady, Francis E., in chge. 
Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cwes,, Gane Ss, principal Music and Art 

s Angeles, a 
Lakewood, 


pt. 
caidwen, Hazel G., asst. In. P. L., 
se a E., sec’y to asst. In. P. L., Brook- 
Callahan, Lillian, In. John A. Howe Br. P. L., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Calland, Jessie E., sr. 
L., Trenton, N. J. 


asst. Loan Desk P. L., 


Nela Research 


asst. Cire. Dept. F. P. 


Cameron, Mrs. Caroline, In. Child Dept. P. L., 
St. Catherine’s, Ont., Canada. 

pepe. Jean E., 1083 Western Ave., Albany, 

Cameron, Mary H., In. Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 
L., 2012 W. 98rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Campbell, Catharine, catigr. Law L. Univ. of 


Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Campbell, - Maud, In. Jones Memorial L., 


Lynchbur Va 
caosen, Juliette E., child. In. P. L., Butler, 
Campbell, I. Charlotte, chief Per. Div. P. L., 
St. Paul, 
Canfield, Vivian L., supervisor of Br’s. P. L., 


Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
oe Ss aly L., chief Acquisition Div. P. L., 


Cantril “Mr, J. C., In. Ky. State L., Frank- 
fort, y 

Carleton, Helen Frances, In. Lucius Beebe 
Mem. L., renee Mass. 

Carley, Ethel, P. L., Sharon, Pa. 


Carlson, Rena a In. "High School for Girls’ 
L., Reading, Pa. 

Carnahan, Lina W., head catlgr. Geological 
Survey Library, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Carothers, Wilhelmina E., instructor Carnegie 
L. Sch., Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Carpenter, Mary F., 


chge. Circulation Eco- 
nomics L., U. S ‘ 
D. C. 


. Dept. Agric., Washington, 


Carr, Henry J., P. L., Scranton, Pa. 

Carr, Mrs. , J., ex-in., 919 Vine St., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Carroll, a W., pres. Universal Pub - 
dicate, 23rd & Allegheny, Philadelphia, ~ 3 

Carson, Josephine B., = mr age Brown 
Boveri ~ Co head! Camden, N. J. 

Carter, Julia F., China. Dept. F. P. L., 


New Haven, Con 

Carter, Lillian Yl ‘chief catigr. P. L., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Carter, Mrs. Maud R., J. State Normal Sch. 
L., Spearfish, S. Dak 

Carver, Eleanor, In. F. P L., Sharon, Pa. 

Casamajor, Mary, National Health L., 370 
Seventh Ave., N. BS Cit 

Case, Flora M., In. P. L., a Porte, Ind. 


Castle, Carol M., Br ton Br. PP. L.: 
Rochester, NY. -_ 


Cees Sonar “In. St. Joseph Academy L., 
t. Pau 


Cavanagh, tiene L., secy to In. P. L. of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Cavanagh, Marie C., child. In. John Wan- 
amaker Br. F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cagenaeah, Eleanor S., In. . os Statistics 


o. L., 47 West St., ty 
Cawley, Reba S., ist asst. Catalo Dept. 
Princeton Univ. y Princeton, N. 
Cecilia, Sister Marie, In. Coll. of St. Catherine 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Cessna, Rachel Mary, asst. Grinnell Coll. L., 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


Chamberlain, E. W., Grolier Society, Cleveland, 
oO. 
Vesta Westover, 1434 Astor St., 


Channon, 
Chicago, 

Chapin, Mrs. Evva Thurston, director School 
and Library Service, red Society Pub. 
Co., 2 W. 45th St., N. ga 

Chapman, Claire, child. = S Norfolk, Va. 

Cosgenem, Lila May, dir. P. , Birmingham, 

a. 
=e —. Catherine M., P. L., Ellwood 

Charies, Gornelia S., supervisor Stations and 
High Sch. *h L. of District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. 

Charlton, Alice, indexer Internat’l Index H. W. 
Wilson Co., 958 University Ave., N. Y. City. 

Chase, Frank H. ., ref. In. Boston, Mass. 

Chase Jessie C., information asst. P. , De- 
troit, Mich. 

Chase, Mildred F., asst. child. In. P. L. Provi- 
dence, R 


Chatten, Mrs. D. C., In. P. L, Pennington, 


Chatterton, Mrs. F. D., In. Bixby Mem. L., 
Vergennes, Vt. 
Cheney, Edith, stud. Drexel Inst. L. Sch., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chenoweth, Mrs. Arthur S., 
Library Comm., 
Point, N. J. 
Chew, Clara, In. Technical L., Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md. 
Chiappe, Victoria, P. L., Chicago 
Chichester, Paietite M., reviser Preparation Div. 


P. L., 

Childs, Fanny R., Art Dept. City L. Assn., 
Springfield, Mass. 

hilds, James B., chief Documents Div. L. of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Chrissinger, Nellie C., Ist asst. Washington 
Co. F. Bee Hagerstown, Md, 

Christopher, Katharine M., In. Julia Richman 
High Sch. L., 67th St. & Second Ave., N. Y. 

Cladek, Mrs. W. E., trus. P. L., Rahway, N. J. 

Claflin, Alta B., In. Federal Reserve Bank L., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Claflin, Elizabeth, class. and catigr. Coll. for 
Women L., Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Clark, Barret H., representing Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th St., N. City. 


chairman County 
Atlantic Co. L., Somers 
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Clark, Charles W., 235 W. 23rd St., Y. City 

Clark, Charlotte 'H., asst. to Dir. ." Child. 
Work P. L. of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, < _o., 


Clark, Hazel C., 1 Se Be Gesen, City, N. J. 
Clark, Letitia B. oy High Sch. L., Greens- 
burg, Pa. 
a Margaret M., catigr. Princeton Univ. 
Princeton, N. J. 
ciark: ary A., In. Bayonne High Sch. L., 


ae N. J. 

Clark, Theodora Arnold, catlgr. N. H. State 
L., Concord, N. H. 

Clark, Viarda, asst. In. P. L., Racine, Wis. 

Clarke, Elizabeth Porter, In’ The Greenwich 
L., Greenwich, Conn. 

Clarke, Ses. E., In. Employers’ Assn. of De- 
troit L., Detroit, Mich 

Clarke, Mary E., sr. asst. Epiphany Br. P. L., 
N. ¥. City. 


Cleavinger, ye S., In. P. L., Saginaw, Mich. 

— — Business Br. P. L., Indiana- 
po s, 

Clement, Caroline B., asst. In. City L., Man- 
chester, . 

Clement, Ina, Municipal Ref. L., N. 
Clifford, William, In. 
Art L., N. ¥ City 
Cobb, Mary E., In. ‘State College for Teachers’ 
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L., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hutchins, Margaret, ref. In. and lecturer Gen. 
Ref., Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana, Ill. 
Hutchinson, Susan A., In. and curator of 
prints Brooklyn Museum L., East Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. 
Hyde, Mary Elizabeth, assoc. prof. L. Science, 
Simmons Coll. L. Sch., Boston, Mass. 
Hyer, Margaret, catlgr. So. Methodist Univ. 


» Dallas, Tex. 

Hymans, Ella M., curator Rare Books, Univ. 
of Mich. L., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyson, M. Vera, br. In. Enoch Pratt F. L, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ingham, Roena A., In. P. L., Lakewood, Ohio. 

—- ‘May, In. Tech. High Sch, L., Omaha, 

eb. 


Ingram, Mrs. E. S., Dumont, N. J. 
Inness, Mabel, In. A. K. Smiley P. L., Red- 


lands, Calif. 

Ireland, May A., child. dept., Locke St. Br. P. 
L., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Isphording, Alice Louise, In. Norwood Br. P. 
L., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jackson, Dorothy M., 

Jackson, M. H., supervisor Sch. L’s., Dept. of 
Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Jackson, Margaret, In. P. Sas Chatham, N. J. 
L., Schenectady, N. 

Jacobs, ge ety catler. Bur. of Agric. 

. Dept. of Agric., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Jacobus, Lydia M., 

James, Hattie S., In. Lane P. L., Hamilton, 

h 

Jannenga, Wm. M., trus. P. L., Cicero, Ill. 
F. L., Bellona Ave., Govans, Baltimore, Md. 

Jedermann, Ruth Marie, asst. Art Dept., P. 

Jefferis, Laura C., acting In. Parkland Br. P. 
L., Louisville, Ky 


asst. P. L., Syracuse, 


Jacob, William F., In. General Elec. Co. Main 
Economics, U. 
In. Federal Reserve Bank 
L., Richmond, Va. 
Janney, Margaret N., In. Br. 22, Enoch Pratt 
L., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jenkins, Emma M., child. In. P. L., West- 
mount, P. Q., Canada. 

Jenkins F. W., In. Russell Sage Foundation 
L., 130 E. 22nd St., N. Y. City. 


Jenkins, Mrs. Gertrude I., prin. asst. Henry E. 
Legler Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Jenkins, Herbert F., ed dir. ae Brown and 
Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 

Jenkinson, Tess pres. Bd. of fren. ¥. P. te 
Newark, N. J. 


Jennings, Anna V., In. 08 State Teachers 
Coll. L., magteey, peer 
Jennings, J. > 2. ; Seattle, Wash. 


Jerome, Ey H., oo Standard L. Dept., 
Enoch Pratt F. L. Baltimore, Md. 
——. Osie H., Lothrop Br. P. L., Detroit, 


Jewett, Alice L., P. L., Larchmont, N. Y. 
Joeckel, C. B., * ?. L., Berkeley, Calif. 
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Johansen, Sera, representing Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
John, Edith H., consulting In. . x tension 

Div., Pa. State L. RS i we. Pa. 
Johnson, Agnes V., L., Chisholm, Minn. 
Johnson, Mrs. Belle H * ig and inspector 

of L’s., Conn. P. L. Committee, Hartford, 

Conn 
PY. . a Mrs. Ben W., P. L., seen, Ohio. 
Johnson, Catherine Ean ref. asst. P. L., Gary, 

Ind. 


alae, Dorothy B., asst. Open Shelf Room, 
P. L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Johnson Ernest L., In. Logan Park Br. P. 

L., Minneapolis, Minn 

Johnson, Martha L., 44 'N. Oak St., Mt. Car- 

mel, 

Johnson, Naomi, office sec’y P. Library Ad- 
visory Commission, 530 N. Charles St., Bal- 
timore, 3 

Johnson, Roxana G., classifier Ohio Univ. L., 
Athens, Ohio. 

or a —< Fraly, 2nd asst. In. N. J. L. 
Com., N. State House, Trenton, N. J. 

Johnston, Richard Holland, In, Bureau of Rail- 
wa a, L., Transportation > a” 
17th & H Sts., W., Washington, D. 

Jonaa, Frieda, $92" ‘Scranton Ave. a a 


Jones, Alice M., In. Hamilton Township L., 
Hamilton Square, N. J. 

Jones, E. Kathleen, gen. sec’y Mass. Div. 
of P. L., Dept. of Education, 212 State 
ei Boston, Mass. 

Jones, E Louise, field sec’y Mass. Div. of P. L., 
Dept. of Education, Boston, Mass. 

7% F. Edith, 1st asst., Kingsessing Br. F. 

, Philadelphia, Pa. 

pee, F. M., trus. Wilmington Inst. F. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Jones, Florence L., chief Ref. Dept., P. L., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jones, Gardner Maynard, In. P. L., Salem, 


Mass. 
Jones, Gladys T., Cedar Crest Coll. L., Allen- 
own, 


a. 

Jones, Hannah M., in. Friends F. L., German- 
town, Pa. 

Jones, Louise B. prin. Sch. Dept., P. L., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

a. Perrie, hospital In. P. L., St. Paul, 

nn. 

Jordan, Alice M., supervisor Work with Child. 
P. it Boston, Mass 

“ae. Lois M., chief Ord. Dept., P. L., Min- 

lis, Minn. 

Saeen ans, Marie A., asst. Music and Drama 
Dept. P. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Joslyn, Hazel E., classifier City L., Man- 
chester, N. H. 

i me Lloyd W., vice In. P. L., Buffalo, 


Kaiser, John B., 
City, Iowa. 
pes, Charles R., pres. Board Trus. P. L., 
anston, Ill. 
Kappes, Mrs. Charles R., og - 
Kaufman, Annie S., Chiid. Work, P. , Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Kavanagh, Anna L., Catalog Dept. P. L., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Kavanaugh, Frank ~ asst. In. 
State L., Frankfort, Ky. 
Kayser, Jeannette Irvington-on- Hudson, N. Y. 
Kearns, Alice M. V., asst. circ. Administration, 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Keating, Anne C., In., Ohio Univ. L., Athens, 
Ohio. 


In. Univ. of Iowa L., Iowa 


Kentucky 


7. M, Louise, asst. In. P. L., Scranton, 
Coster, Helen R., In. P. L., Cleveland Heights, 


aloe, Mrs. George M., (Frances Kaercher) 
1546 Mahantongo St., ’ Pottsville, Pa. 
Keith, Effie A., asst. in. Northwestern Univ. 
, Evanston, Il. 
Kellar age -*, head Circ. Dept., Northwest- 
ern Univ , Evanston, Ml. 
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Keller, Louise, In. Independence Bureau L., 
137 ’s. Fifth’ St., Philadelphia. 
Kelley, Martha, School Work P. L., N. Y. 


ty 

Kelley, Virginia L., circ. asst. P. L. District of 
Columbia Washington, D. 

Kellogg, Theodora, In., Seymour L., Auburn, 

Kelly, Frances H., head pegs. Work with Sch., 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kelso. es B., In. in chge., Manayunk Br. 
F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kemp, Anna Mary, Bethany Coll. L., Beth- 
any, . 


Vi 
maenety. Anna Clark, In. P. Sch. L., Hudson, 


Kennedy, Kathleen A., In. P. L., Wellesley, 
Mass 


Kennedy, Robert, In. Univ. of S. Cc. L., 
Columbia, S. C. 
Keogh, Andrew, In. Yale Univ. L, New 


Haven, Conn. 
Keppel, ’F. P., Carnegie Corporation, N. Y. 


mg “Mrs. Muriel, In. Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Kerr, =. Bessie ‘Warner, asst. P. L., Chico- 
pee, Mass. 
Kerr, he - 3 H., In. Pomona Coll. L., Clare- 

mont, Cal 
Kerr, Mrs. Willis, 470 W. Seventh St., Clare- 
mont, Calif. 


Ketchum, Leah E., ref. In. F. P. L., Trenton, 


N 
ore, V. Isabelle, chief Ord. Dept., 


Univ. of 
a. iE... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keys, W. 

Kisht, Adelaide “4 industrial In. Metropoli- 
tan Life Ins. oe. L., N. Y. City. 

Kime, Mary G., In. P. and Sch. L., Kane, 


Pa. 

King, Effalene i. head Art Dept. City L., 
Springfield, Mass. 

King, Elizabeth M., Catalog Dept. P. L., 
Chicago. 

King, Hazel F., catlgr. P. L., Salem, Mass. 

King, L. Valeta, In. Great Neck L., Great 
Neck, L, N. Y. 

King, ‘Margaret I, In. Kentucky Univ. L., 
Lexington, Ky. 


King, Marietta, In. Van Wyck Br. P. L., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Kingman, Marion C., In. Tyler St. Br. P. L., 
Boston, Mass. 

Kingsbury, Gertrude H., asst. N. Y. State L.. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Kingsley, Dena M., catigr. Div. of Documents, 
L. of Congress, "Washington, D. 

Kinne, Emma Elizabeth, asst. In. and head 
catler. Univ. of Pittsburgh L., Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Kinney, Sarah D., in chge. Business L.’s Div., 
Kardex-Rand Sales Co., N. City. 

Kinsman, Annis Louise, P. L., ‘Detroit, Mich. 

Kirk, Mar uerite, head Sch. and Child Dept. 
F. L., Newark, N. 

Kirkland, Marian P., in. Cary Memorial L., 
Lexington, Mass. 

eC Virginia, Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd 


y. 
Kirwin, Helen A., catlgr. P. L., N. Y. City. 
Kistler, Ellen D., head catler’s’ asst. P. L., 
Milwaukee Wi 


s. 

Klaren, J. H., head Map Div. F. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Kline, Josiah W., law In. Pa. State L., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Klingelsmith, Mrs. M. C., In. Biddle Law L., 
Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa 


Klingholz, Johanna, In. Flint Senior High Sch, 
L., Flint, Mich. 


Knapp, Elisabeth, chief Child. Dept., P. L., 
Detroit, Mich. 


en, Marion A., ed. Book Review Digest 
Wilson Co., 958 University Ave., 
N. Y. City. 


Knight, Ruth E., asst. Br. Ln. Osterhout F. 
., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


Kniss, Bonnie, prin. asst. Publications Dept. 
Pp. L Chicago. 


7? 
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Morristown L., Morris- 


Knode, Maude, asst. 


town, N. J. 
—, _—a. In. P. L., Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, 

Pm. Mong Leah M., sec’y to In. F. P. L., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Knox, Helen E., asst. Art Dept., City L., 


Springfield, Mass 


Koch, T. W., In. Northwestern Univ. L., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Kohl, Dorothy K., In. High Sch. L., Wake- 
field, Mass. 

Kohr, 


Walter R., Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
381 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


Koopman, Harry ‘Lyman, In. Brown Univ. i. 
Providence, R. I. 

Koos, Lottie E., In. F. L., Foxburg, Pa. 

——., agree Boris, div. chief. Catalog 
Dept., Chicago. 

mR So asst. In. Mellon Inst. 
of Industrial Research L., Thackeray and 
O’Hara Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Kottman, Anna T., The New York Times 
Index, N. Y. City. 

Krause, Louise B., In. H. M. Byllesby and Co. 
L., Chicago. 


Krug, Henry, Jr., pres. P. L., St. Louis, Mo. 
a — In. Jewish Peoples Inst. Br. P. L., 
ag 
La Chappell, Flo, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
LaMonte, Anna L., 


In. Wyoming State L., 


pres. Bd. of Trus., P. L., 
Bound Brook, N. J 


LaMonte, Geo. M., chairman P. L. Comm. of 
State of New Jersey, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Lacey, Annis, In. Hillside Center Br. P. L., 

Endicott, N. Y. 
Lacy, Mary G., In. Bureau of Agr., Economics 
U. S. Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C 


—, — Celia, In. High Sch. L., Fargo, 

. Dak. 

Lamb, Louise, sr. asst. P. L., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lamberton, Dorothy D., child. In. P. L., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Lamont, Nancy M., In. Howland Circulating 
L., Beacon, ‘ie # 

Landon, Mrs. Linda E., In. Michigan State 


College of Agric. and Applied Science L., 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Lane, Mrs. Ruth M., In. Lake Placid Club L., 
Essex County, N. 


Lang, Marion E., ref. ‘In. Ft. Washington Br. 
P. N. Y City 
Lang, “Nan eeesiiten, child. In. Wilmington 


Inst. F. L., Wilmington, Del. 
i —— E., catligr. Circ. 
Langdon, Grace T., manager Cafeteria P. L., 


Dest., FP. L., 


Langton, Mabel F., 
L., Maplewood, N. 
Lanning, Catherine M., supt. Story Telling and 
Club Work, F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lansden, Effie A., In. P. L., Cairo, Ill. 
Lansing, Pauline D., head Ord. Dept., P. L., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
High Sch. L., Swarth- 


Larkin, Ann Sayers, In. 
more, Pa. 
Laskey, Julia H., chief Catalog Div., P. L. of 
the Dist. of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
Lathrop Olive C., In. Detroit Bar Assoc. L., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Lauman, Caroline, In. P. L., Sewickley, Pa. 

Law, Marie Hamilton, vice dir. Drexel Inst. 
Sch. of L. Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawn, Helen C., asst. So. Phila. Br. F. L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laws, Helen Moore, catlgr. Wellesley College 
L., Wellesley Mass. 

Lawson, Gilman, head Child. Dept., 
Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. 

Lawson, Mildred H., In. High Sch. L., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Le Fevre, Alice Louise, In. West Commerce 
H. Sch. L., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Le Fevre, Helena Smedes, In. Thrall L., Mid- 

dletown, N. Y. 


. Maplewood Township 


Enoch 
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Russell, 2024 F St, 

Leach, Howard Seavoy, In. Lehigh Univ. L., 
Bethlehem, Pa, 

or, Mrs. Eleanor E., 
P. Cleveland, Ohio. 

sade Bie Putnams, N. Y. City. 

Lee, George "Winthrop, In. Stone and Webster 
Inc. L., Boston, Mass. 
Lee, Mrs. oe Burchett, child. In. Kingses- 
sing Br. F. Philadelphia, ra. 
Leech, Charictie é., head Cire. Dept., F. P. 
L., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Leister, Mrs. Martha Coplin, chief Dept. of P, 
Documents, F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leland, Lillian B., supervisor of Periodicals 
Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Leonard, Grace Fisher, ». Providence Athe- 
naeum, Providence, R 

Leonard, Lucy M., 5418 ; am Ave., Chi- 


cago. 
In. Hudson Park Br. P. L., 


Leonard, Mary A., 
N. Y. City 

Leonard May B., asst. In. and catlgr. Morris- 
town Morristown, a Oe 

Lester, Clarence B., sec’y Wis. Free Library 
Comm., Madison, Wis. 

Letherman, Dorothy, ord. In. P. L., Gary, 
nd. 

Levin, Nathan R., asst. In. P. L., Chicago. 

Lewis, Frank G., In. aoe Theological Sem- 
inary L., Chester 

Lewis, Janet <<. we “ith St., N. Y. City. 

Lewis, Helen B., nan Board of Education L., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lewis, Leora J., field In. S. Dak. F. L. Com- 
mission, Pierre, S. Dak 

Lewis, Lucy M., In. Oregon Agr. College L., 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Lewis, Mary Elizabeth, child. In. Riverside Br. 

In. Univ. of New Hamp- 


P. in, MW. ¥. Coy. 
Lewis, Willard P., 
shire L., Durham, N. H 


a Gear, Washington, 


ln. Broadway Br. 


Lewis, William Ditto, asst. Economics Div., 
Ei Ina es Ee See. 

Lewis, Mrs. Wm. D., asst. Prep. Div., P. L., 
N. Y. City. 

Liebmann, ‘stelle L., 1140 St. Johns PL, 
Brooklyn 

Lilliequist, "Lillie c., In. P. L., Eveleth, Minn. 

Lilly, May, In. in chee. Child. Room, F. L., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lindberg, T. H., Sales Dept., Snead & Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Lindeberg, Ella C., asst. In. P. L., South Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

Lindquist, Mrs. Irene C., sr. asst. Hackley 
P. L., Muskegon, Mich. s 

Lindsay, Alfred B., asst. In. Bureau of Ry. 
Economics Library, 1002 Transportation 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Lingenfelter, Mary Rebecca, catigr. and or- 


ganizer, 2 Pennsylvania Ave., Upper Darby 


P. O., Brookline, Pa. 
_, ‘Josephine, P. L., New Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 


hio. 
Lednum, W. M., In. 
Washington Sa., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lippincott, Joseph W., pres. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Litchfield, Dorothy H., asst. Per. Dept., F. 
L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Little, Leslie T., In. P. L., Waltham, Mass. ° 


Littlejohn, G. W., representing Rand McNally 
and Co., Chicago. 

Litzenberger, Mae Edna, asst. catigr. Bryn 
Mawr Coll. L., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Liveright, Ada F., In. Pedagogical L., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lochbihler, Florence A., Ist asst. Campbell Br. 
P. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Lock, Nora, stud. Syracuse Univ. L. Sch, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Locke, George H., 
Canada, 

Lockwood, Ella J., 
Pa. 


In. P. L., Toronto, Ont., 
child. In. P. L., Bethlehem, 
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Loeber, L. Elsa, In. Chamber of Commerce L., 
State of New York, N. Y. City. 

Loewenberg, Zerlina, In. South Portland Br. 
L. Assn., Portland, Ore. 

Lombard, Homer W., chief engineer Art Metal 
Construction Co. ‘Jamestown, 7. 

Lomer, Doris A., head Catalog Dept., McGill 

Univ. L., Montreal, Q., Canada. 

m4 Dr. G. R., In. P Medi Univ. L., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 

Long, ee R., pres. Jones Mem. L., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Long, Elizabeth V., chief Class. and Ref. 
Depts., P. L., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Long, Harriet ¢., chief Travel. L. Dept., Wis. 
F. Commission, Madison, Wis. 

aioe, Ruth A., 327 Delevan St., Lincoln, 
Il. 


Loomis, Mabel L., sch. In. Southside High 
School L., Elmira, N. Y. 

Loring, Katherine P., trus. Beverly, 
Mass. (Address: Prides Grossing, 4 

Loud, Abbie L., In. The Tufts L., Weymouth, 


Ss. 

Louson, Maud Wait, In. Aguilar Br. P. L., 
N. Y. City. 

Love, Gladys E., ref. In. Business Br. P. L., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Lovett, Mrs. Louis de B., 30 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N. J. 

—, Marion, supervisor Sch. Ls., Detroit, 


Lowe, John A., ei in. P. L., 280 Washington 
Ave., Brooklyn, N N. Y. 

Lozier, Nancy J (Mrs. J. S.), P. L., Downers 
Grove, Ill. 

Luard, Lucy D., In. P. L., Belmont, Mass. 
Lucas, Mary R., supervisor Young People’s 
Reading, P. L., Providence, R. IL. 

Lucht, Ida C., In. Park Br. P. L., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
Lucht, Julius, In. F. L., Newton, Mass. 
Ludgate, Jessie H., child. In. West Chester 
Normal Sch. L., West Chester, Pa. 
~ om Bertha &., 7708 South "Shore Drive, 
Luisi, Daisy, asst. Passyunk Br. F. L., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Luitwieler, Helen, asst. In. P. L., Lynn, Mass. 
Lunt, Georgiana, In. P. L., Auburn, Maine. 
Lutrell, Estelle, In. Ariz. Univ. L., Tucson, 


Lutz, Caroline W., In. General Motors Corp. 
troit, Mich. 


Lydenberg, Harry Miller, chief ref. In. P. L., 
y- 
Laman, Bertha H., ref. In, P. L., Providence, 


Lyman, Mrs. Jessie Woodford, Lyman Home- 
stead, Downers Grove, IIl. 
Ligon, Evelyn R., 1223 High St., Logansport, 


Lyons, Hannah M. K., State Grange, Lincoln 
University, Pa. 

Lyons, Mabel J., representing Nat. Library 
Bindery Co., Spri ngfield, Mass. 

ee. Josephine, In. P. L., Warren, Ohio. 

~ on gg Kathrine, asst. supervisor Child. 
Work, L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McAleer, Gautier! ne A., asst. East Cambridge 
Br. and aes ‘Field Br. P. L., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

McAllister, S. W., Bx L., Ann ater. Mich. 

McBane, Mrs. W. Pittsburgh, 

MacBeth, Lundia I Cc. in chge. Cire., P. L., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

McCabe, Mary i In. P. L., Corning, N. Y 
McCall, Emma, ‘asst. in chge. Queen Mem. 
| ee West Philadelphia, Pa. 
McCarnes, Mabel F., In. Longstreet L. of 

Peddie Sch., Hightstown, N. J. 
meric Elizabeth, child. In. Webster Br. 


McCarty, Harriet D., In. in chge. Central 
Lend. Div., Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McChesney, Rosalie, asst. In. Harlem Br. P. 

9 W. 124th Sti, N. Y. City. 
McClelland, Ellwood H., tech. In. Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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McClelland, Mrs. Ellwood H., 1375 Cordova 
Road, Pittsburgh Pa. 

McCloskey, Delia .. acting In. Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Museum L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, Ruth, P. L., Linden, Ind. 

Meenoten, Ethel F., In. P. L., Evansville, 


McCollough, Ruth D., chief catlgr. P. L., 
Flint, Mich. 

McCombs, Charles F., ~~ Main — Room, 
P. L., 476 Fifth Aye. 

McCombs, Nelson W — ‘Wasninnins Square 

L., New York Univ., N. Y. City 

McGovern, Wm. V., Albert Whitman and Co., 
Chicago. 

McCoy, Mrs. Ethel G., Art Dept. P. L., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada. 

McCrea, Bess, head Ord. Dept., P. L., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


McCrickett, Ethel A., In. P. Sch. L., Ypsilanti, 


McCrum, Blanche Prichard, In. Washington 
and Lee Univ. L., Lexington, Va. 

McCurdy, Robert M., In. New Hampshire 
State ® Concord, N. H. 

McCusker, Alice, stud. Drexel Inst. L. Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

McDaniel, Arthur pe, ont. In. Assn. of 
the Bar L., 42 W. h St., N. Y. City. 

Macdonald, a s 5h Snead ons Co., 
Jersey City, N J. 

MacDonald, Anna A., dir. Pa. State L., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

MacDonald, Hazel B., In. Coll. of Engineering, 
Transportation L., ‘Ann Arter. Mic 

McDonald, Lurene, "chief in. L., “Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada. 

MacDowell, Ethel, In. P. L., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

McGlenn, Alma R., In. P. i. Tulsa, Ok 

McGrew, John D., rep. 7 Li Dutton and Co., 
681 Fifth Ave. ig ees, Be See 

McGriff, egy Tie West End Br. P. L., 
Birmingham, A 

McHale, Daisy oO Hamlin Park Br. P. L., 
Chicago. 

Mellwaine, H. R., In. Va. State L., Richmond, 
a. 


Mcllwain, Mary A., P. L., Akron, Ohio. 

McJunkin, Clara Bell, In. Dimmick Mem. L., 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

MacKay, D., P. L. ‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McKay, Elsie, in. P. L., Oak Park, Ill. 

McKay, Mary Nell, Travel L. Dept., Mich 
State L., Lansing, Mich. 

McKee, Emily C., In. P. L., Ardmore, Okla. 

MacKenzie, Marion C., child. In. P. L., De- 
troit, Mich. 

McKnight, Elizabeth B., In. Bay Ridge High 
Sch. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MacLain, Leona, Juv. Dept. P. L., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

McLane, Araminta M., In. Carnegie L., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

McLaughlin, Maud, 915 Wall St., Toledo, Ohio. 

McLean, Ruth B., head catligr. Conn. State 
L., Hartford, Conn. 

MacLellan, M. Louise, supt. Outside Delivery 
Dept., Enoch Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. 

——. Mary B., ref. In. P. L., White 


ains, N. Y. 
MeMahon, Lillian J., In. Carroll Park Br. P. 
L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MecManis, Rumana, The Hidden Bookshop, 74 
Broadway, N. Y. 


ity. 

a & ees Louise M., In. P. L., Darlington, 

McMillen, James A., In. Washington Univ. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

MecMulim. # Frances, Cire. Dept. P. L., Atlantic 

ty ee 

MacNair, Mar W., asst. Catalog Div., L. of 
Congress, ashington, PD. & 

McNeil, Laila A., In. Middlebury Coll. L., 
Middlebury, Vt. 


MacPherson, ng D., besa. catigr. Coll. of 


City of N 


o N. ¥. 


McRaith, Helen, In. East Portland Br. L. 
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town, Ohio. 

Reed, Lois A., 
awr, Pa. 

Reese, Louise Morris, In. Br. No. 21, Enoch 
Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. 

Reeve, Wilma, head Registration, 7. i. 2 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Reid, Margaret Hope, In. Mt. 
P. L., Boston, Mass. 

Reiff, Helen M., 

J. 


Columbia 


Mass. 


In. Bryn Mawr Coll. L., Bryn 


Pleasant Br. 


asst. Child. Room P. L., 


Newark, N. 
Reinicke, Wm. R., In. 


Apprentices’ L. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reins, Alice W., teacher In. Baltimore City 
Coll. L., Baltimore, Md. 
Reque, Anna C., In. Amer. Scand. Founda- 


tion L., 25 W. 45th a N. ¥. Gay. 
Reutter, Mary E., In. i Pottstown, Pa. 
Reynolds, Margaret ‘in. ‘First Wis. Nat’l Bank 


Milwaukee, V 
a Marion ay In. Swift and Co. L., 
helen Isabella K., asst. prof. School of Li- 
brary Service Columbia Univ., N. Y. City. 
Rhoads, ae Harlan, asst. In. F. L., Moores- 
town a 
Rice, Pani N., chief Preparation Div., P. L., 
N. ¥. G& 
In. P. L., Atlantic City, 


ty 

— jvelvn M., br. 

Richards, D. Royall, In. Br. No. 25, Enoch 
Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. 

Richards, Elsie D., asst. Lehigh Ave. Br. F. 
L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richards, Gladys L., Promotion Dept., Cor- 
respondence, H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. City. 

Richardson, Ernest Cushing, L. of Congress. 
Washington, D. C. 

Richardson, Helen K., sr. asst. Catalog Dept., 
P. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Riddell, Rose, Columbus, Nebr. 

Ridgway, Amy, In. Spring Garden Br. F. L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ries, Donna I., catlgr. P. L., Cleveland, Ss 

Riley, Helen K., In. Dayton St. Br. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rinehart, Frederick R., representing George 
Doran Company, N. Y. City. 

Ringier, Margaret, In. F. P. L., gs vam’ 

Ritchie, Ada M., Scott High Sch. Spoledo, 

oO. 

Ritter, Anna M., asst. F. P. L., Allentown, Pa. 

Ritter, Clement, book seller, Shops Bidg., 17 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Roberts, Mrs. Blanche W., In. Bates Coll. L., 
Lewiston, Maine. 


Roberts, Ethel D., In. Wellesley Coll. L., Well- 
esley, Mass. 
Roberts, Etta M., In. P. L., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Roberts, Flora B., In. P. L., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Roberts, Georgia E., class. and catlgr. United 
a Societies L., 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
ity 


Roberts, Katharine Olcott, head Child. Dept., 
P. L., Davenport, Iowa. 

Roberts, Martin A., chief Div. of r. ems ions, 
L. of Congress, Washington, D. 

Roberts, Rachel S., asst. In. Hamilton Coll. 
L., Clinton, ee 

Robertson, Florence R., 1 
Hartford, Conn. 

Robeson, Ruth J., asst. P. L., Rochester, 

Robinson, Mrs. 


n. of Branches P. L., 


ie 

Charlotte G., In. State Teach- 
ers Coll. L., San Diego, Calif. 

Robinson, Christina E., Child. Work, P. L., 
Saginaw, Mich 

Robinson, Elizabeth, chief Sch. Div., P. L., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Robinson, Julia A., sec’y Iowa L. Commission, 


Des Moi 
dir. Divinity Sch. L., 


oines, Iowa. 
Robinson, Rev. L. M., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ed. Publications, P. L.. 


42nd & Locust Sts., 
Robinson, Lydia G., 
Chicago. 
Robinson, Sylvia, catlgr. P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rock, Katharine H., In. P. L., Greenville, Pa. 
Rockwell, William "Walker, In. Union Theo. 
Seminary in, Be. YY, CRY. 
Roden, Carl B., In. P. L., Chicago. 
Rodier, Ruth E., In. U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 
a Center, Mt. Alto, Washington, 


Roe. Adda S., catlgr. Pa. State L., Harrisburg, 
a. 


Roeder, Alice E., In. P. L., Wyomissing, Pa. 
Rogan, Katherine S., Charleston Br. P. L., 


Boston, Mass. 
Rogers, Dorothy, supervisor aes Ls. City 


Schools, New Brunswick, 


Rogers, Katharine B., ref. In. N. J. State L., 
Trenton, 


N. J. 





1 orp rere as poanse snore 





be se mee ai 












Rogers, Lois . asst. Read Room, wom h Sa. 
L. N. Y. Univ., 32 Waverly PL, City. 

Rolland, Anna P., In. P. L. ha Mass. 

Roome, Mrs. Helen L., head catigr. P. L., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Ross, Jean L., P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Root, A. S., In. Oberlin Coll. L., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Root, Harriet T., In. L., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Root, Marion M., Ref. t-% P, L., N. Y. City. 

Roper, Eleanor, ref. In. and head of Circ., 
Forbes 1g we Re ey Mass. 


Rose, Grace D., P. L., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Ross. Elizabeth P, In. Codman Square Br. 
P. Boston, Mas 


L., Ss. 
Ross, Mildred E., head Ref. Dept., 
L., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rowe, Nellie, In. P. L., Greensboro, N. C. 
Rowland, Marietta S., child. In. Frankford Br. 
F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
sig Jessie L., ref. In. P. L., Atlantic City, 


Ruckteshler, N. Louise, asst. In. N. J. Pub. 
L. Commission, Trenton, N. J. 

Runner, Emma A., class. L. of Congress, 
Washington, a 

Ruppert, Katharine A., asst. Curator of Col- 
lection F. P, L., Washington, BD. <. 

Rush, Charles E., In. P. L., eg Ind. 

Russell, Mary Ethelyn, child. In. City L , Man- 
chester 

as Mary Helen, sr. asst. Woodstock Br. 


Grosvenor 


=z. City. 
Rutherford, Nettie E., asst. P. L., Detroit, 
Ruzicka, J. Vernon, mgr. Baltimore Best 


Bind., Baltimore, Md. 

Ryan, ‘Anna M., asst. In. 8th Judicial Dist. 
w L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

a —~ Jean G., asst. In. P. L., Harrisburg, 


Sampson, E. Elizabeth, head catlgr. N. C. 
Coll. for Women L., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sampson, Harold R., representing Yawman & 
Erbe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sanborn, Alice Evelyn, In. Wells College L., 
Aurora, N. Y. 
Sanborn, William F., In. P. L., Cadillac, Mich. 
Sanderson, Edna M., asst. to the director 
School of My oretey Service Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. Cit 
"n. Grandview Br. P. L., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
and Shelf Dept., 
Grosvenor L., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sauer, Julia . head Child. Dept., P. L., 
Saul, Esther V., asst. 
Pr. tn, mM. XY. City. 
In. Eckhart Park Br. P. 
, Chicago. 
Saunders, James M., head catigr. U. S. N. A. 
Savord, Ruth, In. General Education Bd. L., 
61 Broadway, N. Z. City. 


Sandoe, Mildred W., 
Sartorius, Joseph J., Ref. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
In. Chatham Sq. Br. 
a y 
Saunders, Ella M., 
L., Annapolis, Md. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Harriet a “prin. L. Sch., P. 


co 
5 
E 
n 


.» St. » Mo. 
Sawyer, Rollin A., ‘Ir., chief Economics Div., 
P. L., N. Y. City. 
Basten. M. Rosalie, In. Br. 13, Enoch Pratt 


L., Baltimore, 

Scalzullo, Beatrice, P. L., Jersey City, N. J. 

Schabacker, Muriei Ses — catlgr. Bryn Mawr 
Coll. L., Bryn Mawr, P 

Schenck, Sarah J., catlgr. mWetnesten Univ. L., 
Princeton, . J. 

Schenk, Rachel, Gerard, Ohio. 

Scherff, Helene, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Schick, Mary E., In. Walter Reed General 
Hospital L., Washington, D. C. 

—, nee. Finn, 545 Edgecomb Avenue, 


N t 
st! Anna B., In. Br. No. 17, Enoch Pratt 
L., Baltimore, Md. 


Pe Robert F., architect, 9432 85th Ave., 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 

—. Pauline J., child. In. P. L., Easton, 

Schmidt, Meta, In. Overbrook H. S. L., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Sanctioning, ee Ay child. In. 


ch. No. 89, Br. 


Public 
* "Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schram, Mrs. J. piilerd, York, Ala. 
Schread, Corinne F., Bridgeport, Conn. 

— "Elizabeth V., asst. Manayunk Br. F. 


hiladelphia, Pa. 
Schumacher Dorothy, In. Lake View High 
Br. Chicago. 
scaaren, Leah =o stud. Drexel Inst. Sch. of 
L. Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schurch, Ellen, child. In. Spring Garden Br. 
cs Philadelphia, 
Schwartz, Fenimore, asst. 
Ref. Dept., P. L., N. e City. 
Schwarz, Lillian, asst. L., Newark, N. J. 
Schwegler, Edith E 7S “Red Hook Br. P. L., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Scott, Almere L., dept. sec’y University Exten. 
Div., Univ. of ‘Wis., Madison, Wis. 
Scott, Mrs. Julia O., in. Dover- by- the-Lake L., 
Bay Village, Cleveland, Ohio 
Scott, Lillian C., ist asst. Cambridge Field 
Br. P. L., Cambridge, Mass. 
Scott, P. L., Denver, 


att Lorena L., ref. asst. 
‘olo. 
Scudder, Mrs. Gertrude McC., Acquisitions 

., Princeton, N. J 


Economics Div., 


Dept., Princeton Univ. L “ 

Seaman, Louise, representing Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. City. 

Searcy, Katharine A., asst. L. Hostess P, L., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sears, Minnie E., ed. Standard Catalog Series, 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. City. 

Seaver, William _ In. Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
L., Cambridge, A, Mass. 

Seemann, Samuel, clo Wm. G. Johnston Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Seim, Gertrude, P. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Selden, Elisabeth C., In. East Br. P. L., 
Brookl n, N. Y. 

Semler, Mame E., asst. Washington Co. F. L., 


Hagerstown, Ma, 
Settle, George T., In. F. P. L., Louisville, Ky. 


eee H. O., In. Univ. of Mo. L., Colum- 
a, 
Severns, Hannah, 126 E. Union St., Burling- 


ton, 

Seymour, Gladys E., In. St. Johns Univ. L., 
Shanghai, China. 

Shaffer, Bessie L., 2nd asst. Enoch Pratt F. 
L., Baltimore, Md 


Shand, Mildred M., desk chief Lincoln L., 
Springfield, Ill. 

Shane, Eleanor, stud. Drexel Inst. Sch. of L. 
Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shattuck, Ruth, br. - Elodie Farnum Mem. 
Le» Providence, R. 

Shaver, ad M., In. , ee Coll. L., Sara- 


toga, 
Shaw, Charles B., In. North Carolina Coll. for 
Greensboro, N. 


Women Aas 
Shaw, Marian, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, 


Shaw, Robert K., 
M 


ass. 
Shaw, Sarah H., In. Lawrenceville Br. Car- 
negie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shearer, Augustus H., In. Grosvenor L., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Shearer, Edith L., In. W. U > a Co. L., Rm. 
2208, 195 Broadway, N. Y. Cit 

Sheehan, Frances, Conn. Publie L. Comm., 
Hartford, Conn. 

a ~~ eat Grace, In. P. L., Davenport, 


owa. 
Shelly, Adah, In. P. L., sentine, Mich 
Cheers, Bessie H., ref. In. P. L., , 


Shepard, Jeannette B., catigr. Bucknell L., 
Crozer Theol. Sem., Chester, Pa. 
P. Im 


Sherman, Clarence Edgar, asst. In. 
In. Sch. of Religious 


In. F. P. L., Worcester. 


Providence, R. IL. 
Sherman, Elizabeth P., 


Educ. L., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 
Sherman, Mrs. Sara Eno, In. Elmwood P. L., 
Providence, R. I. 
Sherrard, Mary C., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


517 Philadelphia Ave., 
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Shields, Ethel A., In. Eastman Kodak Co. L., 
Rochester, N. ¥. 

Shively, ~_— Thayer, In. a of Home 
Economics L., yas 5 . & 

Shoeman, Jennie A., L., Kent, Ohio. 

Lois F., state pd A. Sch. 
State L., Lansing, Mich. 

Shuler, Clara, In. P. L., — wn Ohio. 

Sibley, May V., asst. In. and catigr. Hackley 
P. L., Muskegon, Mich. 

Signor, Nelle M., 1. asst. Hist. and_ Political 
Science, Univ. of Ml. L., Urbana, Ill 

Silliman, Helen C., catler. in chge. P. Docu- 
ments Office L., Washington, D. C. 

Stamington, Charlotte, lst asst. Sch. of Fine 

Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sinclair, Annie L., in’ chge. Reprint Section 

Catalog Div., L. of Congress, Washington, 
Cc 


D. C. 

Skinner, Edith B., 1st asst. Per. Dept., F. L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Skinner, Georgia, chief Cire. McGregor P. L., 
Highland Park, Mich. 

Skinner, Margaret E., 1st asst. Catalog Dept., 
P. L., Washington, ’D. c. 

Skogh, Harriet M., supt. Gen. Del. Div., Ill. 
State L., ~~ a Il. 

Slaven, Estella M., sch. and child. In. Ohio 
State L., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sleneau, Katharyne G., In. McGregor P. L., 
12244 Woodward Ave., Highland Park, Mich: 

Sloan, Ida Elizabeth, in. McKinley Mem. L., 
Niles, Ohio. 

Slobod, Ansel, ref. pe. gen. Electric Co. Main 
L., Schenectady, N — 2 

Small, Marion, P. L., N. Y. City 

Smalley, Carl’ Bin with Wm. Edwin Rudge, 
Inc. . Y. City. 

Smedley, Rebecca, 6 E. Front St., ote, >. 

Smith, A. Marie,, stud. Drexel Inst. Sch 
Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Annah Margaret, stud. Drexel Inst. 
Sch. of L. Science, S*Philadelphia, Pa. 

as a A Bessie Sargeant, supervisor of Branches 
P. Cleveland, Ohio. 

smith, ‘Burdette, Chicago 

Smith, Charlotte E., ~y “arrieon Tech. H. S. 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Smith, Clara E., asst. In. P. L., Nashua, N. H. 

Smith, Claribel, Springfield, Mass. 

oie, Edith H., child. In. P. L., Dedham, 


Mass. 

Smith, =, b. In. Morris County L., Morris- 
town, a 

Smith, Eleanor, 1st asst. Richmond Br. F. L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Elizabeth C., asst. catigr. Syracuse 
Univ. L., Syracuse, | a 

Smith, Elizabeth M., dir. P. L., Albany, N. Y. 

Smith, Ella Louise, In. Coalinga District L., 
Coalinga, Calif. 

Smith, Elva S., eee Child. Dept., Carnegie 
L., Pittsburgh 

Smith, Emily, Hanover, Pa. : 

— a gy hy head catigr. Univ. of Mich. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
smith en B., In. Latimer Jr. High Sch. 
, Pittsburgh Pa. 
smiin, — Dana, In, Fletcher F. L., Burl- 
gton, 

Smith, Mrs. Herbert A., sec’y L. Bd. P. L., 

Muncie, Ind. 


—_. FS . Margaret, asst. Circ. pont.. York- 
r. = Ont. 
smiths eo Graham, 38 Hickory Drive, 


Maplewood, N. J. 

Smith, Mian H., head Boys’ and Girls’ Div. 

P. L., ny "Ont., Canada. 

Smith, M. Pansy, 1. representative Ginn & Co., 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Mary Margaret, stud. Drexel Inst. Sch. 
of Libra Science, Philadelphia, Pa 

Smith, Miriam, Wollaston, 

Smith, Raymah H., asst. In. P. i Waltham, 

Smith, ‘Ruth ‘, catlgr. Rutgers Univ. L., New 
Brunswick, 

ausith, Ss. ute. Catalog Dept., P. L., Toledo, 

0. 


Suey the, Mary Louisa, In. P. L., Marcus Hook, 
a Mayme C., In. Peabody F. L., Columbia 
Snodgrass, Grace L., In. Experiment Station 
catigr. P. L., Albany, 


L., Lexington, y. 
Snow, Edith Nichols, 
N. YY. 
y ne BP Fe a as 4 Pa. 
In. Carnegie F. L., Alliance, 


Solberg, Thorvald, register of Qeerigms, L. 
of Congress, Washington, D. 

Somerville, Evelyn, Aliceville, ‘Ala. 

Sornborger, Harriet B., 16 Dutcher St., Hope- 
dale ass. 

Spangler, H. Mary, In. Coyle F. L., Chambers- 


burg, “ 

Sparks, Katherine D., 
L.., Wilmi ngton, Del. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., consulting In. and ed. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, i Ee 

Speare, M. E., Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y. City. 

Specht, Hertha A., ed. asst. Dewey Decimal 
Class., State L., Albany, N. Y. 

Speed, Emma R., supervisor ¢ Cataloging, 
Cornell Univ. L., . N. 

Speer, Lillian, br. In. P. L., , Bm ae 3 

Speer, Usilla De Gunaty In. Middletown Twnp. 

Navesink, N. J. 

Spencer John’ D., pres. F. P. L., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Spencer, es M., head Catalog Dept., 

. East Orange, N. J. 

Spicer, Inez, asst. catlgr. Univ. of Mo. L., 
Columbia, Mo. 

Spilman, Emily A., asst. In. Dept. of Justice 
L., Washington, D. Cc. 

Spofford, Mrs. Lucinda F., 
boro, Mass 

Spofford, Walter R., 
Chica, 


Snyder, Mary B 
—, Howard B., 


In. Hercules Powder Co. 


In. P. L., Attle- 
In. University Club L., 
In. P. L., Salt Lake City, 


Squires, Helen, asst. In. Girard Coll. L., 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stackhouse, Edwin S., pres. Trustees Section, 

Library Assn., Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Mary L., chief Circ. Danforth Mem. 

., Paterson, J. 

Stanfield, Eleanor A., child. In. P. L., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada. 

Stanford. w Kathryne M., } 4 State College 
Agric. State College, P: 

Stanger, ‘ilarion Estes, chief Catalog Dept., 
Univ. of Pa. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stansbury, B. Grace, ist asst. Ref. Dept., 

hiladelphia, Pa. 

Stanton, Mildred A., asst. In. Bushwick Br. 
P. L., Brooklyn, N: Y. 

Stark, se, asst. P. L., Tampa, Fla. 

P., child. In. Van Wyck Br. P. L., 


Sprague, Joanna H., 
Utah. 


Stagg, 


Starke, L 
Norfolk, Va. 
Stauffer, Robert E., In. Mt. Union Coll. L., 


Alliance, Ohio. 

Stocker. G. E., A E. ane & Co., 31-33 
E. Tenth St., N. Y. 

Steele, Elizabeth K., chick’ Music and Drama 
Dept., P. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Steinmetz, Ruth * ‘catigr. peentecs Univ. 
ine Stanford University, Calif. 

Sterling, Alice M., P. i, New Castle, Pa. 

Stetson, Bertha al In. F. L., Hastings- -on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Stevens, Edward Francis, In. Pratt Institute 
F. a Brooklyn, Y. 

Stevens, Grace M., In. P. L., Vir nia, Minn. 

Stevens, Leslie W., 1. organizer, irginia State 

Richmond, Va. 

Stevens, Wm. Franklyn, In. Carnegie L., 
Homestead, Pa. 

Stewart, Elizabeth S., child. In. W. Philadel- 
phia Br. F. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stiegelmeyer, , &---- stud., Drexel Inst. 
Sch. of L. Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stigers, Marie Hedrick, 12 Fargo St., Baldwin, 
La Bic-e ee 

Stiles, Gertrude, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


National L. Bindery Co., 
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Stiles, Harriet Jane, “Your Home Library,” 
Johnson City, N. Y. 

Stimson, Florence, In. Penniman L., Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stockbridge, Helen, In. Forest Service L., 
Washington, D. C. 

Stockbridge, Henry M., trus. Enoch Pratt F. 
L., Baltimore, Md. 

Stocker, Ellen G., In. P. M. Musser P. L., 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

Stockham, Rae, In. Tremont Br., P. L., N. Y. 


City. 

Stocking, Alice z. asst. Catalog Dept., P. L., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stone, Charles H., In. George Peabody Coll. L. 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Stowell, Grace, In. Proctor & Gamble Co. L., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stratton, Helen A., asst. In. P. L., Bingham- 


ton, N. Y. 

Stribling, Claudia B., asst. Office of Experi- 
ments Stations L., Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Strohm, Adam J., In. P. L., Detroit, Mich. 
Stuart, Mrs, Charles B., 20th and Union Sts., 
Lafayette, Ind. x 
Stuart, Donald, Leary-Stuart Co., 9 S. Ninth 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stull! Maud L., In. P. L., Passaic, N. J. 

Stumberg, Chas. H., head In. New Hill Mem. 
L., Baton Rouge, La. 

Subers Helen D. R: 1, see 409 Ashbourne 
Road, Elkins PA. 

Suhy, Ww. , ma bopitectier and bookbinder, New 
Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Sullivan, Clara G., head in. Senn High School 
Br. P. Chicago 

Sullivan, Ms Mary M., .o Hill Br. P. L., Bos- 
ton 

Sullivan, Mrs. Maud D., In. P. L., El Paso, 


xas 

Suter, Wilda, 1st asst. Catalog Dept. P. L., 
Omaha, ebr. 

Sutherland, Georgiana Warburton, asst. Child. 
Dept. P. L., Omaha, Nebr. 

Sutliff, Mary Louisa, instructor -— of L. 
Service Columbia Univ., N. Y. Cit 

Sutliff, Vincent, with Dodd, Mead 3 Co., inc., 
449 Fourth Ave. sp IN. 2. City 

Sygsiers: Vera G., sr. asst. "Greentiale Br. F. 

‘Worcester, Mass. 

a ‘Olive M., sch. In. High Sch, L., Free- 
port, ms oe 

Sweeney, Madeline, In. Consol. Gas, Elec. 
Light and Power Co. L., Baltimore, Md. 

Sweet, Martha Louise, asst. Supt. of Hospital 

ns . S. Veterans Bureau, Washington, 


D. 
Swerig, Mabel B., In. The Insurance F agad 
Y. L., 100 William St., N. Y. City 

A ¥.% Margaret S., In. Dept. of Public In- 
struction L., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Taber, Marjorie A., asst. Head Catlgr., Gros- 
venor L., Buffalo, >. 

Talley, Mrs. Norris, sr. asst. Catalog Dept., P. 
L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Taos. = Hilda M., sch. In. Hillside Jr. High 

Montclair, N. J. 
Tepe. oe child. asst. P. L., Detroit, 


i 

Tappert, Katherine, In. Morristown L., Mor- 
ristown, . 

Tartre, Pauline E., P. L., Bangor, Maine. 

Tate, Blanche M., "chief Sub. Branches P. L., 
Det a Mich. 

Tayler. 4 . Marjorie, In. N. Goodman St. Br. 

L., Rochester, N. Y. 

Taylor, Ethel, In. East Lake Br. P. L., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Taylor, Florence S., asst. Loan Desk P. L., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Taylor, Grace R., asst. Art. Ref. Work P. L., 
acramento, Calif. 

Taylor, Helen Louise, ne. os of L. Serv- 
ice Columbia Univ., N. Y. Cit 

Taylor, Helen M., Cire. Dept. _ and 

a? Te yen Northwestern Univ., Evans- 

ton 
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yee. Jean K., 1647 Virginia Park, Detroit, 


Teal, William, In. P. L., Cicero, IIL. 

Telford, Fred, Bureau of Public Personne] 
Adm., Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Temple, Truman ti In. P. L., Reading, Pa. 

Terry, Altha Elizabeth, revisor and class. Cat- 
alog Dept. Columbia Univ. L., N. Y. City. 

Thayer, Edna, In. North End Br. P. L., Provi- 
dence, R. IL. 

Thayer, Helen, head Ord. Dept. P. L., Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Theobald, Ruth, sch. In. P. L., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Thomas, Anna B 
Youngstown, Ohio, 

Thomas, Edith, in chge. L. Extension Service, 
Univ. of Mic “ L., Ann a Mich. 

Thomas, E. G., P. Westmount, P. Q., Can, 

Thomason, Mary K. “*e. In, Br. to “8, Enoch 
Prrett F. i,, Baltimore, Md. 

Thompson, Anna E., head Extension Dept., 
P. L., Syracuse, N. 

Thompson, Catherine R., with J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, C. Seymour, dir. The Library Sur- 
vey, 1106 Union Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 

Thompson, Edith, In. P. L., Frankfort, Ind. 

Thompson, Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thompson, Helen Morton, chief Catalog and 
Ord. Div., U. S. Dept. of Agric. L., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Thompson, Kathleen, catlgr. P. L., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Thompson, Laura A., In. U. S. Dept. of Labor 

.. Washington D. C. 

Thompson, Louise, In. Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, Inc. L., 316 E. Jeffer- 
son, Detroit, Mich. 

Thompson, Marie D., In. F, L., Bala-Cynwyd, 


head Catalog Dept., P. L., 


Pa. 

Thompson, Ralph L., head Ord. and Accession 
Dey. PB. Tn, Washington, 3 

Thomson, Edna, asst. P. L., Newark, N. J. 

Thorne, Elisabeth G., In. and dir. ‘Syracuse 
Univ. L., Syracuse, N. 

Thornton, Mrs. Hines, asst. "Ref. Dept. P. L., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Thorton, Ella May, In. Ga. State L., Atlanta, 


Ga. 

Thurston Elsie R., asst. P. L., Brocton, Mass. 

“ae Helen, In. Spalding Mem. L., 
Athen 

Ticer, Winifred F., consulting In. Democrat 
Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

Tichenor, Barcus, In. Eastern Div. State Nor- 
mal Sch. L., Muncie, Ind. 

Tiffy, Elizabeth, supervisor Serials and Bind., 
Univ. of Texas L., Austin, Texas. 

Tiffy, Ethel, catlgr. and reviser, Sch. of L. 
Service Columbia Univ., N. Y. Cit 

Tillotson, E. Sweetser, archivist Wyo. Hist. 
and Geol. Society L., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Tilton, Edward L., architect, 141 E, 45th St., 
N. Y. City. 

Tilton, Mrs. Edward L., 83 Greenacres Ave., 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 

Timmerman. Hazel Bergetta, asst. Bd. of 
Education for Librarianship A.L.A., Chicago. 

= Mabel, ref. and catalog in. | 


Gar nd. 

Tisdel.’ Alton P., supt. of Documents, Gov’t 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Titcomb, Mary Lemist, = Washington Co. F. 
lave Hagerstown, Md. 

Tobey, Grace E., asst. supt. Catalog Dept. P. 
L., Brooklyn 

Tobias, Ella Floy, 324 Michigan Ave., Adrian, 
Mich. 

Tobitt, Edith, In. P. L., Omaha, Nebr. 

Todd, Ruth H., chief Industrial Div. P. L., 
Washington, D. C. 

Torrance, Mary, In. P. L., Muncie, Ind. 

“— Jackson Edmund, Washington Sq. L., 
N. University, N. Y. Cit ty. 

PR de 9 Isabel L., asst. In. Smithsonian Insti- 
oy U. S. National Museum, Washington, 





send, Adelaide M., In. Richmond Hill Br. 
"Beeens.| Borough P. L., Jamaica, v. Y. 
Townsend, os | catlgr. Yale Univ. L., 
Haven, Conn. 
racy, Mr Mrs. Lena Harvey, In. F. P. L., Pali- 
es, 


= ¥. 
Trader, Rosalie, head Ord. Dept., Enoch 
Pratt FE L., FPaltimore, Md. 
Trenholm, Hazel V., catlgr. F. P. L., Mont- 
J. 


Trimble, Margaret 
Univ. of Minn. 
Tepe, George H., . 


., ist asst. Ord. Dept. 
“Minneapolis, Minn. 
L., New Bedford, 


Trittipoe, Anne, sr. asst. P. L., Pasadena, 
if. 
Trech, Florence G., In. Carnegie L., Oil City, 


Troy, a In. Boyce Thompson Inst. L., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Trudeau, Ethel Carroll, sr. asst. F. P. L., 
East Orange, N. J. 

True, Mabel C., executive Fiftieth An- 
niversary Committee, A. Chicago. 

True, Mary A., supervisor . e Ye Pr, t, 


e, Pa. 
Truesdell, Mabel M., asst. P. L., Rochester, 


Y. 
Truil, Bertha P., asst. In. Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology L., Cambridge, Mass. 
Trumper, Virginia, Periodicals and Binding, 
N. C. College for Women L., Greensboro, 


Turnbull, Laura Shearer, Benjamin Strong 
Collection, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, 
N. J. 

Turner, Sheadeta, In. High Sch. L., Upper 
Darby, 

Turner, Elizabeth T . In. P. L., Du Bois, Pa. 

Turner, Ethel M., legislative ref. asst. Mass. 
State L., Boston, Mass. 

Turner, Mrs. hig B., asst. ref. In. P. L., 
Grand Rapids c 
Turner, Harriet P., In. P. L., Kewanee, Il. 
Tuttle, Winifred, catler. City’ L., Manchester, 
N. H. 


Tyler, Alice S., dean Sch. of L. Science of 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ulrich, Carolyn F., chief Periodicals Div., 

P. G, N. Y. City. 

Umble, Helen Barbara, In. A. Herr Smith 
Mem. L., Lancaster, Pa. 

Underwood, Ruth, In. Harris County P. L., 
Houston, Texas. . 

Unger, Nell, supervisor Sch. Ls., N. Y. State 
Education Dept., Albany, N. 

Upton, Eleanor s., catlgr. Yale Univ. L., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Utley, George Burwell, In. The Newberry L., 


Utley, Mrs. George Burwell, 5330 Kimbark 


Vail, R. W. G., In. and asst. dir. Roosevelt 
Mem. Assn. L., 20 E. 20th St., N. Y. City. 

Vallance, Bessie, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Van Derveer, Lettie + teachers In. P. L., 
Atlantic City, N. J , 

Van Hoesen, Henry B., asst. In. Princeton 
Univ. L., Princeton, N. J. 

Van Patten, maanem. Queen’s Univ. L., 
Kingston, Ont., Can 

Vance, J. F., Tie Macmillan %- Liby. Serv- 
ice Dept., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Ci x 

Vance, John T. Jr., law In. L. of Congress, 
Washington D. C. 

Vandge, Jos., Savidge & Krimmel, 146 N. 10th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vanzandt, Mrs. R. G., In. P. L., Lansdowne, 
a, 

Varrelman, Mrs. Ferdinand A., In. Am. Univ. 
L., Washington, D. C. 

Vaughan, Nancy, principal Science and Indus- 
try Dept. P. el Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vencill, Mrs. A. L., 572 Briar Cliff Rd., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ver Nooy, Winifred, ref. In. Univ. of Chicago 
L., Chicago. 

Vernon, Lucile, asst. In. Association of the 
Bar L., N. Y. City. 
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Vitz, Carl, In. P. L., Toledo, Ohio. 

Voegelein, L. Belle, ref. asst. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Vogleson, Helen E., In. County F. L., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

or Edna E., draftsman Library Bureau, 

1 Broadway, "N. Y. City. 

Vonesh, Frank J. 

Vormelker, Rose L., business In. White Motor 
Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vout "Sabra w., in. Pennsylvania State Coll. 
L., State College, Pa. 

Vroom, Mildred In. Phillips Exeter Acad- 

y L., Exeter, N. H. 

Waddell, Irene, In. Avondale Br. P. L, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Wade, Margaret A., In. P. L., Anderson, Ind. 
Wadsworth, Mildred W. - Teachers Coll. 
of Boston io Boston, 

Wagar, Ella E., br. In. P. SN. Y. City. 

Wainwright, Florence, asst. “~ Ocean County 

L., Toms River, N. J. 
Waite, F. A., chief Information Div., P. L., 


Y. City. 

Waibridge, “inaste F., In. Harvard Club of 

N. Y. City L., N. Y. City. 

Walker, Mrs. Caroline Burnite, child. In., 
Easton, Md. 

Walker, Catherine Poyas, In. U. S. Army, 
Fourth Corps Area L., Ft. McPherson, Ga. 
Walker, Jean E., head’ Dept. of Supplies, F. 

| Philadelphia, Pa. 
W alker, Mrs. Mae Bower, asst. P. L., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Walker, Mildred L., consulting In. Wagen- 
voord & Co. L., Lansing Mich 
Walkley, Raymond L., . Univ. of Maine L., 
Orono, Maine. 
Wall, Lenore, catigr. F. P. L., Quincy, Ill. 
Wallace, Mrs. Carolyn F., sch. In. Jr. High 
Sch. L., New Rochelle, N. ¥. 

Ww nee, Margaret L., In. Pennsylvania State 
Harrisburg, Pa: 
Wailis Mary V. catlgr. P. Brooklyn, N,. Y. 

Walsh, Mary, In. P. Cumberland. Ma. 
Walter, Frank K., In. Univ. of Mine, L., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Wappat, Mrs. Frederick W., ws Carnegie Inst. 
of Tech. L., Pittsburgh, 

Ward, M. Dorothy, In. "William Penn High 
Sch. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ward, ie deen De C., Promoter of Libraries 
in China, 415 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Ware, Mrs. Esther E., stud. Drexel Inst. Sch. 

of Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
bal - ap Louise, 215 State St., Perth Amboy, 


Warner, Rebecca P., In. Takoma Park Br. 
P. L., Washington, D. C. 

Warnick, Mrs. John H., In. School of The- 
osar i. So. Methodist University, Dallas, 


ex 
Warren, Hazel B., asst. State Organizer, Indi- 
= L. and Historical Dept., Indianapolis, 


Waterman, Mrs. Henry C., catlgr. U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. L., Washington, D. C. 

Waterman, Lucy D., asst. Foreign Dept., P. 
Providence, R. I. 

Waters, Willard O., head catigr. Henry E. 
a L. and Art Gallery, San Marino, 


Waters, Mrs. Willard O., San Marino, Calif. 

Watkins, Donna L., asst. Tech. Dept., P 
Detroit, Mich. 

Watres, ‘Dorothy Jackson, child. In. Morris- 
town L., Morristown, 

Watterson, tn William Ruggles, >, des 
Cleveland, 

Watts, Irma tm eref. In. Lqgemaiive Reference 
Bureau L., isburg, 

Way. Mrs. = W., rep. Keyatene View Co., 
Meadville 

Wead, Katherine H., In. South High Sch, L., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weart, Eleanor L. 

Webb, Inez W., catlgr. Univ. of Kentucky L., 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Webb, Nelle F., catigr. Withers P. L., Bloom- 
in 


wager William, extension In. P. L., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Webster, E. Vesta, Child. Dept., Queen Mem. 
Br. F. West ae eee Pa. 

Webster, Ida M. Pp. L. Lincoln, Til. 

Webster, Mary > chief In. U. S. Veteran’s 
Hospital No. < L., New Haven, Conn. 

Weeden, Ruth W. . ir. l. asst. Prospect ae... ?. 

L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Weibel, Beatrice N., In. Nevins Mem, L., 

Methuen, Mass. 

Weibezahl, Anna F., In. Elmwood Br. F. P. 


Weigand, Louise M., financial sec’y Enoch 
Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. 
Weinstein, Minnie, br. In. Woodstock Br. P. 


.» N. Y. City. 
Weiss, Mary C., In. Warren L. Assn., Warren, 
Pa, 
Weitz, Mrs. Fred W., trus. P. I.., Des Moines, 
I 


owa. 

Weldon, Elinor M., asst. Morristown L., Mor- 
ristown, N. J. "i 

Welland ponaie. ed. N. Y. Times Index, N. Xx. 
Times L., N. Y. City. 

Wellet, Sezerine E., In. P. L., Negaunee, Mich. 

Wellman, Hiller Crowell, in. City Library 
Assn., Springfield, Mass. 

Wellman, Ruth, supt. Extension Div., P. L., 

z. Cit 


Wells, C. Bawin, In. State Teachers Coll. L., 
Maryville, Mo. 
Wells, Edna A., reviser Catalog Dept., Indiana 
Univ. L., Bloomington, Ind. 
ha Eleanor, 1st asst. Documents Dept., 
L., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Weils, ‘Norma, In. Bellevue Ave. Br. P. L., 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Wenman, Lois Moore, ref. asst. F. P. L., 


Newark, N. J. 
wane, Orin S., Book Div., Eastern Mgr. 
W. Shaw Publishing Co.. 1 Park Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

Westcott, — L., representing C. A. 
Nichols Publishing Co., 356 Main St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Wescott, Mary Y., 1st asst. catler. Duke Univ. 
L., Durham, N. C. 

he at my Elizabeth Howland, In. F. L., Orange, 

J. 


West Elizabeth H., In. 
Coll. Lubbock, Tex. 

West, Mabel C., 

Detroit, Mich. 


Texas Technological 


Dest... P.. fas 

Weston, Margaret, child. In. N. Goodman Br. 
P. L., Rochester, N. Y. 

ba ~ agg Alice M., child. In. P. L., Bangor, 
Main 

Wetmore Mrs. C. D., chief L. Div., H. L. 
Doherty & Co. and Combustion ‘Utilities 
Corp. L., 60 Wall St., N. Y. City 

bs ae Marguerite ‘Reid, Forsign Dept., 
P. Providence, R. 

Whaley, sere. —— i, asst. In. F. P. L., 
Elizabeth 

Wharton, E. % trus. P. L., Greensboro, N 4 

Wheatcroft, Beverly, executive sec’y Georgia 
L. Commission, Atlanta, ‘. 

Wheeler, Eleanor M., In. P. L., North Platte, 

In. P. L., Leominster, 


ebr. 

bad Florence E., 

Wheeler, Frederica A., In. circ. College Sheet 
L., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Wheeler, Joseph z.., In, Enoch Pratt F. L., 


Baltimore, Md. 
Wheeler Margaret E., In. F. P. L., Wayland, 
Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y. 


Main Circe. 


Mass. 
wae. Olive, 
ty. 
Wheeler, Summer Y., In. Essex County Law 
L., Salem, Mass. 
Whisenant, Mrs. Olive H., 4 Traveling L. 
Dept., Queens Borough . L., Jamaica, N. Y. 
White, "Ada J., br. In. P. Rochester, N. Y. 
White, Agnes B., catlgr. Shae Dept., P. L., 
White Plains, => 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE, 1926 





Waite, Andrew C., 424 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, 

be Florence W., child. In. Germantown Br. 
Philadelphia, Pa 

White,” ‘Mrs. Gwendolyn Brigham, asst. A.L.A., 


cago. 

Whitman, Albert, publisher, 323 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. 

Whitmore, Mrs. Elizabeth Knodel, 121 om 
Broadway, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. 

Wieder, Callie, In. P. L., Waterloo 8.7 

Wiegandt, Arndt W., representative Alfred 
Lorentz, bookseller, 10 Kurpriwzstrasse, 
Leipzig, Germany. 

Whitmore, = ‘Hayden, In. P. L., East 
Chicago 

Whiton, Helen Lincoln, In. P. L., Hingham 
Center, Mass. 

“—. Mary P., In. Danbury L., Danbury, 
onn 

Wightman, Dageths, In. F. L., Kittanning, Pa. 

Wilcox, Leila B., In. P. L., Port Huron, Mich. 

Wilcoxson, Mre Emily M., . ~ Field Mu- 


seum of Nat. Hist. L., ‘Chi 
Wilford, Carol G., child. in - 4 L., White 


Pla ins, N. 

ve, Flavel, head Catalog Dept., Carnegie 
L., Nash ville, Tenn. 

Wilkins, Lydia K., chief Boiaticel Div. U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. L., Washington, D. 

Wilkinson, Sestan, 87 S. Hamilton St., 


Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
Willever, E. E., In. Cornell Univ. Law L., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


ee Blanche, Civics Div. P. L., Detroit, 


Mich. 
Williams, Carrie L., In. Treadwell L., Mass. 
General Hospital, ‘Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Elizabeth S., In, Tompkins Park Br. 
P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Williams, Mable ‘McDowell, In. Roseville Br. 
F. P. L., Newark, J. 

Williams, Margaret Stuart, associate School 
of Lib. Service Columbia Univ., N. Y. City. 

Williams, Mary, 1 Elk St., Albany, nm. &. 

Williams, Mary L., head catlgr. Enoch Pratt 
¥. t. Baltimore, Mad, 

Williams, Nellie, secy. Nebr. P. L. Commis- 
sion, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Williams, Rhoda, sr-yr in chge. Suburban 
Branches P Angeles, Calif. 

Williamson, C. dir. Sch. of L. Service 
Columbia Univ., 'N. Y. City 

Willigerod, Alice,’ In. P. L., Hesston, Pa. 

Willis, Grinnell, pres. Bd. of Trus. Morris- 
town L., Morristown, N. J. 

waeee, Mrs. Anna B., Periodical Dept. F. P. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

wilgom Constance, paved Bank of Canada L., 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Wilson, Elizabeth Everett, instructor Class. 
and Cataloging Dept. of ~~ Science, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Va 

= Halsey W., publisher, 958 University 

Ave., N. Y. City. 

Wilson, Jessie, In. Priestley-Forsyth Mem. L., 
Northumberland, Pa. 

Wilson, Lily J., br. In. P. L., Passaic, N. J. 

Wilson, Louis Round, . Univ. of North Caro- 
lina L., Chapel Hill, J 

gm “Norwalk, Conn. 


Wilson, ‘Margaret S., 

— Martha, In. Tae L., Springfield, 

Wilson, Mary on head Ref. Dept. P. L., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Wilson, Nellie, in. P. L., “~~ oN Neb. 

Wilson, Ruth, ref. In. P. , Buffalo, N. Y. 

Winans, Frances W., In. 4 L., Avon-by-the- 
Sea, N. J. 

Winchell, x. ae Ref. Dept. Columbia 

niv. L., A y. 

Wiaebel, F. Mabel, In. City L., Manchester, 

Winchester, George F., In. F. P. L., Paterson, 

Waenee, P. L., In. Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana, 


Wineet. Mrs. Flora B., Mercer 


Township 


. P. L., Aledo, Ill. 
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Winser, Beatrice, asst. In. F. P. L., Newark, 
N. J 


Winterrowd, Gentiliska, ref. In. P. L., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Wire, G. E., In. Worcester Co. Law L., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Wire, Mrs. G. E., 22 Dean St., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Witbeck, Mrs. Mertie E., In. P. L., Middle- 


borough, Mass. 

Withington, Margaret, In. Social Service L. 
Simmons Coll., Boston 14, Mass. 

Witmer, Eleanor M. ., supervisor of P. Sch. L., 
Denver, Colo. 

Frieda L., head Reading Room 

pt. bP. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wolcott, John D., In. U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion L., Washington, D. C. 

Wolcott, Mrs. Mabel Champlin, In. P. L., 
Hanover, Pa. 

Wolfe, Katheryn, P. L., Chatham, N. J. 

Wolpaw, Sarah J., ist asst. Stations Dept. 
P. L., Cleveland, Ohio 

Woiter, Frederic F., chief searcher L. of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 

Wolter, Peter, mgr. L. Dept. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. 

Wood, Ella Sites, catlgr. Army War Coll. L., 
Washington, D._C. 
ood, Florence M., ist asst. Catalog 
Univ. of Pa. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wood, Frances Eastwick, 9127 118th’ St., Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 

Wood, Harriet A., asst. State Dir. and super- 
visor — L.’s State Dept. of Education, St. 
au 

Wood, Katherine Charlotte, In. P. L., Uni- 
versity Place, Neb. 

Wood, Rev. R. ~~. representing P. L., Mar- 
tinsburg, West V 

Woodcock, A. S., Gpoevéner L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Woodfield, Thelma, asst. child. In. P. L., 
Lakewood, N. J. 

Woodin, Gertrude L., In. U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Experiment ‘Station L., 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dept. 
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Wepageme. Edna, In. F. P. L., Phillipsburg, 


Woodruff, Eleanor B., ref, In. Pratt Inst. F. L., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Weezer, Emma, In. P. L., Wilmington, 
, Charles E., In. Carnegie F. L., 


Ethel C., supervisor Work with 

. P. L., Toledo, Ohio. 

Wright, Frances, stud. Drexel Inst. Sch. of 
L. ay Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wright, Ida F., In. P. Evanston, Ill. 

Wright, Ak. E., supervisor County Ls. 
Cuyahoga County L., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wright, Mary B., stud. Drexel Inst. Sch. of L. 
Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wright, Purd B., In. P. L., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wright, Ruth M., head Ref. be James 
Jerome Hill Ref. L., St. Paul inn. 

Wulfekoetter, Gertrude, head Ord. Dept. Univ. 
of Cincinnati L., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wurts, Elizabeth Reed, In. Ocean County L., 


Tom’s Ri —? N. 
Vet cee 2. , dir. N. Y. State L., Albany, 
Wyer, Malcolm Glenn, In. P. L., Denver, Colo. 
Wyeth, Ola M., In. P. L., Savannah, Ga. 

Yates, Mar s., in. N. C. L. Commission L., 


Raleigh, Cc. 

Yeaton, Evelyn H., In. L., Lorain og 

Yeomans Ruth, head a. Dept. F. L., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Young, H. W., manager Ont. L. Book Co., 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada. 

Young, Malcolm 0., ref. In. Princeton Univ. 
L., Princeton, N. J. 


Young, Marjorie B. asst. John Wana- 
maker Br. F. ‘philadeiphia, Pa. 
Youtz, Ethel . stud. + ae Inst. Sch. of L. 


Science, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Yust, William F., In. P. L., Rochester, Y. 
Zahn, Mrs. Frances M. Harmon, eee eas 
P. L., 2115 Estrella Ave., Los Angeles Calif. 
Zepf, Charlotte, principal asst. P. Chicago. 
Zwalin, Rose, Pride’s Crossing, Maze. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

A. A. L, L.—American Associa- conf.—conference. p. l—public library. 

tion of Law Libraries. educ.—education, -al. pres.—president. _ 
A. L. A.—American Library As- exec.—executive. ‘ rep.—represent, -ative, etc. 

"sociation. gen. sess.—general session. res.—resolution. 

tans ovt.—government. rpt.—report. 
anen,-—-anneciation. .—library. sch.—school. 
asst.—assistant. In.—librarian. sect.—section. 
bd.—board. ls.—libraries. secy.—secretary. . : 
bldg.—building. mem.—member. S. L. A.—Special Libraries As- 
chmn.—chairman. mtg.— meeting. : sociation. 
com.—committee. N. A. S. L.—National Associa- treas.—treasurer. _ 
comm.—commission. tion of State Libraries. vice-pres.—vice-president. 
Abacete, Alvaro Gil, secretario —com. on books for foreign coun- —com. on reprints and inexpensive 


Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, rep. 
at conf., 179. 

Adams, Leta, elected chmn. order 
and book selection round table, 


530. 

Adams, W. G. S., Report to Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, 
229-230. . 

“Address,” Earl of Elgin, 225-228. 

“Address of welcome,” Ist gen. 
sess., 177. 

Adult educ., A. L. A., 275; Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, 
295; general, 325-326; in Great 
Britain, 227, 230; rpt. of comm. 
on |, and adult educ., 339, 371- 
373; secy’s. rpt., 347; university 
extension service round table, 
558-562. : 

Affiliated organizations, 564-610. 

Affiliation of chapters with the 
A. L. A., no com. rpt., 364._ 

“Agricultural college ls. and radio 
Seeosuating, Derby, 477 

Agricultural ls. sect., 474-479. _ 

Alexy, Louis, Royal Hungarian 
Consul, Cleveland, rep. Count 
Cuno Klebelsberg, Royal Hun- 
garian Minister of P. Instruc- 
tion, 179. ) 

All-Union Lenin Memorial L., In- 
stitute for L. Science, 179, 261. 

A. A. L. L., joint sess. with N. 
A. S. L., 609-610; proceedings, 
564-575. 

American Raniase Assn., greeting 
from pres. me: 

hasatlennn Federation of Labor, 
greeting from, 177, 280. 

A. L. A., administrative rpts., 343- 


—aduit educ., 275; secy’s. rept., 


—annual rpts., 343-473. t 
—board of educ. for librarianship, 


rpt. to council, 341-342; second 
annual rpt., 405-473. ‘ 
—books or foreign countries, 


secy’s. rpt., 350. : 

—Bulletin, proposed expansion of, 
340-341; secy’s. rept., 356. 

—catalog rules, 259, 263. 

—comm. on lI. and adult educ., 
rpt., 371-373; rpt. to council, 
39. 

—com. on affiliation of chapters 
with the A. L. A., no rpt., 364. 

—com. on architectural contest, no 
t., 364. 

<a on bibliogra phy, rpt., 364. 

—com. on bookbinding, rpt., 364- 
365. . 

—com. on book buying, 527; rpt., 
365-366. : 

—com. on book production, rpt., 
366-368. 


tries, rpt., 368-369. 

—com. on books for the high 
sch. 1, rpt., 369 

—com. on cataloging, rpt., 369- 

—com. on civil service relations, 
rpt., 370. 

—com. on classification, rpt., 370. 

—com. on classification of 1. per- 
sonnel, rpt., 370-371; res. to 
council, 340. 

— ay on code of ethics, no rpt., 

iF 


—com. on coms., rpt., 373. 

—com. on constitution and by- 
laws, rpt., 373; rpt. at 2nd gen, 
sess., 180. 

—com. on cooperation with the 
national congress of parents and 
teachers, rpt., 373-374. 

—com. on educ., rpt., 375. 

—com. on elections, rpt., 184. 

—com. on Evans bibliography, dis- 
charged, 342; rpt., 375-376. 

—com. on federal and state rela- 
oo rpt., 376; rpt. to council, 

42. 

—com. on graded list of books for 
children, aa s 

—com. on "eatieeatene building, 
no rpt., 364. 

—com. on hospital Is., rpt., 379- 
381. 

—com. on institution ls., rpt., 381- 
382. 

—com. on international relations, 
mtg. called by, 514; rpt., 382- 
383. 

—com. on legislation, rpt., 383- 
390. 

—com. on ls. in national parks, 
rpt., 390. 

—com. on |. administration, rpt., 
390. 

—com. on |. cooperation with the 
Hispanic peoples, rpt., 391. 

—com. on 1. extension, rpt., 391- 
392; rpt. to council, 339-340. 

—com. on 1. revenues, rpt., 392- 
393. 

—com. on 1, survey, 275; rpt., 
393; secy’s. rpt., 348-349. 

—com. on manual of historical 
literature, rpt., 393. 

—com. on membership, rpt., 393. 

—com. on moving pictures and the 
l., rpt., 393-394. 

—com. on Oberly memorial fund, 
rpt., 394. 

—com. on political appointments, 
no rpt., 394. 

— os" on p. documents, rpt., 394- 

—com. on publicity, rpt., 395-396. 

—com. on recruiting for |. serv- 
ice, no rpt., 396 
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editions, rpt., 396 
—— on resolutions, rpt., 184- 


—com. on resources of American 
Is., rpt., 396-397. 

—com. on salaries, insurance, and 
annuities, rpt., 397. 

—com. on schemes of 1. service, 
rpt., 397. 

—com. on union list of foreign 
govt. serials, rpt., 397-398. 

—com. on union list of period- 
icals, rpt., 398. 

—com. on ventilation and lighting 
of 1. bidgs., rpt., 398 

—com. on war service activities, 
no rpt., 398. 

—com. on ways and means, rpt., 
399, 


—com. on work with the blind, 
rpt., 399, 

—com. on work with the foreign 
born, rpt., 399-400. 

—com. rpts., 364-473. 

—~_e study, secy’s. rpt., 


—editorial com., rpt., 374. 

—educ. adviser, secy’s. rpt., 357. 

—educ. for librarianship, secy’s. 
rpt., 347-348. 

~<a service, secy’s. rpt., 


—endowment fund, statement, 403. 

—endowment funds, distribution 
of, 401; trustees of, 401. 

—exec. bd., secy’s. rpt., 357. 

—-Fiftieth anniversay com., dis- 
charged, 342; rpt., 377-378; res. 
to, 185. 

—finance com., rpt., 401. 

—finances, secy’s. rpt., 357. 

—first conf., 216. 

—founders, res. to, 184. 

—gift from Boston P. L., 182, 

—in 1926, 278. 


—international relations, secy’s. 
rpt., 349-350. 
—l. extension, 324-325;  secy’s. 


rpt., 346-347. 
‘l. service, 300, 301. 

—1l. war service, 308; secy’s. rpt., 
356. 


—membership, secy’s. rpt., 356. 

—necrology, 362. 

—Our next half-century,” Dewey, 
309-312, 

—post-war service, 362. 
—publications, costs and _ sales, 
358-361; secy’s. rpt., 351-354. 
—publicity, secy’s. rpt., 355-356. 
—reading courses, secy’s. rpt., 353. 
—recruiting for librarianship, 

secy’s. rpt., 349. 
—res. of 1876, 181. 
—sch. Is., secy’s. rpt., 350-351. 
-—second conf., 216, 








—secy’s. rpt., 343-358. 

—story of, 303-309. | 

American L. in Paris, 199, 308; 
rpt., 362-363. , 

Amerika Institut, Berlin, 178. | 

Amoy, China, p. 1. in, 193; uni- 
versity of, 178. ; 

Andersen, Thor Magnus, In. Uni- 
versity L. Oslo, 179; “L. condi- 
tions in Norway today and some 
remarks on the future,” 181, 
252-258; Official delegate by 
Royal Decree, 179, 252. 

Andrews, Clement W., chmn. com. 
on classification, 370. 

Apprentice class, minimum _ stand- 
ards for, 431-434, 460-461. See 
also Regional apprentice class. 

Architectural Contest, no com, rpt., 
36 


Art reference round table, 479-483. 

Ashley, F. W., on interlibrary 
loans, 502. 

Askew, Sarah B., chmn. com. on 
institution Is., 382; radio talk 
by, 186. 

Association des  Bibliothécaires 
francais, 182, 199, 200, 201, 202; 
rep. at conf., 178. 

Association of Dutch Lns. and L. 
Assts., rep. at conf., 179, 237. 

Association of Special Ls. and In- 
formation Bureaux, 228, 233; 
rep. at conf., 178. 

Association of University Teachers, 


Atlantic City local com., res. to, 
: L., res. to, 185. 
Attendance register, 612-635. 
Attendance summaries, 610-611. 
Auskunftsbureau der Deutschen 
Bibliotheken, 206. 


Bailey, Louis J., chmn. com. on 
federal and state relations, 376, 


342, 

Baldwin, Clara F.,  secy.-treas., 
League of L. Comms., 576. 

a Ta Mary, on budgets, 506- 


Barnett, Claribel R., chmn. com. 
on Oberly memorial fund, 394; 
elected chmn. agricultural ls. 
sect., 478. 

Batsell, Walter Russell, in charge 
reference service on internation- 
al affairs, 528. 

Belden, Charles F. D., pres. A. L. 
A., introduced R. R. Bowker at 
4th gen. sess., 180, Mrs. Earl at 
2nd gen. sess., 180, Herbert 
Putnam at 3rd gen. sess., 180- 
181, Theodore Koch at 5th gen. 
sess, 183; presided council 
mtgs., 339, at anniversay sess., 
181, lst and 6th gen. sess., 177, 
184; pres. address, “Looking 
forward,” 185, 273-278; radio 
talk by, 186. 

ast P. Ls., 178, 223-225. 

Belgium, delegates from, 177; 1. 
problems in, 187-189; Royal L., 
177, 188-189. 

Bement, Constance, “The |. worker 
speaks,” 544-545 
tgen Museum L., 256. 

Bertling, K. O., direktor Amerika 
Institut, Berlin, 178. 

Bibliography com., rpt., 364. 

Bibliography of Belgium, 188. 

Biblioteca Nacional, Chile, rep. at 
conf., 177 

Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Vit- 
torio Emanuele, Rome, 179, 239. 

Bibliothéque de l'Université de 
Bruxelles, 177. 

Siethiane nationale, La, 178, 


, . 


INDEX 


Bibliothéque universitaire et région. 
ale, Strasbourg, rep. at conf., 


48. 
Billings, Dr. John S., 305. 
ee (England) P. Ls., 
/ 


tishop, W. W., 341; acting chmn. 
international group, 514, 515; 
presented catalog sect. minute, 
183, 499. 

Black, Miss M. J. L., elected 
chmn. lending sect., 520. 

Blair, Francis G., pres. National 
Educ. Assn., message from, 177, 


281. 

Blanchard, Linn R., secy. catalog 
sect., le 

Bliss, Henry E., 487, 491. 

Board of educ. for librarianship, 
rpt., 405-473; rpt. to council, 
341-342. 

Lookbinding, com. rpt., 364-365. 

Book buying com., 527; rpt., 365- 
366. 

Book Com. on Children’s Ls. of 
the U. S., rep. at conf., 178. 
Book fund, bu geting of, 528-530. 
Look post, 1, 376; res. presented 

to council, 342, 

-- production, com. rpt., 366- 

> . 


Book selection, order and book 
selection round table, 525-530. 
Books, discussed by small Ils. 
group, 546-547; “Is In. or trus- 
tee responsible for bad books?” 
Willis, 554-555; lost, 512, 543- 

44 


Books for foreign countries, com. 
rpt., 368-369; secy’s. rpt., 350. 

Books for the high sch. 1, com. 
rpt., 369. 

Boone L. Sch., Central China Uni- 
+ ca Wuchang, 178, 193, 194, 


36rsenverein der Deutschen Buch- 
handler, 207-208. 

Joston P. L., gift to A. L. A. 
from, 182; res. to, 185. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., 341; chmn. 
com. on classification of 1. per- 
sonnel, 371, presented res. to 
council, 340; influence in China, 
194, 557; “L. and the child,” 
180, 281-287; ee duty of a 


l. trustee,” 555 . 

Bovet, André, director P. L., 

Neuchatel, rep. Swiss Federal 
Assn., 


Council and Swiss L. 


Bowerman, George F., chmn. com. 
on civil service relations, 370. 

Bowker, Richard Rogers, 214, 215, 
216, 273, 320-322; honorary vice- 
pres., presided 4th gen. sess., 
182; “Seed time and harvest— 
the story of the A. L. A.,” 182, 
303-309. 

Boxer Indemnity Fund, 182. 
}ranch book fund, budgeting of, 
528-529; juvenile, 529-530. 

“Brief history of the N. A. S. L.,” 
Hitt, 583-588. 

Brigham Johnson, “A medical 1. 
that works!” 588-590. 


British L. Assn. see Library 
Assn., The. 

British Museum, 231, 241, 304; 
foundation of, 222; rep. at 
conf., 178, 211. 


“British Museum L, in its inter- 
national relations,” Sharp, 182, 
211-214, 

Brotherton, Nina C., chmn. chil- 
dren’s Ins. sect., 500, 501; 
elected mem. council, 184. 

Brown, Charles H., “Some _ ob- 
jectives for agricultural Ils.,” 
474-476, 


‘Central Library 
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Brown, Mildred G., elected chmpn., 
secy. county Is. round table, 509. 

Budd, Sarah R., secy. trustees’ 
sect., 553, 558. 

“Budgeting the branch book fund,” 
Smith, 528-529. 

“Budgeting the branch juvenile 
book fund,” Knapp, 529-530, 

Budgets, county 1., 507. 

Buildings, university Is., 296-297; 
see also L. bldgs. round table. 
Bulnes, Basilio, Mexican consul, 
Philadelphia, 179; ‘Mexican Is. 
and how they are operated,” 251- 

252; rep. govt., 179, 251. 
“Business magazines and the 

small 1.,” Cleland, 548-549. 
“Buying books for p. Is. in 

Europe,” Cannon, 526-528. 


Campbell, I. Charlotte, chmn. peri- 
odicals round table, 530, 533. 
Cannon, Carl L., “Buying books 
for p. Is. in Europe,” 526-528; 

chmn. publicity com., 396. 

Carnegie, Andrew, 181, 183, 184, 
222, 225-226, 308. 

Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, 226, 308; endowment to 
A. L. A., 278; endowment fund 
statement, 402; grant to League 
-#e Comms., 326, 573; res. to, 


Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 576; res. to, 185. 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
178, 181, 223, 230, 233, 505, 
509; policy of, 226-228; rep. at 

conf., 225. 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trus- 
tees, 178, 229, 234. . 
Casanatense Library, Rome, 179. 
Catalog sect., 483-500; joint mtg. 
with com. on work with foreign 
born, 498-499, 562; minute, 183, 


Cataloging, com. rpt., 369-370; in 
we 241; rules, 497-498. 

“Cata oging, 1876-1926,” Martel, 

492-4 


Catalogues in England, 222. 

Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., 179. 

for Students in 
England, 223, 227-228, 230, 504, 
506; in Ireland, 224. 

Chase, Frank H., chmn. com. on 
moving pictures and the 1., 394. 

“Child in the hospital,” Tartre, 
509, 510-511. 

Children, 1. work with, 281-287, 
549-552; p. Is. and, 283-287; 1s. 
in European countries, 500-501; 
a for 1. work with, 533- 


Children’s Ins. sect., 500-501. 

Chile, delegate from, 177. 

China, delegates from, 178; educ. 
for librarianship in, 196; origin 
of Is. in, 190; p. Is. in, 194-195; 
sch. and college Is. in, 195; 
aad and special Is. in, 195- 
1 


China Foundation for the Promo- 
tion of Educ. and Culture, 193. 
= Institute in America, 178, 


Chinese culture, relation of 
Chinese 1. to, 189-194. 

Chinese Is., 189-196. 

Chinese L. Assn. see Library Assn. 
of China. 

Chinese National Assn. for the 
Advancement of Educ., rep. at 
conf., 178, 189, 194. : 

Chiu, Alfred K., In. University of 
Amoy L., 178; “Libraries in 
China,” 194-196; rep. Chinese 
L. Assn., 178, 194. 
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Chrisman, Arthur Bowie, Newbery 
medal winner, 500-501. 
Chulalongkorn University L., Siam, 

rep. at conf., 179. L 
Cimino, Maria L., radio talk by, 
6 


Circulating 1s., Italy, 240. 
Civil service relations, com. rpt., 
370; 1. appointments, 557-558. 
ssen L. of Natural Sciences, 

Copenhagen, 197. 

Classification, com. rpt., 370; sys- 
tem, Holland, 239, Norway, 253, 
Palestine, 259, Prussian State 
L., 203-204. 

“Classification: 1876-1926,” Rich- 
ardson, 489-492. 

Classification of 1. personnel, com. 
rpt., 370-371. ‘ 

Cleland, Ethel, “Business wr 
azines and the small 1.,”" 548-549. 

Cleveland P. L., reference work 
with periodicals in, 530-531; sch. 
Is., books lost, 543-544. _ 

Code of cataloging rules in Italy, 

1 


41, 
Code of ethics, no com. rpt., 371, 
Cohen, Benjamin, on international 
cooperation, 515; rep. Biblioteca 
Nacional, 177; secy. Chilean Em- 
bassy, Washington, D. C., 177. 
College and reference sect., 501- 


505. 

Collijn, Isak, chief In. Royal L., 
Stockholm, 180, 271, 515; dele- 

te from govt., 180. 

Collijn, Mrs. Isak, 180. _ 

Columbia University, Chinese Col- 
lection, 178; School of L. Serv- 
ice, 568. ‘ 

Commissariate of Educ. (Russia) 
rep. at conf., 179, b 

Commission on the 1. and adult 
educ., 275; spt, 371-373; rpt. 
to council, 339. 

Committee on Coms., rpt., 373. 

Committee on Intellectual Coop- 
—- of League of Nations, 

b a 

Committee rpts., 364-473. See 
A. A. com. rpts, F 

“Community cooperation with the 
county 1.,” Randall, 508-509. 

“Community reps. and their serv- 
ice,” Un perused, 508. 

Compton, Charles H., chmn. com. 
on salaries, insurance, and an- 
nuities, 397; chmn. professional 
training sect., 533-535. 

Conant, H. J., “Evolution of the 
state 1.,” 184, 330-333. 

Conference reception com., res. to, 


Constitution, amendment to, 180. 
Constitution and by-laws, com. 


rpt., 373. 

“Contribution of the 1. sch. to 
negro educ.,” Curtis, 534-535. 
Cooke, Miss A. S., In. County L., 

Kent, nominated by Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees, 178; 
“Rural ls. of Great Britain,” 

505-506. ; 

Coolidge, J. Randolph, ‘Desirable 
qualifications for trustees of 
small Is.,” 553-554; “Every 1 
worker a trustee, every trustee 
a worker,” 180, 299-300; on 1. 
bldgs., 522. - 

Cooperation with the national con- 
gress of parents and teachers 
com., rpt., 373-374. 

— Is. in, 196-197; Royal 

.» 196-197; university in, ac- 
count of, 196-197; rep. at conf., 


178, bs 
Copyright, 527; book buying com. 
on, 365-366. 
Cork (Ireland) P. L., 224. 


Corporation P. Ls., Glasgow, 178, 
238. 


Council, mtgs., 339-342. 

County Is. in Denmark, 197-198; 
in Germany, 210; in Great 
Britain, 233, 505-506; in Ire- 
land, 225; legislation, 384-385; 
round table, 505-509; sect., peti- 
tion for, 505. 

a Agnes, on high sch. Is., 


Cronin, Con P., pres. N. A. S. L., 
presided at mtg., 576. 

Cunningham, J., chmn. com. on 
coms., 373, 

Curriculum in sch. 1. work, mini- 
mum standards for, 462-464; 
presented to council, 341-342; 
proposed, 437-439. 

Curriculum study, bd. of educ. for 
librarianship rpt., 439-440; 
secy’s. rpt., 348 

Currier, T. Franklin, chmn. com. 
on cataloging, 370. 

Curtis, Florence R., ‘“‘Contribu- 
tion of the 1. sch. to Negro 
educ.,”’ 534-535. 

Cutter, Charles A., 242, 243, 305, 
316-318. 


Dalton laboratory plan, 543. 
Danish L. Assn., 198; rep. at 
conf., 178. 
Darien L., Manchuria, 179, 249. 
De Gregori, Luigi, chief In. Casa- 
natense * Rome, 179; “Italian 
ls. in the last half-century 
(1876-1926),” 239-242, 
Deichman’s L., Norway, 257-258. 
Denmark, delegates from, 178; in- 
terlibrary loans in, 504-505; ls. 
pits 196198... ae 
epository privileges, res. on, i 
Deptford P. Ls., Tandea, 178. 
Derby, Grace, “Agricultural col- 
lege ls. and radio broadcasting,” 


477. 

“Desirable qualifications for trus- 
tees of small ls.,” Coolidge, 
553-554. 

“Development of p. documents, 
1876-1926,” Wyer, 535-536. 

Dewey, Melvil, 214, 215, 273, 287, 
294, 303, 304 318-320, 498 ; 
“Our next half-century,” 182, 
309-312. : 

Dewey’s Decimal Classification, 
257, 259, 486, 491-492; expan- 
sion of, 515; in Relfast, 223 
in China, 196; in England, 222; 
in Norway, 253. 

Dickinson, Asa Don, In. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania L., 178; on 
interlibrary loans, 502; “Order 
department dogmatisms,” 525- 
526; rep. Bibliothéque univer- 
sitaire et régionale, Strasbourg, 


Directory com., catalog sect., rpt., 


Doud, Margery, chmn. lending 
oa. 516, 520; radio talk by, 

—— Antoinette, chmn. art 
reference round table, 479. 

Drachmann, A. G., “‘Ls. in Den- 
mark,” 196-198; on interlibrary 
loans, 501, 504; i: Ministry 
of P. Instruction, University L. 
and State L. Comm., 178, 196; 
sub-In. University L., Copen: 
hagen, 178. 

Drexel Institute, res. to, 185, 

Dublin, Is. in, 224, 

Dudgeon, » chmn. com. on 
constitution and by-laws, 180, 


73. 
Dutch Assn. of Lns. and L. Assts., 
rep. at conf., 179, 237. 
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Duyvis, F. Donker, Nederlandsch 
Instituut voor Documentatie en 
Registratuur, Deventer, 179, 515, 


Eales, Laura, “Trade and class 
periodicals tor the small 1.,” 548, 
Earl, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool, first 
vice-pres. A. L. A., pres. Indi- 
ana L. and Historical Depart. 
— presided 2nd gen. sess,, 


Eaton, Aitine +." “International 
understanding through ” 
_ 517-519, an _ 
Eaton, Anne T., chmn. com. on 

—_ list of books for children, 


Edinburgh P. Ls., 179, 232. 

Editorial com., rpt., 374. 

Education, com. rpt., 375. 

Education for librarianship, 271, 
275, 307-308, 544-546; for hos- 
pital Ins., 512-513; for law Ins., 
366-568; in Belgium, 188; in 
China, 193, 194, 196; in Den. 
mark, 198; in Germany, 211; in 
Great Britain, 223, 234; in Hol. 
land, 238; in Ireland, 224; in 
Italy, 241-242; in Japan, 243, 
245 _ 250-251; in Mexico, 252; 
in Norway, 253, 258; in Prus- 
sia, 205-206; in Soviet Union, 
261, 263; policy of The L. Assn., 
concerning, 234-235; second an- 
nual rpt. of the Board, 405-473; 
secy’s. rpt., 347-348; specialized 
training, 533-535; see also pro- 
fessional training sect.; see also 
training class sect. 

“Education of the 1. sch. instruc- 
tor,” Williamson, 535 

Elections, com. rpt., 184. 

Elgin, Countess of, 178. 

Elgin, Earl of, “Address,” 181, 
25-228; chmn. of Trustees, Car- 
negie nited Kingdom Trust, 
nominated by United Kingdom 
Trustees, 178, 225. 

England, see Great Britain. 

“Essential facts about the 1. 
movement in Holland,” ter 
Meulen, 237-239. 

“Essential partnership of univer- 
Sity extension teaching and the 
1, in the field of adult educ.,” 
Lighty, 559-561. 

“Essentials in the training of sch, 
Ins.,” Wood, 534. 

Europe, buying books in, 526-528. 

Evans es ed com., dis- 
charged, 342; rpt., 375-376. 

“Every 1. worker a trustee, every 
trustee a worker,” Coolidge, 
180, 299-300. 

“Evolution of the Chinese 1. and 
its relation to Chinese culture,” 
Kuo, 181, 189-194, 

“Evolution of college and univer- 
sity Is.,” Gilchrist, 180, 293-299, 

“Evolution of the state 1.,” Co- 
nant, 184, 330-333. 

“Ex-In. and Aladdin’s lamp,” Ly- 
man, 536, 


Fago, _ Vincenzo, In. Biblioteca 

azionale Centrale, Vittorio 
Emanuele, Rome, 179; translated 
“Italian Is. in the last half-cen- 
tury,” 239-242; rep. Ministry of 
P. Instruction, 179, 239. 

Farrar, ‘Aa editor, The Book- 
man, “Life of a book,” 519-520; 
radio talk by, 186, 

Federal and state relations, com. 
rpt., 376; rpt. to council, 342. 
er, Milton res, League 

° 


. Comms., “Ride and tie,” 
183, 323-327. 











“Field excursions in our state and 
territorial laws,” Wire, a 
‘ftieth anniversary com., is- 

ee 342; rpt., 377-378, 401; 
res. to, 185. — 
inance com. rpt., . 

Finanesal rpts., 1925-26, 401-404. 

Finley, John H., editor N. Y. 
Times, 185. 

“Five men of ’76,” Foster, 182, 
312-323. J 

Flexner, Jennie M.,. elected chmn. 
professional training sect., 535. 

Foochow, p. 1. in, 193. 

Foreign delegates, addresses and 
papers, 187-272; list of, 177-180. 

Foreign students, in 14 American 
1. schs., 1887-1926, 473. 

Formation of regional groups of 


catalogers, com. catalog sect., 
rpt., 484-485. 

Foster, William Eaton, “Five men 
of 76,” 182, 312-323. 


France, buying books in, 526, 527; 
delegates from, 178; interlibrary 
loans in, 505; sch. ls. in, 200, 


202. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main P. L., 178. 
Freeman, Marilla Waite, “Refer- 
ence work with periodicals in 
the Cleveland P. L.,”’ 530-531. 
“Frick art reference 1. of New 
York City,” Manning, 479-481. 
“Future of cataloging,” Mann, 


498. 

“Future of periodical work,’ UI- 
rich, 531-532. 

“Future of U. S. p. documents, 
general legislation and improved 
service for ls.,”’ Tisdel, 536. 


Gaspar, Camille, keeper 
scripts Department, 
Brussels, 177; “S 
lems in Belgium 
187-189. 

General Federation of Women’s 
lubs, message from, 177, 280. 

“General Survey of Sweden’s 1. 
system,’ Sundstrom, 269-272. 

German L. Assn., rep. at conf., 


Manu- 
Royal L., 
ome |. prob- 

today,” 182, 


Germany, buying books in, 526, 
527; delegates from, 178; educ. 
for librarianship in, 211; inter- 
library loans in, 505; Is. in, 202- 
wt Fg Is. in, 208-211. 

Gerould, James Thayer, chmn. 
com. on resources of American 
Is., 397; chmn. com. on union 
= of foreign govt. serials, 397- 


Gesamtkatalo der Preussischen 
rc, tlichen Bibliotheken, 


Gilchrist, Donald B., ‘Evolution 
of college and university lts.,” 
180, 293-299. 

Godard, George S., presented trib- 
ute to Mrs. Jessie Palmer Web- 


er, 593. 
Goldthwaite, Lucille A., chmn. 
com. on work with the blind, 


“Good features in modern 1. plan- 
ning,” Jennings, 522-523. 

Gorrie, Thomas, chmn. L. Com- 
mittee, Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, nominated by United 


Kingdom Trustees, 178; on 
county Is., 509; rep. Assn. of 
Special Ls. and Information 
Bureaux, 178. 


Gourley, R. J., “Public 1. move- 
ment in Ireland,’’ 223-225; sub- 
In. Belfast P. Ls., 178, 223. 

Government Is., Italy, 240. 

Graded list of books for children, 
com, rpt., 379 


INDEX 


Great Britain, adult educ. in, 230; 
county lIs., 233; delegates from, 
178-179; interlibrary loans in, 
504; 1. extension in, 230, : 
1. practice in, 228-231; 1. service 
in, 223, 231, 234; “Post-war 
conditions in British p. ls.,” 
Savage, 232-237; p. ls. in, 216; 
rural Is. in, 233, 505-506. 

—England: buying books in, 526, 
527; Carnegie extends benefac- 
tions to, 222; delegates from, 
178; Is. in, 228-229; “Public ls. 
in England,” Pacy, 221-223. 

—Scotland: Carnegie extends bene- 
factions to, 222; delegates from, 
178-179; ls. in, 229. 

—Wales: ls. in, 228-229. 

Great War, 222, 226, 229; “Post- 
war conditions in British p. ls.,” 
Savage, 232-237. 

Green, William, 
Federation of 
message, 177, 280. 

Griffiths, Mrs. John L., 500; pres. 
Board Municipal Library for 
Children, Paris, 178; rep. City 
of Paris and Book Com. on 
Children’s Ls. of the U. S., 178. 

Guatemala, delegate from, 179. 

Guerrier, Edith, elected chmn. p. 
documents round table, 538. 

Guppy, Henry, In. John Rylands 
.., Manchester, 178, 214; pre- 
sented greeting at gen. sess., 
181; pres. The L. Assn., 178, 
214; “Power of Personality,” 
214-221; eee for foreign 
delegates, 180; rep. Universit 
of Manchester, the John Rylands 
L., atid The L. Assn., 178, 214. 


American 
presents 


res. 
bor, 


Hadley, Chalmers, chmn. 1. blidgs. 
round table, 525; reelected 
chmn. 1. bldgs. round table, 525. 

Haffkin ‘Hamburger, Mme. L., 
515; director Institute for Li- 
brary Science, All-Union Lenin 
Memorial Library, 179; “‘Li- 
braries in the Soviet Union,” 
183, 260-264; rep. Commis- 
sariate of Educ., 179, 260; trib- 
ute to, 183. 

Hall, Wilmer L., 
catalog sect., 488. 

Hampton Institute, 534-535. 

Han f D. N., pres. S. L. A., “The 
S. L. A.—its origin, growth, and 
possible future,” 184, 333-338. 

Hanson, J. C. M., associate direc- 
tor University of Chicago Ls., 
179; — Norwegian L. Assn., 
179; tribute to, 183, 499. 

Harris, Helen, secy. pro tem, sch. 
Is. sect., 544. 

Henriot, Gabriel, 515; ‘Note sur les 
bibliothéques frangaises,” 199- 
202; président de 1’Association 
= Bibliothécaires frangais, 182, 

Herbert, Clara W., elected chmn. 
religious book round table, 539. 

Hibiya L., Japan, 246-247. : 

Hicks, Frederick C., “Widening 
oe of law librarianship,” 564- 


elected chmn. 


Higgins, Alice G., secy. profession. 
al training sect., 535. 
Hill, Frank P., ex-pres. A. L. A., 


read Americah ankers Assn. 
message, 177. 
Hilsenbeck, Adolf, 515; direktor 


University Library, Munich, 178; 
rep. rman ssn., 178. 
Hirshberg, Herbert S., ‘“Tenta- 
tive personnel standards for Ins. 
of small Is.,”" 545-546. 
Hitchler, Theresa, elected mem. 
exec. bd., 184 
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Hitt, J. M., “Brief history of the 
N. A. S. L.,” 583-588. 

Hodgson, James G., In. Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, 179. 

Holland, delegates from, 179; 
educ. for librarianship, 2 3 Is. 
~ 38; 1. movement in, 237- 

Hopper, Franklin F., chmn. com. 
on 1. administration, 390. 

— Ins., training for, 512- 

Hospital 1s., com. rpt., 379-381; 
expense of upkeep, 512; lost 
books, 512; round table, 509-514, 

Howland, Mrs. Anne W., chmn, 
com. on membership, 393. 

Hungary, delegate from, 179. 

Hutchins, Margaret, “Summary 
and discussion of papers on in- 
terlibrary loans,” 503-504. 

Hyde, tg E., chmn. catalog 
sect 


Hyvernat, Henry, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, 
D. C., rep. Msgr. Giovanni Mer- 
cati, Prefetto, Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana, Rome, 179. 


Imperial L., Tokyo, 179, 242-243, 
246. 


Imperial L., Peking, 192, 194. 

Indexes, periodical, 532-533. 

“Indexes to the official sources of 
state agricultural statistics,” Ol- 
cott, 477-478 

Indexing of current laws, N. A. S. 
L, com. rpt., 597-598. 

Indiana, sch. 1. service in, 540. 

ree Library, Copenhagen, 

Ingles, May, rpt. on Omaha tech- 
nical high ooh. 1, 543. 

Institution Is., com. rpt., 381-382. 

— oe loans, 206, 212, 501- 


International book buying, 277. 

International Conference of Lns. 
(1877), 222. ‘ 

International cooperation, 185, 208, 
236, 364; discussion of, 514-516. 

International group mtg., 514-516. 

International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome, 179. 

International relations, 202, 211, 
212-214, 301-303, 363; com. calls 


mtg., 514; com. rpt., 382-383; 
exchange of Ins., 236, 515, 
apers and publications, 515; 


ibrary Journal stimulates, 215- 
216; secy’s. rpt., 349-350. 
“International understanding 
through poetry,” Eaton, 517-519. 
om traveling medical 1. in, 588- 


Ireland, county Is. in, 225; p. 1. 
movement in, 223-225. 
“Is the trustee or In. res 
for bad books?” Willis, 554-555. 
“Italian Is. in the last half-cen- 
tury,” De Gregori, 239-242. 
Italy, buying books in, 526; dele- 

gates from, 179, 


nsible 


Jackson, M. H., on sch. Is. in 
542. 


Wisconsin, 
Jackson, Margaret, chmn. small 
ls. round table, 544, 549 


Japan, delegates from, 179; Is. in, 
242-251. 
Japanese govt., rep. at conf., 179, 


—— L. Assn., 243, 246. 

ennings, Mrs. Jennie T., chmn, 

com. on formation of regional 
groups of catalogers, 484, 485. 
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Jennings, ei T., chmn. comm, 
on the 1. and adult educ., 339 
373; ex-pres. A. L. A.,_ rea 
American Federation of Labor 
message, 177; “Good features in 
modern 1. planning,” 522-523. 

Jewett, Charles C., 216, 494. 

Jewish National L., 259-260; rep. 
at conf., 179, 259. 

John Rylands L., rep. at conf., 
178, 214. 3 

Jones, E. Kathleen, acting chmn. 
hospital Is. round table, 509. 

Jones, E. Louise, on sch. ls, in 
Massachusetts, 540-541. 

Jones, Perrie, chmn. com. on hos- 
pital Is., 381; chmn. hospital ls. 
round table, 514; reelected 
chmn. hospital ls. round table, 
514 


Jordan, Alice, “Books for boys and 
girls in the small 1.,” 547. 

Jordan, Lois M., chmn. order and 
book selection round table, 525, 


530. 

Jirgens, Adolf, 516; Notgemein- 
schaft der Deutschen issen- 
schaft, Berlin, 178; “Public 1. 
movement in Germany,” 208-211. 


Kelly, Honorable Justice, chmn, 
trustees sect., 558. 

Kelly, Frances H., chmn. com. on 
books for the high sch. 1., 369. 

Kent County L., England, 178. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederick, director 
British Museum, greetings from, 


Kingsley, Dena M., “Value of the 
monthly check-list of state publi- 
cations to ls.,’’ 606-608 

Klebelsberg, Count Cuno, Royal 
Hungarian Minister of P. In- 
struction, rep. at conf., 179. 

Klingelsmith, Mrs. Margaret C., 
“Law Is. as the source of the 
way of history and sociology,” 


68-572. 
Knapp, Elisabeth, “Budgeting the 
branch juvenile book fund,” 529- 


Koch, Theodore, chmn. com. on 
Evans bibliography, 376; sec- 
ond vice-pres. A. L. A., North- 
western University L., presided 
5th gen. sess., 183. 

Kommission fiir den Gesamtkata- 
log der Wiegendrucke, 206. 

Koopman, .. chmn. com, on 
Is. in national parks, 390. 

Kriiss, H. A., director general, 
Prussian State L., Berlin, 178; 
515-516; “Prussian state library 
and its relations to other Ger- 
man and foreign Is.,” 181, 202- 
208; rep. Prussian Ministry of 
— Art, and Educ., 178, 


Kuo, P. W., director China In- 
stitute in America, 178; ‘‘Evo- 
lution of the Chinese 1. and its 
relation to Chinese culture,” 
181, 189-194; rep. Chinese Na- 
tional Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Educ. and Ministry of 
Educ. of the Republic of China, 
178, 189. 

Kwei, John C. B., curator Chinese 
Collection, Columbia University, 
pad “Libraries in China,’ 194- 

Kyoto Imperial University L., 249. 

Lacy, Mary G., secy. Agricultural 
Is. sect., 479. 

Lamb, Eliza, chmn. directory com., 
catalog sect., 484. 

La Monte, George M., New Jer- 

sey Free L. Comm., “Address 

of welcome,” 177. 


Langstaff, J. Brett, sagenioee 
David Copperfield L., 500. 

Latimer, Louise P., elected chmn. 
children’s Ins. sect., 501. 

Laura Spelman Rockfeller Memo- 
rial, grant from, 350, 368-369; 
res. to, 185. 

i. librarianship, scope of, 564- 


“Law Is. and the service which 
they render,” Wheeler, 184, 327- 


330. 

“Law Is. as the source of the 
study of history and sociology,” 
Klingelsmith, 568-572. 

Lawrence, David, editor United 
States Daily, 536-537. 

League of Comms., 575-576; 
Carnegie grant to, 326; 1. demon- 
— 326; proceedings, 575- 


576. 

League of Nations book list, 515; 
secy’s. rept., 355. 

Ledbetter, Mrs. Eleanor E., chmn. 
com. on work with the foreign 
born, 399-400, 563. 

Legislation, com. rpt.. 383-390. 

Lending sect., 516-520. 

Lester, C. B., chmn. com. on 1. 
extension, 339, 392; elected 
mem. council, 184. 

Lewis, Frank G., chmn. religious 
book round table, 538, 539. 

Lewis, Lucy M., chmn. agricul- 
tural Is. sect., 474. 

L’Heure Joyeuse, Paris, 178. 

Liberia, delegate from, 179. 

Liberian govt., rep. at conf., 179. 

—— of Congress, salary of, 


Libraries, delivery systems, 222; 
in Germany, 202-211; in Great 
Britain, 221-223, 228-237; in 
Japan, 244-251; in Mexico, 251- 
252; in national parks, com. rpt., 
390; in Scotland, 229; in 
Sweden, 269-272. 

Libraries and adult education, 339. 

“Libraries and 1. work in Japan,” 
Matsumoto, 181, 242-244. 

“Libraries and 1. work in Siam; 
— of the National L.,’”’ 264- 
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“Libraries in China,’? Chiu and 
Kwei, 194-196. 

“Libraries in Denmark,” Drach- 
mann, 196-198. 

“Libraries in Palestine,” Udin, 
259-260. 

“Libraries in the Soviet Union,” 
— Hamburger, 183, 260- 

Library administration, 516; com. 
rpt., 390. 

“Library and the child,” Bostwick, 
180, 281-287. 

Library <Assn., The, 181, 221, 
233, formation of, 216, 222; 
function of, 223; meeting 
(1882), 216, (1927), 226; rep. 
- gout. 178, 179, 211, 214, 228, 


Library Assn. of China, 193, 196, 
organization of, 194; rep. at 
conf., 178, 194. 

Library Assn. of the United 
Kingdom see Library Associa- 
tion, The. 

Lihrary Assns., Holland, 238. 

Library bldgs. raqund table, 521- 
525 


Library book post, 376; res. pre- 
sented to council, 342. 

“Library conditions in Norway to- 
day and some some remarks on 
athe future,”” Andersen, 181, 252- 

Library cooperation with the His- 
panic peoples, com. rpt., 391. 


ar demonstration, 326, 575. 


Library development, 273-274, 304, 
ibrary extension, 274, 277-278, 
324-325, 326; Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, 227; com. rpt., 
391-392, rpt. to council, 339-340; 
in Denmark, 197-198; in Great 
Britain, 230, 231; secy’s. rpt., 
346-347; university, 558-562. 

Library extension: a study of pub- 
+ gaa conditions and needs, 


Library Journal, 303-304, 321; first 
issue, 317, 501; stimulates inter- 
national cooperation, 215-216, 

a literature, 263; in Mexico, 


Library movement in Holland, 237. 
239 


“Library needs of the little thea- 
ter,” Wappat, 481-483. 

Library of Congress, 231, 263, 
276, 486, 491, 492, 494, 496, 
— interlibrary loans and, 

Library practice, 216-217; in Great 
Britain, 228-231. 

Library problems in Belgium to- 
day, 187-189. 

Library publications, Belfast, 224- 
225; China, in Denmark, 
198; German, 204-205, 207-208; 
Holland, 238; Japan, 251; Siam- 
ese National L., 268-269. 

Library revenues, com. rpt., 392- 


Library schs., accredited, 1925- 
1926, 468, 469, 470, 471, 472; 
advanced graduate, minimum 
standards for, 452; foreign stu- 
dents enrolled in, 1887-1926, 
473; graduate, minimum stand- 
ards for, 449-451; junior under- 
graduate, minimum standards for, 
444-445, 448; senior undergradu- 
~, minimum standards for, 446- 


Library science, minimum stand- 
ards for summer courses in, 
453-457; summer courses in, 
429-431. 

Library service, in Great Britain, 
aan, 2ai, » 234; recruiting 
for, no com. rpt., 396; schemes 
of, com. rpt., 397; sch., 291-292; 
university, 298-299. 

Library survey, com. rpt., 393. 

Library technique, 273, 306-307; 
in Japan, 250; in Norway, 257; 
university, 297-298. 

Library training see Education for 
librarianship. 

“Library worker speaks,’ Bement, 
544-545. 

“Life of a book,” Farrar, 519-520. 

Lighty, W. H., “Essential partner- 
ship of university extension 
teaching and the 1. in the field 
of adult educ.,” 559-561. 

Locke, George H., elected pres., 
184; installed as pres., 185-186; 
radio talk by, 186. 

London, ls. in, 222. 

London, University of School of 
Librarianship, 223, 234. 


“Looking forward,” pres. address, 
Belden, 185, 273-278. 


Loring, Katharine P., vice-chmn. 
trustees’ sect., 553 

Louisiana, 1. demonstration in, 
575-576. 

Louvain University, Louvain, 177. 
Lovis, Marion, outlined work in 
platoon schs. of Detroit, 542. 
Lowe, John A., acting chmn. 1 

bldgs. round table, 521. 











berg, H. M., chmn. com, on 
s om af foreign countries, 369; 


chmn. com. ay union list of 
ls, 
= "Mrs. Jessie Woodford, 


An” ex-In. and Aladdin’s lamp,” 


536. 
Lyon, Ernest, Liberian consulate 
neral, Baltimore, rep. govt., 


79. 

McMillen, James A., 
and reference sect., 

Manchestes. University of, rep. at 
conf., 178, 

Mann, "Margaret, “Future of cata- 
loging, 

—— Ethelwyn, “Frick art 
reference 1. of New York City,” 
479-481. 

Manual 


secy. college 


of historical literature, 


com. rpt., 393. 
Martel, Charles, ae: 1876- 
1926,”’ 499, 49 
Massachusetts, ty . in, 540-541. 
Matsumoto, Kiichi, director Im- 
rial L., Tokyo, 179; “Ls. sod 
242.2 


. work in Japan,” 181, 
242. 


rep govt., 179, 24 

“Medical l. that works!” Brigham, 
588-590. 

Meigs, Jerusha, on student assts., 
543. 

Membership, com. rpt., 393. 

“Mental patient and the 1,” 
Miller, 509, 511-512. 

Mercati, Msgr. Giovanni, prefetto 


Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
rep. at conf., 179. 
“Message,” Roland-Marcel, 
199. 
“Message from American Federa- 
tion of Labor,” Green, 280. ' 
—" e from General Federation 
omen’s Club,” Sherman, 


198- 


0. 

“Message from the National Con- 

ss of Parents and Teachers,” 

ove, 281. 

“Message from the National Educ. 
Assn.,”” Blair, 281 

“Message from the president of 
the American Bankers Assn.,” 
Wells, 279. 

Mexican govt., 


rep. at conf., 179, 


“Mexican Is. and how they are 


operated,”” Bulnes, 251-252. 
Mexico, delegate from, 179; Na- 
tional L., 251, 252. 
Meyer, H. H. B., _ 
Michigan, sch. ls. in, 
— County "iy nn 
= Carl H., secy. rept., 343- 
Miller, Mrs. M. P. D., “Mental 


patient and the 1.,” 509, 511-512. 
Minister of Education, Japan, rep. 
at conf., 

Minister ‘of Public Instruction, 
Guatemala, rep. at conf., 179. 
Minister of Public Instruction, 
— Hungarian, rep. at conf., 


Ministéres de 1l’Instruction pub- 
lique et des Affaires étrangéres, 
(France), rep. at conf., 178. 

Ministry of Education of the Re- 

Beni of China, rep. at conf., 

Ministry of Education, Siam, 
at conf., 

Ministry ‘of Public Instruction, 

enmark, rep. at conf., 178, 196. 

Ministry of Public Instruction, 
Italy, rep. at conf., 179, 239. 

Ministry o “Science, ‘Art, and Edu- 
cation, Prussia, rep. at conf., 
178, 208. 


rep. 


INDEX 


Montgomery, Thomas L., Address 
of welcome to N. A. S. L., 576 


Moore, Gov. A. Harry, 117. 

Morel, Eugene, 182, 500; biblio- 
thécaire, la Bibliotheque na- 
tionale, 178; rep. Association 


des Bibliothécaires frangais, 
Ministéres de I’Instruction pu- 
— et des Affaires étrangéres, 
1 


Morgan, Joy E., editor Journal 
a A., “School 1. looking 
forward,” 180, 287-293. 


Morley, Christopher, message from, 
ae message to lending sect., 
16 


Morrison L. see Toyo Bunko. 
Moving pictures and the 1, com. 


rpt., 393-394. 

Mulheron, Anne M., elected 2nd 
vice-pres., 184, 

——- L. for Children, Paris, 
178. 

Museum, and 1. 524. 


Nanki L., Japan, 247 


National Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Educ. (China) 1. sect. 
in, 196. 

a: o Be 

—com. on exchange and distribu- 
tion of state documents, rpt., 
600-606. 


—com. on procuring the indexing 
of current laws of general in- 


terest by the L. of Congress, 
rpt., 597-598. 

—com. on title-pages, rpt., 598- 
599. 

—joint sess. with A. A. L. L., 
609-610. 

—hee. 576-610; treasurer’s 
rpt., 595-5 


National oo of Parents and 


pou, message from, 177, 
National Edfc. Assn., message 
from, 177, 281. 


Navarro, Miguel Romera, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, rep. Senor Alvaro Gil 
Abacete, Secretario Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid and Spanish 
Sanne of P. Instruction, 


Nederlandsch Instituut voor Docu- 
mentatie en Registratuur, De- 
venter, 179. 

Negro educ., contribution of 1. 
sch. to, 534-535 

Neukircher, Susanne, In. P. L., 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 178. 

Newberry, Marie A., chmn. train- 
ing class sect., 549. 

Newbery, Fenton, 500. 

Newbery medal, award of, 500-501. 

New Jersey, hospitality com., res. 
to, 185. 

New Jersey Free L. Comm., 
to, 185. 

ersey L. Assn., res. to, 185. 

New York State, sch. Is. in, 541. 

an Ireland, delegate from, 
1 


res. 


a Della F., on count ee 
p. schs., 507; on sc 1. 
corelle in Indiana, 540. 
Norway, delegates from, 179; Is. 
in, 252-258. 

Norwegian L. 
conf., 1 
“Note sur les bibliothéques fran- 

caises,” Henriot, 199-202. 
Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen 


Wissenschaft, Berlin, 178, 207, 
208, 516. 


Assn., 258;. rep. at 
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Nowell, Charles, city In. Coventry, 
nominated by United Kingdom 
Trustees, 178. 


Oper: Sylvia, secy. sch. Is. sect., 
Oberly Memorial Fund, com. rpt., 


394; statement, 404. 
Ohashi L., Japan, 247. 


Ohio, sch. Is. in, 541. 
Ohsa, Miyogo, Dairen L., Man- 
churia, 179; “On the Is. in 


Japan,” 244- 251. 

Olcott, Margaret T., “Indexes to 
the official sources of state agri- 
cultural statistics,” 477-478. 

= a ls. in Japan,” Ohsa, 244- 


? 
Open "access system, 222. 


n shelf,” 273. 
Order and ‘book selection round 
table, 525-530. 


“Order department 
Dickinson, 525-526. 

Organization and problems of sch. 
Is., 542-544 

Osaka 7 Japan, 247. 

Oslo, University L., 179, 

“Our next half-century,” 
182, 309-312. 

Overman, Ruth Anne, secy. 
dren’s Ins. sect., 501. 


dogmatisms,” 


253-256. 
Dewey, 


chil- 


Pacy, Frank, 233, honorary secy. 
he L. Assn., “Public ls. in 
England,” 221- 323. 

— of Peace, The Hague, 179, 

Palestine, delegate from, 179; Is. 
in, 

Pan-American Union, enlargement 
of 1. service, 515. 

Panizzi, Sir 
218, 241, 304. 

Paris, p. Is. in, 200, 201; rep. at 
conf., 178; university Is. in, 200, 


201. 

Paris L. Sch., 178; John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr-, _ to, 185; secy’s. 
rpt., 349 

Parsons, Mary P., 483, radio talk 
by, 186, resident director Paris 
L. Sch., 178 

Payen, Aline, International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. * 179. 

Peking Metropolitan y & 


Anthony, 212-213, 


Pennsylvania, fancied y we 
of, 182, res. to, 185. 
Pennsylvania, sch. Is. in, 541. 


Pennsylvania, University L., 178, 
182, —. to, 185. 

Peplow, J., borough In. Dept- 
ord *y Ls., London, 4 

Periodicals, discussed by small ls. 
group, 547-548; round table, 
530- a 

Fyenaeir. Power of, Guppy, 214- 

Personnel, classification of 1., 370- 

Phelps, Edith , “Problems 

ved in mite periodical 

dexes,”” 532-533. 

Philadelphia, Free L. 


185. 
— 


Pitt, Septimus A., city >. Cor- 
oration P. Ls., Glas w, rep. 
e L. Assn., 178, 228; 5 “Sees 
senile developments of iy 
practice. in Great Britain,” 183, 
228-231. 
“Place of 1. work with children in 
training class curriculum,” Scott, 
549-552. 2 
“Plan for a regional omen 
class,” Roberts, 552-553 
Platoon schs., Detroit, Lovis, $42, 


in- 
in- 


of, res. to, 


local com., res. to, 
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Political appointments, 


no com, 
Rae og 

i William F., 216, 257, 294, 
305, 309-310, 314-316. 

sy —s. acting chmn. sch. 
$s. sect., 0. 

Porter, oe, chmn. com. on 
cooperation with the national 
congress of parents and teach- 
ers, 374. 

“Possibilities and limitations of 
correspondence schs.,” Root, 534. 

“Post-war conditions in British 

p. Is.,” Savage, 183, 232-237. 

Pdwell, Walter, chief In. P. Ls., 
Birmingham, 178; on _ interli- 
age 4 a 501, 504; rep. The 

ssn., 

Power, Fike. t: “Training for 1. 
work with children,” 533-534. 


“Power of personality,” Guppy, 
214-221. a 
Pratt, Adelene J., acting chmn. 
county Is. round table, 505. 


“Preliminary regional 

classes, ush, 545. 

Present trends in agricultural 1. 
work, 474-479. 

Princeton University, res. to, 185. 

Printed card and its makers, min- 
ute presented at 5th gen. sess., 
183, 499.500. 

Private Is., Japan, 243, 

“Problems involved in making 
— indexes,” Phelps, 532- 


training 


Professional training sect., 533-535. 
Prouty, Louise, chmn. reprints 
= inexpensive editions com., 


Provisional International L. Com., 


Prussia, educ. for librarianship, 


Prussian Ministry of 
Art, and Education, rep. at 
conf., 178, 202. 

Prussian State L., Berlin, 178. 

“Prussian State L. and its rela- 
tions to other German and 
foreign Is.,” Kriiss, 181, 202-208. 

Public documents, com. rpt., 394. 
395; round table, 535-538. 

Public Is., buying books in Europe 
for, 526-528; criticism of, 516- 
517; in Beigium, 187-188; in 
China, 190- 191, 194-195; in Eng- 
land, 221-223; in Holland, 238; 
in Japan, 243: in Norway, 256- 
258; in Paris, 200, 201; in 
Soviet Union, 262, 263; in 
Sweden, 271-272. 

Public Ls. Act (Scotland), 229. 

Public Ls. Act (1850) [United 
229 304." 215, 216, 222, 228, 


Science, 


in England,” Pacy, 

“Public 1. movement in Germany,” 
Pe i nay 208-211. 
ublic 1. movement in Ireland,” 
Gourley, 223-225. 

Public schs. and county Ly 507. 

Publicity, com. rpt., 395-39 

Purner, J. + consul = 
Philadelphia, rep. Minister of 
P. Instruction, 179. 

Putnam, Herbert, 305, 494-495, 
499; chmn. com. on internation. 
al relations, 383; honorary vice- 
pres., presided at 3rd gen. sess., 
180-181; “Remarks at the 3rd 
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